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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  J),  ft,  November  18y  1892. 

Sir  :  In  1884  this  Bureau,  endeavoring  to  meet  the  demand  for  in- 
formation on  the  general  lines  of  educational  work,  published  a  circular 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  the  teaching,  practice,  and  literature 
of  shorthand.  Mr.  Julius  Ensign  Rockwell,  at  one  time  stenographer 
in  this  Office,  undertook  the  work  and  completed  it  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  Of  that  circular  an  edition  of  20,000  was  soon  distrib- 
uted, and  was  followed  by  another  of  equal  size,  which  was  exhausted 
in  a  few  years,  and  for  the  past  three  years  I  may  say  that  there  have 
been  more  frequent  calls  for  this  circular  than  for  any  other  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  I  have  accordingly  procured  from  its 
author  a  revision  of  the  work.  Much  of  the  former  matter  is  omitted 
and  some  new  material  inserted.  One  important  addition  is  a  digest  of 
legal  decisions  in  regard  to  shorthand  writers,  while  the  bibliography 
of  shorthand  works  in  the  English  language  has  been  omitted  in  the 
second. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  giving  the  statistics  of  instruction  iu 
shorthand  in  the  United  States  (pp.  40-141)  that  the  system  mainly 
followed  is  that  of  Isaac  Pitman.*  Few  inventors  within  the  last  two 
hundred  years  have  been  so  happy  as  he  in  discovering  devices  that  have 
proved  useful  in  practice  and  at  the  same  time  called  forth  universal  ad- 
miration for  their  theoretic  perfection.  Although  the  art  of  stenography 
is  very  old,  dating  from  the  first  epoch  of  legal*  advocates,  yet  the  early 
systems  of  representing  words  were  full  of  capricious  abbreviations,  and 
the  successful  stenographer  was  required  to  carry  in  his  memory  a  long 
list  of  arbitrary  word  signs  which  were  formed  on  an  irrational  basis. 
Isaac  Pitman  made  a  scientific  study  of  phonology  and  based  his  alpha- 
bet on  its  principles,  and  to  indicate  this  called  his  system  phonography. 
The  characters  used  by  him  fall  into  groups  expressing  by  their  resem- 
blance in  shape  and  position  the  relations  of  the  elementary  sounds  for 
which  they  stand.  On  this  basis  the  briefest  systems  of  reporting  style 
have  grown  up.  Many  reporters,  masters  in  the  use  of  this  style,  have 
been  able  to  write  as  many  as  two  hundred  words  a  minute  and  read 
their  notes  with  facility. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  chronological  lists  of  English  and  American 
authors  of  text-books  (pp.  14-19)  that  very  many  systems  have  been 
published  that  are  but  slight  modifications  upon  the  system  of  pho- 
nography, so  called  from  its  chief  feature,  which  is  the  attempt  to  rep- 
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SHORTHAND  SYSTEMS. 

The  earliest  use  of  shorthand  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
Allusions  to  rapid  writing  in  classical  and  scriptural  works  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  refer  to  stenography  are  not  now  believed  to  war- 
rant such  renderings,  and  the  translation  of  the  statement  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  to  mean  that  Xenophon  took  down  in  characters  the  lectures 
of  Socrates  is  unjustifiable.  It  is,  however,  conceded  that  short  writ- 
ing was  used  in  Greece  as  early  as  the  year  195  A.  D.,  though  no  speci- 
mens of  authentic  Greek  taehygraphy  earlier  than  the  tenth  century 
are  now  known.  In  Kome  Marcus  Tullius  Tiro,  the  freed  man  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  undoubtedly  used  a  method  of  stenography  as  early  as  'the 
year  60  B.  C,  and  the  art  is  said  to  have  been  taught  in  schools.  The 
Emperor  Titus  is  mentioned  as  an  expert  notarius.  The  use  of  "  Notaj 
Tironiame  "  seems  to  have  been  revived  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, and,  owing  to  the  general  use  of  wax  tablets  among  the  Romans, 
our  knowledge  of  the  method  of  Tiro  has  been  principally  gained  from 
a  study  of  these  later  writings. 

The  first  English  treatise  on  shorthand  was  entitled  "  Cbaraeterie — 
An  Arte  of  shorte,  swifte,  and  secrete  writing  by  Character  Inueuted 
by  Timothe  Bright,  Doctor  of  Phisike.  Imprinted  at  London  by  I.  Win- 
det,  the  Assigne  of  Tim.  Bright,  1588.  Cum  priuilegio  Regiae  Maies- 
tatis.  Forbidding  all  other  to  print  the  same."  Doctor  Bright  was 
for  a  time  a  physician  in  Ht.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  and 
was  afterwards  rector  of  churches  at  Methley  and  Berwick  in-Elmet, 
in  Yorkshire*,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  medical 
and  religious  subjects.  His  shorthand  method  was  dedicated  %fcTo  the 
Most  high  and  inightie  Prince  Elizabeth,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of 
England,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland,  Queene,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &cc." 

"Cicero,"  Bright  said,  "did  account  it  worthie  his  labour,  aud  no 
less  profitable  to  the  Roman  common  weale(Most  gracious  Soueraigne) 
to  inuent  a  speedie  kiude  of  wryting  by  Character,  as  Plutarch  report- 
eth  in  the  life  of  Cato  the  yonger.  This  invention  was  increased 
afterward  by  Seneca;  that  the  number  of  characters  grue  to  7,000. 
Whether  through  iniure  of  time,  or  that  the  men  gaue  it  over  for  tedious- 
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lies  of  learning,  nothing  remainetli  extant  of  Cicero's  inuentioii  at  this 
ilay.  Upon  consideration  of  the  great  vse  of  such  a  kinde  of  writing,  I 
bane  innented  the  like :  of  fewe  Characters,  short  and  easie,  euery  Char- 
acter answering  a  word:  My  Inuentioii  meere  English,  without  precept, 
or  imitation  of  any. .  The  uses  are  diuers :  Short,  t bat  a  swifte  hande 
may  therewith  write  orations,  or  publike  actions  of  speach,  vttered  as 
becometb  the  granite  of  such  action:;.  Verbatim.  Secrete  as  no  kinde 
of  wryting  like.  And  herein  (besides  other  properties)  excelling  the 
wry  ting  by  letters  and  Alphabet,  in  that,  Xatious  of  strange  languages, 
may  hereby  communicate  their  meaning  together  in  writing,  though  of 
snndrie  tonges/" 

After  rehearsing  his  reasons  for  dedicating  his  "Characterie"  to  the 
Queen,  Bright  adds:  "  If  it  may  be  so  happy  as  to  inioye  the  influence 
of  your  Maicsties  fauoure  and  good  liking,  1  doubt  not,  but  it  will 
growe  up,  be  embraced,  and  yeeld  profitable  fruit  unto  many,  &  I 
myself  thereby  shal  have  atteined  for  my  particular  respect,  that  which 
in  a  lower  degree,  many  shal  enjoy  by  the  vse  of  this  my  inuentio, 
which  I  hope  (be  it  said  with  modestie)  wanteth  little  to  equal  1  it,  with 
that  old  deuise  of  Ciceroes,  but  your  Maicsties  alowance.  &  Cicerocs 


name." 


Although  the  method  was  clumsy  and  incapable  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  invented,  yet  a  brief  description  may  be  inter- 
esting. The  system  was  not  alphabetic  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  commonly  understood.  The  author  alludes  to  the  signs  as  alphabet- 
ical, however,  and  in  his  '-Cbaracterie  Table"  each  alphabetical  group 
of  words  is  represented  by  signs  identical  at  their  beginnings.  Thus 
all  words  beginning  with  A  were.  eoni}>osed  of  a  perpendicular  stroke, 
the  signification  of  the  words  depending  on  an  addition  at  the  base. 
There  were  four  slopes  that  oould  be  given  to  each  letter  and  twelve 
ways  of  varying  the  base,  so  that  forty-eight  words  could  be  written 
under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  when  necessary,  though  this  was  sel- 
dom done.  For  instance,  under  A  in  the  "Characterie  List"  are  twenty- 
four  words,  under  n  forty,  and  under  v  (which  includes  k  and  g)  the 
full  quota  of  forty  eight,  each  separate  part  having  also  its  own  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  doubtless  to  assist  the  memory.  The  alphabetical 
signs  are  the  following: 

1 1  f  1  n  r  i  r  m  r  1  r  t  f  ? 

ABC     DEFOHILMNOPRSTU. 

The  character  for  c  represents  also  K  and  Q;  that  for  i,  j  anf.  Y ;  and 
U,  V  and  w. 

The  following  twelve  words  will  show  the  twelve  terminal  marks  ap- 
plied to  the  perpendicular  form  of  the  letter  A: 

J  abound.  |,  accuse.  J  again.  L  almost. 

[  about.  J  advance.  [,  age.  J  also. 

J  accept  [  air.  J  all.  [^although. 
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"The  Characterie  Table"  covers  11  pages  and  contains  537  words 
followed  by  the  respective  shorthand  forms,  all  of  which  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory.  The  "  Appellatiue  Words"  are  included  on  28 
pages,  while  the  "Table  of  English  Wordes,"  or  dictionary,  fills  180 
pages.  By  applying  a  particular  mark,  generally  a  dot,  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  a  "  Characterie  "  word  the  meaning  is  changed  to  a  syu- 
onymous  word  or  one  of  contrary  meaning,  according  to  position.  The 
dictionary  is  intended  to  indicate  synonymous  words,  and  begins, 
" abandon,  forsake;  abase,  high;  abashe,  blush;  abate, great ;  abbey, 
companie;  abbote,  bishop;  abctte.  defend;  abhominable,  Jilthie ; 
abhorring,  flee;  abyde,  continue;  abilitie,  can;  able,  can;  abolish, 
destroy;  aboue,  ouer.v  Under  "Aer."  the  following  "Appelatiue 
Words'1  are  given:  breath,  exhalation,  miste,  reeke,  steame,  vapour. 
Under  "Arte:"  Alchemie,  arithmetike,  astrologie,  astronomic,  ehro- 
nographie,  cosmographie,  geographie,  geomotrie,  logike,  musike, 
poetrie,  rhetorike.  By  applying  a  mark  to  a  general  word  the  particu- 
lar word  intended  could  be  indicated.  "  A  word  of  the  same  sound, 
though  of  diuerse  sense  is  written  with  the  same,  as  fast,  for  absti- 
nence from  meat,  for  swiftness  and  sureness;  so  if  it  much  differ  not," 
as  whole  and  •  hole.  "  Primitiues  and  deriuatiues  are  known  by  the 
language,  as  he  is  a  virtuous  man,  not  a  virtue  man."  Words  ending 
in  ship  or  hood  require  "  the  character  of  ship  to  be  placed  underneath, 
and  whether  it,  or  hood  be  to  be  read,  the  language  will  plainly  de- 
liver. For  no  man  will  read  either  neighborship  or  friendhnod."  A 
dash  drawn  through  a  character  changed  its  signification,  the  sign  for 
"good"  with  a  dash  across  it  being  read  as  "not good.'1 

Peter  Bales,  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  brought  out  a  system  of  short- 
hand two  years  after  the  publication  of  Bright's  treatise.  This  formed 
the  first  part  of  a  volume  entitled  "The  Writing  Schoolemaster.  Con- 
tenting three  Bookes  in  one;  The  first,  teaching  Swift  writing;  The  Sec 
ond,  True  writing;  The  third,  Faire  writing.  The  first  booke,  Entituled ; 
The  Art  of  Brachygraphie:  that  is,  to  write  as  fast  as  a  man  speaketh 
treatably,  writing  but  .one  letter  ftr  a  word;  Yerie  commodious  for  the 
general!  encrease  and  furtherance  of  learning  in  all  Estates  and  degrees: 
the  knowledge  whereof  may  easily  be  attained  by  one  moneths  studie, 
and  the  performance  by  one  moneths  practise.  The  proofe  alreadie 
made  by  diuerse*  Schollers  therein. r  Bales'  brachygraphy  was  a  method 
of  abbreviated  longhand,  the  object  being,  as  stated,  to  represent  each 
word  by  a  single  letter,  the  various  words  being  distinguished  by 
placing  about  the  letters  certain  dots,  commas,  and  other  marks  in 
various  positions. 

In  1602  John  Willis,  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  published  anonymously 
at  London  "The  Art  of  Stenographic,  Teaching  by  plaine  and  certaine 
Rules,  to  the  Capaeitie  of  the  meanest,  and  for  the  use  of  all  profes- 
sions, The  way  of  compendious  Writing/'  This  was  the  first  system 
having  a  true  stenographic  alphabet,  and  its  author  distinguished  his 
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method  iVinii  those  of  his  predecessors  by  calling  ii  in  later  edition 
issued  under  his  own  same  "Spelling  Characterie."  The  alphabet  wil 
be  found  in  i  bo  appended  plate.  Willis  discarded  tin*  use  of  super 
fluous  letters,  represented  e  by  U  or  8,  the  digraph  ph  l>y  f,  g  by  g  cm 

l.  I'M-.     --In  every  word-,"  lit-  said,  ''those  letters  are  to  b uitta 

n  i  K'h  are  I  Kit  lightly  or  not  ftt  all  Bounded,  whether  they  be  vowels  m 
consonants."    Thirteen  or  more  editions  of  this  system  were  printed,  \ 
"Schoolmaster, "  still  further  explaining  it,  alao  being  sevei 
republished,  and  the  "Psalmes"  were  engraved  in  this  "charaetekj 

Bdmond  Willia  brongbl  onl    in    1018  "An  Abreuiatii f  writing  bj 

character,"  in  which  new  signs  were  chosen  for  most  of  the  letters. 

No  less  than  half  a  dozen  shorthand  systems  I) ml  appeared  after  tin 
publication  of  Edmond  Willis's  "  diameter"  when  Jeremiah  Rich,  ii 
1642,  printed  the  Nettmgraphy  of  hinnnde,  William  Cartwright.  Thi 
was  destined  to  greater  prominence  than  any  other  method  had  enjoy* 
and  dnring  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  editions  appeared  fir** 
time  to  time;  while  as  late  an  1840  ail  improvement  of  Rich's  system  It] 
the  eminent  divine  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  was  republished  in  Londfl* 
Addy,  Botley,  and  Stringer  were  indebted  to  Cartwright  and  Rich  ioi 
ms  published  under  their  respective  names. 

Thirty  years  after  Oartwright's  method  was  given  to  the  world  Wil 
h:i  in  Mason  brought  out  "  A  pen  pluck'd  liom  an  eagle's  wing."  <H.ln-: 
hooks  containing  modifications  of  his  method  or  new  principles  wen 
leaned  in  succeeding  years  and  ii  was  the  system  of  this  author,  issm-t 
iiiiuiii  I7i!0, entitled  ■■  Lu  Plume  Volante,"  which  Thomas  Gnrnej  im 
proved  and  published  about  1750,  and  used  in  Ids  work  as  stenograph)! 
in  reporting  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  Twenty  regular  edi 
lions  of  Gurney's  works,  extending  over  one  hundred  and  thirtj  yean 
Lave  been  issued,  while  the  method  has  been  republished  by  others  ii 
parious  forms.  Tins  system  has  been  used  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Brit 
r,h  Parliament  for  more  than  b  century,  and  Mr.  Gurney-Salter  state? 
that  it  is  the  meansof  reporting  the  evidence  printed  in  at  least  three 

fourths  of  the  blue   books  of  parlii ntary  committees,  royal  eommis 

sions,  Btc,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  inquiries,  official  and  mm 
official. 

John  By  mm,  of  Manchester,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  invented  i 
system  of  stenography  which  was  published  in  1707,  after  his  death 
under  the  title  "  Tin*  Universal  English  Shorthand."  This  system  ftfl 
beeu  republished  by  a  number  of  persons  and  is  still  used  to  somi 
extent  In  England. 

Itr.  William  Pordyce  Mavor  brought out R  shorthand  system  in  1  77s 
,\  new  method  issued  two  years  later  and  entitled  •■  Universal  Stenog 
raphy,"  became  very  popular,  passed  through  ten  editions,  and  is  prM 
tieed  at  this  day  by  a  lew  pmlessioua!  shorthand  writers  io  London. 

"An  essay  intended  to  establish  a  standard  for  an  universal  ays 
stenography,'1  by  Samuel  Taylor,  published  in  London  in   IftN 
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marks  another  stenographic  era.  The  work  passed  through  many 
editions,  was  repriuted  in  the  United  States,  and  the  system  adapted 
to  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.  The  method  was 
republished  in  more  or  less  modified  forms  and  manifold  editions  by 
Odell,  Harding,  Gould,  and  others.  Next  to  Isaac  Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy Taylor's  system  is  most  used  by  English  reporters  tor  the  press. 

The  publication  of  Isaac  Pitman's  "  Stenographic  Soundhand"  in  1837 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history  of  English 
shorthand. 

The  Phonographic  Journal,  lithographed  in  phonography,  made  its 
appearance  in  Manchester  in  January,  1842.  This  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Phonotypic  and  later  as  the  Phonetic  Journal,  and  is 
now  in  its  fiftieth  volume,  25,(KM)  copies  being  issued  each  week. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1843,  a  u  Phonographic  Corresponding  Society" 
was  formed  to  correct  the  exercises  of  learners  gratuitously  through  the 
mails.  In  four  years  the  membership  had  reached  1,000.  The  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Phonetic  Society,  and  its  existence  to 
the  present  time  has  been  uninterrupted. 

The  changes  through  which  the  system  has  passed  will  be  of  interest 
as  showing  the  varied  uses  of  stenographic  material  which  have  been 
suggested  and  practiced  in  half  a  century. 

The  appended  plate  contains  the  alphabet  of  1837,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  letters  t,  d,  k,  g,  th,  tfr,  m,  n,  1,  r,  ng,  and  y,  and  the  small 
circle  form  for  s  remain  unchanged  at  the  present  time.  Dots l  placed 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  consonant  stroke  represented  the 
vowels  e,  a,  ii,2  while  dashes  in  the  same  positions  stood  for  a,  o,  oo, 
and  small  semicircles  similarly  placed  indicated  I,  u,  and  oi,  respec- 
tively. Ou  was  shown  by  a  small  acute  angle  pointed  downward  in 
first  position,  which  in  1840  was  selected  for  I.  Initial  hooks  indicated 
an  added  1  or  r.  Only  one  sign,  written  upward,  was  used  to  represent 
r  and  when  standing  alone  a  tick  was  placed  before  it,  the  whole  re- 
sembling a  bookkeeper's  check  mark. 

In  the  edition  of  1S40  great  changes  were  made  and  the  system  was 
called  u  phonography."  The  alphabet  appeared  with  a  do/en  new  con- 
sonants, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  No  consonant  signs 
were  provided  for  w  and  y,  but  small  half  circles  were  made  to  repre- 
sent these  sounds  with  a  vowel  following,  in  the  three  positions  of  the 
dot  and  dash  vowels,  small  acute  angles  represented  T,  oi,  and  ou, 
while  right  angles  were  used  for  wi  and  wow.  L  and  r  were  joined  to 
strokes  either  initially  or  finally,  and  r  was  added  to  I  by  making  it 
heavy,  while  the  shading  of  m  changed  its  signification  to  inp.  Mak- 
ing a  character  half  its  length  added  t  or  d,  or  n,  the  principle  not 
being  uniformly  applied.  This  edition  was  issued  on  a  sheet  7  by  Sw- 
indles, printed  on  one  side,  the  characters  being  engraved  on  copper, 


'See  Isaac  Pitman's  alphabet  in  plate  under  date  of  1871. 

*Tlie  diacritical  marks  are  explained  on  the  pa<je  prefacing  the  Series  of  alphabets. 
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anil  it  sold  for  a  peony.     Its  publication   was  contemporaneous   with 
the  introduction  of  penny  postage  in  Great   Britain  and  rheaj 
rates  Favored  its  distribution.     The  third  edition  was  issued  in 
ber,  18*0,  on  two  large  sheets,  while  the  fourth  edition  (1.841)  was  :. 
sheet  ii  by  fl  inches,  printed  on  both  sides  with  type  and  woodontt 
Like  the  preceding  it  was  referred  to  as  an  edition  uol  mi  m 
changes  in  the  syBtem  lint  to  indieate  its  altered  I'ot'in  of  publication. 

In  isn'the  fifth  edition  appeared  in   three  different  forms  1. 1 
the  pocket,  school,  and  people's  editions,  and  published  at  prii  ■ 
iug  from  threepence  to  two  shillings,     hi  this  edit  ion  the  curved  don  | 
ward  i  was  introduced,  which  was  thickened  to  add  1, 

The  sixth  edition  (1844),  issued  on  a  sheet  while  the  seventh 
ing  prepared  in  hook  form,  introduced  the  seven  vowel  seals,  as  follows: 
Long:  '■,  a,  ;i.  a,  ah,  B,  W, 

Short:    i,  e,  a,  A.  r.,  u.r.. 

Prom  1844  to  1847  this  scale,  which  had  lieen  -suggested  by  A.  J. 
Ellis,  was  used,  bat  Mr-  Pitman  slates,  "The   loud  ami    eoul  in 
satisfaction  of  nearly  all  the  friends  of  phonetic  spelling,  and  thi 
sibility  of  Working  the  .scheme  satisfactorily,  ai  .length  induced  Mr.  EI1U 
to  consent  to  the  rejectiou  of  the  long  nh,  and  with  the  appearance  ••( 
the  eighth  edition,  containing  the   old    six  vowel   scale,  pliouii 
sprang  Into  new  life."     At  this  time  all  letters  were  hahed  to  add  t  or 
d  uniformly. 

Alter  the  second  edition  Mr.  Pitman  says  11 next  impoi  tan 

was  the  seventh,  in  January,  1845,  containing  many  improvemi 
result  of  the  extensive  practice  which  the  system  hud  then  i 
from  several  thousand  writers,  who  had  used  it  in  their  corresp 
and  for  all  the  purposes  of  common  writing  as  well  as  lor  n  : 
About  two  thousand  copies  monthly  were  sold  of  this  edition,  w  I 
kepi  constantly  standing  ill  type,  till  tin-  experience  of  teachi 
ge  ited  improvementa  in  the  arrangemeiil  of  the  work,  and  a  lew  inim.r 
natters  of  detail  were  I'ound  to  need  revision." 

In  tlie  seventh  edition  loops  for  si   and   sir  were  introduced;  lr  waa 
represented  by  a  Imok  placed  before  the  character  lor  1  as  n-i 
making  the  1  heavy,  and  ii  was  expressed   by  a  hook  preceding  the  r. 
Final  hooks  for  r  anil  !  were  changed  to  represent  n  and  tion. 

The  eighth  edition,  which   was  issued  in    1847.  introduced 
struck  backward  before  treble  consonants  (•<  indieate  u. 

New  signs  for  w  and  y  were  given  in  1852  in  the  ninth  edition,  these 

being  the  curved  characters  lor  r  and  I.  respectively,  i le  heavy j   the 

sign   previously   given    to  v  was  accorded   to  h;  initial  honks  to  the 
liquids  (1,  r,  m,  n),  transformed  them  into  wl,  wr,  wm,  and  wu,  while  to 

avoid  confusion  in  placing  initial  hooks  to  n 1  n  hi  add  r,  the  in  and 

a  iveiv  thickened;  curved   tetters  were   made,  of  double  length   bo  add 

for. 
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Tn  1857  the  vowel  scale  was  changed  from  e,  a,  a,  to  a,  a,  e.  Upon 
the  publication  of  tins  modification  in  the  tenth  edition  a  revolt  among 
writers  of  the  system  arose.  The  contest  was  long  and  determined. 
The  change  wa«  gradually  accepted  in  England;  but  American  pho- 
nographers  generally  refused  to  sanction  it.  Benn  Pitman  adhered  to 
the  old  vowel  scale,  as  did  A.  J.  Graham  and  other  phonographic  pub- 
lishers. When,  in  1867,  Munson's  textbook  appeared,  the  new  vowel 
scale  was  incorporated  in  his  system. 

A  small  final  hook  on  the  involute  side  of  straight  strokes  to  repre- 
sent f  and  v  was  introduced  in  the  tenth  edition ;  tion  was  indicated  by 
a  larger  hook;  a  stroke  form  (the  third  h  in  the  alphabet  of  1871  in  the 
plate)  was  given  to  h,  and  the  lengthening  of  a  curve  added  to  the  origi- 
nal letter  tr,  dr  or  thr,  thr  only  having  been  added  in  the  ninth  edition. 

According  to  the  eleventh  edition  (1862)  w  and  y  were  represented 
by  the  signs  wr  and  h  of  the  ninth  edition  as  well  as  by  the  heavy 
curves  assigned  them  ten  years  before;  double-sized  initial  hooks  were 
made  to  represent  thl  and  ii,  which  could  be  written  in  two  ways,  as 
though  made  of  wire  and  turned  over,  as  could  also  the  signs  for  thr  and 
fir,  the  r  hooks  being  half  the  size  of  the  1  hooks.  The  prefix  in  before  h 
was  written  with  a  small  curve  turned  upward  or  downward,  as  was 
most  convenient  for  joining. 

Of  the  twelfth  edition  Mr.  Pitman  said :  u  We  have  used  up  all  the 
stenographic  material,  and,  as  we  who  know  the  system  so  well  believe, 
have  used  it  in  the  best  maimer.  If  anyone  can  produce  additional 
material — some  stenographic  sign,  any  hook,  or  crook,  or  circle,  or 
straight  or  curved  stroke,  in  any  direction,  that  is  not  employed  in 
phonography,  or  of  wlrich  he  can  show  a  better  use — we  are  willing  to 
listen  to  him;  but  until  some  such  proposition  as  that  comes  before  us 
there  will  be  no  change  in  phonographic  writing."  The  ninth-edition 
sign  for  y  became  again  Ir,  as  it  had  been  in  the  seventh  edition,  while 
the  w  of  the  ninth  edition  represented  rk  or  rg. 

In  I860  a  large  initial  hook  on  k  made  kw,  while  a  large  initial  circle 
on  k  represented  skw;  w  and  y  were  allowed  but  one  sign  each:  viz, 
the  ninth  edition  characters  for  wr  and  h.  In  1873  an  h  was  added  to 
the  w  by  making  the  initial  hook  larger,  and  the  rk  or  rg  of  the  twelfth 
edition  was  changed  to  rch  or  rj. 

Certain  straight  letters  were  made  double  length  in  1884  to  add  thr, 
etc.  In  1887  a  large  initial  circle  was  used  for  sw,  skw  being  indicated 
by  writing  an  s  circle  inside  of  a  large  initial  hook  on  k.  The  use  of 
the  heavy  curve  for  rch  and  rj  was  discontinued  in  1888. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  LIST  OF  AUTHORS  AND  ANONYMOUS  WORKS  IN  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  following  list  includes  only  the  names  of  those  who  have  issued 
systems  of  shorthand  or  text-books  on  the  art  in  the  English  language, 
with  anonymous  works  of  the  same  character.    No  mention  is  made  of 
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works  describing  the  advantages  of  the  art,  its  history,  literature,  or 
practice,  discussions  of  systems,  magazines,  works  printed  in  shorthand 
characters,  proceedings  and  other  publications  of  stenographic  socie- 
ties, musical  shorthand,  shorthand  numerals,  or  books  of  a  similar 
scope. 

The  date  following  each  name  or  work  is  that  of  the  earliest  authen- 
tic publication,  and  when  the  time  of  issue  is  not  printed  on  the  title 
page  what  is  known  or  believed  to  be  the  date  is  given  in  parentheses. 


Timothe  Bright.     1588. 

Peter  Bales.     1590. 

John  Willis.     1602. 

William  Folkingham.     1618. 

Edmond  Willis.     1618. 

William  Labourer.     1620. 

Thomas  She! ton.    1620. 

Willoughby.    1621. 

Witt.    1630. 

Henry  Dix.     1633. 

Mawd.    1635. 

Theophilus  Metcalfe.     1&35. 

William  Cartwright.     1642. 

Jeremiah  Rich.     1646. 

Simon  West.     1647. 

John  Farthing.     1654. 

George  Dalgarno.     (About  1656.) 

Job  Everardt.    1658. 

Noah  Bridges.     1659. 

William  Addy.     (1664?) 

Thomas  Heath.     1661. 

John  Wilkins.     166*. 

Pen's  dexterity  compleated.     1669. 

William  Hopkins.     1670. 

William  Facy.     1672. 

William  Mason.     1672. 

S.  Shelton.     1672. 

Lawrence  Steel.     (1672.) 

Samuel  Botley.     (1674.) 

Elisha  Coles.     1674. 

Bartlett.     (About  1675.) 

Nathaniell  Stringer.     (16*0?) 

Art  of  short  writing.  .1684. 

Moses  Lane.     1687. 

George  Ridpath.     1687. 

Ratcliffe.     (1688?) 

John  West.     (1690?) 

Abraham  Nicholas.     1692. 

Walter  Cross.     1698. 

Henry  Barmby.     (1700.) 

Francis  Tanner.     1712. 

Stenography.     (1712.) 

W.  Mather.     1714. 

Samuel  Lane.     (1715.) 

Whole  art  of  short  writing.    1715. 


James  Weston.     1727. 

Philip  Gibbs.     1736. 

William  Webster.     1738. 

Thomas  Cumming.     (About  1741.) 

Thomas  Andrews.     1744. 

Aulay  Macaulay.     1747. 

W.  C.     1748. 

P.  M.     1748. 

Samuel  Jeake.     1748. 

Peter  Annet.     (1750.) 

Thomas  Gurney'.     1750. 

William  Tiffin.     (1750.) 

John  Angell.     (1758.) 

Jonathan  Smart.     1759. 

John  Mitchell.     1760. 

Thomas  Stackhouse.     (1760.) 

Henry  Taplin.     (1760.) 

James  Swaino and  Joseph  Siinins.  (1761.) 

David  Lyle.     1762. 

Alphabet  of  reason.     1763. 

Mark-  Anthony  Meilan.     1764. 

Anthony  Clayton.     1765. 

Win.   Holds  worth    and    Wm.   Aldridge. 

(1766.) 
John  Byrom.     1767. 
Joseph  Gurney.     1773. 
John  Palmer.     1774. 
Robert  Graves  and  S.  Ashton.     1775. 
William  Williamson.     1775. 
Universal  shorthand.     1776. 
Shorthand  dictionary.     (1777.) 
William  F.  Ma vor.     1778. 
William  I.  Blanchard.     1779. 
Thomas  Hervey.     (1779.) 
Francis  Peck.     1779. 
Edward  Hodgson.     (1780/ 
Samuel  Soare.     1780. 
M.Nash.     1783. 
New  scheme.     1783. 
John  West.     1784. 
Samuel  Taylor.     1786. 
Simon  George  Bordley.     (1787.) 
William  Graham.     1787. 
Elements  of  shorthand.     1787. 
Brachygraphy.     1788, 
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Thomas  Sarjeant.    1789. 
Henry  Clarke.    (1790 1) 
Thomas  Rees.    (1790.) 
New  treatise.    (About  1790.) 
R.  Tailor.    1791. 
John  Cary.     1793. 
Thomas  Molineux.     1796 
A.  Croine.    1798. 
Philip  Doddridge.    1799. 
Greathead.     (About  1800.) 
William  Harwin.     1800. 
Thomas  Hodson.     1800. 
M.  Kadclyffo  Prosser.     1800. 
Samuel  Richardson.     1800. 
Henry  Ewington.     1801. 
Stenography ;  being,  etc.     1801. 
P.  Roberts.    1802. 
Richard  Roe.  '  1802. 
Pterography.    1802. 

Stenography,  or  the  art  of  shorthand  per- 
fected.   1802. 
Gard.     1803. 

Joseph  Nightingale.     (1803f) 
H.  D.  Symonds  and  T.  Ostell.     1804. 
W.  William*.     1804. 
The  Amanuensis.     (1801.) 
George  Nicholson.     1806. 
Thomas  Brand.     1807. 
Benjamin  Yah*.     1808. 
1.  H.  ('live.     1810. 
C.  Mangan.     1810. 
Thomas  Oxlcy.     1811. 
K.  Duncan.     (1812?) 
James  Henry  Lewis.     1812. 
George  Odell.     1812. 
Samuel  Sams.     1812. 
Edward  Lawson.    1813. 
James  Adams.     (1814.) 
John  Dangertield.     1814. 
A.  \Y.  Stones.     1814. 
Shorthand  or  the  flying  pen.     1814. 
J.  H.  Bobbett.     1815. 
T.  Kitchingman.     1815. 
James  Mitchell.     1815. 
Manual  of  short-hand.     (About  181.">.) 
James  Duncan.     1816. 
Andrew  Hunter.     1816. 
William  Gardiner.     1817 
Aaron  Floyd.     1818. 
Thomas  Lloyd.     1819. 
Richard  Parr.     1819. 
William  Gaw tress.     1819. 
J.Kellv.     1820. 
Phiuehas  Bailey.     1821. 
Peregrine  Bingham.    1821. 


A.  Walker.     1821. 
John  Moon.     1822. 
Jonathan  Dodge.     1823. 
Marcus  T.  C.  Gould.     1823. 
William  Harding.     1823. 

D.  Hewett.     1823. 
George  Jackson.    1823. 
Clement  Walker.     1823. 
H.  L.  Barnnm.    1824. 
W.  Blair.     1824. 

M.  D.  Finn.     (1824.) 

Charles  John  Green.     1824. 

Henry  Orme.     1824. 

Isaac  Stetson.     1824. 

Shorthand  simplified.     1824. 

John  Bennett.     1825.  * 

Langdale.     1825. 

Thomas  Gibbons.    1825. 

Duncan  McDougal.     1825. 

Henry  Upington.     1825. 

Easy  introduction,  etc.     1825. 

W.  A.  Enfield.     1826. 

Thomas  Gardner.     1826. 

E.  Ilinton.     (1826.) 
Anthony  Peacock.     (1826.) 
Theophihw  Williams.     1826. 
T.  1 ).  Knight.     1828. 
Charles  Latham.     1828. 

W.  Reynolds.     1888. 

Josias  M.  Steed.     1828. 

System  of  shorthand.     (About  1828.) 

J.  Carstairs.     1829. 

Complete  system  of  stenography.     1829. 

G.  H.  Cooper.     (About  1830.) 

J.P.Grellet.     (1830.) 

J.Curtis:     1830. 

William  Snell.     (1830?) 

William  Honshaw.     1831. 

E.  Lloyd.     (1831.) 

R.  Shorter.     1831. 

Thomas  Towndrow.     1831. 

Jasper  and  John  Aitchison.     1832. 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow,     1832. 

John  Henry  Cooke.     1832. 

G.  W.Jones.     (1832.) 

W.  H.  Sigston.     1832. 

Lorenzo  1).  Grosveuor.     1833. 

Thomas  Moat.     1833. 

Thomas  Parker.     1833.  ' 

Perkins.     1833. 

Robert  Cabell  Rofie.     1833. 

John  Wells.     1833. 

John  Gardner.     1834. 

Laming  Warren  Tear.     1834, 

Wood.     1834. 
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Daniel  Cadnian.    (1&35.) 

R.  Feeny.    1835. 

J.  George.    1835. 

William  Whitehead.    (1835. ) 

Complete  system  of  short  hand .     ( 1835. ) 

H.  W.  Day.    1836. 

Thomas  How.    1836. 

Charles  Kerin.    1836. 

I.  Nelson.    1836. 

Joseph  Webster.    1836. 

John  Galloway.     (1837.) 

Isaac  Pitman.     (1837.) 

E.  Ventris.   .(1837.) 
Hints  on  shorthand.    1837. 
T.  C.  Foster.    1838. 
Franco  Frank.    1838. 

S.  W.Leonard.    1838. 
Eneas  Mackenzie.    (1838.) 
C.  P.  Newton.     1838. 
James  Nye.     (1838.) 
Alfred  Peirce.    1838. 
A.  G.  Tyson.    1838. 
C.  Williams.    1838. 
V.  D.  De  Stains.     1839. 
L.  B.  Hanaford.    1839. 
R.  Waddington.     1839. 
British  shorthand.     1839. 
William  Carpenter.     1840. 
J.  Clarke.     (About  1840. ) 
Robert  Dawson.    1840. 
Delaine.     (About  1840. ) 
G.  Eyre.    1840. 
J.  Fancutt.     1840. 
James  Glover.     1840. 
Granville.     (1840.) 

F.  Maclonghlin.     (About  1840.) 
Mudie.     (About  1840.) 

W.  and  J.  Short.     (About  1840.) 

P.  B.  Templeton.     1840. 

Tyas.    1840. 

Improved  concise  system.     1840. 

Minute  hand.     (About  1840.) 

System  of  shorthand.     (About  1840.) 

j!  II.  Buck.     1841. 

James  Hargreaves.     1841. 

Samuel  A.  Good.     18-12. 

Charles  Saxton.     1842. 

John  Shoveller.     (About  1842.) 

Simeon  S.  Woodhouse.     1842. 

Penny  system.     1842. 

G.  Bradley.     1843. 

Gurney's  system  simplified.     1843. 
Stephen  Pearl  Andrews.     1814. 
C.  Brumby.     1844. 
Alexander  John  Ellis.     (1844). 


Art  of  reporting.     1844. 
Self-instructor's  assistant.     1844. 
Shorthand  writer's  pocket  guide.    18 
Stephen  P.  Andrews  and  A.  F.  Boy 

1845. 
George  L.  Artis.     1845. 
Keyes  A.  Bailey.    1845. 
Henry  Jones.    1845. 
W.  Shilleto.     1845. 
Stenography;  or  the  art  of  shorthu 

(About  1845. ) 
E.  Harmon.    1846. 
Michael  T.  O'Connor.    1846. 
Amasa  D.  Sproat.     1846. 
William  Wilson.     1846. 
Henry  Blundell.     1847. 
J.  Best  Davidson.     1847. 
Stewart  Hardinge.     1847. 
Thomas  Kentish.     1847. 
William  Selwyn.     1847. 
Joseph  Snaith.     1847. 
W.  Plumb.     (1848.) 
Alexander  Melville  Bell.     1849. 
James  C.  Booth.     1849. 
Elias  Lougley.     1849. 
Henry  M.  Parkhurst.     1849. 
Robert  Patterson.     1849. 
Diamond  shorthand.     1849. 
New  system  of  phonography.     (1849!) 
J.Jordan  Coulter.     (About  1850.) 
Fancis  Fauvel-Gouruud.     1850. 
Stenography.     (About  1850.) 
Thomas  Allen  Reed.     1851. 
J.D.Everett.     (1852.) 
W.  H.  Hart  and  J.  Mouteath.     1852. 
William  Oliver.     ( 1852. ) 
Epinetus  Webster.     1852. 
I).  W.  Heath.     1853. 
Clement  R.  Needham.     1853. 
Benn  Pitman  and  R.  P.  Prosser.     (1853 
James  Drake.     1854. 
Andrew  J.  Graham.     1854. 
David  Hammond.     1855. 
Martin  Hubbell.     1855. 
Benn  Pitman.     (1855.) 
John  Price.     1855. 
W.  E.  Scovil.     1855. 
Catechism  of  shorthand.    1855. 
George  Cameron.     1856. 
John  Huxham.     1856. 
William  Lyle.     1856. 
John  McCombe.     1856. 
Ebenezer  Soper.     1856. 
George  Vasey.     1856. 
D.  S.  Brown.     1857. 
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8  Coleman.    1857. 
7  Dircks.    1857. 
on.    1857. 
Strickland.    1857. 
pson  Cooper.    1858. 
as  Mitchell.    1858. 
L.  Capen.    (1859.) 
.     1859. 

Freeman.     (1859.) 
1  Geiger.     1860. 
as  W.  Hill.     1860. 
hints  on  shorthand.    1860. 
>ry.    (1861.) 

I  Philip  Lindsley.    1861. 
ster.    (1862.) 
ird  James  Jones.     1862. 
lias  Lew.     1862. 
dfern.     1862. 
h  Beale.     1863. 
tv  Michaelis.    1863. 
Thompson.     1863. 
dhani  Carr.    (1864.) 
Edmeuce.    1864. 
am  Hall.    (1864.) 
a  E.  Marshall.    1864. 
ira  Pettigrew.     (1864.) 
rger.    1865. 
P.  Good.     (1865.) 
>graphic  Alliance.     1865. 
,rd  Fitch  Underhill.     1865. 
\  Wright.     (1865.) 
Fowler.  •  (1866.) 
uu  P.  Jacobs.     1866. 
5T8  phonographic  handbook.  (1867.) 
sw  J.  Marsh.     1867. 
s  E.  Mniison.     1867. 
rick  Pitman.     (1867.) 
arson  Renshaw.    1867. 
attieu  Williams.     1867. 
aviated  longhand.     1867. 
Dimbleby.     (1868.) 
Gardner.     1868. 
Ter  Kechorst.     (1868.) 
nder  Herbert  Thompson.     1868. 
L.  Christien.     1869. 
Haskell.     (1869.) 
7  Newman.     (1869.) 
o  Young.     1869. 
rrell.     (1870?) 
Boardman  Burnz.     (1870.) 
iray.     (About  1870.) 
I.     (About  1870.) 

(About  1870.) 
-d.     1870. 
ilev  Walker.     1870. 

ao6i — 2. 


Excelsior  shorthand.    1870. 

Mahlon  Oliphant.    1871. 

J.  B.  Rundell.    1871. 

Shorthand  reporter's  code.     1871. 

James  Madison  Allen'.    1872. 

Singleton  W.  Davis.    ( 1872. ) 

George  G.  W.  Morgan .    (1872. ) 

L.L.Willson.    1872. 

Bruce.    (18731) 

Robert  Dunlop.    1873. 

William  Parker.    1873. 

W.  George  Waring.     1873. 

C.J.Brown.     1874. 

S.  Hunter.     1874. 

Wallace  Ritchie.     1874. 

Robert  Wailcs.     1874. 

G.H.Wills.     (1874.) 

Armstrong.    (About  1875.) 

Alfred  S.  Childs.     (1875.) 

John  L.  Driscol.     1875. 

T.  H.Gleason.     (1875?) 

Curtis  Haven.     (1875.) 

Alfred  Parsons.     (1875.) 

William  Passmore.    (1875.) 

Summers  and  Clark.     1875. 

John  Thompson.    1875. 

John  S.  Verity.     (1875.) 

J.  C.  Zachos.    1875. 

Shorthand   without  a  master.     (About 

1875.) 
Robert  S.  Goodman.     1876. 
Edward  C.  Hoyt.     (1876.) 
T.W.Nixon.     1876. 
Alex.  F.  Roy.     1876. 
James  Singleton.     1876. 
John  Brown  Smith.     1876. 
Henry  Borchers.     1877. 
Samuel  Kaufman  and  F.  Buehler.     1877. 
George  Luff.     1877. 
W.  W.  Osgoodby.     1877. 
A.  J.  Pcrnin.     1877. 
Helen  M.  Pcrnin.     1877. 
William  P.  Upham.     1877. 
James  Williams.     1877. 
Thomas  Anderson.     1878. 
James  O.  Clephane.     18781. 
J.  George  Cross.     1878. 
Noble  E.  Dawson.     1878. 
Albert  L.  Leusbuscher.     1878. 
.Joseph  Amable  Manseau.     1878. 
Christopher  Columbus  Packard.     187*.. 
A.  J.  Pern  in  and  A.  Mainville.     1878. 
Charles  B.  Strong.     (1878.) 
Roseoe  L.  Fames.     1879. 
Joseph  Hunt.     1879.. 


f 


14  SHORTHAND    IN? 

»  works  (It'scrihiiir;  the  ail  van? 

1  practice,  discussions  of  systen 

character**,  proceedings  and  < 
ties,  musical  short  ha  ml,  >hoi 

M'OJM*. 

The  date  following  each  nai 
tie  publication,  and  when  the 
page  what  is  known  or  believi 

•  •  TjiihitIh*  Hi  i^lit.     I  ."•«*. 

I't-iir  Haiti*.     I.ViO. 

.Inhii  Willii*.     ltMrj. 
i  .  William  |-'<ilkin^h;iiii.     lrtl*. 

KiLiiinml  Willie     \*\*. 

W  illinin  Labourer.     WWn. 

rhi»m:iH  Slirltmi.     lfc.it. 

Willmi^lilij.     Ki'Jl. 

Win.     Ii»>. 

Ilt-iirv  I>ix.     l«tt. 

Mawil.     IKIL"). 

I  li»->»|iliiln*«  M*'ti';ilft'.     Itl'IT*. 

\\>]!i.itn  <  .irtwrinhl.     It*> IL\ 

.1»  nvn.ili  Km  li.      I  •  i  I  *  i . 

>iiiinii  \l  •■»?.     1*1IT. 

.lulni  I ";«rl !•  ifi^r.      Pill. 

(i«-iir^»*  Pal^ai no.     iAl«»nt  ltiTrfi.) 

.lull  K\ i-r .ir«I? .     1  •!■"•>*. 

N...ili  i:rnliii-.     1»;."»!». 

Wi31j.hu  A«M>.       l»5»".lf> 

I  h'»:it :^  Id  .■  tli.      lt*;i. 

J.-Iili  Wilkifii.      ItJii-. 

1%-fi'^  fl«-\iiTiiy  •  innjiU'ritfil.     ItiHl*. 

W  12;. mi  H'*pkni».      I»»7'i. 

W  ilh:im  l"i.  \.      ltiTJ. 

\\  -l!i:i!i.  M.i»"!i.      l»iT-. 

-    Mm   !■■!:.      l'-TJ. 

I.  i  -\  t«  r.   «    -»!•■-!         1»»TJ.  i 

>.i'       '■  I    IliiT  !•■  .  Mm  I. 

I  !i-!..i  «...-».     i»;ti. 
}:..•!•■•         \  i •#.- 1 1  ]»,~:,.  . 

A : "  ■  ■  ?  - '  "it   "  *  r  1 1 1 . :  ^- .    . !  •  •*  I . 
M--%.  -   1  ..i    ■  .      1»>7. 
•  ■■«■:«•    ],'h.;>  it1..      1»>7 

!: .-. :  ■:.       :••*>' 

.I.|-     V,  .  -T  1ft*'? 

A  -r  ,'   .-i    N   ■  I.. .la-        lii'n.'. 
\\   .  t. -.      !•.*••» 

II-  -.'  ■    1.  .r-    -.y.         I7<»». 
>  r  i      :-  I  .•:'  .  r        ITU. 

ITU 
W     M  .■•  -         !71I 
**  *  •     -     I   i  •  t         1 7 1  "•  i 

V..\....     i;»  ..f  -S.nfl   \iflt:li^.      I7P. 
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as  of  the  art,  its  history,  literature,  or 
magazines,  works  printed  in  shorthand 
er  publications  of  stenographic;  socie- 
and  numerals,  or  books  of  a  similar 

or  work  is  that  of  the  earliest  authen- 
me  of  issue  is  not  printed  on  the  title 
to  be  the  date  is  given  in  parentheses. 


James  Weston.     1727. 
Philip  Giblm.     1736. 
William  Webster.     17J18. 
Thomas  dimming.     (A1>oui  1741.) 
Thomas  And  rows.     17H. 
A u lay  Macaulay.     1747. 
W.  C.     1748. 
P.M.     17  IS. 
Samuel  Jeake.     1748. 
Peter  Annet.     (1750.) 
Thorn  a  8  (Jumpy'.     1750. 
William  Tiffin.     (1750.) 
John  Angell.     il758. ) 
Jonathan  Smart.     1759. 
John  Mitchell.     1760. 
ThomaH  Stack  house.     ( 1760. ) 
Henry  Taplin.     ( 1 7*>0. ) 
JameRSwaineand  Joweph  Siiums.  (1761. > 
Daviil  Lyle.     1762. 
Alphabet  of  reason.     176!?. 
Mark-Anthony  Meilan.     1761. 
Anthony  Clayton.     1765. 
Wm.    lli»l«l8\vorth    and     Win.    Aldrid^e. 
(1766.) 

John  Itvrom.     1767. 

■ 

Joseph  (iiirtiey.     177.'!. 
John  Palmer.     1771. 
Robert  (JravcH  and  S.  Ashton.     1775. 
William  WillianiHou.     1775. 
I'niversal  shorthand.     1776. 
Shorthand  dictionary.     (1777.) 
William  F.  Mayor.     1778. 
William  I.  Hlanchard.     1779. 
Thomas  Hervey.     (1779.) 
FraneisPeek.     1779. 
Edward  HodgMiu.     (1780. 
Samuel  Snare.     17X0. 
M.Nash.     17X:i. 
New  seheme.      17x;>. 
John  West.     17XJ. 
Samuel  Taxlnr.     1~x«;. 

* 

Simon  (Jeorge  Hordlev.     (11X7.) 
Willi:im<irah:im.     17X7. 
ElemnitM  Ml'  »horthand.     17x7. 
Krarh\graphy.     17**. 


Thorn aa  Sarjeant.    1789. 
Henry  Clarke.    (1790 1) 

Thomas  Ree*.    (1790.) 

New  treat  inc.     (About  1790.) 

R.  Tailor.    1791. 

John  Cary.     179:i. 

Thoinaa  Molineiix.     1796 

A.  Crome.     1796. 

Philip  Doddridge.    1799. 

Creathead.     (Alnmt  1800.) 

William  Harwin.     1800. 

Thomas  Hodson.     1X00. 

M.  Radclyffo  Prosper.     1800. 

Samuel  Richardson.     1800. 

Henry  Ewingtoii.     1801. 

Stenography;  being,  etc.     1801. 

P.  Roberts.'    1802. 

Richard  Rue.  '  1802. 

Pterography.     1802. 

Stenography,  or  the  art  nf  shorthand  per 
feeted.     1802. 

Gard.     lxta 

Joseph  Nightingale.     M803*> 

II.  D.  SyiimiiiU  ami  T.  Ostcll.      1*01. 

W.  Wiiliams.     1*01. 

The  Amanuensis,     i  lxo|. \ 

(Jeorge  Nic hols* »n.     1806. 

Thomas  Brand.     1807. 

Benjamin  Vale.     1808. 

I.  H.  Tlive.     1810. 

('.  Mangan.     1H10. 

Thomas  Oxby.     1811. 

E.  Duncan.     (1812?) 

Jamea  Henry  J^ewis.     1X12. 

fteorge  Odell.     1812. 

Samuel  Samn.     1812. 

Edward  Lawson.     1813. 

J  amea  Adams.     ( 1814 . ) 

Jflm  ])atigertield.     1811. 

A.  W.  Stones.     1811. 

Shorthand  or  the  Hying  )hmi.     18M. 

J.  II.  Ilohbett.     1815. 

T.  Kitchiiiginan.     1X15. 

J  a  men  Mitchell.     1H1T>. 

Manual  of  slmrt-haiid.     (  About  1X15.  i 

James  Duncan.     lxit>. 

Ami rew  Hunter.     1816. 

William  Nardiiit  r.     1817 

Aaron  Flnjd.     ixl*. 

Thomas  Lloyd.     1M9. 

R  if  hard  Farr.     1819. 

William  (iawtreMA.     1H19. 

J.  Kelly.     1*20. 

PhiuehaH  Ha i ley.     1821. 

I'vrrpi  hit*  I  ting  ha  in.     1*21. 


lfi  RHORTHAM) 

lMiili'1  I ~ui1tii.it).     i  IKEi.1 

I!,  IVmijt.     liCTi. 

.1.  H.-i.|Be.     USB. 

WIlIiiuii  Whitehead.     iWCj 

I '••inplrle  nyMcni  ol'sburt  bam 

If.  W.t-iiy.     irm;. 

TL.HIMIH  Hew.      IKW. 

-.■Imtli- KCTin.     WW. 
I.  Neli.nu.     WW. 
J.f-.].1i  W.-l.-ter.     Wtti. 
.Mm-'allmriiy.    ilKff.i 
[•.•a-  I'll  limn.     ilK37.' 
K.  Vi-iitri*.     iIKC.i 
IliiiKinii.hiinhiHKl.     1H37. 
T.  C.  I '..Birr.     IKW. 
rr.im..  Ktnuk.     W*. 

>.  W.  I..-..I)! 

Kiwa-  Marl 
f'.l'.  Xt-ni. 


I"::--. 


--.William*. 
V.I.  Ik-Main 
]..  II.  l|.m:ifhn 
It.  W.,,1,1,,,;!, 


1-1. 

1-:;-. 
WW. 


:    .1  ■■!•!    !..::-  I-| 
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1835.) 


Art  of  reporting.    1844. 

Self-instructor's  assistant,    1844. 

Shorthand  writer'*  pocket  guide.    1S44. 

Stephen  P.  Andrews  and  A.  F.  Boyle. 
1845. 

George  L.  Artis.     1845. 

Keyes  A.  Bailey.    1845. 

Henry  Jones.    1845. 

W.  Shilleto.     1845. 

Stenography;  or  the  art  of  shorthand. 
(About  1845. ) 

E.  Harmon.    1846. 

Michael  T.  O'Connor.     1846. 

Amasa  D.  Sproat.    1846. 

William  Wilson.    1846. 

Henry  Blundell.     1847. 

J.  Best  Davidson.    1847. 

Stewart  Hardinge.    1847. 

Thomas  Kentish.     1847. 

William  Selwyn.    1847. 

Joseph  Snaith.     1847. 

W.  Plumb.     (1848.) 

Alexander  Melville  Bell.     1849. 

James  C.  Booth.     1849. 

Elias  Longley.     1849. 

Henry  M.  Park  hurst.     1849. 

Robert  Patterson.     1849. 

Diamond  shorthand.     1849. 

New  system  of  phonography.     (1849f) 
J.  Jordan  Coulter.     (About  1X30.) 

Fancis  Fauvel-Gouraud.     1850. 

Stenography.     (About  1850.) 

Thomas  Allen  Reed.     1851. 

J.D.Everett.     (1852.) 

W.  H.  Hart  and  J.  Monteath.     1852. 

William  Oliver.     ( 1852. ) 

Epinetus  Webster.     1852. 

D.  W.  Heath.     1853. 

Clement  R.  Needham.     1853. 

Bonn  Pitman  and  R.  P.  Prosaer.     (1853.  \ 

James  Drake.    1851. 

Andrew  J.  Graham.     1854. 

David  Hammond.     1855. 

Martin  Hubbell.     1855. 

Benn  Pitman.     (1855.) 

John  Price.     1855. 

W.  K.  Scovil.     1855. 

Catechism  of  shorthand.     1855. 

George  Cameron.     1856. 

John  Huxham.     1856. 

William  Lyle.     18,56. 

John  McComhe.     1856. 

Kbcnezer  So|>er.     1856. 

George  Vasey.     1856. 

D.  S.  Brown.     1857. 


T-L 


t 

i 

f 


Morris  Coleman.     1857. 
Henry  Dircks.    1857. 
Gassion.    1857. 
W.P.Strickland.    1857. 
Thoni]MH)U  Cooper.     1858. 
Thomas  Mitchell.    1K58. 
John  L.  Caj>en.    (1859.) 
Crary.     1859. 
John  Freeman.    (1859.) 
Alfred  Geiger.     1860. 
Thomas  W.Hill.     I860. 
Short  hints  on  shorthand.     1860. 
Gregory.    (1861.) 
David  Philip  Lindsley.     1861. 
F.Foster.    (1862.) 
Edward  James  Jones.     1862. 
Matthias  I^evy.     1862. 

F.  Red  fern.     18152. 
Joseph  Bealo.     1863. 
Gustav  Michael  is.     1863. 
John  Thompson.     1863. 
J.  Rodham  Carr.    (1864.) 
T.  D'Edmence.     1864. 
William  Hall.    (1864.) 
Alexis  E.  Marshall.    18(14. 
William  Pettigrew.    (1864.) 

G.  Berger.     1865. 
Peter  P.  Good.     (1865.) 
Phonographic  Alliunce.     1865. 
Edward  Fitch  Inderhill.     1865. 
W.W.Wright.    (1865.) 

F.  G.  Fowler.*  (1866.) 
William  P.  Jacobs.     1866. 

Haney's  phonographic  handbook.  (1867. 
Andrew  J.  Marsh.     1867. 
James  E.  Mnnsoii.     1867. 
Frederick  Pitman.    (1867.) 

G.  Pearson  Renshaw.     1867. 
W.  Mattieu  Williams.     1867. 
Abbreviated  longhand.     1867. 
J.  B.  Dimbleby.     (1868.) 

J.  K.Gardner.    1868. 

K.  P.  Ter  Ueehorst.     ( 1868. ) 

Alexander  Herbert  Thompson.     1868. 

J.H.  !,.  Cbristien.     1X«9. 

II.  1..  Himkell.     (1*59.) 

Henry  Newman.     ( 1869. ) 

Murdo  Young.     1X69. 

D.  Bimll.     (1*70!) 

F.li/a  lloardman  Biirnz.     (1**70. ) 

.1.  A.  tii-ay.     i  About  1870.) 

.IK.  II.     i  About  1870.) 

Marr.     t  About  1870.) 

Millard.     1*70. 

K.  Bailey  Walker.     1870. 


) 


»• 


I 
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1 S  SHORTHAND 

I).  Kimball.     1x7!'. 
i"*  W.  A.NH'lmlft.     1*7!». 

Jaiut**  RichanUou.     1879. 
j*  W.  K.  H.  Scarry.     1*7A 

*  Harvey  Worral.     1*7!». 

Sthftutt      of     Nhortrnrri      liar 
<1*7!».) 

Arthur  M.  Hakir.     1*>0. 

rharl.sl'.  Chaw.     1X*«». 

.1.  I..  I'ohMii.     ilKSO.) 

A.  L.  I>a\isini.     lxxo. 

Ilriiry  R.  KvmiM.     lxsn. 

Pft«T  liray.     (Alum!  1X80.) 

L.  A.  !lanti!iK<*.     !**>. 

Jij-orjje  llarriii.     i1**rt?) 

Thorna*  Him*.     (lWOf) 

Carl  Kaiiimryrr.     1**<>. 

1».  M.  Lathmj..     lxxn. 

Allnd  L.  Li-wi>.     1KX0. 

.laiur*  A.  No»»lr.     1*S0. 

.Inhii  K.  Kaukin.     1«X0. 

ii«M»rKi'  A.  Brll.     1X*1. 

Mon«Ti»rt'  Elliott.     l*xl. 

TliMin;i*  Kn^li^h.     (1KS1.) 

Kn-ilt  rick  t;|;mvillr.     IKK]. 

Ilrnry  MrLa^au.     ixxi. 

Kriwanl  Pix-km-ll.     i  1XX1.) 

.Ii.hn  T.  Torttr.     1n*1. 

JaiiM-*  KiiiiMon.     1W*1. 

Charlie  Spirn.     lx*l. 

.1   Tali.if.rpt.     1HH1. 

Toltia*  WitliHT.      1**1. 

Frank  Vt-is;li.    <1*>1.) 
>hnr(li;ui(l  maili*  ea*y.     lxsi. 
I».  L.  SmiII -Kin win'.     IK*-'. 
Mr  ami  Mr-.  I>.  L.  Scott-Hrowi 
Mat    t'raiMuck.     I**!'. 
William  W.  I»aniuU.     W2. 
A.'iiuii.     -I  •*'-'.» 
Jf»-^ph  II:iiiitiioim1.       l*xj.  i 
Alfr.  •!  .Lint'-.     I**!'. 
\V.  If.  l.inritfMfUM-.     I**-'. 
Fr^iH  i»  .lnl.ri  I  .••!  k      l*sj. 
K.    .1.    Naiikivt-U      an«l      Kr«l 

I»a\i«l  An-M-ins  l,i.i')n\.     IX; 

>.iw\rr  lirotllfT*.      ■  l**L\  i 
.1   M   -l.nii.     1**J. 
H.  K  Mo-Mart.     l^J. 
W  -  ThoniMin.     1*hj. 
•  ■n.ri:«'  II.  Tli>>riif ■•■!.     I**!'. 
«i.-..fn»  <;.  A  Hi  ii.     1*^1 
Artlmr  I.  1'i.irnr*.     I*KS. 
Alfr.  .J  M  Itiowiif        !»*:{., 

I  Tii  V.  V  I  >f  .Hi  ;iml  .l«iM|ih  Mil 
.li'L.i  M  .  «-il»f»*Jii.     l*Xlf 
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Edwin  Guest.     (1883.) 

M.  G.  Kiinmel.     1883. 

J.F.Laning.     1883. 

A.T.  Lawson.     (1883.) 

John  D.  Lowes.     1883.    # 

Oliver  McEwan.     1883. 

Charles  May r.     (1883.) 

Benn  Pitman  and  J.  B.  Howard.     1883. 

F.  Richmond  and  W.  J.  Shaw.     1883. 

E.  R.  Stickney.     1883. 
Miles  Araiitage.     1884. 

M.  M.  Bartholomew.     (1881. ) 
Eugene  Benett.     1X8-1. 
George  R.  Bishop.     1884. 
Frederick  Childerstone.     1884. 

F.  N.  (lose  and  G.  W.  Black.     ( 1884. ) 
Frederick  H.  Cogswell.     ( 1884. ) 
F.O.  Dettniann.     1884. 

Miss  M.P.Ellis.     1881. 

W.  B.  Gurney  and  sons.     1884. 

Hareourt  II.  norn.     1884. 

W.C.Horner.     1884. 

F.  8.  Humphrey.     18&4. 

A.  McKnight  and  W.  E.  Morgan.     18&4 

Charles  McPherson.     ( 1884.) 

Adam  Miller.     1884. 

R.  E.  Miller.     1884. 

Eldon  Morau.     18&4. 

James  Neville.     1884. 

W.  S.  North.     1884. 

John  Pickles.     (1884.) 

William  H.Slocum.     1884.- 

8.  N.  Stewart,     1884. 

C.W.Taylor.     (1884.) 

Frederick  Todd.     1881. 
T.  A.  Turner.     1884. 
1  J.S.White.     1881. 
I  Reporter's  handbook.     1884. 

W.  R.  Bailey.     1885. 

John  Barter.     1X85. 

A.Christie.     1885. 

John  Coombe.     (1885.) 
;  F.  G.  de  Fontaine.     1885. 
,  John  M.  Kueh.     1X85. 

Allan  B.  Lockett.     1XX5. 

George  Carl  Mares.     1885. 

W.J.O.Michell.     0*85). 

Charles  Pettrs.     1XX5. 

Walter  P.  Phillips.     1XX5. 

T.  M.  Rogers  aud  W.  M. Carpenter. 

John  Sawyer.     1885. 

Francis  H.  Valpy.     1X85. 

W.M.Wilson.     1X85. 

John  Banvard.     ( lXXli. > 

William  II.  Barlow.     1XX«. 

John  Bauineister,     1XXH, 


George  B.  Bower.     1886. 
R.  B.  Capon.     1886. 

C.  Austin  Doran.    (1886.) 
Thomas  8.  Malone.     ( 1886. ) 
K.  J.  Marsh.    1886. 
W.L.Mason.     (1886.) 
William  Metlorn.     1886. 
Charier  S.  Olcott.     1886. 

D.  Parker.    1886. 

Louisa  E.  B.  Barnes.     ( 1887 . ) 
Charles  C.  Beale.    1887. 
William  Benson.     1887. 
Henry  H.  Brown.    1887. 

D.  S.  Davies.     1887. 
Alfred  Day.    1887. 
Charles  A.  Dnttou.     (1887.) 
J.  Greevs  Fisher.    1887. 
Andreas  Gottschling.     1887. 
George  W.  Hall.     1887. 

E.  8.  Gnnn.    (1887.) 
A.  Rudy.    1887. 
Frank  Sweet.    ( 1887. ) 
Bates  Torrey.    1887. 
John  Watson.     1887. 
Alexander  T.  Wright.     (1887.) 
Mrs.  L.  Bronson.     1888. 

J.  8.  Campbell.     1888. 

Mrs.  M.  Alderson  Chandler.     1888. 

Isaac  8.  Dement.    1888. 

W.  B.  Dickson.     1888. 

C.  A.  Duren,  A.  W.  Vint,  and  W.  H.  Som 

email.    1888. 
Henry  Freeman.     1888. 
John  R.  Gregg.     (1888.) 
W.  II.  Hamendy.    1888. 
Joseph  A.  Hecbt.     1888. 
N.  P.  Heffley.     1888. 
John  George  Hodges.     1888. 
C.  P.  Kingsford.    (1888.) 
George  Lane.     1888. 

E.  G.  Mann.     1888. 

F.  L.  Meares.    (1888.) 
F.  J.  Millvey.     1888. 
E.  M.  Palmer.     1888. 
C.  Herbert  Keed.     1888. 

For  the  following  author*  and  w 
dates: 

Ball,  previous  to  1690. 
Blnndeiiiore,  previous  to  1H00. 
Blusset,  previous  to  1727. 
Button,  previous  to  1700. 
Ewen,  previous  to  175K. 
Grogan,  modern. 
Iligham,  previous  to  17."VX. 
Linguist  ir  short  hand,  modern. 
Lucas,  modern. 
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The  system 
few, 

Shorthand  is  not  taught   in  tlio  public  schools.    As  lu  thu  free  schools,  tbare  ore 

F ■■  1 1  = : u | .    :- o  where  shorthand   is  taught  ns  o  supplementary  and  optional  branch, 

bill  no  practitioners  arc  kimwn  to  have  been  taught  in  them.  Pupils  are  cither  lieli'- 
litMghl.  HI'  inslrtirtc.il  1 1  V   members  of    the  profession. 

We  '1"  Hoi  kuftlf  ■  >!  imj  slmrlliaml  magazines  !>!■  Menuyraphic  societies.  In  fact, 
shorthand  is  hut  little   Died   in   Belgtaun,  exoopl    in   the   Houses    of  Parliament  and 

plll.lir   :ip.KCIIllllif8. 

Brazil. — Mamie  I  Jose"  IVreira  da.  Silva  Vellio  issued  in  18;"i2  a.  ays- 
ttMii  ill'  sttMin--i-;i|i]iy  ami  later  brought  oat  several  other  works  on  this 
subject.  Maiti's  system  is  also  used;  an  adaptation  of  Gahels) Maker's 
syetem  has  been  issued  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  Director  Nienieyer,  and 
the  system  of  Taylor  baa  been  published  by  Jose  Nones  Garcia. 

Tin'  proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  now  reported  by  contract,  with 
the  Government  and  published  in  the  (Jorreio  Memtntil,  a  dairy  new* 
paper,  For  many  years  the  JoraaJ  do  Commereio  held  this  contract 
bat  now  reports  and  publishes  only  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  •■! 
Deputies.  Pive  shorthand  writers  are  employed  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  virile  a  single  stenographer  dues  the  reporting  of  the  Senate. 

Uri.iiAiHA. — Herr  P.  Konstaiilinon",  stenographer  and  teacher  of 
shorthand  in  the  Classio  Gymnasinm  at  Sophia,  makes  the  following 

-Tateiiient  : 

The  present  position  of  shorthand  iti  Bulgaria  is  encouraging.  It  in  only  tan 
ftvt  since  il  u  oh  introduced  in  the.  principality.  It  a  future  is  promising  and  it  is 
in  :i  linn  limine,  forward  stain  here  than  in  any  <>t.lit-r  neighboring  country.  During  the 
la-tl  Inn  vi';iis  it  lias  iiniili'  great  progress,  having  been  introduced  into  practice  in 
more  branches  of  the  (k.verimieiit.  ami  iinving  lieeii  taught  in  many  more  educa- 
tional Institutions.  From  lK7(t  to  IKS  J  shorthand  was  taught  by  Prof,  Autoin  lt<7ri>. 
sell  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Sophia  and  in  special  shorthand  Courses  conducted  in  the 
building  of  lln'  National  Assciiiblj .  During  isss  am]  issiJ  tin-  same  professor  taught 
a  gical  many  -tmlviit-  (mm  tlie  IJyiiinasinni  in  I'luJippopolis.  During  18X7  the  art 
»js  laughl  in  l'liili]i]>o|iidih,  .Snphi.i,  in  Nperial  courses  by  ilii'  shorthand  society  iu 
Kiiznnliik  and  in  a  Bulgarian  school  in  Constant inople.  At  present  there  are  110 
pupils  in  Pbilippopnlis,  V'H  in  .Sophia,  and  50  in  Kazonluk.  The  teacher  in  i'bilipp- 
ojHilin  U  Prut'.  He /.en  It- 1; ;  in  Sophia,  Hen  KiPiisluntinolV,  and  in  Kaznniuk,  Herr 
Kni.-lalf. 

After  the  inauguration  of  the  constitution  of  the  principality,  the  need  of  abort 

Il.ihI  v.  i-.  fell.     In  ■  ■■  ii,  [.dj  u.-j I  In-  lirsi  Bulgarian  ministry  sent  for  Prof.  A.  Bezen- 

pek  from  Austria  In  practice  and  tench  it  iu  Bulgaria.  He  introduced  the  liabela- 
Iht.l'i'i  shorthand  in  taking  the  reports  with  Mr,  Proshek  of  the  first  regular  Na- 

tioiial  A" lily.  Iield  in  lUl'.t.     In  (lie  folio iv i n jr  year  ttiey  pnn  tired  it  in  Ihe  second 

;i»iiiJily.  In  168]  the  constitution  being  suspended,  shorthand  was  not  practiced  m 
national  assemblies,  but  it  was  used  in  many  other  eases,  for  instance,  iu  many 
criminal  rases  azul  in  copying  n.e.licat  and  liberal  lectures  delivered  iu  .Sophia. 
Many  nf  the  proceedings  of  the  Roumeli&u  assemblies  were  taken  in  shorthand  b) 
1  'i'i|  BexenSek  and  his  pupils.  From  lwi  to  1K90  shorthand  iu  the  national  assem- 
blies iu  Bophia  has  been  u<n>d  exclusively  by  Bnl Kaiiims.  At  present  the  shorthand 
bureau  of  Ihe  notional  assembly  consists  of  live  shorthand  writers  and  live  assist- 
ants.    Shorthand  has  not  I n  introduced  yet    into  the  courts,      lu   a. I  III 

cases meiilion.-il  above  it  bas  been   used  in   copying   addresses  delivered  ill  favor  of 
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the  nn ion  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  of  the  thousand  years'  jubilee  of 'the  Slavic 
teachers  Cyril  and  Method ii,  etc.,  and  on  ninny  other  occasions.  We  can  enumerate 
over  ten  different  literacy  productions  on  the  art  published  at  different  times  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  journals,  some  of  the  rest  are  text-books 
on  shorthand,  some  contain  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  some  different  accounts 
relating  to  shorthand  matters.  A  shorthand  association  was  formed  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  National  Assembly  stenographers  during  November,  1886.  It9  objept  is 
the  extension  and  perfection  of  Bulgarian  shorthand  after  the  system  of  Gabels- 
berger.  The  association  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  has  opened  special  courses  for  the  study  of  the  art  and  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  stenographic  journal.  In  the  beginning  the  association  had  twelve  regu- 
lar members  and  one  honorary  member.  On  April  13, 1887,  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers amounted  to  eighteen.  By  March  20, 1888,  the  revenues  of  the  association  were 
791  francs  and  the  expenses  743  francs.  During  the  first  half  of  1889  the  members 
numbered  twenty-five.  On  account,  however,  of  the  uncertain  condition  through 
which  Bulgaria  is  passing  and  which  is  pressing  quite  harmfully  upon  social  life, 
the  association  has  suspended  its  meetings  for-  the  present.  On  its  part  the  Gov- 
ernment lias  done  its  best  to  help  and  encourage  the  shorthand  art. 

Canada. — Shorthand  is  very  largely  employed  in  law,  mercantile, 
and  railway  offices,  and  its  field  is  constantly  increasing.  Pitman's 
phonography  is  mainly  used. 

Denmark. — Gabelsberger's  system,  was  adapted  to  the  Danish  lan- 
guage by  D.  Dessau  and  published  in  1853.  Paludan  and  Dessau,  in 
1850,  began  reporting  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  each  with  a  corps 
of  eight  assistants. 

Mr.  Dessau,  the  director  of  the  Parliament  Office,  writes  that  his 
^translation  of  Gabelsberger  is  now  used  in  the  Eigsdagen,  and  that 
under  his  management  sixteen  stenographic  assistants  aud  four  revisors 
are  at  present  engaged  in  reporting  the  parliamentary  proceedings. 
During,  the  year  of  1888-'89  Dessau  gave  instruction  to  seventy -five 
persons,  including  five  women,  at  the  training  school  for  parliamentary 
stenographers,  conducted  at  Government  expense,  and  to  twenty-seven 
others  at  the  Naval  Officers'  School.  Instruction  in  shorthand  was  also 
given  by  other  teachers  to  ninety-five  persons,  including  thirty-nine 
women,  in  three  private  schools.  The  only  shorthand  society  in  Den- 
mark is  the  Danish  Gabelsberger  Stenographic  Society.  No  shorthand 
journals  are  published. 

England. — Mr.  Gurney-Salter  states  that  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords  record  that  in  1699  a  shorthand  writer  was  called  in  to  take 
notes  of  what  took  place  in  a  divorce  bill.  This  was  followed  by  a 
similar  proceeding  in  the  case  of  another  bill  in  1700.  In  1789  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  Warren-Hastings  trial  called  the  short- 
hand writer  to  the  bar  and  required  him  to  read  from  his  notes  the 
exact  words  used  by  Mr.  Burke.  In  1802  shorthand  writers  were 
employed  by  act  of  Parliament  for  recording  evidence  in  election  com- 
mittees and  the  following  year  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  stated  that  this  use  of  shorthand  had  expedited 
business  and  decreased  expense. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  have  been  reported  semiofficially  aud 
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published  in  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  established  in  ISffl 
ami   !-nl    recently  discontinued.     For  many  years  the  proceedings  fix 

each  session  filled  IV fire  to  twelve  volumes.    The  Btaff  consisted  of 

six  or  sewn  Kti-iiu-Tniilrers.  who  were  regularly  employed,  and  fre- 
quently as  many  more  were  engaged  for  additional  work. 

In  1SS7  it  was  stated  that  nine  systems  of  shorthand  were  repre- 
sented in  the  galleryof  the  House  of  OonunoiiB,  Pitman's,  Taylor's,  and 
(Imncv's  beinjr  [Hincipally  used  and  in  the  order  specified.  Of  the 
uffitdal  reporters  (who  report,  committees,  but  not  proceedings  of  I'm  lin 
mi 'nt  itself)  all,  except  one,  employed  the  system  of  Gurney,  and  nf  the 
short  huml  clerks  twelve  used  Gurncy's,  four  Pitman's,  and  one  Taylor's 
system.  Transcripts  have  been  made  by  shorthand  clerks,  to  whom 
Hie  stenographer's  notes  are  sent  every  half  hour  ami  who  dictate  to 
two  longhand  writers  at  the  same  time,  thus  producing  copy  at  the  rate 
of  about  twenty-eight  hundred  words  an  hour.  These  shorthand  clerks 
ic;nl  with  wonderful  facility,  and  often,  Mr.  Gurney-Angas  states, 
better  than  the  Shorthand  writers  who  take  the  reports. 

There  are  (with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions)  no  official  court 
reporters  in  England  who  are  sworn  as  in  the  United  Stales  to  take 
vri  kii  iui  notes  of  evidence,  etc.,  and  are  iwofjniml  as  court  officers, 
and,  while  the  reporting  of  trials  is  common,  this  is  done  under  instruc- 
tions of  counsel,  each  contestant  in  important  cases  employing  a  -hot  t 
hand  writer.  The  judges'  notes  of  evidence  constitute  the  record  in 
cases  of  appeal,  bar  as  a  matter  of  fact  stenographers'  transcripts  are 
generally  accepted  by  the  courts  where  questions  as  to  testimony  sub 
mitted  arise.  Official  court  stenographers  arc  employed  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Great  Britain  and  to  some  extent  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  Slates,  but  are  almost  unknown  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Isaac  I'iitnan.  the  inventor  of  phonography,  has  furnished  the 
ndiowing  statement  in  reference  to  the  use  of  his  system  in  England: 

Tin'  rntiHi-rviitisiii  ami  intuit i-  distrust  nf  change,  which  is  inherent  in  the  English 

i  lcirm-iiT,  linn  lii|-  s I  iiiic  inilit:iO"l  acajust  :i  uc  nr la  I  ilii'fii.Mnii  of  :i  k  ni.u  lei  I;;.'  nl 

Hhorthaml.    Once  convinced,  however,  of  the  ili'sir.-iliility  i>f  change,  the  rapfdH  i 

i'  iih  »  liii'li  lin'iiiiH  ore  found  t ■<■!  tlu>  alteici  cmnlitiniH  is  scarcely  loss  loinark- 

ahle  thuu  ther.wislnt with  which  the  change  was  i-rciioiisly  unit. 

At  tfte  time  (1681)  whim  the  fur  in  or  circular  of  iiiforiii.'iliou  wan  cmnpilwl,  Isaac 

I*i1  man'*  |ihiniu!;r;i|phi   wii-  (.i until  in  cninparativcly  few  schools  hcyoml  the  special 

alleges  or  m  -lim.ls  nt"  .-Inn  iIkhuI  .stahlisheil  in  some  of  the  larger  towns. 

ttoti  il  can  be  fairly stated  that  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  the  facilities  for 

learning  it  so  widespread  or  so  far-reaching  as  iii  Groat  Britain.    From  the  high- 

i  i  iiinn  schools,  Bin  li  ,'iri  Rngby,  Malvern,  etc.,  to  the  bntnule  board  *•  ■] i 

:.■;■-.   wlieiv  tin1  lei--  are  [in.1  let  \    n  1)111  ill  a]    in    the    til  it  .   ■ 
in  :i  chain  nf  cilucatjnaal  instil  nt  inns  which  altonl  eveiyouc  an  opportunity  'il'i-asily 
anil  clii':i|ilv  :icnnivitiH  :i  1; nnwleiljio  nf  this  t  i nse-sav i ii y  art. 
Tin,  .Inhilee  of  l'lninoL;ia|ihy  ami   the  Tor  centenary  of  Shorthand,  hold   in  thf 

iiiiiiiiini  nf  is*;.  |i;h!  a  u hiiiilly  stimulating  effect  on  the  study  of  phonography. 

sh  notices  and  art  icles  «  hh  h  :■  |  •  l  *♦"  i*.  «■  ■- ■  1 .  hy  calliny  jnihlic  a  I  tent  inn 
Might  abotlt  what  might  1>c  tellncil  a  |ihiin.c_;ia]>liii-  hm  ival. 
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The  system  in  by  far  the  most  general  use  is  that  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman,  and  from 
the  statistics  of  reporters  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  used  by  93  per  cent.  Were  the 
figures  taken  on  larger  numbers  it  would  probably  be  found  that  this  percentage 
would  be  increased  to  97  or  98  per  cent.  A  large  proportion  (4  per  cent)  of  the 
reporters  in  the  London  press  agencies  wore  taught  Taylor  and  Gurney  before  the 
advent  of  phonography,  while  in  the  provinces  the  majority  of  reporters  have 
learned  shorthand  since  the  publication  of  phonography.  From  a  census  of  report- 
ers using  it  on  the  Australian  press  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  Pitman  writers 
is  96  per  cent. 

Phonography  is  a  subject  for  examination  with  the  following  bodies:  The  Society 
of  Arts,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  of  Institutes,  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Institutes,  etc.,  and  next  to  bookkeeping  forms  the  favorite  study. 

Isaac  Pitman's  system  of  phonography  has  been  adapted  to  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Welsh,  Hindoo,  and  Malagasy.  Including  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  it,  "which  may  properly  be  termed  Pitmanic  systems,  it  is  doing  nine-tenths 
of  the  reporting,  correspondence,  etc.*,  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

Under  the  new  education  code  of  1890,  shorthand  forms  one  of  the  fifteen  "spe- 
cific subjects,"  any  twe  of  which  can  be  taken  by  the  scholars  in  Standards  v,  vi, 
VII,  in  any  of  the  20,000  board  schools  scattered  over  Great  Britain.  A  gran£  of  4 
shillings  per  head  per  annum  is  given,  and  the  study  is  spread  over  a  period  of 
three  years.  In  practice  the  time  is  not  so  long,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars 
leave  before  the  completion  of  the  tbreo  years.  Grants  arc  also  given  in  board- 
school  evening  classes  of  2  shillings  per  head.  These  evening  classes  are  a  continua- 
tion scheme  of  education  for  scholars  who  have  left  the  board-school  day  classes. 
The  technical  instruction  act  of  1889  provided  for  instruction  in  commercial  subjects, 
including  shorthand,  but  very  few  towns  availed  themselves  of  its  provisions,  as 
there  was  no  contribution  from  the  Imperial  treasury  in  aid  of  local  effort.  Now, 
however,  grants  are  given  in  addition  to  the  local  sums  expended,  and  Sheffield,  one 
of  the  first  towns  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  the  technical  instruction  act, 
included  phonography  as  a  form  of  instruction  required  in  that  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  phonography  has  not  hitherto  been  assisted  by 
grants,  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  taken  up  the  study  in  board  schools  is  con- 
siderable. Statistics  show  that  in  London  1,009  boys  and  42  girls  are  being  taught 
Isaac  Pitman's  shorthand  under  the  board;  and  in  the  provinces  2,932  boys  and  147 
girls  }  making  a  total  for  Great  Britain  of  4,130.  These  figures  must  not  be  taken  as 
including  all  that  are  learning.  A  teacher  in  Manchester,  where  nearly  1,000  board- 
school  children  are  instructed  in  this  subject,  states  that  the  number  given  in  his 
return  is  '*  irrespective  of  the  large  number  attending  the  elementary  evening  classes 
of  the  board.,, 

Statistics  have  been  compiled  of  the  numbers  learning  phonography  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  as  the.figures  have  been  collected  for  the  first  time,  and  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  those  receiving  private  instruction,  they  are  necessarily  incom- 
plete. The  returns  show  that  34,739  males  and  3,028  females,  making  a  total  of 
37,767,  were  under  instruction  in  February,  1890.  These  students  were  taught  in 
1,260  colleges,  schools,  institutions,  and  private  classas  by  875  teachers,  111  of  whom 
teach  in  London.    The  number  being  taught  for  the  whole  of  last  year  was  44.730. 

As  the  members  of  the  Phonetic  Society,  which  yearly  receives  an  addition  to 
its  number  of  4,700  members,  correct  the  exercises  of  pupils  free  of  charge,  very 
many  persons  learn  privately,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  these  in  the 
above  figures.  Were  it  possible  to  include  all  those  who  are  learning  phonography 
there  is  little  donbt  that  it  would  very  nearly  approach  the  number  who  buy  "  The 
Phonographic  Teacher,"  of  which  150,000  copies  are  purchased  every  year. 

The  literature  of  Isaac  Pitman's  phonography  is  extensive,  the  number  of  works 
now  published  (instruction  books  and  shorthand  reading  books)  being  84.  If  all 
that  have  been  issued  since  the  commencement  were  reckoned,  many  of  which  are 
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mil  el"  print,  the  totiil  would   exceed   li.il.     Aiming  tin'    works  printed  ■ 
phonography  inuy  be  mentioned  .l.sops  fables,  Bsuou'm  Essays,  The  Bible  (Utbo- 
grupluil  thrne  times  and  now  bung  reprinted),  Klackie'a  Self- (.'nit  ore,  The  liouk 
Chin Prayer,  Paul  Clifford,  John  B1mya.11,  TheChnrcb  Sen  ico,  The  Ancient  UwJ 

UiT.Tbe  Poetical  Works  iifCowpnr,  .lohu  E  [iilif.it,  I'ii  kwi<  k  l\ipcrs,  A  rhi  i.-.nuus  lond. 
Oliver  Twist,  the  View  0*  Wakefield,  Gray's  Elegy,  Little  Things  of  Natuie,  by  L. 
II.  Qtindon  |  Tow  Ki.iwu'-i  Bollool  Days,  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  Rasnelas, 
Uaeanlay'i  Biographiea,  Uaoaalay'i  Essays,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Scott's  Warerlj 

nuil  Ivunhoe,  Heaven  and  its  Wonden,  It)  Emanuel  Sueilenbor;;;  Gulliver's  TruveK 
Tliankfiil  IJluSHoiii,  by  llrel  11  arte;  Tin-  Autobiography  of  Benjiiinin  Friinklin,  '1'akn 
•mil  skH<  ins,  (ik;iniii.;s  from  Popular  Authors,  Leaves  from  the  Note  Buok  of  T.  A. 
Heed.  li'i.-iirosi*iit:ilivi'  liiiiisli  Onitious.  and  numerous  sandier  works.  111  the 
rii.i[i.i-ni|.liii'Ti':ii'lii-il,:tTii,iK>0  huve been  i aimed,  and  of  the  Manual  850,000.  Large 
i|ii;iniiiiiM  ill'  these  bonks  go  in  I  be  colon  ii-s  mill  ii.  Ann'i'icii,  and  as  Mr.  Pi  I 
reeentlv  est  ah]  isliril  :i  liraueh  ol  Ms  |>u Minimis  liiisim-ss  in  New  York,  in  :ill  )trol>- 
iiliilily  an  ini'ro;isiny  iitiiiiI.it  will  gu  to  America.  Two  wi-ukh  periodieulu  are  pub- 
lished, the  "  Phouetie  .diurnal "  having  a  circulation  nt  Sii.OOO;  und  seven  mnuthl; 
short liiiinl  magazines. 

from  ii  I'ensns  taken    of  tlie   prineipal    l.onilon   anil   provincial   unpen   and    new* 

■geaoifla,  and  baaed  on  S07  journalist*,  [snue  I 'it mint's  system  of  shorthand  irat  bm 

In-  fiiiU  nt  tlinsi-;  that  is.  lij  [>.i  per  cent. 

Certificate!  ore  granted  by  Mr.  Pitman  for  Kpceil,  lor  theoretical  knowledge  of  tbi 

system,  anil  also  lor  n  know  hi  I  gi-  of  the  Tea  I'll  el.      Thene  sp I  ierl  i  lien  tea,  grantei 

tbrouyli  shorthand  a.iso'nution*,  tnim  :i  valuable  means  of  yauijinj;  n  etnilenl' 
knowledge  of  I  hi'  art,  With  a  view  of  ntiiiinhiling  the  study  of  phonography,  Mr 
Pitman  oilers  aiitimilly  i!oM.  silii't.  and  bronze  iiiodaln  for  prolieieoey  in  writ 
Ing,  whii'b  are  granted  through  the  various  phnimgrapliie  iiijsoeiations,  A  pho 
iidgriijihii-  society  is  in  course  of  formation  to  emltraie  nil  the  provincial  aui 
metropolitan  iissoe  in  lions,  to  roust  it.nle  a  central  body  lo  promote  the  interests  ij 
phonography  ami  to  raise  the  status  ol  its  practitioners. 

Mr.  Pitman  bus  recently  erected  some  now  premises  for  the  production  of  hn 
phonographic  literature.  The  building  covers  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  the  number  ol 
bauds  employed  isovei  50,  and   the  weekly  output  of  phonographic  mutter  weighs 

::l ..'  tool, 

Tin'  Phonetic  Journal  (far  June  0,  1891,  contain*  statistics  of  instruc- 
liuii  in  phonography  for  the  year  1890.  Returns  were  received  I'mi 
793  teachers,  giving  instruction,  at  the  date  of  the  return,  in  1. 
schools  aud  classes  tit  16,428  persous,  of  whom  4,7-il  were  It-innles. 
The  total  number  for  tlie  year  was  55,5.58,  an  increase  of  11,828  upon 
the  figures  of  L889,  In  the  board  school*  of  Loudon  2,551  boys  and 
920  girls  were  taught  phonography,  while  in  the  provinces  the  students 
consisted  of  15,592  boys  und  873  girls,  an  increase  for  the  year  iu  tlie 
rteliiHils  lust  mentioned  of  upward  of  1511  per  cent. 

J.  M.  Sloan  states  thai  since  tin.' issue  of  the  Sloan-Dnployan  In- 
Btrnctor  in  Deeeniber,  1883,  230,000  nave  been  sold,  aud  that  bis  sys- 
tem is  taught  in  more  than  800  schools  and  colleges, 

Kim.  and.— Limit.  August  l-'ubritnis,  of  Helsii)gfors,lias  furnished  tht 
following  statement: 

The  system  of  Qabelaberger,  whteh  waa  translated  into  the  Swedish  language 
about  I860,  waa  during  ih>*  ooaraa  of  ilie  next  few  yean  adapted  to  the  Finnish  by 
Svau,  and  since  that   lime  Hti.-ii(*gr:ijiiiy  lias   been   employe.!  in  the  parliamentary 
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service  in  Swedish,  in  the  two  chambers  of  nobility  and  cities,  and  in  the  two  other 
chambers  of  the  clergy  and  peasantry  both  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  languages  are 
used.  The  shorthand  notes  are  transcribed  by  women,  who  have  acquired  great 
skill  In  reading  shorthand  and  who  use  typewriters.  The  salaries  of  the  parliament- 
ary stenographers  range  from  $260  per  month  for  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  to  $40  for  the 
youngest  apprentices.  There  are  three  shorthand  associations,  one  in  Helsiugfors 
with  about  200  members,  one  in  Abo  and  one  in  Borga.  Instruction  in  the  art  has 
been  given  in  the  normal  school  at  Helsiugfors  and  at  the  Swedish  school  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  same  place.  Private  instruction  has  also  been  given  in  Bjorneborg, 
Borga,  Helsingfors,  Tammerfors,  Tavastehus,  Uleaborg,  Wasa,  and  Abo.  For  dis- 
seminating the  art  two  monthly  journals  are  published,  one  in  Swedish,  called  Tid- 
uing  for  Stenograii,  and  one  in  Finnish  entitled  Pikakirjoituslehti.  The  art  is  ex- 
tensively used  by  students  iu  making  notes  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  at 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  which  are  frequently  transcribed  on  typewriters,  litho- 
graphed, and  offered  for  sale. 

France. — In  1651  Jacques  Cossard  published  the  first  method  of 
shorthand  in  Prance.  Thirty  years  later  Charles  Aloysius  Ramsay 
published  his  Tach^ographie  in  French  and  Latin.  Coulon  deThevenot 
issued  a  shorthand  method  of  his  own  invention  in  1778,  editions  of 
which  were  printed  in  1779,  1782, 1794, 1802,  and  1827.  Bertin  adapted 
the  English  method  of  Taylor  to  the  French  language  in  1792,  and  sev- 
eral editions  of  his  work  were  printed.  Gonen  de  Pr£p£au  and  Provost 
issued  modifications  of  the  Bertin  system,  the  first  in  1809,  the  other  in 
1828.  Several  stenographic  methods  are  now  used  iu  the  French  Par- 
liament.   The  proceedings  in  each  house  are  r.eported  by  a  corps  of 

13  stenographers,  6  revisers,  a  sous  chef,  and  a  chef.  The  "  rouleurs" 
take  notes  for  two  minutes  only  each,  while  the  "r£viseurs"  write  for 
fifteen  minutes  each.  L'Institut  St^nographique  des  Deux  Mondes  is 
reported  to  have  over  3,000  members  and  there  are  40  other  societies 
devoted  to  the  propagation  of  the  Duployan  system.  The  followers  of 
the  Pr^vost-Delaunay  and  Grosselin  methods  have  one  society  each, 
while  there  are  two  societies  to  disseminate  the  Aiine-Paris  style. 
Stake's  stenography,  adapted  by  Michael  is,  is  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
Dr.  Weber  states  that  there  are  3,000  elementary  schools  in  France  in 
which  the  method  of  Duploy6  is  taught.  The  Association  Profes- 
sionelle  des  St^nographes  Fran$ais  was  organized  in  1890,  having  for 
its  objects  the  examination  and  certification  of  competent  stenogra- 
phers* and  the  general  interests  of  the  profession.  Monsieur  Grosselin, 
chief  of  the  stenographic  service  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  the  presi- 
dent. 

M.  Joseph  Depoin,  stenographer  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
president  of  the  Institut  St&iographique  des  Deux  Mondes,  states  that 

14  editions  of  Duploy#s  system  have  been  issued.  The  publications  of 
the  institute  (organized  July  18, 1872)  number  nearly  400  volumes,  many 
languages  being  represented.  M.  Duploy6  has  taught  shorthand  iu  the 
Superior  Normal  School,  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Military  School  of 
St.  Cyr,  etc.  "Le  St6nographe"  has  been  issued  every  week  since  its 
appearance  in  1869;  it  is  now  called  "Le  Journal  des  St^nographes." 
Since  the  year  mentioned  120  Duployan  shorthand  magazines  have 


Appeared,  the  oldest  being  "  Lit  Uimii 're."  fonncrlj  "  l.n  Dictee"  [1871), 
»Le  Progris"  (1876),  "LaGaBette"  (1877),  "lie  Telephone*  (1880),  and 
"  t/Eclair"  (1886).  The  Stenographic  Institute  lifts  iBsnetl  3,000  certifl- 
catfes  to  persons -who  have  proved  themselves  possessed  of  a  eoreeet 
know  ledge  oi  the  art,  and  250  diplomas  have  been  granted  since  1872  to 

those  w  ho  have  lit- narrated  their  ability  to  write  inu  words  or  mure 

per  minute. 

liKiiMASv.-  Tin-  earliest  shorthand  method  published  in  Germany 
(1679)  was  hi i  adaptation  of  the  English  system  of  Shelton.  Taj  lor*G 
shorthand  was  adapted  to  the  German  language  by  Mosengeil  and 
Hontig  in  1798  and  179V  respectively.  The  two  leading  systems  >>i 
Stenography  to-day  are  those  .if  i  labels!  wrger  and  Stolze.  The  method 
of  Franz  Xuvicr  Gabelsberger,  secretary  of  the  Bavarian  ministry,  was 
not  published  until  1834,  after  if  had  been  practiced  tor  seventeen 
years.  His  characters  are  formed  from  the  ordinary  longhand  scrip) 
instead  of  geometric  signs.  Henry  August  Wilhelm  Stolze  published 
his  system  in  1841.  Itis  basetl  upon  that  of<Jabelsberger, and  some  of 
the  alphabetic  characters  are  the  same.  The  system  of  Leopold  Fred- 
i'i  ii  l.  Annuls  was  first  published  in  1850,  and  an  Improved  edition  ap- 
peared in  I860.  The  assertion  that  its  basis  was  the  French  method 
Of  Fayei  has  been  vigorously  denied,  but  there  r.re  many  points  of  sim- 
ilarity. Holler's  stenography  and  Lehman  it's  Bteno-tachygraphy  arc 
modifications  Of  the  Arends  system.  Tin' system  of  Stolze  has  been  pub 
tiilied  in  three  differenl  styles, known  as  the  obi,  the  intermediate,  aud 
the  new  stolze,  while  farther  efforts  to  alter  it  have  been  made  bj  Vel- 
ten,  Mcrkes,  and  others.  Gabelsberger' s  stenography  has  been  iniHliiieil 
by  Faahnann  and  Kchrey.  Besides  these,  many  other  systems  have 
been  printed,  those  issued  by  Braans,  Fricdrieh,  Hei/og.  Kluge.  and 
Vogel  being  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy. 

Dr.  Zcibig  gives  the  following  figures -with  reference  to  Gabelsbeft 
ger's  system  tor  the  year  em  led  June  30,  L889:  There  were  at  that  time 
To:!  societies,  with  18,470  regular  members,  of  which  547  societies  were 
in  the  German  Empire,  their  membership  being  13,375,  In  Austria- 
Hungary  there  were  mi  societies,  having  3,586  regular  members;  iu 
Switzerland,  '■>  societies,  "With   165  members;    Italy,  17  societies,  with 

561 rubers;  Denmark,  I  society, with  52  members:  Sweden,  la^soeta 

ties,  wiili  20S  members;  Norway,  l  society,  with  20  members:  Finland, 

societies,  wiih  L'-i<;  members;  Bulgaria,  1  society,  with  21  members; 
England,  1  society,  with  20  members;  France,  l  society,  with  12  mem- 
bers; United  States,  3  societies,  with  138  members.  The  number  of 
persons  instructed  in  Gahelsbcrger's  shorthand  dining  that  year  was 

86,650    in    schools.  11,867  nut    of  BcJ Is.      Of  these  19,522  were   in   the 

German  Empire,  17,414  in  Austria  Hungary,  Ml  in  Switzerland,  671 
in  Italy,  lit:j  in  Denmark,  103  III  Sweden.  09  in  Finland,  13  in  Norway, 
830 in  Bulgaria,  15  in  Turkey,  it  in  Greece,  10  in  France,  and  I05is 
fin-  United  Stales.  The  Italian  school  of  Gabclsbcrger-Noe  has  19 
Societies,  IT  of  which,  with  560  members,  ore  in  Italy  and  '1  in  Austria. 
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In  this  method  there  have  been  841  persons  instructed.  Eight  societies, 
with  269  regular  members,  represent  the  Gabelsberger  system  as 
adapted  to  the  Bohemian  language,  and  instruction  was  given  to  £,134 
persons,  10  persons  being  instructed  in  the  method  as  adapted  to  the 
Croatian  tongue  and  12  to  the  Polish  adaptation.  Commissions 
appointed  by  the  government  to  examine  candidates  fox.  teachers  of 
stenography  exist  in  Austria  Hungary,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  The 
system  of  Gabelsbergfer  is  used  to  record  the  legislative  proceedings 
in  Prague,  Agram,  Buda-Pesth,  Sophia,  Athens,  Copenhagen,  Christi- 
ania,  Stockholm,  and  Helsingfors.  The  proceedings  of  the  chambers 
in  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse,  Saxony,  Saxe- Weimar,  Coburg- 
Gotha,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bremen,  and  the  Austrian  Beichsrath  are 
reported  by  Gabelsberger  stenographers,  while  half  of  the  stenogra- 
phers in  the  German  Reichstag,  as  well  as  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment, use  the  same  method.  It  is  practiced  also  in  taking  down  the 
proceedings  of  the  provincial  assemblies  at  Silesia  and  the  Rhine 
provinces. 

Gabelsberger's  stenography  has  been  embraced  in  the  official  curric- 
ulum of  the  high  schools  in  Saxony  since  1873.  The  members  of  the 
Royal  Stenographic  Institute  at  Dresden  give  instruction  in  shorthand, 
and  for  every  such  course  the  Government  pays  them  the  sum  of  210 
marks.  Up  to  1888  certificates  of  competency  to  teach  the  system  had 
been  issued  by  that  institute  to  sixty-six  persons. 

The  first  society  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  Gabelsberger's  system 
was  organized  at  Leipsic  in  1846.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-one  societies 
are  included  in  the  Deutscher  Gabelsberger  Stenographenbund,  organ- 
ized in  1868. 

In  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies  only  the  system  of  Stolze  is  used, 
and  it  is  said  that  with  one  exception  all  the  stenographers  in  the  Upper 
House  are  Stolzeans,  but  in  the  diets  of  all  the  other  German  States 
the  system  of  Gabelsberger  is  practiced.  The  corps  of  reporters  of  the 
German  Reichstag  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  Gabelsberger  and 
Stolze  writers. 

From  June  1,  1888,  to  May  31,  1889,  6,051  persons  received  instruc- 
tion in  Stolze's  stenography.  In  1887  the  number  of  shorthand  jour- 
nals published  in  Germany  was  76. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  societies  representing  the 
several  methods  in  Germany,  with  the  membership  of  each,  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1889: 


Gabelsberger 

Nen-Stolze 

Mittel  Stolze 

Alt-Stolze 

Arends 

Roller 

Faidinann 

Lehman d  taebygraphy 
Scbrey 
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i 
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383 
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7 

200 

93 

2.199 
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2, 152 

14 
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43 
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There  wero7(isocieliesol  college  students,  with  a  member  ship  of  1,536, 
and  US  societies  for  women,  having  3U8  members;  also3  military  societies, 
with  .189  members,  which  have  afforded  instruction  to  ]  ,6.5ft  soldiers. 

Greece. — Joseph  Mindlcr,  a  German  stenographer,  adapted  Gnbels- 
berger's  system  to  the  Greek  langnage  in  1856,  and  was  appointed  sten- 
ographer to  tin?  Greek  National  Council  at  Athens.  A  shorthand 
society  was  organized  by  him  ;it  Patras  in  1863.  Blachos  pnblislieil 
a  modification  of  MindleVs  method.  As  early  as  1853  Panes  Heliop- 
oulos  bad  published  a  Greek  system  of  shorthand,  but  it  was  very  little 
practiced. 

Hvnkahy. — EatvanGati  issaidbyDr.Zeibigtohave  practiced  short- 
liand  in  taking  down  sermons  from  17ftil  to  1772.  His  system  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.  The  English  method  of  Taylor,  translated  by  Bozao-a, 
was  the  first  system  used  in  Hungary.  The  systems  of  < t abelsberget 
and  Htolze,  adapted  by  Markovits  and  Fcnnyvessy  respectively,  have 
the  largest  following.  The  first  was  printed  in  1803.  Fennyvessy  and 
Konyi,  his  pupil,  were  appointed  chiefs  of  the  stenographic  bureau  of 
Parliament.  (Jabi'tsliergiTs  system  ^as  introduced  into  the  high 
schools  in  187!)  and  has  been  regularly  taught  since  that  time. 

India. — Shorthand  is  generally  very  little  used  in  India.  Three 
stenographers  are.  appointed  for  service  in  the  Parliament,  one  by  the 
riearoy  and  one  Bach  by  the  Bengal  and  Indian  governments, 

Italy.— Mr.  Guiseppa  Marzorati,  chief  stenographer  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  at  Rome,  says  that  stenography  per  te  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  in  Italy,  an,  with  the  exception  of  Parliament,  no  other 
body  imikes  use  of  it.  It  is  not  used  in  provincial  or  communal  coun- 
cils, neither  in  tribunals,  on  journals,  or  by  private  individuals.  It  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence  outside  of  Parliament  for  more  than  three  or 
four  addresses  a  year  to  be  stenographieally  reiiorted.  Indeed,  there 
is  so  liitle  call  for  reporters  thai  shorthand  is  very  little  taught  as  a 
braneh  of  education.  However,  in  a  few  government  technical  schools 
the  (iahclsberger-Noe  system  of  stenography  is  taught,  but  merely  as 
an  optional  branch.  There  are  also  a  few  stenographic  societies  wliieh 
give  free  instruction  in  the  same  system,  and  they  have  a  good  number 
of  pupils.  The  reports  "I'  the  Senate  are  made  by  theMichela  machine' 
those  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  stenographers.  In  order  to 
Obtain  rapid  work  upon  the  machine  much  practice  is  required,  and  the 
question  arises  whether  such  a  machine  is  of  great  use  when  so  much 
can  be  done  with  the  pen.  There  are  12  persons  making  use  of  this 
machine  and  2  assistants.  The  two  manage  the  machine;  the  others 
write  "IV  the  matter  in  the  ordinary  way.  Then  there  are  4  revisers 
and  a.  director  in  charge.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  discussions 
are  reported  by  the  Taylor  system,  which  has  been  adapted  to  the  Ital- 
ian language  by  the  Amanti  system,  a  modification  from  the  method  of 
Delpjno.  The  stenographic  bureau  consists  of  the  chief  stenographer 
and  2  assistants,  and  there  is  live  times  as  much  work  in  the  Cham- 
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and  of  12  stenographers.  There  ;ur  -  pupil  stenographers.  The. 
yearly  expense  amounts  to  about  913,000.  The.  director,  Mr.  Steger, 
lias  given  public  instruction  in  the  art  each  year  since  1ST0,  hut  on 
account  of  the  few  opportunities  to  use  shorthand  to  pecuniary  ad  van 
rage  stenography  lias  up  to  this  time  made  little  progress,  The  system 
belongs  to  the  geometric  BOhoo]  and  was  composed  by  H.  L.  Tetar  van 
Elven  about  1555  and  completed  by  his  pupil,  Steger,  who  was  the  lirst 
professional  stenographer  in  the  Netherlands,  and  who  published  the 
method  in  18H7  and  in  1888.  Mr.  Steger  has  also  published  n  history 
of  shorthand  (IST.'J,  second  edition  I8SS).  Mr.  rVerat,  a  pupil  of  Sir. 
Steger,  teaches  shorthand  at  the  commercial  school  of  Amsterdam, 
Adaptations  of  the  systems  of  Neu-StolHi  by  a  Mr.  Wery,  a  German, 
of  that  of  Isaac  Pitman,  and  of  those  of  Gabelsberger  and  stoke  cum 
biiied  by  Oapt.  Gondschaal,  a  German  stenographer,  have  appeared. 
In  I8II9  Mr.  J.  B.  Bietatap  translated  (he  system  i.f  Gabelsberger.  In 
1881  the  Alt.  Stolze  stenography  was  translated  by  Iteinbold  and  Brand 
von  Strait  ten.  In  1882  a  u  Commercial  Stenography"  was  issued  by 
Mr.  llekker. 

Only  the  lystcmof  Van  Klven  Steger  is  practiced  in  the  parliament; 
the  other  systems  have  some  adherents,  but  none  has  yet  given  practi- 
cal results.  No  shorthand  journal  is  published  and  no  shorthand  aocte 
ties,  strictly  speaking,  exist.  Shorthand  is  not  used  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  States  Provincial  nor  in  courts  of  justice.  The  reporters  for  the 
pre«9  usually  employ  a  system  of  abbreviated  loughaud  and  do  not 
prepare  verbatim  reports. 

NORWAY.— Herr  Cappelen,  chief  parliamentary  shorthand  writer  ;il 
Christiania,  Norway,  writes: 

W.    use  her.'  Mm  system  of  Unliclsficrgrr  CKclnaivtily,  whkh  I  introduced  in  1867. 

.11    :r    |illlilli-   null:-,!-   ill  Nlllit'l  tlLI  lid  ,  l.'ISl  illjf  fil'6  lIHIIlt  llU.  is  given  frl»  flf  I'lliirijf. 

Tlic  i'Ihss  iiKindly  i.iiiiM-l:;  nf  fvoni  rrfl  to  lie  |>ii|>iK  tuil  milv  ill  mil  I  in  I  like  (he  official 

ashminatinn.    Tin-  i.\t-i k  nasd  i.s  i wronged  by  me  and  one  of  my  coll  ungues. 

phj   <>•  nut  tangfcl  in  Khools,  except  in  Ike  Academy  of  (.' mere*  in  Chr.il 

ii;inii.  where  the  study  is  optional.     Private  courses  have  beon  given  at  ili  Iterant 

tiinih   in    iitlir:r   ri  tit's.      L'lirisiiiiiiin   luis    lniiin'il    :i   ^ 1 1 •  i < - 1  >    oi    ntciniyr:i[>bure   wlioso 

Members  mil'  ..i   are  stenographers  of  the  National  Congress  (Storthiuget).    Thtt 

•octet;  hw  al 1  25  members,  and  in  the  only  st<'ui>gr:i|>lii<-  association  in  Norway. 

Nil  shorthand  journal  is  published,  although  one  luis  been  niii;i;-'sti'il.     Th.>  stcun- 

Ki-iijiliic  I'nrjiK  ot   tlie  Sluitliiii^i't  I'liiisists  nl   Mri'i  ist'V*.  S  Kti:n<>j;r;iplii'rH,  ninl  K  u^ist- 

iini  stenographcro,  all  of  nlmrn  nan  the  system  of  Gabelsberger.  The  sessions, 
nsnellj'lasl  four  bonra,  and  ono  stenographer  and  his  assistant  write  togetbel  fa  I 
ipinLlir  "I'  so  hour  at  u  time,  after  wbleb  the  matter  i*  dictated.  When  theinanti- 
wi'i|.t  lias.  been  read  by  r  in-  ].-\  i.M'tn  u  is  sent  to  the  printers,  and  tbe  following  day 
it  is  sen)  to  me  lor  revision,  ii|ipr.tring  mm  iln.v  later  in  the  papers.  Whan  the 
Chamber  and  to*  Seaefc  an  both  En  session,  the  work  requires  more  time  liecause 
ihi.  name  i  orpaof  stenographers  does  nil  tbe  sritirfg. 

Portugai, — The  first  shorthand  system  published  in  Portugal  was 

that  nf  Antonio  Patrizio  Pinto  Rodriguez,  issued  early  in  the  present. 

lilury,  lint  the  art  was  comparatively  little  used  before  1832,  when 
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Angelo  Ramon  Marti  began  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes. 
The  system  used  Was  that  of  the  elder  Marti,  and  it  has  continued  to 
be  used  l>oth  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Joaquin 
Machado  published  an  adaptation  of  Taylor's  system,  Dulunha  e  Silva 
issued  a  method  of  his  own  invention,"  and  Dr.  Michaelis  adapted  the 
system  of  Stolze  to  the  Portuguese,  but  aside  from  its  official  use  in 
Parliament,  shorthand  is  very  little  practiced  in  Portugal. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — W.  II.  Crosskill  gave  instruction  dur- 
ing the  year  1881M90  to  22  persons  in  the  Benu  Pitman  system.  The 
shorthand  field  is  reported  to  be  small,  but  interest  in  the  art  is  increas- 
ing yearly. 

Roumania. — A.  Stoenescu  translated  the  system  of  Gabelsbergcr, 

published  a  monthly  magazine,  and  was  given  charge  of  reporting  the 

proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Bucharest. 

Vn  adaptation  of  the  French  system  of  Tondeur  is  reported  to  bemost 

.argcly  used. 

Russia. — Baron  von  Wolke  issued  the  first  system  of  stenography 
in  Russia  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Many  other  systems  were 
afterwards  brought  out,  but  none  were  successful  in  gaining  popularity. 
In  1864  translations  of  Gabelsberger  were  issued  by  Olchiu  and  also  by 
Tornauw  and  Zeibig,  aud  a  translation  of  Stolze  by  Paulson  and  Mes- 
ser  appeared  soon  afterward.  This  was  in  response  to  au  offer  of  a 
reward  of  1,500  rubies  made  by  the  ministry  of  education  for  the  best 
treatise  on  stenography,  which  was  divided  between  the  two  systems 
of  Gabelsberger  and  Stolze. 

Scotland. — Shorthand  is  extensively  taught  in  board  and  secondary 
schools  and  by  shorthand  associations.  One  teacher  of  phonography 
in  Glasgow  is  said  to  give  instruction  to  nearly  a  thousand  persons 
each  year. 

In  Scotland  laws  authorizing  the  employment  of  stenographers 
in  divorce  cases  were  passed  in  1801,  and  in  1860  their  service  was 
authorized  in  all  civil  cases  in  the  court  of  session.  By  the  act  of  1808 
evidence  in  cases  of  jury  trials  might  by  consent  be  reported  by  a  short- 
hand writer,  and  the  privilege  is  frequently  availed  of. 

SKRVIA. — Milovuc  published  a  translation  of  Stolze's  system  into  the, 
Servian  in  1866,  and  another  was  issued  by  Djordjevie  in  1807.  In 
1876,  when  a  Parliament  was  formed  for  the  Kingdom  of  Servia,  an 
official  was  sent  to  Austria  to  learn  stenography  and  adapt  it  to  the 
Servian.  He  studied  Gabelsberger's  system  at  Vienna,  and  after  his 
return  to  Belgrade  gave  instruction,  four  of  his  students  being  employed 
as  stenographers  in  the  Senate. 

Spain. — Both  the  systems  of  Francisco  de  Pauli  Marti  and  of  Pedro 
Garriga  y  Marillhave  a  considerable  following  in  Spain.  Marti  first 
brought  out  an  adaptation  of  the  English  method  of  Samuel  Taylor 
(1786)  which  was  published  in  1800,  and  afterwards  an  improved  sys- 
tem, of  which  editions  appeared  iu  1803,  1813, 1821,  and  1821.  In  1802 
•   3061 3 
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tin'  Government  established  :it  Madrid  an  institution  tor  (lissemioi 
hiji  tiie  iiri,  iinii  Marti  was  appointed  teacher  at  ,i  salary  of  10, 
pesetas  per  annum.  Ilia  first  class  consisted  of  175  persons,  i"j 
his  death,  in  1827,  lie.  was  succeeded  by  Manuel  Eugenio  V. 
Angi'lo  Ramon  Marti  adapted  his  father's  system  to  the  Portuguese 
and  Italian  languages.  Alvarez  Guerra  issued  an  adaptation  ■>! 
Taylor's  system,  in  parts,  from  1797  to  1813,  but  his  work  attracted 
litlle  attention.  A  system  based  cm  that  of  Marti  was  published 
Xaramillo  in  1811.  Vela  published  Marti's  system  in  18+5,  and  in 
ooa  similar  basis  were  issued  by  Sotomayor,  Zamacola,  VUlaaejai 
Lopez,  Bas,  and  others.  On  Vela's  death,  in  1853,  his  chair  was  tuki 
by  Francisco  de  Paulo  Madrazo,  who  taught  the  art  until  1808;  upon 
bis  decease  the  Institute  do  San  Isidi-o  assumed  the  task  of  instruction, 
Francisco  Semi  y  Ginesta.  a  pupil  of  Marti  in  1803,  who  began  to 
shorthand  in  tin;  Junta  de  Gomercio  at  Barcelona  in  1805,  isstu 
modification  of  bis  master's  method  in  1810.  Fie  was  succeeded  ae 
st  no-tor  by  Jose*  Andren.  The  system  of  Mavti-Serrn  was  propagat 
by  the  Socicdud  Econdmica  Batwlonesa  de  Aiuigos  del  Pais,  M 
number  of  works  based  upon  it  have  been  printed  from  time  to  time. 

Tin'  .system  of  Garriga,  which  appeared  in  1864,  is  based  on  tl 
method  of  Marti-Seira,  as  was  to  lie  expected,  Garriga  having  been  ■ 
pupil  of  Andren.  The  meaning  of  the  alph  atretic  signs  is  changed] 
however,  and  the  system  in  practice  resembles  very  little  thai  of  Marti. 
A  society  for  the  propagation  of  this  style  of  shorthand  was  founded, 
in  1872,  under  the  name  of  the  Corporacion  Taquigranca  del  Siste 
Garriga,  Jose  Balari  y  Jovauy.  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Garriga,  In 
instruetor  for  the  Dipataclon  Provincial  in  the  following  year. 

Gabelsbergcr's,  Stolze's,  and  Duployc's  systems  have  been  adapt 
to  Hi''  Spanish  language  and  are  used  to  a  limited  extent. 

There  are  twelve  stenographers  in  the  Senate  at  Madrid  and  sixl 
in  the  Gongreso  de  Diputados.  The  salaries  paid  vary  from  10,000 
3,000  pesetas  per  annum. 

Swedkn. — Carl  Kcventer,  of  Westcrvik,  writes  that  shorthand  ItU 
made  "Teat  progress  in  Uis  country,  the  systems  of  Gabelsberger  and 
Aiemls  being  principally  used.    The  two  chambers  of  l'arlii 
Stenographically  reported,  thirteen  persons  being  employed  in  one 
using  tin;  system  of  Gabelsberger)  and  twenty-one  in  the  other  (eigl 
eei  i  ni'  whom  use  the  system  of  Gabelsberger  and  tine.'  that  of  A  rem 
The  sahiry  paid  each  is  from  10  to  12  crowns  a  day,  with  a  gral  uitj 
200  crowns,  making  the  annual  income  of  each  from  1,200  to   1 
crowns.     Then'  are  two  shorthand   associations   each   in  Stoekhoh 
GSteborg,  I'psaia.  Lund,  and  Orebro;  and  one  at  Malmii,  NoiTkiiping. 
Skura,  Knhnar,   Kiistineliamn,   Vesio,  Westervik,  OsterftUDd,   Asketi- 
siind,  Fritsla,  Hallsberg,  Garpenberg,  and  Falkiipiug.    The  total  mem. 
bwship   in  these  associations  is  about  six   hundred.     Two  nmg.i/.ii 
an'  published — Sleipner,  the  organ  of  the  Gabelsberger  steuogrspl 
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and  Hermes,  the  organ  for  the  Arends  system.  About  two  thousand 
four  hundred  persons  were  taught  shorthand  in  181M),  the  most  of  whom 
studied  Gabelsberger.  Instruction  is  given  in  schools  in  Stockholm, 
Upsala,  Goteborg,  Orebro,  Vcxio,  Landskroua,  Kristinehamn,  Norr- 
koping,  Sundsvall,  and  Skara. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ridderhus  were  first  stenographically  reported 
in  1823  by  Silferstolpe  and  Hjerta,  the  former  of  whom,  in  order  to 
secure  a  reward  from  the  Government,  had  adopted  the  system  of  Tay- 
lor as  published  in  France  byBertin;  the  latter,  a  system  based  on 
those  of  Aimd-Paris,  Gonen  de  Pr£p6an  aud  Lichtlein.  The  system  of 
Stolze  has  been  adapted  to  the  Swedish  and  published  at  Stockholm. 

Switzerland. — In  reference  to  stenography  in  Switzerland  Mr. 
Aug.  Rouiller-Leuba  writes  that  stenography  is  not  practiced  to  the 
same  extent  there  that  it  is  in  some  other  countries,  although  in  this 
branch  Switzerland  outranks  several  European  nations.  The  system 
promulgated  by  the  Swiss  Central  Stenographic  Society  is  that  of 
Aime-Paris  (Conen  de  Preplan,  Aiml-Paris  and  L.  P.  Gu&iin),  that  of 
the  Abbe  Duployl  having  been  thrown  aside  as  being  of  no  particular 
advantage  to  the  pupil,  and  indeed  being  especially  inconvenient  in 
many  ways.  Courses  are  organized  regularity  at  Neuchatel,  Chaux  de 
Fowls,  Locle,  St.  Imier,  Tramelau,  Bienne,  Noiraignc,  Lausanne,  Geneva, 
Cressier,  and  Bulle.  There  are  also  private  courses,  as  to  which  no 
reports  are  received.  The  instruction  given  by  M.  Rouiller-Leuba  at 
the  Academy  in  Ncuch&tel  is  under  Government  auspices.  The  ques- 
tion of  introducing  stenography  in  the  schools  is  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion, and  a  report  made  by  M.  Rouiller-Leuba,  to  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  has 
been  favorably  received,  and  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  cause  that 
branch  to  be  placed  on  the  school  programmes. 

The  stenographic  literature  of  the  canton  is  not  very  complete.  The 
sliort  method  for  French  stenography,  third  edition  (Petite  methode 
de  Stenographic  frauyaise,  3mc  <kl.),  the  stenography  of  the  future 
(L'Avenir  Stenographique),  a  monthly  journal  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  department  of  education,  and  the  manual  for  reading 
(Manuel  de  lecture),  which  is  just  going  through  the  press,  represent 
about  all  there  is  in  the  matter  of  stenographic  literature.  French 
stenographic  publications  are  also  used  in  the  academy.  As  for  those 
practicing  stenography,  they  are  few  in  numbers  as  compared  with  that 
guild  in  the  United  States.  There  are  few  official  stenographers,  and 
in  commerce  and  industry  the  enjoyment  of  a  stenographer  is  a  rare 
event.  There  are  in  French  Switzerland  a  few  amateurs,  students  of 
the  Duploye*  system,  who  are  scattered  throughout  the  divisions  under 
Catholic  domination.  These  make  themselves  heard,  but  in  great 
measure  where  they  have  failed  in  their  profession.  In  German  Swit- 
zerland several  systems  are  employed,  namely:  Stolze,  Gabelsberger, 
Faulmann,  Arends,  and  Schrey.    Other  systems  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
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dm.  The  literatim  of  the  Stolze  nyBteui  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest 
Importance,  both  ta  number  of  students  stud  in  [joint  of  practice;  and 
Hit-  Stolze  school  gains  many  adherents  throughout  German  Switaea 

Intnl.  Hin'ictii'S  I'm-  tins  system  are  numerous,  mul  a  total  of  one  thou- 
sand members  is  reported.  Two  journals  lor  this  Stoizo  system  are 
published:  The  Swiss  Stenographic  Journal  (Der  Schwcixer  Stenograph] 
mill  the  illustrated  Swiss  Comic  Journal  (Illustriertes  Behw.  UnternaJ 
tungsblatt).  The  trabehtberger  system  publishes  only  one  journal, 
am]  the  other  systems  are  propagated  by  menus  of  journals  issued  in 
other  countries. 

Maj.  Caspar  Suter,  stenographer  of  the  Swiss  military  department) 
has  furnished  the  following  statement : 

Al  tin!  clow  of  1889  tlir  iiiiinliL'i'  nt  shorthand  soeh-iies  in  Switzerland  hmhi;  I  lie 
system  of  Stolie  wiin  2-1,  willi  H-J'.i  memliern  ;  liahelfdieryer,  in.  willi  2K>  memtiei.H: 
Areuds,  3,  willi   ill  ineinhers;   ;>nd  Schley,  r>,  willi  1211  nn-tulic]-., 

Tln'St.il/.'  Stcni'jjraphicSocii'l  y ,  Zilricli.  was  llielirnl  titi'MOKrnpliii'al  society  founded 

in  Switzerland.     NuvemlxT  IS,  Mm  Kiunr  year,  it.  viae  follow  (id  by  the  wwietj  in 

An  i  ii  n  ;  Mai  ,  1868,  by  that  of  Hot  no.     Tlio  first  stenograph  iv  society  in  Nwil/i  rlau.l 

wliicti  aihiple.l  tin-.  (iuhelslier^er  system  waa  founded    in    Ziirii-li,   [Sf;;i,  hut    il    nm 

sislcd  largely  Hi'  tin'  polyleelmieal  students  of  Ziirii-li.     On  June  25,  L871j  the   •'■■■■.'■■ 

si ,  uogriLphhtii  I  Soeiol  i  was  i  stahlisheil  in  I'll  si  I'll  i  S  iv  i  ( ■/•■  rln  ml  in  Wyl, 

inn  St.  i  'ii  1 1,  which  on  Juno  9,  1873,  wim  extended  to  a  Bwiss  Central  801 
Qahedsbergereysteni. 

Airri.irrliiif  In  Mi"  cnleii  In  I  imis  ofllin  Slnlzc  r^  <  i-ti  ■  >^i-i  1 1  .li  i  1  :  l  I  Smiciy  in  I  SSI,  2,4ti2 
Stenographers  then  living  in  Switzerland  employed  ten  dili'i'ruiit  systems.  Of  llii 
number,  1,9(1  belonged  to  tint  new  Stnlz.e  aohool,  25  to  the  old  Stolze  si  lino  I.  150  t 
th"  ( Iriliil-liiT^ri-.  27  In   <  In    Ar-  inis  seln.ol.     The  otlici    Hyst.-iiis  ivri'i-  re]iroii-nteil    ;i 

follows:    Adler.6;  Lehniann,  7;    Faulmau,  -';    pitman,  l;  Duployfi,  2\    Boiler,  L 

Of  the  uliove-ii!  lined  2.  Hi-   stemitfraptii'i's,    "'''l  urn   t her-.  lii'l  si  mien  Is,  1:12 

einlH,  tfti  increhiints,  127  trades  people,  WO  allien  li  mists,  111  physicians  unit  apotlie- 
oarios,  14  engineers  anil  geometricians,  29  attorneys,  19  ministers,  9  editors,  21; 
T 1  ■  r- 1 1 1 1 L . - : :  I  engineers.  7:2  |msl  teli'ijnijili  a  111 1  railroad  otlici  a  Is,  II  printer."  ami  lithog- 
raphers, 12    workmen   in   manufactories,  16n  k.  holms  nf  Hie   Sceiinda,  and   finally  'i 

■  ,1  ii.  nognphen. 

Stenography  lius  not  yet,  been  introduced  in  tin-  higher  educational  institutions  nl 
tin-  French  mill  Itiilinti  districts  of  Switzerland.  In  the  canloinil  selnuil  al  I'rnii- 
tnit  a  trial  was  ,-v  idently  iinnle  in  1S7S,  Knt  this  eourse  of  study  was  soon  dropped 
.hi  iiiTi.init  nf  ■■  iii.-nlneicnt  in  I  civs  I  ami  perseverance  of  the  pupils." 

Tin-  German  portion  of  Switzerland  present*  more  salislactnry  lignres,  an  follows: 
29  Heh.. ula  willi  f'.WMi  puj,ilj,.  \jMi  heenTiiiiig  expert*. 

I'nnii  ISTi!)  In   !S7f'i  ;il  unit   I.2li(i   persons  r.-eei  veil  in.-t  lint  inn   in  Switzerland  in  thf 

Blouse  system,  and  from  1873  to  issn  abont2,380  persons  in  the  system  of  Gsbe^ 

herger.      In  Swit/erhind  the  uuenf  stetiftK-i'iiplty  fur  tratiMirihin^  |iiir]>n.ieM,  wasinttu- 

dueeil  In  the   beginniag  of  thin  eentiiry.    As  some  of  the  earliest    Inrtaneoa  when 

stemi^iaphy  n  us  np|  died  in  Switzerland  are  eited  the  spree  lies  u  hied  Were  taken 
down  in  the  Senate  and  Hie  j;r.iil  emineil  at  I  he  end  nl  the  year  17ttS,  hv  (lie  reiiownwl 
fitule-iriiaii  and  "  titer  Z-i  linl.li  i.  Also  till'  eel  o  1  irate  1 1  senmnis  of  the  /nrieli  I'linr 
herr.  I  'onriid  flrelli,  who  died  1-S2I5,  were  taken  verl.nl  iin.  Kev.  ,Iai;i;i  made  use  ot 
Stenograph]   in   ls:ir>  I'm  tin-  rlisnissiniis  ul'  lie-  Ilernerlireiil  <  '.Min.-il .      Prof,  lliiieih.'ii 

i  it  hi  i  1830  ta  I'M' di  raewf  stenography  in  the  follow  ing  iiistanoee :  For  -everal 

■■■nl  eiinni.il  in   l.n/ern  and  fni  disenjaiene  nf  the  saino  jnrisdic- 
tion  in  the   seasiuu  of  Sejiteinher  !'.  ls-12.  in    wliliii  the  iinporlant    rjuustion  w»e  du- 
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ensaed  of  the  call  of  the  Jesuits  to  take  charge  of  the  higher  educational  institutes  in 
Luzern.  Stenography  was  further  practiced  l»y  the  State  counsellor  of  Zurich,  Mr. 
Benz,  who  reported  tho  discussions  of  the  "  Eidgonossischo  "  session  in  1832,  and 
during  tho  greater  part  of  the  decade  1830  to  1840,  the  discussions  of  the  Zurich 
Great  Council,  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Neuo  Zuricher  Zcitung. 

From  1830  until  the  present  time  the  discussions  of  the  Berner  Great  Council  have 
been  recorded  by  a  German  and  a  French  stenographer,  and  are  published  in  the 
"Tagblatt "  of  the  Berner  Great  Council. 

Stenography  has  also  been  used  in  the  following  instances:  In  1844,  by  Krause  in 
taking  down  the  speeches  and  the  toasts  offered  during  the  great  shooting  club  fes- 
tival at  Bale;  in  1862  (after  Stolze  system)  tho  discussions  of  the  Great  Council  in 
Argovie;  in  1863,  the  discussions  of  the  Great  Council  in  Zurich  relating  to  the  Can- 
tonal house  insurance  companies,  and,  in  September  and  December,  1864,  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Swiss  states  conncil,  relating  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
In  1868  the  discussions  of  the  Constitutional  Council  were  reproduced  for  tho  New 
Zurich  paper  by  4  stenographers,  aud  in  1870,  the  discussions  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Conventions  relating  to  the  St.  Gotthard  railroad  contract,  and,  in  1878,  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  same  jurisdiction,  relating  to  the'  additional  subvention  of  tho  St. 
Gotthard  railroad  enterprise,  by  five  stenographers.  Prof.  Kollbrunner,  from  1871 
to  1874  reported  the  discussions  of  separate  sessions  of  the  Swiss  Federal  convention 
for  the  Thurgavie  newspaper.  Siniy3 1876  stenography  has  been  in  constant  use  at 
tho  Swiss  military  department  for  the  verbatim  rendering  of  the  discussions  held  at 
conferences  and  for  copying  from  dictations  of  the  chiefs  at  the  military  department. 
From  1876  to  1884  thirty -six  larger  and  smaller  works,  by  official  commission,  were 
executed  by  Swiss  stenographers  of  the  Gabelsberger  system. 

Text-books  and  other  works  on  stenography  have  been  issued  in  Switzerland  to 
the  number  of  more  than  a  score.  Three  shorthand  journals  are  now  issued,  Die 
Stenogr.  Blatter  aus  der  Schweiz,  edited  by  Maj.  Casp.  Suter,  in  Berne;  Der  Steno- 
graph, edited  by  Bar,  a  teacher  in  Ziirich;  also  a  journal  issued  by  adherents  of  the 
Arends  system,  which  began  publication  in  July,  1890. 

Ill  reference  to  the  Duployan  system  in  Switzerland,  Denis  K.  Pcr- 
rault  states  that  F.  P.  Bonabry,  the  president  of  the  Club  Stenogra- 
phique  de  la  Concorde,  Fribourg,  has  taught  shorthand  for  eleven 
years  past  to  the  Young  Traders'  Association,  to  the  students  of  the 
university  and  others;  that  stenographers  have  been  employed  in  the 
Confederation  Parliament  for  only  one  year,  two  of  whom  report  the 
proceedings  in  German  and  one  in  French,  the  latter  using  the  Du- 
ployan method;  also  that  there  are  three  or  four  journals  devoted  to 
this  system  issued,  the  most  important  being  "Le  Signal  Stenogra- 
phique,"  published  by  Louis  Mogeon,  at  Ouchy. 

Turkey. — Shorthand  is  very  lit  tie  used  in  Turkey,  and  no  manual  of 
the  art  has  been  published.  A  stenographic  bureau  was  organized  by 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Parliament  formed  in  187(5.  Public  instruction  was  given,  and  Mr. 
Bontini  was  appointed  president  of  the  parliamentary  staff  at  a  salary 
of  22,000  piasters  for  the  session.  The  proceedings  were  published  in 
the  official  journals,  El  Djewaib  and  the  Vakit.  Difficulties  were  en- 
countered because  of  the  recognition  of  several  languages,  and  the  cost 
of  the  stenographic  reports  was  proportionally  increased. 

Venezuela. — Marti's  Spanish  system  was  introduced  into  Venezuela 
by  Chaquel.    A  reprint  of  Marti's  text-book  was  issued  at  Caracas  and 
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Systems  of  stenography  resembling  tbe  earliest  English  methods 
wire  used  in  America  almost,  contemporaneously  with  their  publica- 
tion, bui  no  text-book  was  brought  out  until  after  the  United  States 
bad  become  established  as  a  republic.  Gumoy's  and  Taylor's  systems 
were  principally  used,  mid  the  art  was  tanghl  to  •■•  limited  extent 
tbe  tame  of  the  introduction  of  phonography  Gould's  treatises,  has* 
on  Taylor's  stenography,  were  the  best  known  works  on  the  ait, 
debates  of  the  Firs!  Congress  of  the  United  States  were  reported  nnoi 
ncially  by  Thomas  Uoyd.  These  were  published  in  itiii  and  wore  fol 
lowed  by  reports  made  by  other  stenographers  and  privately  printed. 
Up  to  l.sj.s  the  Congressional  Globe  published  weekly  an  abstract  i 
debates  mid  such  speeches  as  were  furnished  by  members  of  emigre 
Fniin  thai  tinn-  until  1H73  the  reports  were  published  in  the  Daflj] 
Globe,  and  since  then  in  i ho  ( longressiona]  Record,  in  1873  the  format 
arrangements  for  reporting  were  changed  so  as  to  provide  five  reporters 
of  the.  Honse  of  Lti-prrsmihitivcs,  and  the  reporting  of  the  Senate  is 
done  by  contract,  tha  same  number  of  stenographers  being  employee 
All  use  some  modification  of  phonography.  * 

In  1  SI  I  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  published  "The Phonograph ie  ('lass 
Boob,"  embodying  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman's  system,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  conjunction  with  Augustus  French  Boyle  began  tbo 
extensive  publication  of  text-books  presenting  the  same  method.  Six- 
teen editions  each  wore  printed  of  the Olass  Boob  and  the  Reader  wit  Inn 
I  en  years,  and  other  hooks  designed  In  eouducl  the  student  to  verbatim 
repotting  weir  prepared  and  published.  The  issue  of  this  excellent 
and  complete  series  of  text-books  was  the  means  of  Introducing  tlie 
system  to  thousands  of  persons. 

In  January,  1846,  Andrews  and  Boyle  issued  Ihe  lirst  number  of 
"The  American  Phonographic  Journal,"  containing  eight  pages  Of 
engraved  shorthand,  and  during  that  year  the  "Anglo-Saxon," 
wee-krj  newspaper  primed  in  phonetic  type  and  devoted  to  "the  writ- 
ing and  printing  reform,"  began  to  be  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  art  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1851  there  were  said  to  be  U,I1IH>  persons  who  had  Keen 
taught  phonography  in  Philadelphia. 

The  introduction  of  shorthand  asamoans  of  expediting  business  cop. 
respondeueo  has  taken  place  within  fifteen  years,  and  principally  within 
(lie  past  decade,  the  increased  use  within  live  years  being  very  marked. 
In  the  majoricj  of  the  schools  in  which  the  art  is  now  taught  it  has 
bees  introduced  since  1885, 
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Statistics  of  270  schools  and  classes  in  which  shorthand  was  taught 
in  the  year  1882,  were  published  in  "  The  teaching,  practice,  and  litera- 
ture of  shorthand,"  issued  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1884,  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  According  to  these  figures  a  grand 
total  of  12,470  persons  received  instruction  during  the  twelve  months 
specified,  of  which  number  10,107  persons  (0,032  males  and  2,904  females, 
the  sex  of  1,261  being  unreported)  were  taught  orally  and  2,273  by 
mail.  A  subsequent  table  gave  data  in  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  shorthand  in  23  schools  and  classes  in  which  204  students  were 
instructed. 

To  obtain  the  information  contained  in  the  following  tables  11,000 
circulars  have  been  sent  out  and  a  very  large  personal  correspondence 
conducted.  It  has  been  necessary  to  devote  many  months  in  learning, 
from  all  available  sources,  the  addresses  of  teachers  of  the  art  and  in 
awaiting  their  responses,  which  in  the  case  of  voluntary  statistics  such 
as  these  are  often  received  only  after  personal  and  repeated  requests 
have  been  made.  The  tables  show  that  from  July  1, 1880,  to  June  30, 
1890,  57,375  persons  received  instruction  in  shorthand.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 23,325  males  and  20,005  females  (the  sex  of  817  being  unreported) 
were  taught  in  schools  and  classes;  7,228  by  mail.  Of  the  students  by 
correspondence  3,744  wrere  males  and  3,208  females,  the  sex  of  270  not 
being  stated  in  the  returns. 

In  the  subsequent  table  statistics  are  given  in  reference  to  229  schools 
and  classes  in  which  shorthand  was  introduced  during  the  scholastic 
year  ended  June  30,  1891.  The  number  of  persons  taught  orally  was 
4,150,  which  with  those  instructed  by  mail,  makes  a  grand  total  of  4,738. 
Of  the  former  class  2,474  were  males  and  1,058  females.  The  sex  of  a 
considerable  number  was  not  indicated  by  the  re|>orts  sent  in. 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30, 1890— Continued. 
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Koiuington,  Ca  i- 
graph,  and 
hmith  Premier ; 
total,  10. 

Caligraph  (7), 
Kemington  (5), 
Yost  (1). 

Yost  (1).  Cali- 
graph (1). 


Yost. 


Kemington    and 

Caligraph 
Kemington  (1)  ... 


None 

Yost,  Smith 


Caligraph  (2)  . . . 


Hammond  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 


Kemington 


Caligraph  (10), 
Kemington  (2), 
Yost  (1). 

Caligraph  (2) 

Koiuington  and 
Caligraph  (4). 


Kemington  (1) 


Kemington     (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 


6  mouths. . 
10  months 
6  months.. 
3  to  5  mos. 

5  months.  - 

6  months.. 
G  months.. 


6  months. 


3  months 


6  or  7  mos. 
10  weeks  to 

1  year. 

4  to  6  mos . 
2  years 

7  to  12  mos. 


6  months. 


42 
52 
40 


$10  and   $15   per 

month. 
$5  per  mouth;  $24 

per  year. 
$50  for  6  months . . 


$45. 


52  $50. 


52  $50  day  and  $40 
night,  6  months; 
or  $10  per  month. 

46  $10  per  month 


40 


52 
40 
50 


50  cents  per  lesson 
$12  per  term 


$1  i>er  week 

$30  for  10  weeks 


$10  per  month. 


$25  for  10  weeks 


52  $100 


6  months 

to  1  year. 

3  to  9  mos.  *43 


9  months . 


8  months. 


0  to  12  mos. 


$10  (day),  $5  (even- 
ing),"per  month. 


$35. 


46 


36 


52 


$20  for   every  12 
weeks. 


Kemington 6  to  12  mos . 

...do 


$10  per  month 


$10  for  12  lessons. 


50 
51 
52 
53 


54 

55 
56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 
63 
64 


65 


66 

67 
68 

69 

70 
71 


72 


I         I 


88  SHORTHAND    INSTHPiiTinN    AND    PRACTICE. 

;i.  manual  »;is  afterwards  published  by  lierouinio  A.  Blanco,  I  lliorl 
hand  is  taught  in  the  '  lolegiu  de  Vargas  ami  graduates  report  the  pr 
eeedings  of  the  '  kingress. 

SHORTHAND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Systems  of  stenography  resembling  the  earliest    liuglish   methoi 
were  used  in  America  almost  contemporaneously  witli  their  public: 
tion,  buc  no  text-book  was  brought  out  until   after  the  United  State 
bad  become  established  as  ;i  republic.    Guriiey'a  and  Taylor's  systems 
were  principally  used,  and  the  art  was  taught  t"  a  limited  extent. 

the  time  of  the  introduction  of  pk graphy  Gould's  treatise 

on  Taylor's  stenography,  wen-  the  best  known  works  on  the  art  Tk& 
debates  of  the  Pirsl  Congress  of  the  Uuilcd  Stales  wnn;  reported  unof- 
ficially by  Thomas  Lloyd.  These  were  published  in  ITfll  and  were  In! 
[owed  by  reports  made  by  other  sli-nogr:iphcis  anil  privately  print* 
Up  to  1S4H  the  Congressional  (J lobe  published  weekly  an  abstract  i 
debates  and  sm-h  speeches  as  were  furnished  by  members  of  I  Songffi 
From  Unit  time  until  1S73  the  reports  were  published  in  the  Ibitlj 
lihihi',  and  siiin-  then  in  the  Congressional  Record.  In  1S73  the  Form 
arrangements  for  reporting  wen- changed  so  as  to  provide  five  reporter* 
Of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  reporting  of  the  Senate  lk 
done  by  contract,  Lhe  same  number  of  stenographers  being  employed. 
All  use  some  modification  of  phonography.  ■ 

Tu  L844  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  published  "  The  Phonographic  Glai 
Book,"  embodying  the  principles  of  Isaac  Pitman's  system,  ami  the  iol 
lowing  year  in  conjunction  with  Augustus  French  Boyle  began  1 1n 
extensive  publication  of  text  -books  presenting  the  same  method.  Sii 
teen  editions  each  were  printed  of  the  Class  Book  and  the  Header  within 
ten  years,  and  other  books  designed  to  conduct  the  student  to  verbatim 
reporting  were  prepared  and  published.  The  issue  of  this  excellent 
and  complete  series  of  text-books  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
system  to  thousands  of  persons. 

In  January,  1846,  Andrews  and  Boyle  issued  the  first  number  c 
HTne  American  Phonographic  Journal,"  containing  eight  pages  < 
engraved  shorthand,  and  during  that  year  the  "Anglo-Saxon," 
weekly  newspaper  printed  in  phonetic  type  and  devoted  to  "the  wri 
bag  and  printing  r$form,Hbegan  to  be  issued  by  the  same  publishej 
As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  art  it  may  be  im-u 

tii d  that  in  1851   there  were  said  to  be  6,1)00  persons  who  had  1 

taught  phonography  in  Philadelphia. 

The  introduction  of  shorthand  as  a  means  of  expediting  business  roi- 
peapondenne  haa  taken  place  within  fifteen  years,  and  principally  within 
the  past  decade,  the  increased  use  within  five  years  being  very  marked. 

In  the  majority  of  the  scl Is  in  which  the  art  is  now  taught  it  hat 

been  introduced  since  1885. 
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for  the  acholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  lS90 — Continued. 
by  an  asterisk  (').] 


i   « 


Dateoi  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


1889 

May.       1886 

Sept.  1,1885 
1885 

1883 

1886 

Sept.,      1887 

Sept.,      i889 
A  off.  12, 1889 


0 

u  a 


System  taught. 


8:  Munson's  puonog- 

|      raphy. 
10 do 


00 

100 
100 

13 

'1001 

67 


Munson's  and 
Graham's  pho- 
nography. 

Cogswell's     pho- 
nography. 
— do 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Munson  s  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography 
modified. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Benn  Pitman's 
and  Munson's 
phonography. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cogswell's     pho- 
nography. 
1,000'  Benn  Pitman's 


Typewriters  used. 


Caligraph  (6)  . . 


Hammond  (2)  — 

Caligraph  (1), 
Reminglon(l), 
Hammond  (1). 

Remington  and 
Caligraph. 

Kensington  (7), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (1), 
Hammond. 


0  ° 
&0 

M 


'  6  months 

day;    12 

roon  t  h  s 

evening. 

6tol2mos. 


None 


National  (1),  Cal- 
igraph (1), 
Remington. 

Remington,  Cal- 
igraph, Smith 
<o). 


Caligraph . 


phonography 


Remington  (2) . . 

Caligraph,  Rem- 
ington, Ham- 
mond. 


Hammond  (2)... 


do ]  None. 

do do 


M  unson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


50 do 


Remington     (5), 
Caligraph  (1). 


Remington  {Y, 


•8* 


•p 

is 


1  year. 


4  to  6  mos. 
Gtol2mo8. 


G  mouths  . 
4  to  6  mos. 


52  evenings 

lyear 

6  to  8  mos . 
3  to  6  mos. 


6  months. 


1  year. 


4  to  6  mos 


20  weeks. 


8  months.. 


Charge  for  tuition. 


Membership  in  as- 
sociation. 

$10  per  month 
(day).  $5  per 
month  (evening). 

$25  for  3  months  . 

$60  per  year 


$1  per  lesson. 


$25  for  3  months  or 
$10  per  month. 
36  $25 


$5  for  25  lessons. 


52!  $50  for  6  months, 
including  books 
and  stationer^'. 
$45  for  course 
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38 


Membership  in  as- 
sociation ($2). 
50  cents  per  lesson . 


$36  per  year 

I 
52  $10  per  month  — 

! 

52  $1.25  per  lesson  . . 


74 
75 
76 

77 
78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

81 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 


25  $5permonth '      90 


40'  $40  full  course 

$3  per  month;  2 

lessons  weekly. 

44   $35  lor  3  mouths  . 


91 
92 

93 


40 
40 

09 


36 


$10 

$80  to  $100  for 
school  year. 

$12  per  scholastic 
year. 


Fre 


e. 


94 
95 
96 

97 
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State*  for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890. 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


CO 


Sept.,  1887 
Jan.  1, 1890 
Mar.,      1890 


1886 

Sept.,  1889 
June,  1889 
May.       1890 


Sept.,      1889 
Sept.  10,  1889 

1888 


Jan.     2, 1888 


1888 

Sept..      1883 
Sept.    1,1887 

Aug.,     1889 

Jan.  1, 1890 
Aug.    1,18X9 

«lo 

18*5 

About  1887.. 
Dee.  1.1889 
Sept.,  1888 
Aug.,      1887 

May    1, 1889 

June,      1889 


10 
25 
28 

25 
50 
15 


System  taught. 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

McKee's  short- 
hand. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Permn's  short- 
hand. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

P  e  r  n  i  n '  s  short- 
Hand. 


3   do 

25  ;  Bonn  Pitman's 

I      phonography. 
15     Graham's  and 
Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 


67 do 


20 


26 

10 
10 


Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
do 


.do 


t 
218 
140 

35 


Lindsley's  tachyg- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Scott-  Browne's 
phonography, 
modified. 

...do 


Longley's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Longley's  pho- 
nography. 

Cross's  shorthand 

....do 


Isaac  Pitman's 
and  Munson's 
phonography. 

Pern  in  s  short- 
baud. 


Typewriters  used 


Hammond  (1) 
...do 


Remington 


— do 


Remington 


Remington,  Cali- 
graph,  and  Yost. 

Remington 

Hammond  (1) 

Remington  (1) ... 


Remington 


Remington  (4), 
Caligraph  (2), 
Yost  (1). 


Remington    and 

Caligraph  (9). 

Remington 


u  «> 

o  • 
«  u 

c 
2<~ 

■ss 

.5  o 


20  weeks. 
3  months 


9  C 


40 
52 
39 


Caligraph  (1), 
Remington  (1), 
Yost  (1). 

Caligraph  (1) 


Remington     (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington    and 

Caligraph. 
Remington    and 

Yost  (6). 
Remington  (2) 


Remington 

Remington  (6) 

Remington,  Cali- 
graph, a  n  d 
Smith. 

Remington  and 
Caligraph. 

Remington 


4  to  Gmos. 
6  weeks... 


3  months  - 


5  months 
20  weeks. 

9  months 


6  months 


8  months.. 


3  months.. 
6  months . . 
10  months. 


39 
52 
52 


40 

48 

36 


52 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$4  per  month 

$8  per  month 

Noextracharge  to 
day    students; 
night  students, 
$1  for  o  lessons. 

$5  per  month 


50  cents  per  hour 
$22.50 


$4  per  month. 
JYee 


$50  per  course 


50  cents  per  lesson. 


$40  for  course. 


$25 

52   $50  for  course. 

I 
40   $50 


6  months. .     40  $10  per  mouth 


6  months.. 
10  months. 

10  mouths. 
6  months.. 
6  months.. 
3  months.. 
5  to  8  nios . 
6tol2mos. 


50  cflnts  per  lessou 
40  $35  for  5  months  . . 


40  $35  for  5  months ; 

typewriting,  $20 
52  $100  full  course,  3 

branches. 
$50  for  6  month*  . . 


6  to  8  moH. 


$25 

52|  $10  per  month  — 
52;  $50  for  C  months  . 

$8  per  month 


i 


20  lessons. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 


8 
9 

10 


11 

12 

n 

14 
15 


16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

26 


V  *!* 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shortkan 


I 


luxation. 


IS© 

101 

102 
1« 
104 

HA 

10S 
1*7 


DixTUirr  or  cx>- 
umbia— cont'd. 

Washington 

do 

do 


Institution  with 
which  ronnerted. 


do. 


do 


Private  instruct  ion. 

St.  Aloysiu*  Church. 

St.  John's  College. 

Spenccriaa  BusincM 
College. 


Tanner*  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting 
Korean. 

Toong  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association. 


...do 

ru»mi>A. 

Jacksonville. 


M» 

no 
111 
11? 

Ill 
111 
in 
n« 


..do 

Whitr  Springs. 

OEVmSOIA. 

Atlanta 


.do 


Hawley  8horthsnd 
and  Typewriter 
School. 

Private  instruction.. 

Florida  Normal  Col 
lege  and  Business 
Institute. 


(rich  ton's  School  of 
Shorthand. 


do Hebrew   Orphan's 

I      Home. 

do    Moore's  Business 

College, 
do      Private  instruction  . . 


•lo 


do 


Principal  teacher. 


Rev.    M.    Porter 

Suell. 
Miss  Mary  Allen 

Rev.  Bro.  Joseph . . 

L.  Geneva  Wise  .. 


II.  C.  Tanner. 


E.P.  Hanna. 


Rer.    M.    Porter 
Sneli. 


W.  F.  Hawley . . 

Frank  B.Matthews 
F.M  Saxtoa 


E.  C.  Crichton 

S.  R.  Webster. 
J.  L.  DriscoU . 
Carrie  Rogers. 


•I..  Walsh's  Night  School    Kmmett  Walsh  . . 

of  Shorthand. 

•to  Young  Men  a  Chris-     H.  M.  Nichols  . . . 

tian  Association. 

Atign»t.i Osborn  s      Business     J.  F.  Davis 

College. 
Kirby  •    School     of     Geo.  W.  Kirby,  jr 
Stenography    and 
Typewriting. 


£ 
o 

I 


o 


a 

e 


l'>run«w  xk 


117  farto-nvillr. 
II*  <  •liunhai  . . 
119      CulMwrt      . 


131      Masua 
1»       ..do. 


Private  instruction. 
Wynnton  Collrge. . . 


1 
1 
2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 


Nunil 
Day. 


•a 


T.  M.  Walker  ....     1 
J.J.Stevens 1 


34 
20 

21 


1 
17 


10 

30 

3 


§ 


1  ... 

i 

2'   16 


Southwest    Georgia      W.  D.  Hooper 1 

Agricultural    and  - 

Military  Odlege. 
Clifton     Krbool     of      L.  B.  Clifton 3     28 

Stenography    and 

Typewriting. 
Maoou  public  srb'mli dt> 'J. 


a 


£1 
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for  the  lehola-tie  year  ended  June  SO,  1890—  Ctm till n ml. 

by  an  asterisk  <*).] 


imu-af  Intro 
du.Mii.n  ul 
study. 

1B84 

Oct.    3,1887 
M»y,       I«87 

so 

108 

■100 

System  laugh*. 

'-—'■ 

I'S 

IS 

Si 

li 

|| 

=  Y 

Cba^ortoi,,.,. 

Linuiueysliwliyjs. 
UrauauVspliiiijii.;- 
I«i  nds  ley's  Ueliyg- 
Cn»s  s  abort  bn ml 

lanae  Pitman's 
phonography. 

pllODOgTBpby . 

KiiciBH '  a  a  L.i  rt  1 1  e  I  ii  ] 

phonography. 
Cross's  shorthand 

Calismpli 

Caligrapli  (01 

Bemlngtun  (1) ... 

tSligniiib  (»(. ' 
Hammond 

,'™      I 

27 

,..- 

GlIIOIltllH.. 

52 

*M... 

H 

Jan.,        IBM 
J  Due,       1888 

RemiDe^on  (3)  ... 
Remington 

Remington    (7). 
Culisiraiili    (Ti. 
Y,mIM),Sti.H!i 
Premier  (1). 

ZlZ\ 

B2 

tlO  per  month 

*7  per  mouth 

Shorthand,    I2C; 
typewriting,  till 

(12.60  per  moil  th.. 

- 

IIhiii  Fit »s no '• 
phonograph) 

... 

llil.illlgt.jll  (0)  ... 

Ki imnutan,  Cull- 
craph,      :i  ii  .1 
Y.Mt  (10).  ^ 

. :.  ..  iifil.iii      (3) 
Csllcrapb      (mil 

Kuril  Iriglflll  (2)  . . 

Av,r:iKe 
0  months. 

3(1  le.HOIIH 

6  months  . 

0  months.  - 
10  months 

0    anil    12 
muii  llis. 

40 

Oct.,          1HHR 

Aug..      18» 

. 

To 

20 

Marsh'-   ,. mC 

Scott-Tlrowne's 

Luugley's  photrng- 

He™E  l'itnmn-1. 
phonography. 

Bonn    Fitm»n's 

•10  per  month  .... 

Membership  in  «a- 
■••clnllon. 

#10  per  mouth... 

« 

W»y  27.  IBM 
July  27. 1888 

40 

GO 

Remington  (3) . . 

Cnligxnph  (2)  ... 

Remington    (3), 
Caligrapli  (3). 

Remington    (1). 
CaHgmuli  (it). 

r£fc 

tin  per  year 

«73pwy(M.r 

4J> 

tr, 
<7 

Mar.  17,  IS*) 

J      phonography. 

loj  LsogUj'spbonog 
1     rmphy. 

»10|wrniOBlb;*25 
pur  course. 
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Stalitlirt  of  imlmrlion  in  •hortham 
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the  Cuited  Simtf 
materi  are  indicated 


HtudenU.    !  I 


»n-  !     Bv  ] 

Z.    I   mall.    Tptal  J 

.:      T"! 

•a       :-s  ! 

-  i   *       c    I 

*  i  a  i  £ 


6. 

I 


i 


21 


4  .... 


10 


•  »  •    •  •  •  •    •  «  »  •  I 


IS 


1* 


I       ! 


»     i 


I- 

**■  •    •    a   •      >  a    »  a 

O 


'■I 


18 
19 

I 

12 


1  .... 


'...5 


*J4      It 


io 


14       3     12 
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SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION    AND    PRACTICE. 

Statistics  of  imtructiam  in  tliorthantt  tit  the  /'mini  Malts 


Xi-» I,on<lon_ 


Carelll'i.      Hue 
llai-U,!,.;    Hi,, 


Privato  in» 

tlonuectiru 

Sncll  Bum 
lego. 

YniiDR  11 


»»titution. 
fii'y'K    SliOTthand 


Clayton    Sohool    of 
sWtband     and 
Typewriting. 
Smyrna  Hnmi-Bclinul 
Private  Instruction 

Scli-J.il  of  Whiirthii.nl 
and  Tviw writing  ; 
Holdcy    W  liming- 


Awlmr    of     the    Siatereof  the  U 

Holy  Crow.  frost. 

Arlington  Academy.    Burton    Mncai 

Old  Standard  School     A.  S.  K.  Ray  . . 

of  Phonography; 
Howard  UiTlverafty 
(temporarily}. 


Mia*      Mary      I 
Holn»«. 

CBai.ir.JtWp!., 


Itav.  John  (i.Wnnl 


A.  R.  ]  lire  liuril 
Lien.  V.  Parson, 

p»ui  c.  P.  n.. 
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C.  W.Loomia.. 
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8HOBTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  lS90 — Continued. 
by  ab  asterisk  (' )-] 


Datem  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


1889. 
May. 


1886 


■2  a 

0 

u  a 


System  taught. 


8   Munson's  phonog- 

I      raphy. 
10 do 


Sept.  1,1885 
1885 

1883 

1886 

Sept.,      1887 

Sept.,      i889 
Aug.  12. 1888 

Aug.       1885 

Oct.,        1888 
Nov.,       1889 

1886 

Dec.    1, 1889 
Sept.   1,1878 

• 
Oct.    1,    1«89 


1884 

Dec.,       1889 

Oct.   1,    1886 


1886 

1880 

Apr.  15, 1890 

Dec.  15, 1890 


00 

100 
100 

13 

*100 

67 

8 
170 


Munson's  and 
Graham's  pho- 
nography. 

Cogswell's     pho- 
nography. 
do 


Typewriters  used. 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Munson  b  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography 
modified. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
and  Munson's 
phonography. 

Munson '8  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cogswell's  pho- 
uography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


14 


Caligraph  (6)  . . . 


Hammond  (2)  — 

Caligraph  (1), 
Remington  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 

Remington  and 
Caligraph. 

Remington  (7), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (1), 
Hammond. 


«22 

3 

fS  g 

•a* 

u 

+i 

« 

Mb 

H8 
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National  (1),  Cal- 
i  graph  (1), 
Remington. 

Remington,  Cal- 
igraph, Smith 
(o). 


Caligraph. 


Remington  (2) . . 

Caligraph,  Rem- 
ington, Ham- 
mond. 


do Hammond  (2) . . 


do !  Nunc. 

do do 


do 


do 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 
14   Benn   Pi  tin  a  n's 
phonography. 


50 do 


Remington     (5), 
Caligraph  (1). 


Remington  (i;. 


6  months 

day;    12 

roon  t  h  s 

evening. 

6  to  12  ni  os. 

1  year 


*  © 

A 


js: 


s 


fc 


4  to  6  mos. 
6tol2mos. 


6  months  . 
4  to  6  mos . 


52  evenings 

1  year 

6  to  8  mos 
3  to  6  mos 


6  months.. 


1  year. 


4  to  6  mos 


20  weeks.. 


Charge  for  tail  ion, 


36 


Memliership  in  as- 
sociation. 

$10  per  month 
(day).  $5  per 
month  (evening). 

$25  for  3  months  . . 

$60  per  year 


$1  per  lesson. 


$25  for  3  months  or 

$10  per  month. 

$25 


$5  for  25  lessons. 


52  $50  for  6  months, 
including  books 
and  stationery. 

48,  $45  for  course 


Membership  in  as- 

I      sociation  ($2). 
50  cents  per  lesson . 

38  $36  per  year 

52;  $10  per  month 

52   $1.25  per  lesson  . . . 


74 
75 
70 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 

82 
83 

81 

85 
86 
87 
8h 
89 


25  $5  per  month 90 


40;  $40  full  course 

...I  $3  per  month ;   2 

|      lessons  weekly. 

44  $35  for  3  months  . 


91 

92 

93 


40 
40 
22 

30 


$10 

$80  to  $100  for 
school  year. 

$12  per  scholastic 
year. 


Free. 
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95 
90 
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SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

Statistics  of  instruction  in  thurthantt  in  the  United  Sin  let 

|  Katiruiilfit  are  indirnt.-u 
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Principal  teacher.  ' 
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Even- 
ing. 

JS. 
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St.  John's  College . 
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Collego. 

Snell. 

ltev.  Bro.  Joseph- . 

L.  Geneva  Wise  .. 
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Tanner's  Shorthand 
find    Typewriting 

11. C.  Tanner 

» 
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1 

Young  Men's  Clu  in- 

tian  Association. 

RP.llanna 
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Juckeonvillo... 

Hawloy     Shorthand 
and       Typewriter 

Florida  Normnl  Col- 
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Institute. 

Sueli. 
W,  F.  Hawley.... 
Frank  B.  Matthews 
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typewriting. 
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for  Ike  Kkolaatic  star  ended  June  SO,  1890 — C<mtiuuod3 
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Menjuei  ship  lii  a*, 
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Kerning,  m 

l^Hgmpn 
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I'l-'ViiV.-r   "i  1  l 

Yoatil). 

a-J.1  Ural  month.  t.ri  '     112 

May.        1K8S 

UM, 

Sept.  in,  lues 

** 

4  month* 
I  moiitha 

52 

f.'i|M'»nl 113 

Free  to  momlH-ra       111 
*:.  {»  i uih. .....      US 

i-oiirsc,  WU;  type- 
writing  .oureo,  1 
»20. 

!      phun.-grnphy. 
!      raphy. 

"-  ;  - 

118 

raphy. 

I-ongley'a      pho- 
nography. 

Ct.^V     * 

tMi(,_t4, 

Sept..      lKffit 
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SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND    PRACTICE. 


'«  of  inttruction  in  ahorthuntt  in  the  rutted  Slate* 
( EatlmatM  are  indicated 


mall. 


]      TypMrritiog. 

i I  Commercial      ii 


rtl-  |  cslttcbiuond.. 

im      IMJ.IWim 


'  I      firaphlt  Scliuol 

128     Wiwliiuptuu . . . .    St.    .JWplm'  Acad-  sinter*  of  St.  .To-  I 

I    omv.  HKIlll.                       I 

127     Wayc-roea ]  Private  iunlriLtlon..    E.  H.  ltecd 


128     Itolau .'Capital   Citj 


II.  U.  Heal; 
Tboo.  W0» 


.      filiorilimid 

Jl. 

gf    Eclectic 


HiaaJ.G.Pulmi 
Mian  France.  :i 


I 


..    Wilson', 


134  Belleville ;  Privatu  iuat  ruction..,  1).  S.  Elliott 

135  ll]cH,uiiusiun... 1... do [  Clara  A,  (Jrnrca  .. 

IX     Hanker  Hill  ....!-.  ..Jo ,  Rev.  Fraud,.  II.  : 

!      Zaljol.D.D.         ; 

137  .  Cairo ....do |  Harlow  ltavidsoii . I 

13p  !....*. :....<lo :  Mary  A. Stewart.. 

LIS     Cambridge !....do ■  Mra.  Jut  K<.iiir\ 

llll        r:inl,hn  t'.Hil.iii      I' .,,..r..|.,l  I  1      IV     \l[«.„    °" 


141  !  Carbuuduk 


I'ullcnp. 
...j  Mr..  Moore'.  Short- 

I         I. .■...!    In  ■:  il.il.  . 


...do Sliiar,   liinlnv.ii,  I  W.U.Mollou... 

Shorthand  luatl- 
tule,  Southern  1111 
moi-  Norma)  llni   j 

Carthago '-  rartliaKii(juil.-B.-...J  Kniflv  F.  Atidrvi 

Chicago    (Hay-,  Iti-.>»n     .v     iL..II.,i,.l  '  IHu  ll,-o»i, 

market  Tlica-  '      Short  baud      lu-tl-  i 

terBoildliiiM  I      title. 


J.  U.  Crow 

.    ClwuiivH.  Barrett 


»!•!»!> 


CIiI.iihi.       Uii,iu..B,     W  T.Adkiua 3  3u  17U  ^5  5. 

College.  I  ■        .  | 

Jouca1  Tiuaiiieaa  Col-  Mm.    J.   11.   liar-  4  23     51  17. 

1      legs,  grave  and  C.  &  :  |       i 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  Jane  30, 1890 — Continued. 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


si 


is 

a* 

09 


Mar.  17, 1890 
1884 


System  taught. 


T}-pe\vriters  used. 


June,  1890 
June  1,1889 
Sept..  1887 
Aug.   1,1889 

Apr.,  1890 
Jan..       1885 

Mar.    1,1890 

Sept.  1,1884 
1887 


21    Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

*1,200-  Munnon's  phonog- 
raphy. 

10,  Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
..do 


21 

12  Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

VI  Bonn  Pit  man's 
phonography. 


o 
o  a 

5 

a  a 


Remington  (3).. 


Remington  (0  to 

8). 


k  °  ■ 


Charge  for  tuition 


0  months  .     52! 


.do 


$12  per  month  . 


$30  ]>or  quarter  for 
day ;  $25  for 
night  lessons. 

Free 


Hammond     and 

Remington. 
Remington 


3  months  .     52: 


50 


..do 


Graham's       plio-  '  Caligraph      (11). 

nography.            ,  Remington  (2). 

Benn  Pitman's  Remington. 

phonography. 


3 months 


Longley's    p  h  o 
nography. 


0 

i 

200  Cross's  short  hand . 


Remington  (1) . 


Remington  (4)  .. 


.do Remington  (1) 


i 


i 


Apr..      1888 


30 


Ben n  Pit  ma  n's 
phonography. 

Bishop's  phonog- 
raphy. 


Oct.,       1889 1 
Mar.,      1885 
1889 


1888 

1M89 

Sept.,      1889 

Sept.,      1889 

Sept.  10, 1888 


Sept.,      1889 
1874 


12 
4 

*25 

i 

24 

8 

25 

100 

70' 


Liudsley 's  tachyg- 

raphy. 
Benn  Pi  t  man's 

phonography. 
Sloa  n-Dnployan 
shorthand. 

do 

Cross'sshorthand . 
do 


Remington  (1). 
Caligraph  (1)  . 
Remington  (1) 


6  to  12  mos. i 


20  weeks . 


4  mouths.. 

4  months 
or  less. 


:i  to  G  nio.s . ; 

1    year,  1  ■. 

lesson  per. 

week.        ! 
3 months. . '. 


$5  per  month 

$1  per  mouth 

$20  for  full  course. 

$12 

$50 


48  80  cents  a  week. . . 

i 
48  $40  for  4  months  . . 

40  $30.C0  for  course  . 

20  $15  for  3  months  .. 
. . .    50  cents  per  lesson . 

. . .    $25  for  3  mouths  . . 


Remington I  3 months.. 

Caligraph 3  to  5  mos. 

Remington  ( 1 ) . . .    5  mont  lis . . 


. ,.;  $20  for  course. 

...'■  $30  in  class  ... 

48  $25 


Sloan-Du  ploy  an 

shorthand. 
....do 


Hammond     and 

Remington. 
Remington 


4  months. 


.do 


38)  $30  per  term  of  3 
I   months. 


5 


Cross'sshorthand. 
4,500i  Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Remington  (4) 


Apr.,      1K85 


1873 

1885 

June,      1889 


(a) 
425 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cross's  shorthand . 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Grahams  and 
Bonn  Pitman's 
phonography 
and  stenograph. 


12  weeks.. 
4  to  0  mos . 


Remington  (50)  .  '  G mouths. 


Remington 


Remington  (1G),  '  4  to  0  mos 

Caligraph  (1).  i 

i  Remington     (8),  \  G months. 

Caligraph  (9).  I 
Remington     (8), 

Caligraph  (8). 


37;  $30  for  course- 

. . . '.  $55  foi  G  months, 
:     or  $12  per  mouth. 


122 

123 

124 
125 
126 
127 

128 
129 

130 
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| 
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i 


52   $G5  for 6  months . . . :  145 

I      i 

52  $00  for  scholarship,'  146 

$25  per  month. 

49   $90  a  year 147 

521  $50  for  G  mouths  . . '  148 

48   $58  for  24  weeks  . .  1 19 


a  Several  thousand. 
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Statistic*  of  infraction  in  shorthand  in  Ike  {Tsitnt  Slate* 

I  Entinijit™  in  Indicated 
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SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION  AND   PRACTICE. 
for  Ike  tckoltutio  gear  ended  Jane  SO,  1890 — Continued. 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


DUo  o/  intro- 

doetion  of 
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Is 
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Is 
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Statistic*  of  instruction  in  short) 
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77C 
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Location. 


ixdiaka— cont'd. 
261     Sullivan 


Terre  Haute — 

SummitviUe 

Valparaiso 

Veraj 


IXDIAH  TKftKI- 
TuHY. 


Went  field 
Atoka.... 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


Rdmond 


Mr  A  lest er. 
'    Choctaw   Na- 
tion. 

IOWA. 

Algona  

AllUon 

Huritngton  ... 
Cr»lar  Rapid*. . 
Charles  Citv... 


Private  instruction. 


The  Terre  Haute 
Commercial  Col- 
lege. 

Private  instruction . . 

Northern  Indiana 

Normal  School. 
Private  instruction.. 


Union  High  School . 
Atoka  Baptist  Acad- 
emy. 
Private  instruction. 

HcAloster    Presby- 
terian Academy. 


Northern  Iowa  Nor- 
mal School 
Private  instruction . . 

Elliotts  Business 
College. 

Cedar  Rapids  Busi- 
ness CoUege. 

Private  instruction.. 


(liut'in Clinton   Business 
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('•riling '  Private  instruction.. 


Principal  teacher. 


A.  D.  Leach 


L.  Merrell  and  K 
Hopewell. 


Tbad.  M.  Moore 


S.  P.  Corboy  and 
W.  S.  Norviel. 

Mary  A.  Roben- 
stein. 


Ira  C.  Nicliolison  . 
F.B.Smith 
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5 

6 
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15 


30 

I 

10 
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do 


Chsntauqua    Class,  Rev.P.S.  Davi™,  1       G1 

Council  Bluffs  and         Ph.D.  | 

Omaha  Chautauqua.  i 

Western   Iowa    Col  W.S.  Paulson 2     11 

lege.  I         ' 

St.  Francis  Academy .  Sister  M.  Chionia  .      2 
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>4       \*m  Moid*-* 
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rial  College 


>l      i  r.  «u.n   Sborthand Institute,     Mrs.  W.  H.  Barrett     2     20 

Creston    Business  1 

College.  I 


'  i        ' 

1  2  2fl 

i  I 

>  :i:  40    1 
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for  the  tckolastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued. 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
a  tody. 
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Charge  for  tuition. ' 
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i 
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I 

. . .    50 cents  per  lesson.'  179 
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$5  for  9  weeks 181 

42   $12.50  per  term  ...  182 


40 


$38  for  3  months  . .      183 


8  months  . 


Remington  (2)  .. 


40   $33 
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3  to  I  nuts. 
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per  month;  pri- 
vate, 5    lessons 
per  week.  $8  per 
month. 
$15  for  course 


42  $30  for  12  weeks;  , 
$50  for  24  weeks.' 

52  75  rents  per  lesson, ' 
$6  per  month.      | 

. . .  |  $20  for  20  lessons  . 
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f»  to  7  mos. 
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$10  per  month. 
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Jan.  20.1890 


1882 05  Longley's    pho- 
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May    3,1890'        11    Cross's  shorthand. 

1883 300  Graham's  phonog- 

i      ranhv 
Sept.,      1887'        23,  Lindsley's  taehyg- 
I  ■      raphy. 
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SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION    AND    PRACTICE. 

-  Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  fiie  Unittd  State* 
I  Eatlmateg  are  Indicated 
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for  ike  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890— Continued. 
by  an  asterisk  <*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


2  a 

<=•§ 

Be 


System  taught. 


If  ay  21, 1890 
Sept.  9,1887 

Oct.,       1888 


10 
20 


Cross's  shorthand . 
Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
67 do 


Sept.,      1888i      MO   Cross's  shorthand 


I 


do 


Oct.     1, 1889 
Nov.  12, 1889 


!  1VV7 

i  Sept..     1889 
>  Sept.  1,1887 

i 


About  1875 

Sept.,  188G 
Sept.,  1888 
1*>5 


..do 


..do 


Sept..      1889 
1889 


Sept.  9,1889 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Typewriters  used. 


Caligraph  (1) 

Remington  and 
Odelf. 
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20 do 

153.... do 
...do 
20; do 


0 
150 


Graham's  phonog- 

graphy. 
Benn  Pitman's 


phonography. 
16!.. ..do 


Lindsley  'a  tachy  g- 
raphy. 

Munsou's  phonog- 
raphy. 

— do 

— do , 


Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Haven  s  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 
31   Munsoirs  phonog- 
raphy. 
Gabelsberger's 
stenography. 

250 do 


103:  Graham's  phonog- 
i      raphy,   princi- 

i      pally. 
10;  Pern in's  short- 

j      hand. 

37   Cross's  shorthand . 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonograph)*. 
67 do 


Remington     (1), 
Hammond  (1). 


Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Caligraph  (2). 
Remington  (1). 

Remington  (1).. 

Caligraph 


Remington     (2), 
Caligraph  (I). 


Remington 
Caligraph  . 
Remington 


Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (2), 
Caligraph  (2). 

Hammond  (1) 

None 


10  lessons 
2  years. . . 

6  months. 


43 


4  to  6  mos. 


$10. 

$20  per  annum . 


$15  for  50  lessons 
by  mail;  $12  for 
50  lessons  even- 
ing school. 
38.  $5  per  month 


1  year 

7  to  9  mos. 
6  months.. 
90  lessons . 

8  months . . 
20  weeks . . 


40  lessons, 
3  hours 
ea«-h. 

5  to  7|  mos. 

6  to  8  mos . : . 
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12  weeks.. 

6  to  8  mos . 

2  years 

1  year 
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I 
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25  $3.50  per  month .. . 

$10  for  30  lessons  . 


$5  per  month,  for 
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$25  for  course 


52 

48 


52 
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40   No  extra  charge  . . 
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ington,     audi 
Yost. 


5  to  8  mos. 
30  lessons. i 

6  months  . 


42   No  extra  charge  . . 
47i  $8  for  10  weeks  . . . 

.-.'  $5 

52   $30 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued. 
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study. 


June   3.1889         10  Cross's  shorthand.    Remington  (1) 3to6mos 
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March.   1889 


1882. 


1884. 
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i 
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Graham's  phonog- 
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Benn  Pitman's 
phonography 
and  Cross's 
shorthand. 

Longley 'm  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Benu  Pitman's 
and  Graham's 
phonography. 

Moran's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cross's  shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman'H 
phonography. 


Caligraph,  Rom 
ington,     Ham- 
mond, and  Du- 
plex (10). 

Remington  (2).. 

Caligraph  (2)  . . . 


;  6  months  . 

2  years  . . . 
0  months  . 
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Remington     (3), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Caligraph 


. .  .do 
....do 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$45  for  6  months; 
$15  by  mail. 


285 


48 

3G 
20 


$45  for  6  months..      286 


$35. 


287 
288 


Remington  (2)  . ..!  24  weeks..     24;  Fret 


52  $50 289 


(b)  '  $50 290 


. . .  ■  $25  for  course ,    291 


I 


Remington  (1) .. 
Remington , 


1  year 

6  to  9  mos . 


Lindsley  's  tachy  g- 

raphy. 
Benu  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Cross's  shorthand 


30j  $7 

36'  $24  for  3  months ; 
$5  for  each  addi-  j 
I      tioual  month. 

...;  $12 


292 

!    293 
294 


Remington  (1)  ...    4  to  6  mos \  $8. 


295 
296 
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i  Mar..      1890 
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7 
29 
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I 
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i 
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1889 

a,1 
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1887 

1 
10 

.  18S0 

1 
1 

Ihv.     1.  1888  i 


85 


Benn  Pi  tm  a n  '  s 
phonography. 

Moran's   phoiiog 
raphy. 

Cross's  shorthand. 

—  .do 

Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography. 

Graham  s  puohog- 
raphv. 

Benn  hitman  's 
phonography. 

Moran's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman  s 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonog  rapli  y 
and  Cross's 
shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
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raphy. 
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mond, and  Hall. 

Remington    and 
I      Smith. 
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i       Caligraph. 
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Remington     (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (1). .. 

;  Remington     (4), 
Caligraph  (1). 
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5  months 


48   $30 297 


38;  $8  per  month '    298 


do 
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Remington  (12) 


Caligraph    a  n  d 

Remington. 
Remington  (1) . . . 


2  months 

24  weeks..: 

5  months. . , 

6  months..' 

i 

5  to  8  mos. 

3  months 
to2yeais.| 

8  months. . ! 

Ah  out  6  ,. 

months. 
8  months 

to  I  v  ear. 


50  cents  per  lesson . 
$45 


37 
48 

30 


52 


52 


50 


30 


$15  per  term 
$00 


$20 

$50 

$30 

$40  for  G  months  . 
$5  for  15  lessons  . 
Free 


299 

300 

301 
302 

303 

304 

305 

300 

307 

308 


World 


G  to  8  mos.      52   $40  for  G  months  . .      309 

4§  months.     50   $30  for  5  months  . .      310 

! 311 


Caligraph  (1) 


G  to  U  mos.      30 


a  Yearly  average. 


'    312 

J  $12  in   class.   $20       313 
.  private  lessons, 

■       '     per  tccuu 

Sept.  15  to  July  14. 
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SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE. 

for  the  sckolattiv  gear  ended  Jane  SO,  1800—  Continued. 


DaMofiotn 

doction  of 


Sept.    «,  188S 
Apr..      DM 


Sept..      1888 
,  July.       t«97 


1  J  mi..       WW 


Beim  Pitman 
phonography. 

Crai'i  shorthand  '  Krminjrtnn     (2) 
( 'digraph  <2>. 

--do IHiniiiigton  (1)  .. 

--■do RviulDglon 

.-.do Culiirrniib 

Bran  Pitman'*     Itemlncton 

phonography, 

Purnin'a  short      BeniinglOD  (3)  .. 


Fanny.  CflliKraph  {', 

'. inil  •.!.•)■■.  t.M'hvi:     Calijiroph 

Sit...-.l....s. 

phonography.      | 
.'roes'*  ahurlhuiid.    JtettiingfaRi  .. 


rapby.  ' 

llratam '» phuiiofi-      Kimillfitnn      (S), 
raphy.  Calienipli   (D. 

YobTiI). 
Crma'aaliortluniri     Call  graph  (I). 

...do Remington 


g  Chargo  for  tuition 


[Lin 


liritiiuglon     II).  .  Biiiniillin.. 
I  C;  J  i  graph  (I),    s 

i    f'rww  -Kliuitliiiinl      U,Ti,Ln;:l!.ii     ami      liin.inllm. 

International,    j 

'    Culmm  'a  |i]ir,iir>c-      tf.-.,iitii:l.)ri  ill.       

I      raphy. 
CroBa'n >!ion hand     Gnligraph    and     ^month* 

lUgniph  [!>....! 


I      raphy. 
i)   Ilonu  Piti 


'  Kv  in  i  ii 


mil  j 


1      iilnniLCraphy.      ; 
7    Bum   T'itiMi,,,^  i  Collnnph 

phonography. 


SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION   AND    FEACTICE, 


l  shorthand  in  the  United  Statu 
[EnlimatH  are  indicated 
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for  ike  scholastic  year  ended  June  30, 1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


Oct.  1, 1889 
Nov.,      1889 

1889 

Jan.  8, 1890 
Jan.,  1885 
Nov.,  1887 
Apr.,  1888 
1886 


1889 

Dec.    1,1889 


Sept  9,1889 
1875 


Sept.   1,1889 
Jan.,       1887 

1887 

1886 


Aug.,      1888 


1883. 
1885. 

1885. 


p.© 

3 


Mar.,      1887 

1885 

1883 

1883 

May.  1889 
Jan.,  1888 
Jan.,      1889 


1 


u  " 


11 

12 
53 

*250 
45 
45 

•100 

8 
24 

21 


System  taught. 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
do 


.do 


Typewriters  used 


Graham's  pho- 
nography. 

Benh  Pitman's 
phonography. 

— do 


do 

do 


26 
72 
10 
40 


93 


— do 

McKee's      short- 
hand. 


Mason's 


Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
— do 


do 


Pern  in 'h  short- 

hand. 
Benn  Pitman's 

phouography. 


M50 
*850 

165 

68 


do 


.do 


Remington  (1) ... 


.do 


Remington    and 

Caligraph. 
Remington 


..do 


Remington    and 

Caligraph  (5). 

Remington 


None 

Reniiugton  (2) 


...do 

Smith  and  Ham- 
mond (3). 


Caligraph  (2), 
Remington  (1). 

Caligraph  (2), 
Remington  (1). 

Hammond  (1)  — 

Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Caligraph  (1), 
Remington  (1). 

Hall 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 


Porn  in' s  short-  ' 
hand.  I 

Scott-Browne's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pi  tmau's 
phonography. 

— do 


153 

*50 

I 
30 

94 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Longley's     p  h  o- 
nography. 

Benn   Pitman'R 

phonography. 
do 

. ..  .do 


Caligraph  (8) 


Caligraph  (2), 
Remington  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 

Caligraph  and 
Remington. 

Remington  (12), 
Caligraph  (9), 
Yost(l). 

Remington  (4)  .  . 

Remington 


Hammond  and 
Remington  (4). 

Caligraph,  Rem- 
ington. 

Remington  (2). 

Caligraph  (1) 

Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 


<2g 


si 


.2  '_» 


9"S 

■S3  * 

to. 


CjO  lessons, 
3  hours 
each. 

6  months.. 


24  lessons 

3  months . 
6  months.. 
8  months.. 
10  weeks.. 

4  years  . . . 
6  months.. 


Charge  for  tuition. 


30  $2  per  evening 


24   Membership    in 

I      association. 
. . . '  $4  for  12  lessons . . . 


12   $35  per  term 

I 
. . .  i  $50  per  term 


52:  $50. 


521  $25  per  term 


24  $10  per  term  of  24 

I      lessons. 
50!  $10  per  month 


3  months.. 
3  to 5  mos. 


44  $30  for  50  lessons. 
50!  $50 


10  months .  •'    40  $5  for  5  months . . . 
5  months . .     40  $1  per  week 


2     school  |    40   $12  per  year 

years,  j   ! 
6  to  9  mos. 


6 months,  i i  75 cents  per  lesson 


370 

371 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 


6  months.. $10  per  month !  386 

I    i 
3 months.. j  52  $35 

5  to  6  mos.   52  $25 


6  to  12  mos 
5  months . . 


i 


3  months..      5i»| 

i        I 

3  to  C  mos . 

4  to  C  mos . '    52' 
3  to  6  mos. '. 

2  years ( 

42  weeks . . ' 

i 

i 
6  mouths..  I 

5  mouths.. 
6 months..      52;  $50 


$35, 3 months;  $60. 
6  months;  $8f>,9  j 
mouths;      $110,  j 
year.  ! 

$10  per  mouth 1 


$25  to  $40  ... 
$3  per  mouth 


42 
48 

*! 

401 


$5     to     $10     per  [ 
month.  i 

50  cents  per  mouth. 

$3C  for  42  weeks  . . 

$55  per  annum  or 

$30  6  months. 
$30 


391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
307 
308 
399 


<-%     -.  -"  -« 


^rt.a   7~'r.^ 
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Statistics  of  instruction  in  shorthant 


Location. 


Institution  with 
which  connected. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

:       continued. 

471     Chicot** St    Joseph's   Paro- 
chial School. 
477     Everett Private  instruction.. 


Principal  teacher. 


Brother  Cammil- 

las. 
S.  Grant  Stewart. 


478 
479 


411 
483 


. .  .do Young  Hen's  Chris- 

I      tian  Association. 

Pall  River Advanced    Free 

I      Evening  School. 

do Fall  River  Business 

I  College  and  School 
for  Shorthand. 

...do Holmes'   B.  and   S. 

Commercial  College. 

— do !  Private  instruction.. 


4M  : 

496) 


Hoi  yoke 
...do... 


r 


.do 
do 


Child's  Business  Col- 

lege. 
Holroke  High  School 

Private  instruction . . 
...do 


.do 


Edward  V.  Mur- 
Jno.F.Ogdeu 


487 

418  t 


Lawrence. 
...do 

Lowell  ... 


491 


..  .do 
. .  do 

LvBQ 


Cannon's  Commercial 

College. 
Private  instruction . . 

Lowell    Commercial 
College. 

Private  instruction.. 

Young  Hen's  Chris- 
tian Association. 
Private  instruction . . 


William  Turner . . 
...do 

Annie  D.  At  wood. 

J.H.Farley 

...do 

Miss   Minnie  A. 

Farley. 
N.N.  Bishop 

Johu  Sacher 

L.E.  Kimball 


2 
© 


© 


493 

494 

..do 

N#-w  I^dfoTil 

.    Shorthand     Class, 
Public    Evening 
Schools. 
Private  instruction . . 

496 

i 

NwrUiainjiton  .  . 

1 
494 

IVm.  n  11 

do 

1 

40?  ' 

| 

l^uim  v 

•  •  m Ha*    ♦•••••      ••••*•••* 

1 
498 

Koxoum 

...  do 

499 

>ax»<W  >•  li   

509 

S|»ni»ctM-Ul 

Child's  Business  Col 

%) 

.   «|o     .    

lege. 
Collegiate  Institute 

Private  instruction . . 

U4 

..  d.« 

uc 

do    

t 

*JH 

4»        .  .      . . 

Wm.  H.Jones 

Clifton  C.  Dexter . 

Miss  8.  A.  Web- 
ster. 
M.W.Woodward. 


John  M.  Case 

J.  H.  Farley I 

! 

Orcutt  N.  Carr » 

I 
Rev.Geo.  Benedict 

Geo.W.St.Amant! 
I).  F.  ChesMman  . . . ' 
ttarter  J. Griffin  ..' 
Chas.Mayr ' 


J  H.Farley 

Wio.  L.  Gammons . 
JohnS.  Hull 


&•*, 


«4u 


F.P.Frost 


Yonag  Mea'a  Cliris- 
tian  Association. 

•  One  of  these  students  was  taught  in  Aye 


Numl 


Day. 


3 


22| 
3 


17 

11 

7 

1 
1 


-a 

s 

® 


2! 


li 


HI  It 


1          •* 

*.'* 

!       4 
1 

i 

t 

'1 

to 

« 
• 

1 

1   18 

1' 

1 

- 

.... 

1 

Mass. 


SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

for  the  Kfholattic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890 — Continued. 
Uj-.niBcd.liCI,] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 

■gl 

00 

Hyatma  taught. 

Bonn    Pi  tin  an'* 
phonography. 

Typewriter*  used 

M 
M 

ll 

is 
jj* 

10 

Sept..      l&W 

Apr.,      18W 
Nov.  IS.  IBM 

Hammond  ,!>.... 

(Mperyoar 

40Q 

Iteun  Pilman'a 
phonography. 

phonography. 

m 

Jan.    1, 1HSH 

18SS 

!)*.     1,188* 

Remington  , 

,*L.. 

810  pi-r  month  .... 

404 

Remington  (3)... 

ion 

HuDaon'a  phonog 
Benn  Pllmnn'x 

phonography, 
phonography. 

Ummon'M    pho- 

Hnan-lhiuloran 

shorthand. 
Iteun  I'Km.n'a 
phonography. 

8  months.. 

H    par    month' 

every  other  day. 
♦10  per  month  . .". . 

BOO 

tlrt     8, 1888 
Jan.,      1884 

liemingtoD  (1)... 

t'aligraph       (1), 
KraiiinRtoli  (1). 

Hammond      <T), 
caligraph  PI- 
Ki-mingion  (1). 

Tout  (10) 

ft  per  month 

*25    per    quarter 
for  Men  Lramh 
(shorthand  and 
typewriting)  lo 

tnlndW 
110  per  month  .... 

$2  per  month 

410 

iML.tiim- 

412 
412) 

J      *J™-i"U"'    ''"" 

Jan.    1.1800 
May  U.MftB 

raphj. 

•»{  Ifenn  Pltiuar'n 

m.xUnod*1'    y' 

|      phonography. 

t.'ollgraph  {1) 

*,oSm™-|    '•' 

«a)tr.«50 

«. 

1'      ■      1 

Ml  etnt        r  1 

2  yean. 

40 

handV 

•19 1    *tJ 

Ml 

ma'.'. 

* 

LnuSS"1'1'''' 

li-Tin  Pltmun'e 

pholiujnipliy. 

Remington  (3)  ... 

ltoiuiugtoii 

Caligraph(l)  ... 

125  tor  40  bwama. 

lyear...    j    40,  *5  for  10  week* 

in 

SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE. 

Statistic*  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the  United  Stales 
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Which  MUUf+Uxi. 

•— — 

1 
| 

i 

!»,. 

Bysd- 

mii|.    'Total. 

ill 

i 

i 

i 

3 

■>""'«'-""■ 

Ahhotl    Tamil)- 

School  lor  linvH. 
Itlckcr  CTliuiiMil  In- 

Htltlltf. 
Mninc  Oulrtil  IdMI- 

Portland    School    ..f 
Stenography. 

Sodden  (J-  Abbot! 

CLKatt* 

M.  I!.  Park 

MnuA.L.Kiiwysr 

kins. 
Itatca  Turrey 
BoniA.Aiiic*.... 
Mrs.  S.  (1.  Craiili)-  - 

K.U.Clmu.'v,  A. 
M. 

M'.T.WuImou  ... 
ArtlmrT.lUii.ik  .. 

»■>*     ][  nil  V 

J: 

...  i. 

vr    r-ti  r  1 1 

- 

E 
0 

v 

■ 

1 

u 

4V 

7 

1 

i ' 

u 

1 

•2' 

■'■: 

I 

■ 

i 

i 
t 

i 

|      _                             1    ^r'ifll  Colt.gc. 

1    ' 

n 

w.  i-™,kii„ 

St. 
Bullimnrf     (!|"1 

****** 

ChangrStanosraiilifc 

ThefiYniiiiiaiiiiii 

School. 
Mt.Sl.J<M>-iili(Ji>lh-|;e 

Private  iOHlriicliun.. 

• 

7 

J 

\ 

Ill 

1 

436 

till 

Haltlmciir    (702 
W.     Saia1...-a 

4'    3 

1 

, 

!    ...... 

UhlKTII. 

V.J.SIarkw              1 

1 
lico.M.SIirlvn ...       1 

. 

1 

i 

«B llu '  Sail Inr's  Bryant  uml 

Stmt  ton    lln-iii.-- 

""['   (.* a  1  li .,  1  ■  .-    Iligli 

BO 

35 

, 

E 

« 

1 

7< 

11 

11 

I.,]-  dirt.                     .       win. 

1       linn   .Wuilmloil.                    '                        •■       ,         i 

,      tlan    AKSM.i.it  ;  ,,i 
Went.  Iir 1,. 

*u    OtonivWe 1  Mt.  dc  Haiiw  Ami- 

John  Wm«in 1    i... 

JoliiM). Conner  .J    1       9 

Itrv.Julin  JeM* ..!    1       e 

1 

...'  te 

M»     Klklou .    |  PrtvMd  j£!ariirti!qi  - 

4 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).  ] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


1888 

1887 

Sept.  5, 1888 


May  1,1890 


1884 

Sept.,    1888 
1882 


May    1,1880 


1868 


Sept.,      1886 
1885 


f8 

p 

=1 

u  a 

JO  <D 

M 


5 

*30 

12 


15 


50  or 
60 


25 


34 


System  taught. 


Isaac  Pitman's 

phonography. 
do 


Typewriter*!  used, 


U  4> 

,©  m 

Si  u 

S3 

u 

H 

2  & 
8  2 
S  « 


&  c 

1* 


Benn   Pitman's 

phonography, 
-..do 


Pitman's  and 
Scott -Browne's 
phonograph}'. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

...do 


May,       1889 
1885 

;  Jan..      1888 
1888 


40 


7! 


Scott-  Browne's 
phonography. 


Watson's  phonog- 
raphy. 


Graham's  phonog 
raphy  princi- 
pally; Benn  Pit- 
man's, also;  Is- 
aac P  itm  an's 
and  Munson's 
systems  occa- 
sionally. 

Watson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munso  n  '  s  and 
Watson's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  P  itmaii's 
phonography. 


Roniington 2  years  . 

None 

Caligiaph  (1) '  6  months 

Remington  (2)  ...!  3 to  5  mus. 
Caligraph  (4) 


(Charge  for  tuition. 


38  $12  ]>er  quarter 


37   $18  per  term   (12 

weeks). 
44   $25 


$10  for  20  lessons. 


Remington  (2)  ...;  20  weeks. 

Remington  (I)  ...    G  months 

i 

Caligraph I 


20  $25   and   $15   per 

course. 
42  $20  per  term  of  11 

weeks. 
75  cents  per  lesson 


Remington  (3), 
flammond  (3), 
Caligraph  (1), 
National  (1). 

Remington  (!)•-■ 


G  months  .  I    38  $50  for  G  m6nths. 


423 
424 
425 
426 
427 

428 
429 
430 

431 


3     to     10 
mos. 


44  $10  per  month  for!    432 
'    3  hours  daily  in- 
|    struction ;  $5  per 
month  for  2  les- 
sons per  week. 


Remington 2  years . 

do 1  vear.. 


40   $60  per  year. 
36  $5  per  year. . 


.do 


6  months 


1  vear 


.do Caligraph 


Sept.,      1889 
:  Dec,       1*88 

i 

'  1880 

Oct.  1.   1887 

Mar.,      1890 


120 


.do 


McKee's  short- 
hand. 

Benn  Pit  man's 
phonography. 


Remington     (1), 
Smith  (1). 


10    to    12 
mos. 
Remington 6  months  . 


5  Isaac  Pi  t  m  a  n '  s 
i  j      phonography. 

500  to  !  Graham  s  phoiiog- 

GOO       raphy. 
about i  Isaac  Pi  tma  n  '  s 
75       phonography. 

G  Watson's  phonog- 
i           I      raphy. 
do 


Caligraph        (3),  \  1  year  ... 
Hammond  (1). 

Remington  (1)...    9  months 

Remington 

5  months 


Apr.,      1889 

!  Oct.  1.    1889 

Nov.,      1889 


12,  Pernin's  short  - 

i      hand. 
20  Benn  Pit  man's 

I       phonograph  v. 
12 do I.... 


Remington  (2) 

Hammond  (1)  ...    2  terms.. 
:  Hemington 0  months 


433 
434 

435 

436 
437 

438 
439 

40   Free 440 


. ..   $1  per  lesson  for 
first  ten  lessons, 
!      then  50  cents. 
44   $10  per  quarter  . . . 

40   From  $10  to  $15  per 
■      quarter. 


52  $30  for  3  months. 


36   $10  for  13  weeks  .. 

2G   Membership  in  as- 

,      soeiation. 
20 


50  cents  per  hour; 


by  nuii 


per  hoi 
il  free. 


40 


28   "Membership  in  as- 
sociation ($5). 
$40 


441 
442 
443 

444 
445 
446 
447 
448 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  80, 18S0 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


Sept.,      1886 

1880 

May.       1889 


•a  8 

a 

°g 

-** 

u  a 

|s 


System  taught. 


50  Pernin's   short- 
hand. 


Mun son's  an d 
•      Benn  Pitman's 
|      phonography. 
5  Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Typewriters  used, 


Bern  in  gt  on, 
Smith  and  Hall 
(4). 
Remington  (4) . . . 


June  1,1880  M,000 


Sept.   1,1884 


1886 

1884 

Aug.,      1880 
Dee.     1, 1885 

Sept.,      Ie88 


May    1,1882 


Apr.,  1888 
Sept  12, 1887 
Apr.,      1852 


557 


*500 
223 
410 

300 


Allen's    phonog- 
raphy. 


Be  ale's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

do 


Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
— do .*.... 


Hairs  pbonog- 
raphy. 


1,800»  Mun  son's  and 
Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
Chandler's  tachyg- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman' s 
phonography. 
36   Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 
Lindsley  's  tachyg- 

raphy. 
Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
26  Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography, 
do 


Remington  (1) . . 


Hammond,  Rem- 
ington,   C  a  1  i- 
Saph,  Yost  and 
all,  Caligraph 
(8). 
Remington  (5), 
Hammond  (1). 


Remington  (30), 
Caligraph  (30). 

Remington,  Cali- 
graph. 

Hammond    and 
Remington. 

Remington,  Cali- 
graph. and  Ham- 
mond (25). 

Remington,  Cali- 
graph, and  Yost 

(8). 
Remington  (30)  . . 


Remington  and 
Hammond  (17). 


IS 

2*ft 

M 


1   year   6 
mos. 


20  and  60 
lessons. 


4  months 


10  months, 

4  to  6  mos. 
24  weeks.. 
6  months  . 

3  months  . 

5  months  . 


* 

M 


► 


is 


40 
50 


Charge  for  tuition 


$15  per  term 
$50 


32  $10  for  20 lessons.. 


52  $15,  $35,  $45 


48 
20 
40 
39 
52 


52 


3  to  6  mos. 


52 


Remington     (2),     4  to  5  mos. 
Caligraph    (3), 
Yost  (2). 


Caligraph  (2)  . . . 
Caligraph  (3)  . . . 


Remington    and 
Hammond. 


Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography. 
150... .do 


7,  Allen's  phonogra- 
phy. 
*300i  Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 

2]  Graham's phonog- 
'      raphy. 


Caligraph  (2), 

Hammond  (2). 

Remington 


None  ... 
Yost  (1) 
None  ... 


4  to  6  mos . 
3  months  . 


5  months 


3  months 


38 
45 


22 

52 
24 

20 


$40 

Free 

$40  for  ten  weeks . . 

$45  for  13  weeks... 

$35  per  term  of  12 

weeks. 
$40  for  80  lessons . . 

$40  for  3  months . . 


$20  for  first  month ; 

$15   a   month 

thereafter. 
$12  per  month 


$20  per  month  . . 

$1  per  hour 

$40  for  3  mouths 
$20 


$50  for  course. 
Free 


100  even- 
ings. 
3  to  o mos. 


$35 


Member  ship  in 

association. 
Freo. 


22 


None 

$35  for  60  lessons 
■  Free 


449 
450 
451 

452 


453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 

459 

460 

461 

462 

463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 

469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 

475 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


g.53 

■si 

u  a 


Sept.,      1889 

1884 

Oct.,       1888 

1889 

Apr.    1, 1890 

1889 


1886 

Oct.     1, 1889 

July    1.1889 
Sept.,      1888 


1887 

Oct.,       1889 
Sept.   1,1888 

1882 


Sept.,      1888 

May,       1890 

Nov.    1,1889' 

i 

Sept.  10. 1889 
1885 


May,       1889 

1872 

Sept.,      1887 
1878 


Oct.      1. 1889  I 


System  taught. 


50  Benn  Pitman's 

i      phonography. 
*30-  Grahams phonog- 
I      raphy. 

32! do 


13 


Typewriters  used. 


25'  Munson's     pho- 
nography. 
Isaac  Pi  tman's 
phonography. 


20 


20 

42 

20 
47 

25 


33 


2o 


29 
225 

8 
10 

4 
10 

6 
4 

175 
200 

18 


do 

....do 


Caligraph  (2).... 

do 

Cali  graph  (1) 

None 

Remington 

Hammond  (3) 

None 


3  years  . . . 
3  to  5  nios. 
5  months.. 


3  to  6  mos. 


20 
16 


476 
$5  for  12  lessons . . . :  477 
$2  for  20  lessons  ..'    478 

Proo 479 

$10  per  month 480 


Cross's  shorthand . 

Munson's     pho- 
nography. 

— do 

— do 


Remington 
do 


Remington 


6  months  .      45   $60. 


6  months  .      24 

|        I 
6  months  .      42 


$25  for  individual 
instruction ;  in 
class,  $15. 

$10  per  month 


6  months.:    40  Free. 


('toss's  shorthand 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Graham  s  phonog- 
raphy. 

. . .  .do 


Yost    (1),     Cali- 

graph  (1). 
Caligraph 


24  weeks . 
4  months 


Hammond,  Cali- 
graph. and  Rem- 1 
mgton  (5). 

Caligraph 

None '• 


10  months. 

6  months  .'■ 
20  weeks..  . 


42, 


$1  per  lesson 

75  cents  per  lesson 

$40  for  3  months;.. 

$1  per  hour 

$25  per  quarter  . . . 


Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

— do 


Lindsley 's  tachyg- 


raphy. 
ienn  Pitma 


Remington    and  ,  6  months 

Caligraph  (3). 
None 


I        I 


26 


Free 


481 

482 

483 

484 

485 
486 

487 

488 

489 


$10  for  12  lessons  .'  190 

Memlwrship  in  as  491 

sociation.  ! 

$12  per  month....  492 


493 


Hammond  (1) 

Remington 

World  (1) 

Caligraph  (1) 

Remington  (2) . . . 


Benn 


n's  '. 

i 


phonography. 
Cross's  shorthand . ' 

Gahelsherger's . 
stenography 

Munson's  phonog- . 
raphy. 
.do 


Remington  (2) . . . 

Merritt,  Ham- 
mond, and  Rem 
ington. 

Remington 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 


None 


About     a 

year. 
24  weeks. 


i 


6  to  8  mos. 


32' 


From    3  52: 

months  \ 

up.  ' 

6  months  .  50 

6  weeks. . . 

6  months  .  40 

3  months  .  40 


$50  for  course 494 

$1  per  Ichmoii 495 

$10  for  20  lesson*  .  496 

$50 '  497 

i 

50  cents  an  hour  . .  498 

$6 499 

i 

$60 500 

$15  lor  course 501 


24  weeks. . $1  per  lesson. 


15  lessons 
for  theory. 
15  for  prac- 
tice. 


75  cents  per  lesson 


$3. 


502 
503 
504 

505 
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for  the  icholailio  gear  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued, 
by  in  asterisk  (')■] 

I  *i 


Date  of  iutn 


Aug.,     1887 

Oct.,       I  S!W 


Unly,      ISM  I 
-lan.6,    ISM' 


Sept.  15,  IAS        Jf» 


Sjal*n 


.Ught. 


.tesn  ?ihnnn' 


Oigoodby'a    pho- 
nography. 
Munaon  apbonog 

BaOOlMtlrian's 

phonography. 
CosawelTi*     pho- 
nography. 

Benn  PltRinn'H 

phonoeraphv. 
Graham's  pEonon 


stenograph. 
I.indsley'staeliyg- 

Crosse  shorthand 


Typcwr 


Caligraph g  month. 


3  Charge  for  t 


■   75coiiuiperleaaoD. 


Caligraph    a  u 
Remington  ... 


iligraph  ... 
cmington  .. 


Caligraph  (1).. 

Remington  (1)  . 
Remington.... 


to     10 


^..■■"■■l:  »[■'  ' 


Onta?p& 


Remington  <2>, 
Caligraph  (1). 
digraph  (S)-. 


|j  m'ngton  fl 
Callgtapb 


C'allerupb.  Keni 
Vo.t(IO)'. 


50  osnti  per  week 
for  nun  maiden* 

50  *5t>    commercial 

2  |5  for  12  leaaona . 

3  flOpertermof  11 

g  Ticket*.' 

8  11  per  week 

(35 

0  tWperyear 

-   *ar.  fur  J  months. 


«  »5pcr<!«arlet 

»;  »1!5  for  3  rami 
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Remington  (1) . . 


40  weeks 
6  months 
6  to  12m  os. 
6  months 


— do 

...do.... 
1  year 

6  months  . 

5  to  7  nios 


3  years 

1  to  2  years 
1  year  


....do 

6  to  10  nios. 

3  to  5  nios. 


6  months 
15  weeks. 


■3 

u  3 

is 


Charge  for  tuition. 


13  weeks. 
6  months. 


About    6 
months. 
20  weeks. . 


40 


52 


52 


52 


40 


52 


40 

40 
40 


40 
40 

52 


52 


46 


$65  for  6  months.. 


$10  per  month,  day 
school;  $5 night 
school. 

$65  6  months 


$65  for  6  months  . .    637 


Free, 
$50.. 


$20  for  mail  course ; 
$30  for  oral  in- 
struction. 

$10  per  month 


Various. 


$3  per  month. 


$40... 
None 


$40. 
$40. 

$50. 


6  months 

2  to  4  nios 

10  weeks..1    40 


633 


634 


635 


636 


637| 
638 

639 

640 
641 
642 

643 
644 


645 
646 

647 


648 


$55  per  6  months 
shorthand    and  i 
typewriting.        | 

$1  per  week ■  649 


40 
44 


40 


$16 

$15 

Free 

$20  for  course... 
$50  for  6  months 

$25 

$1  per  week 


650 
651 
652 

653 
654 
655 


656 

657 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE. 


ttK         \-l- ■■:  I»     . 


NtatiaJicB  of  iiiitri) 


ii  shorthand  in  the  Vailed  Statf 
[Estimates  nre  imlii-Ateil 


.   L.P.Bulgn... 

Mjra  Lurfuce  . 
.    Re.-.C.E.Fuljiii 


.  JB»  College. 

■    I     j<l     l-l.nxl    J'li-i 
,s  College. 


'  M;.*!.:  City  Evening 
FrtvXinatniction . 
Mill wiy  College  of 


Mr*.  A.M.  Hflrgi- 

]».  N.  Byerlee 

Strtur  Stsrj- Hu») 

Kev.  J.T.  Robortu 
Will  P.  Hue.  be* 
Bert.  E.  Bella  . . 


II     W.l.HlLI 

It-  Jt    I. ill! 


Urliouf       1 

c..ll..i:e. 

.Ii..  lt.^i, 


UoUeso. 
nmanalligkfllu 


|  Lillian  K.  Clark  . 

CCEwlog 

1  K.W.  MiMlmr.  -. 


™^  (Convent  of 

Ma  i,danl  Short  niim! 
-  'in, ill.  Standard 
.-  it.Ln.--Hf  College. 

-*■ 

Vollm-Meni  Chris- 
linn  Association. 

llrttCT 

Trlviite  iiMli-iieHon . . 

Kepubllim  Cllj 

HKWUJM^BIBK 

ConeorJ 

Private  Inslrurtion.. 

ill) 

,                    i 

...do 

at.  .Ti.Sf.pir»   nigh 

1:1  111  : 


J 

I 

G)  34 


-i  i. 


j   J 


J  J.. 


(I.  K.  Ftihoer 
Miss  Emma  T 


.  11 

la,  J 

F.  E 

Sl.n 

rtleir.... 

A.  B 
How 

Ho 
r,l 

■rink  .... 
.Moore. 

lev 

Bro 

Cat iu  . . 

i~n:x: 

I..1.!  \ 


|j...,...U; 
|    |    j  - 1  , 


SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND   PRACTICE. 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30, 1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  inti  o- 

ductiou  of 

study. 


1888 

Sept.  10, 1888 

1884 

Sept.  1889 
July  1,  1889 
April'2,1888 

Sept..  1888 
Julv,      1888 

1883 

July  10, 1889 
March,  1890 
Oct,  15, 1889 
May  3,  1890 


1*84. 


•  . 

si 


Feb.  17, 1890 
Apr.  20, 1889 
May,   1887 

Sept.,  1887 
Sept.  2.1880 


Nov.,   1888 

Jan.  1,1890 
18H4 


Nov.  1,1889! 


Oe.t.,   1889 


Oct., 
Jan., 


1880 
1887 
1887 


12 
40 

*50 
2 

*40 
99 

60 


System  taught. 


Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
— do 


Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
. . .  ^do 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Cross's  shorthand . 


Typewriters  used. 


Caligraph  (1) 

Remington    (1), 
Caligraph  (6). 
Caligraph  (1)  .-- 

Caligraph 


26  Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 
...doa 


11 


25  BennPitman's 
phonography. 

14  Lindsley'stachyg- 
raphy. 
Cross's  shorthand . 


50 


Moran's  phonog- 
raphy. 


...do 

Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography. 


Caligraph  (1), 
Remington  (2). 

Remington  (2), 
Hammond  (1). 

Remington  (2) . . . 

Remington  (2) . . . 

Remington  (1)... 

Hammond,  Yost, 
and  Remington. 
Caligraph 


Yost  (3) 


Remington  (3), 
Caligraph  (1), 
Yost  (3). 

Remington 

Remington  (2), 
Caligraph  (2). 


Cross's  shorthand.    Remington  (2)... 


129! 

210 


135 

127 


75 

17 
120 


30 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  P  i  t  m  a  n's 
and  Graham  s 
phonography. 

Munson  s  phonog- 
raphy. 

P  e  r  n  l  n's  short- 
hand. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography 
and  Cr o h s's 
shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman's 
and  Graham's 
phonography. 

Benn  P  1 1 man's 
phonography. 

Isaac  P 1 1  m  an's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitina n's 
phonography. 

do '. 


Caligraph  <1). 

Remington  (10) 
Remington,  Yost, 

and  Caligraph 

(12). 
None 


•H    Q 

u 

©'ft 

-91 

h8 


6tol2mos. 

6  months 

to  1  year. 

6  months.. 


.do 


4  to  9  mos. 


3  to  4  mos. 

C  mos .  to  1 

year. 
3  to  9  mos. 

6  mos. 


4  to  6  mos. 


4  to  6  mos. 
7  months. . 


12  weeks.. 
6  to  10  mos 
4  to  8  mos . 


Charge  for  tuition. 


Yost  (2),    Rem- 
ington (4). 

Remington  (7). 


None 


23 

78 


do 

Isaac  Pitma n's 

phonography. 
Lindsloy's  tacnyg 


International  (1) 
Caligraph  (1)  — 

Remington 

...do 


Remington  (2) . . . 

Hammond 

Remington  (I) . . 


rapby. 

Benn  Pitman's  |  Hammond  (1) 2     and    3 

and  Graham's  j  years, 

phonography.      I 

a  Isaac  Pittmau's  system  was  introduced  November,  1890. 


1  year 

3  mouths  . 

6  months  . 


5  to  12  mos, 

1  year 

3  months.. 


25  to  30  les- 
sons. 
8  months. 


2$  to  4  mos 


$15 

52  $35  per  year 

$10  for  12  lessons. . 

$40  for  6  months  . . 
50  $15  for  10  weeks  . . 
52  $30  for  3  months.. 


36 


44 


$25  for  3  months  . 


52  50  cents  per  lesson . 


40 


51 


$10  per  month 

$50.... 

50  cents  per  lesson. 

$15  per  month 

$10  per  month 


52   $60. 


52   Full  course  $70  . . . 

52  $50  for  6  months  . . 

52'  $15  per  month,  $00 
complete  course. 


42j  Free . 
40 do 


52   $40  for  G  mouths  . . 


25    Free  to  meml>erB 
of  association. 


52 


32 


24 
39 


$20 

$l,r>  for  course. 


658 
659 
660 
661 
662 
663 

G64 
665 
666 
667 
668 
669 
670 


671 
672 


673 
674 
675 

676 
677 

678 
G79 


52  $20 !  680 


681 
682 


50  cents  per  lesson  683 


75  cents  per  lesson. 

...do 

50  cents  per  lesson. 
Free 


684 
685 
686 
687 


SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND  PRACTICE. 

Staliitic*  of  inatraction  in  shorthand  in  the  UniUit  Slate* 


are  indicated 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 
for  liit  Hcholallic  grar  ended  June  SO,  1SOO — Continued. 
H»»»'"W  CM 
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Date  of  intro- 
duce oo  of 


Jan.   2.19M) 
Sept,    ies; 


Sept..     IBM 
Oct..      1888 


Ubmoh'i  phonog 

fl™S  Annul 
phonography. 


ind  M™'! 
phonography. 
Haven  e  phonog 
raphy. 


M?*™'.  phonog. 
rapny. 

Lindaley'i  tarhyg- 


1; 


YoM  (10),   Rem- 
ington (2) 


I   Memhenthip     i 

Association  f". 

0  IIS  per  month  . . 


)  830  for  t«rm  of 
.   *8  per  month.. 


Hammond  (1). 
Callgrvph  (1), 
Remington  (81 . 


a      Pitman'a  I  None  . 
n  Bann  Pitman's     Remin 


mond.     

Crandall  (13). 
Remington    aofl 


ar.  8,1886!      1M    Miinaon' a  phonog. 
■t,   15,1889:         4   Sooll-Ht«»n(l  x 


I      phonograph;-. 
r.10,1880         13;  Bennprtman- 
phonography. 


Jnne   1,1888.. 


!      phonography. 

::::::  ^"nYo-Ve", 

|      pliouogi-aphy. 


"'il"1"""' 


Remington    and 
Remington  (1).. 


.    Ifeniberahlp 
ABBoeiallon  (I 
(350  (Including 
board,  furl,  and 

840  for  4  mont] 

2  tiOperqnarte 

0  #>.  per  week . . . 
.  850  for  0  mont: 
0  ISO,   ntenographtc 

,2  tM.r.ompl.Uico.m 
)ceuUperles>™ 
l5pero,nartpr. . 


.   40  lenMina 


SL.a 


Sept.,      1882       3.m.  MunemTuphn. 

I      |   »,»,. 


I 


SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION   AND    PRACTICE. 
Staliilic*  of  in  »!mc  I  ion  in  ihorthaHd  in  lh 

(E»Ub 


I  M     Nil  w 


I  .iirli.l.l  SrtuinMJ.. 


FortKJ»«4  Fwt   M**J  Got)* 

j..i.'  Imiiiiit*. 
ita IVlvit.  L.i.truttion 


ymok  L.  Wtnw . . 
Ml«  Mary  IH-jrw 
fTlJ  T1  TIM  I 


I  ..II.S-  -1 


N  ),  k..rl  .   nw 

CHfLli'  U-UIHli'. 


F.U.Droktr... 


Bertha  Itanium. 


Ml  ■    M    A    A'l-il 
J.KllrLwm  ,.., 


LA fHitot* 

b  ii  Omni 

O.WHw..... 
Frank  A  1I>I»iiui 


5.«    l>i|Mj      unibbaT  Qitgbu 


W   Ii  l'Qlr.i 
r.  f.  Warren  . . 


s(      8 

SS     78- 


•-.'.:     ^        " 


•Tan.  Lii,  lrt'jo 

1*89 

Mar.   1.1890 
Junel.r>,  1890 

18i>2 

Sept.,     1889 

1*60 

lfW* 


. . .    J  Jon  n    Tit  in  mi   t* 
phonography . 
0    Isaac   Pit  man  * 

phonography . 
7    1*<- ruin  'm  hhort 

hand. 
7    Hciiu    I' it  man    t> 
phonography. 
J.'fs do  . .. .'. . . . 

<i    IJoim    I' it  in  a  ii   * 
phonography. 


Ui'inii^'i 


»n- 


in' 


Jiillit»n«»U'      iii 


it?: 


■  lienu    Pitman   h      '  niigrar** 

phonography,  hi^ivl 

*"»»» <lo If  UlllJ^Mf'  . 

j."  ■  .:  | 

VLlJlllUlllt 

do l»**IIIJJi*i*«. 

1.21HI (|0 '^lli«I«k" 

l»*-Ojiu-i»i 
ILfflJiilliil 


au 

i  .  ■ 


•■■"i 


Sf-pt.    6.  1**4         5"U do 


J-7- 


•■it.   Ii  :*<* 


■4""    JU-nri    Pit  in u l    «* 
pliouo^l-upli.1 

moditi««T- 
IbrUU    J*ilUii:i     *■ 

pbuiK»«:ntjiiij 
21  ....do  


l^rtiiiuSJii. 


-•i« 


.«j< 


!. 


■  ■■•••»  :iumfll 


•  li.- 


••  '■■  . 


■"I*  »W  !• 


d^nfJ.j 


»w 


■4f    :♦ 


4    .-■ 


»^«» 


t    »■(•      i  AMI 


*    *  ■■*  mrnith 


.'ill 

mm 


^'■'iwwniiiiji. 


ft 

.** 

*-- 

jr. 

*-■ 

>.:/:: 
&■'-•" 

■ 


^>*h 


>•* 


:•:        -  *• 


_  i 


•  i-iii 


4' 


...do 

St  ot  t  -Bit*  iii  ■ 

Iihou(i^!-uph;- 
MmwjJD  *  pi  i  ono;. 

lapbv. 
Uspiodbv  '*■     pin* 

iiojTHph.'  . 
B*-nu    P  i  1  in  u  I--   t 

p  Lou  (^mpii.i 

in<Khli«-tl. 
lWiw    Pitman   - 

phonograph; 
f.rruliaui'r-  pliiilio^ 

nipby. 


lb*-hjJiiM*«'' 

i>ini:  !> 


.LttlUlif^UMi    '       .     .    «^M.«SV> 


l^'llilil^vOI- 
\" 


I-,. 


SHORTHAND  INSTKUCTION   ASH   PRACTICE. 

Statutic,  of  in,tr«ciiom  in  niodftnurf  iu  the 


izX'^miia. 


■  m     Xn  Tnt CwpitVUm 

l*-*t  ....4- fain,  rplntrn  Bnni- 

■  m        ...4* IV    l..>i«llrfi™tltlll«- 


Bar.  Ilru.  Pampitn 


X»n  Toil..  Sut      Ejmi    «*■    Kv«iiiis      Knpui 

S-I..J.  Ku.  B. 

■K      Xr»    T->k      a'     Hvn,ln,      lir.TO 
S-  h—l.  So  T». 


turn  V 


Cbu.  Sohekrlcr- . 
•fl    IU     ri™ing!li«iiS.li— 1.    iliikJ  Kill 


■  a*     Xtw  Tm 


-i:.|  Tm.lr.mra  nf 
KM  York. 
Knnk       Hurl**'*     Fmiik  Murium 


\uint*rr  of  it  i 


■I..  ■■  tJltlH 


MilllM-.n  Tutl.r 


Htl.     Tho.  N.  1-.-H1- 
..I  ..f     J.S.KIailMU 


1  .  UitlnM]  Hat  in-.  I., in-      I     H 


I 


t-aUrr         H-v   llr,,.  HU|.hi 


I  14      In  V«t 


UnluttM  »,.,li.( 


~  ►  .  [••rrl.lj 


»i.H»    llu.hlou  .  Ml..    I.vdll    *y 

^i„-j   d  Tnr  "■«• 

N.'-  rarfj  JltM*!  «.-..-   LwdC, 

)'-«■    I ',  1  h.11  I'Ui  A>lUnll-r. 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 
for  rte  ncholaslic  year  ended  June  SO,  1800 — Continued. 
\>j  an  aal oris k  (*).) 


-1 
I! 


I i 


Oct.      1,1888,      -85   Hum 


I     ! 


plionograpby. 


Feb.  10,1688,      :m   Benn    PUmai 


ft  Isaac  ritman'e 


.  I  M  iiDHfm  lb  phonug- 
l!  Wbffc-V  phimog. 

,'  *2"t„...'. 


Remington    t 


lilijltoii   II).. 


]ieniLngtoi.(5)...: 
,  Re.miugton,  Call-  ! 
:      Hammond  (3u>.  [ 


ft  ml  tviwivi-ilinc'.  ■ 
uteuosrnplij' 


1889         21  Benn   I'll 


Xept.,      188*;      200.  I 

t.  2,  I88»i       M.. 
.,      1S85  < I 


Itemington  .. 


J  Included  It 


Remington     11),  ,  3  veara  .. 

Calittrapli   (2), 

Himimirail  (2).    I 
Rem  in  clou.  Cali- 

ffi      Bali; 

amll'o*t<3l». 

CnmUIW 

Remington,  Ilam. 

],„m.l.:1M.tr»li- 

srapli  (0). 

K.raifngtou  (3), 
CulitfniplKl). 

Remington,  Call- 
er a  |>h,     and 


phonography 

wlien  rc'imiru. 

.;  Miinacrn'e piiimun 


lemiii-ton    nml     71..101U. 
Callgrapl.  (M). 


l«tol3lin«      221   Muirilierahiji  ii: 


-  -  ■■    ■■  y 

BHOHTHAN1)   ISSTttUCTtOS  AND  PRACTICE 

Statitlia of        tructitiu  in  iJiurfAanii  in 

{Bali 


■  ■•litutiuu  *iil. 
*bi<'bcuun«'L«il. 

■             ,il  leacluir. 

! 

1 

1 

Numb. 
Itay. 

i  I 

io  leu 

m 

X*w  Ycrk 

."■■vYorli   IKI 

Bui        Fi.nr 

IMM  (UP 
Ka.1    >i»f> 

11,11.1    -lr..l, 

Krt  Y«k  '«1 3 

Will  HI—II 

In  VM  Mod  of 

t'buntMiniulir. 
1'ivjkinl'i    IIuaIucu 

Odlogi' and  Svbacil 

tt  >burihaud. 
I'nrawliwtniotwn.. 

du 

Hn,    Bliii   B. 
Clain-i  m.  MUIct. 

s.  V  .  ..ulduck... 

• 

m 

1 

! 

•a       *• 

11  i-  Mud*l«; :... 
J....I,  Harem  ... 

WiIIj.hbL.  Union 

Mr.    1.  J.  Stan 
clinV. 

Br,  RnJolr  Tom  bo 

'In.  .A.Wilbofl 
JtSM  A.  Collin* 

■-• 

1   ..I     |  ..l.t, 

B 

IT 

X.  it  T«rk  |3d) 

....*» 

BrW    of     PIioiiuk- 

WTIUDC.          I'lllli-'l 
ll..Ubi>n  O*0t(B. 
■tthoal  ul    Mwttlwiul 
•>.J  T>  WVIllllK. 

-. PmwIcKtn 

1»I  M -buul. 

""<"■*  ■■""- 

Lr.|.l.k       Culfc-gr, 
H  .I....H,.    Kb.! 

M  •  felb-p. 

. 

' 

■t           ■!- 

» 

; 

.       ''«'••'"•"•' 

WalirrPui i 

H1m  l.jiiw  S.-J--      : 

ML.  Mury  K  *■)---] 
K.l:  Hri.iii.-ad.-.         -. 

» 

1)  lilnl.ir.-t) 
»C       \-»    V-..V    mi 

Mf-rt. 
til        *«•.    Wl 

... 

m:     •...  i"<K 


iuil  iu  ie?i. 


BHOBTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND   PBACTICB.  99 

for  We  tckolasiio  gear  ended  June  30,  IS90-  -Continued, 


Dat*  of  inli 
due  Hod  ol 


1  Oct.     1.  IBS!! 

i 

! 

•son 

June  18.  ISJifi 

eg 

l 

! 

I 

Typewriters  u*ed. 


20  Monwntphonog 

Dnplq»nn     s!i,iri- 


CttniB'sahortoHi) 


Charge  for  tuition. 


Reminetnn.Cali. 


:Ju,    i,i«7o;. 


rshum's      and     Kemlngtuti  (4) .. 
Scoit- BrowDo'n  ' 
phonographs-. 
68  CroaBBsfiorthaiiil.    Ri-mington     II). 

.    j  Sr"!: 

19  Iaaan  Pitman's  |  Remington  <1)  .. 
i      pbunography.      I 
HiirnM'n  phuiiog-     CallBraph  (2) ... 

_  -  ...man's.     Remington     (4). 

|      <lr;ili.un    .  (,'atijiraplj    ,  l >. 

'plioiiogw-        Yi»t<l). 


mo..:   stfarsibrco 

j      for  3  mi 

qjtb4    u,mruiin 


""""•* 

6£  (DO    full    course 
KM  6  month*. 

...1  *10  per  quarter. 

ay.™... 

Ujnuprr  annum.. 

ixsK      i3§j  ant 


|.lii.n..-iit|.)iy. 
|,ir,i,.,.,i.,).i,. 


g-j  Remington  (1)  ..:, 
..;  Remington    (I).   ' 


Hciiiiuntoii    i 
Remiugton  . . 


<*»»ll    ■--■  «"  P"  ■'"""O  " 

Cbjmtjm:          .  20    IcOHMU;    11 

qua.         j        ■  percni]rneof2 

ly™-....|    I1B  |39to«7S 

2yenrs....|    M  «201oM8 

"months  .]....  50i'enlsperlDBt» 

d  [....do 24  $10  per  month  . . 

..I. ...do ;    10   Free 


bVpt.    1,1*84 

Sept.  1.18 


300|  IIouho'b'h,    G  r  a-  ( 

an'alaud  Bisli- 
>'a  plmnogra- 


pay- 


SHOHTHAN1)    INSTIU'rvrlON   AND    PRACTinii. 

Slatittif  nf  iMtaaWff  '«  'l-'rlhnuii  in  tht 


\ 


I  fH-L*kill lv*k.UH  Wil.I.rv     rhM.T.fBWlli... 

I      AtaAtmy. 
'  Ptk-  .       I'lki- Smuliien- U-iMUM.t  villi-. 

'  Pan  U.etj 

i  --n  V  !■  L-  ■  t..,. 


I'tM    Kim   Brbcol  '  Kllul'.Drn 

,.n-l  AiKl.-toi. 
=  -■■■    '  .1  St«ii«i!r«|ilir    MlnaJ  uUa  til 


«..,    Tnwwrll 


I  nit       IWhtVtrT   . 


I  ...I-*-.     TavW. 

i-ii-.k.  ...  ruifan 

..     .h.f.-ll,v    SrW]    ,.! 

IU.  br.T-1    Hu.ii.™ 
r„„.,.li, 

jcralilik-  (icbonl. 
>l(i>rihm»l  mill  li  |h 

wrlliiii:  In. t, nil, 
SlM.Hh-nd     TWImi. 


nati-    J.  T.  Eriwardi.  . 

D.J.FinUy..... 


l1 


W«|.U,,I,  .     Sl-.ti 
hud  v  I,,., I 
;.-i[«ii.i-    l"nni  «■■!!'«  Cl.rl. 


ttavJirciVtaar  Vniii[  IW.ki  B- 
.1,1,  .,i  i  ■..,..!.„ 
!.,.(. ......       KFl. 

II    i  i   ..  i   '  ■  ,    1, 


w.  tt  n«gi^iiiiij 

— ■RiMnM... 
Mr»,L  A.K.ii-  .. 


ll 


18     «      5 
]      IS 


K.  II .Wii].-orHi  I  . 

*<4i«,  K.  Brlgg*  .  I 

Fn.l.  Iff.  Ik-Mutt  .  I 

AlilmM.  DMtand  ^ 


Mu.  U.i. .ll.m 


...u.m  .  Ktw  Bra  ftiwoU  ■ 
Ml«Mj  b><  Hi..  Rlmwi,  ) 
■r«tori     VI...  i  .-f ...  i i .  ],      i 
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SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND   PRACTICE. 

/or  tike  tckolastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890— Continued. 
by  an  asterisk  (■>.] 


ill 

Dateoflnlro-    bl 

duetionof       •=£ 

study.       1  g| 

ll 

System  laagbt.  ■ 

Typewriters  used 

H  : 
]{ 
.1]  [ 

Hg         i 

1 

a  Charge  for  tuition. 
1 

I 

Sept..     ISSft       200 
Sept.,      J88B  ■        •» 

Bishop's,    Pit- 

ham's'  phonog- 
raphy. 

liiidaley'.taehyg. 
raphy. 

BenuPitman'a 
phonography. 

Remington    (41, 
National  (1). 

Rem  injrton,  Yost, 
null  Smith  (8). 

Hai ind       (1). 

falisirapbd). 

1  jew 

3  months.. 

. . .  .do 

lyeor 

3  months. . 

5  to  10  mm  . 
1!  months. . 

'r  J*M0    per    year 
40  jlboarding  school). 
301*30  per  year.  ... 

785 

Horn  in  sjtoii     and 

Cul.Krapb. 
Remington 

Remington    and 
digraph. 

Hammond  (1)... 

c-tgiumph 

Ifamnond      (1), 
ItomiiigtonC). 

<.:<iLi|'.i«).l.  ilj- 
lleiningtoo  (ID)  .. 

Callgraph  til  -  ■- 

S2*I!5  for  3  months.. 
3°J*10  per  term 

40  til  per  quarter... 

..[  (tO/orSHesssons.  . 
51  tMforeourse 

.  ,|  $3o'r»r:t  months.. 

Sept.   0.  1387 

12 
2S 

" 

Llnd  sley 'stash  yg- 

Benn  Pitman's 

and     (i  rii  ham 'is 
a  1  ion  og  raphy. 

Graham 'a  pbonog. 

Hiphy 

phonsisrrapliy. 
*  I  rs  1  iu  i  it  ^  ]  ihous  ig. 

m 

Jan.,       1885 

7S, 

Not.   1.1888 

100 

» 

I.D     lIBKs'       50 

toi 

! 



Jan.,        18811 

phonography. 

Kern  in  glnn.  II  am- 
nions!, nu.l  Cut 
tgraph  (S). 

3  months. . 

44  *3u  per  quarter .. . 

£15  tor  course. 
S9  $30  for  3  mouths  .. 

708 

Jan.     1, 1881 
Frb.,       1890 

I8B8 

'"'I...'" 

'                                                        lifi]iiu;:tfju  (2.1. 

!                                  |      Y.«l  (2), 

IS,  M.inson'splioii.,g.'  KenlnRtun  (4) . . . 
1      raphy. 

'■i  m 

Sill 

Bnrna'a    plwnog. 

r"rC,".rnr.poml° 
inn.  style. 

m 

raphy. 

Graham'sphonog- 
raphy. 

JUnUDtln..1. 

.     *1  Slur  3  month*.. 



8    Heun  fitin.ir. 
phonography. 

Sept.  18,  1883 

21eaaonsawcck. 

m 

ogronhy.              i 

8117 

1      phonography. 

1 

evening  liigh  schools  in  1888  n 

.  Klpinsky.  ticlKiki'ler,  Sheri(t;m, 
bud  wen  taught,  ho  typewriters  are  Mat 
of  twenty  weoka  in  other  evening  schools . 


SHORTHAND    IXRTRITTION   AND   PRACTICE. 


ltd  State* 
e  indicated 


Total. 


E 


•l 


3 
i 

i 


14V 


J 


£W 


1 


■  I 


I* 

I 

ft 


for  the  *rhola*tic  ytnr  ended  June  Jo,  1S!#> — Continued, 
by  »n  iiNtei-ink  (').] 


=  -   ' 


Italo  of  inirn  '  .^.-~ 
tlllitioll  ul'         -z         SVMtlMll  tuu^ht. 


Mud  v. 


y. 


TyiN*¥hrlt«ari«iiHe*l. 


fcv< 

if  -.' 

f3 

C-- 

•v-gj 

.-S 

ail 

-    Cm 

3  t* 

2  2 

mm     -w 

3  * 

H2 

'A 

M.i i ill.    I.-":* 


1  *••»•; 


i 


li*M         .       .. 

I-"ll».     1.'.    li'KI 
1  »■..'. 


I 

j  May     1.  !■»>- 

Sri*.     1.1--1 

I  Srpt.  1».  I-*1 

I 
I 


S  pi  .       1  ■»■•«'' ' 

]SVJ ' 

Apr..       l-'.'-i ' 
l*-rf 

i 

|«»rt..         !■*-!• 
'  St-]»i .    :i.  1  .■»»•!' 

Si-|il  .        1— !• 

An...      1  •»■'.• 

l**«i     

.Lin      I   l*,.|o 

!•*-'!♦ 

:  |wo 

i 

I 

J  .in       *"■  !*»'» 
1KI-M 


-!:•    <  ir.-iliam'*  plioiiojr*  :  Iii'iuin^toii    anil 
rapliv.  j       < 'altera  pi  i  (4). 


.'"    l.iniUli'y'Hl.irhyK-     Vcwt  (1) 
r.iplix . 


»i  IIIOIltllH   . 


.'{  to  *»  MUM*. 


J" 


■I" 


]n.i 


Mtiu<uinH  phonoj;- 

r.ipliy. 
S  r  ii  1 t  ■  Hrowiic'H 

phonography. 
Ih mi  1'  i  t  in  an   8 

phuiiiiurapliy. 
<  irnliamn  j»lnnu»u- 

r.iphy.  modiiird. 
Muiixiiii  a  pli(iiiii^< 

1. 1  pi  IV. 
!'••  mi  I'itman'H  tol-    ('.'digraph      an 

liiwnl     |»\      lira-  |        kriiilllKtnil  {'■ 

li.im  h  phmii^ra- 1 

phy.  i 

liratiam'^  p!uiin»g<     Cali^raph  (S)  . 

r.iphy. 


fill    |]0  ]N 


,VJ    LrtiMii 

to  * 

lVr 

lion 
■»-M. 


Kriningtoii  (.'•). ..    ti  month*.        4:i   £MMo 


12    Mrlill 

1  HO«i 

...     *«for 


Kmiiii^toii  ... 
Kiiiiiii^tim  (J) 


4  to  K  iiiom     .10  rrn 

fito  l2lllOH.    ...        #1    ]H'I 


ll 


2  vi-arn. 


4«    Frit-, 
mar 


3  \  earn  ...      4" 


T'lMiiiiMoirMantl  lU-nn 
1'itnian  *      pho- 
nouiaphx . 
,"»    lUnn  I*i  t  in  an'  a    . 
plionti^rapiiv. 
I'M    H.niir.-i  .■«  phoiio^*  , 
raphv.  i 

<*•    iVuiin  «    aliort- 
liatitl.  | 

"J".!    Tin  ii    Pitman  *    . 
phonography. 

7    1'iiiiiii  >»   h  lio  rt  • 
hand. 
'.Vi   (*r<>ns  c  .K|n>rthainl. 

V>     H;iVi  ll'l     piloting 

r.tpli>. 
•'•  ...... 

::«'    H.ivi-n  '■«   phono-.: 
i.ipdy 

d     M  llllw«ll»  H  plmlin^- 

r.iplix. 
;;. •   I't.inji-*  n  plmiio^- 
raph\ . 


L'T  l«.i.i«-  1*  i  f  in  an  » 
plif>hojr.ipli\ .      | 

7>  M 'in-n-n  :* piiniio^- 
r.iplv. 

I. Illicit  N  ''.plMillnX 

r:ipl.\. 

.'■    I'm  mi  1*  i  i  iii  an  '  ■* 

pliuiii»jr.ipli\ . 
I    St  «>i  ii  n  *liorih.iml 

!•      I'«  null'*    •*  li  t»i  I  ■ 

)i  iImI. 


Kniiiii^toii  (it  .. .    'J  u'jrn  .         40  #';>i  |h 


KillilllKtoil  (J>  ...     I  Mfliool        4  J    flu... 


yi-ar. 
4  itiontlis  . 


, :tn  lf«Moiis  '. 

for  prin 
riplY*. 

Nom< :i  mom  Iih  . 

1 

K<  iniii^toii    jiml      litmoiitliH. 
llamiiion«l.         '                      ! 
Ki'iniii^loii ' 


. . .    :•<)  11 1 

..."  *10fi, 
in  • 

'.'Ai    Nomi 

3'.»    Fn-i- . 


*-'i5  11 
ti'iii 


lirillill^tiill  ■'_')  . 

Ki-iiiiii^liMi  Mi  . 
l;«  iiiiii^tmi  /I). 


:\\   to   l ti  ; 

I      month*    ': 
•'■  inoiitlis  . 

I 

ll  t«>  M  |!|lh 


II  a  in  m  on i|  (Jt,      1*1  moiitlt't 

Ki'lllMl^'Tnll    lli 

Ham  in  oinl  1  Ji. 
I  "i.iii-l.ill  1I1 


41 1  *'i\  in 
. . .    7.'  i  vt 

:>2  *t."if.i 

ami 
an«l 

in^ 


I  tn  "J  \  n*         I"   *'J»  ]n 


■*•  111011  t)i<t  . 
f*  moiitliH  . 

II  lot  IIH  HI. 


10  $."  for 
. . .    $"►  for 

40  $•:  :-i 

mm 


SHOKTHANH    INSTlilJCTION    AND   PRACTICE 
SUiHtlUs  v/  inttmctio*  in  shorthand  in 


i 
I 

Number  t 

Lm*ti<*. 

Innilimlnn  tttti 

nirMrlfl  tcai-bor. 

»»y. 

Ei 

1 

g 

i 

4 

3 

""«»  »«.uW 

Ml      Wilmmtluii 

MmbliWMte.. 

KB.Mrllb-nnj-.- 

u 

3 

Mio>M>nC-it<if- 

Mnt.V.  W.GUd- 

•M     Winaian 

..   rtr.       

1 

Un    Hitttic    li. 

ll.vfcl.on. 
W.A.MrOlny  ... 

.1   n.  Vualiiir^li  ... 

3 

..d.  ............... 

M*      ilruri  RHk* 

t 

til     A4* 

Ohio     Nr-rawl     ITbL 

ftl1.  A.tiiw 

■■ 

« 

IM     AUtoa* 

Akrnn  [IimIUnI.'u). 

Kmim    Cites  CM- 
km 

!■    ,     ..t,     II, .11  n.  ti..r/l. 
1 -l-l-i  FrJ    11 D*  local 

-  pUrgr 

IVIiulK    hn-U-rirlion. 

O.  K.  W.rcxr 

LKlIWIb!*..,.. 

l: 

IS 

■H         4a 

lie*.  Il.Swwt 

3 

all 

■ 

Mt      .UI..O- 

C  K.  Br*,™ 

HMnXnnrallCoft^. 

A.w.Ellii 

K 

J... 

M       :.     .■       :        . 

Print  in«ttin-iioo.. 

D*rtd  L.  Pclty 

I 

17... 

WJ            lb 

do       

Mr-UarvcyRud- 

: 

IS 

■      Hffl 

PHI 1   (fed    ... 

SliJ.-ix.rSt.Fnio- 

■ 

«3      ll.liB.mt  Klrtj* 

U  V.Daafunl... 

(£1       l-.ml.rhlj. 

E  ■■'■■■■  -."...u- ;,'-'." 

F.O.RIwUr 

'■  It  M««lll 

!   -. 

-i 

..< 

•B      i  .„i..„ 

ph.mmw 

B.F.PMM - 

(       «     £ 

H*     •  V»tw  IW  ,.(. 

IWMk  twmetiw. 

Jiwj.ll.Suii           1               1 

»K       <  VHlll 

1'h-Hrrf-^r.inlii     flfHl 

1    .=,.,„„...,    S.l.ncJ,.f 
I'I|"D--«I,IV6| 

Mni.l..T.I*hiit'l1       1     IT 

Ml*.  A.  K-i'-mn-       .1     11     H 
h.11 

,: 

M 

*• 

Lt-wVjM   "'"—I  »! 

J.M    iMKlrr      . 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*) .] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


1870 
1887 


3fl 
P.© 

0 


Is 

3  fl 
fc"3 


6245 


Jan.,       1889 

1885 

Oct..        1889 
Jan.     1, 1890 


♦33 


23 


System  taught. 


3 


1883 


Sept.  1,1888 


Burnz's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Bishop's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Burnz's    phonog- 
raphy. 
5  Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Lindsley  stachyg- 
raphy. 

Gabelsherger's 
steuography. 


37  Isaac  Pitman's 
i      phonography. 

"75,  Burnz's    phonog- 
I      raphy. 


Typewriters  used. 


Remington 

Remington  (40) 


None 

Remington 
— do 


1 


0 

O 

o 

n 

II 

H  S 


6  months. 


Hammond,  Cali- 

graph. 
Hammond 


About    6 
months. 

6  months.. 


9mos.  tol 
year. 

6  months.. 

4  months.. 

do 


Gabelsl>erger-Rieh- 
I     ter  stenography. 


Jnue. 


1888 


4   Bennl'i  tmnn 'h 
I      phonography. 
172  MunHon'spfi 
raphy. 


honog- 


Remington  (3)  . 
Remington  (1) . 
Remington 


1x83 • i  Hiirnz'a    phonog- 
raphy. 
Dei*.     4,1888         113;....  do.* 


Remington    and 
Call  graph. 


Caligraph  (6) 


4  mos.  to  1 
year. 

5  to  6  mos. 


6  months. 


.do 


Oct.,        1888       *200....do 


80  to    120 

lt'HHOIIH. 


g  u 
s  * 

5*5 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$100  per  course  . . . 
43  '  $45  for  ten  weeks . 

52     $2  per  month 


52     $25. 


52 


50  cents  per  lesson 
$3  for  10  lessons  . . 
$40  for  4  months  . . 


$60  entire  course, 
shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

$1  per  week 


$1  per  lesson. 


50  rents  per  lesson 
52  |  $20  foi  40  lessons 


G months  .    40  !  $75 for 6  months... 

I 
■<»-/). 

G  to  8  mos . 


[188(1 1,000  Bonn  Pitman's  and    Remington,  Tali-  I  OtolOmos 

Munson's    pho-  I      grapli,      Yost, 


18  ;  Free 
48 


nography. 


'.Sept.,      1871     1.850  Munson's  phonog- 

|      raphy. 


•I 


About  1870. 
1874 


do 


*l,800....do 


and  Crandall. 


Remington  (3), 
Caligraph  (4), 
Hammond  (2), 
Yost  (1). 

Remington    and 
Caligraph. 


0  months. 


About     6 
mouths. 


52 


Remington  (10)  ..i  15 months. 


40  weeks . . 


27 
40 


$70  six  mos.  course 
shorthand,  $05 
complete  course 
shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

$75 


$75  for  six  months. 

Membership  in  as- 
soeiation  $5  per 
year. 


I 

i  July.       1889 

1884 


827 
828 

829 

830 

831 
832 
833 
834 

835 

83G 

837 

818 
831) 

840 
841 
842 

843 


844 

845 
846 

847 

848 
849 


Jan.,       1880  '     *425  Burnz's    phonog-  :  Remington  (17) 

raphy.                   j                                 !                      '  \ 

!                                 !                               I                    I  j 

7   Graham's  phonog-  !  Caligraph I  36  lessons . ' $5  for  12  lessons  . . 

!      raphy.                                                                         !  I 

72   Graham's  phouog-     Remington    and    I  52   $T>0  for  6  months  . . 

raphy    and  the  :      Caligraph.  I 
stenograph.         | 

</90  nights. 

/•This  institution  baa  been  succeeded  bv  the  Munson  Stenographic  Institute,  John  W.  Crawford 
principal  teacher.  Instruction  for  the  year  1890-91  was  given  to  86  persons,  including  9  by  mail;  sys- 
tem taught,  Munson's  phouography ;  writing  machines,  11 ;  tuition,  $12  per  mouth. 


SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND   PRACTIGfl. 

Statistic*  of  instruction  in  shorthand  in  the  United  State* 
[Estimated  are  indicated 


WUloll  nHUBD'«t 

Chnffiw'ii     Fliiinn- 
■>mr-hi<i  tii«<itnt« 
L.ivicj*   Staonbaiiil 

Pork*  till  Will  t  nr  ■. 
Ara-ltmy. 

1 

i 

I 

'A 

Numli.-r-.l'niodeiit-i. 

Todd. 

j 

■a 

- 

I 

a 

a 

•us 

•its 

— 

hm..™       !    !.. 

m 

I.    k...  i 

■ 

• 
M 
M 

9 
11 

MiiidUMVi-vllle. 
KhtaC.  Drury.... 
Ml-sJulialllnml). 

,1   , 

3,*135 

L 

„ 

Pt|  „ 

ii" 

roilKllkunpaii'            .-.-I...1.  1  *;,„..[.. .,,.1    . 
noil    Typrwtiiii-j.- 

1     1- Ml,  Ul     |i.|,l.'.,    .- 

ColuVge. 
I..   .1. .:,.!. ii....   ...   ■      lnitl. 

1 

1 

„w 

I'J.FInlav 1 

w  nr.aagaBdby..    s 

■     ■   llradslrwl  ...      1 

i 

m 

CoilruF.     Taylor'. 
IlualblHH  Ci-lber. 
Osgood  by  School  of 
hieuc.gTBtihj 

1 

1 

3 
..." 

HI 

: 

I 
i 

m           ,                          K.    b     t«     H     1 

9 

Mm   M.  C.Chiir-    ..J      I     13 

WM   ...do Sli w n Vw I ■ . riTa'.'"-!- 1  p. ■ 

Bivi    ..                                s  ■"  1 1      .",i  '  |. ':'.. 
UMitOta 

HU  ....do .i  .    ,■    .    CoDoga 

nil. 
U   .lK«nr<U<>    Hai- 
ti a  Uml.Tliill.... 

•  Jm 

. 

M    is 

]'jBOrt  S.-I.II..I " 

B07     Ssr»l..|!iiSi.riDi{«    Vming  Mro'a  Chris 
808     Sen-c.  Fulls...     rntnl.-1ii»m.rttn0. 

K.  11.  Walworth.. . 

Nelson  H.  Brigs*. 

Fred,  W.DaMott. 

AuoaM.  Davis  and 
Harriet  E.  Proud 

Bar    Napoleon 
(Smith. 

MI-<    Minnio   E. 
M  «t  M.  (j.  Ham    . 

\ 

.... 

.... 

" 

.... 

i 

j 
i 

'". 

' 

... 

.... 

j 

3 
,. 

i 

n 

ioo 

88 
83 

Shelby  Cooler 
Sonr.nni.loii 

t£S. 

nay 

rmnc   iWltVs  So 

.1.U   of  C lin- linn 

KmWior.     (fist 

ItaiitlM  Chin,  b 

PnnulnatrDrtkon 

' 

, 

m 

"° 

"" 

•s 

•15 

1 

Bsv  Jlro.Ai-nold..1    4 

100 

1                                             A.  *..*»..>  l.-.n.-.ort. 
i-lal  rhmrtrm-iiri. 

8rt  L..dg Tnv S<-1hw] of  M.„rt   ■  Ml"  Cornelia  I..  1    I 

I,,,.,.!.   Truy   H...I         .Vayne. 
I                                '      ip'  sa   :■■!■  it-               1                                   1 

- 

" 

- 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1S90 — Continued, 
hy  an  asterisk  (*).] 


2  • 

5  ° 
Co 

Date  of  intro-  *,»s 
duction  of    |   ~S 

study.  ufl 


About  1870.. 


System  taught.     Typewriters  used. 


Over, 
I  2,000! 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 
...do 


Sept.,      1889  J 

1888 :        40, 

Jan.    6. 1890  j        16 
Sept.,      1K85      *500 

1880. 15! 

June    1,1890  13 


July,       1884     2,843 

1884 8orl0. 

i 

Sept.,      1887         160 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Graham  s  phonog- 
raphy ;  also  Benn 
or    Isaac     Fit- 
man's,  or    any 
standard  system. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Cross's  shorthand. 


Osgood  by 's    pho- 

nograpoy. 
...do * 


Charge  for  tuition. 


Caligraph     (45),  •  6  to  12  mos.! 

Remington  (14). ' 
Remington '  3  to  6  mos . ! 


52,  $10  per  month 
52 do 


850 
851 


Remington 


36|  No  extra  charge  j    852 
for  shorthand. 
$15 1    853 


Caligraph,  Rem-  i  6  mos 

ington.  I  ; 

Remington, Ham- 1  4  mos.  to 

mond,  Caligraph,       1  year. 

Crandall,     and 

Yost. 


40 
40 


Free 


52  $12  a  month,  $50 
for  6  months. 


Caligraph  (1) 


Yost  (1),  Caligraph 
(D- 


10    to    18 
weeks. 


do 


■  do 


Remington 


Oct.   12.  1885         200 
Feb.     1,  1890  21 

Oci.f        1886  7d   Osgoodby's    pho 


Benn    Pitman's 
phonography. 


Remington  (9), 
Yost  (6),  Cali- 
graph (1). 

Caligraph  and 
Remington. 

Remington  (4) . . 


6  mos.  for  ' . 
principles.' 
20  weeks..' 


4  to  6  mos  . 


10(  $10  per  term  . . . . 
52  $30  for  3  months 


$12,   inc  1  u  d  i  n  g 

books. 
Nominal 


40 


nography. 


Remington     (2), 
Caligraph  (1). 


Jan.  10,1887        263 


Haven's    piloting-  !  Remington     mid 
raphy.  Caligraph  (15). 


3  to  9  mos. 


3  1IIOH 


52 
49 
52 


$35  for  10  weeks, 
$60  for  20  weeks. 

$10  per  month 


$10  a  month,  $25 
for  3  months. 

$10    for     first    4 
months,  $5  per 
mouth    there- 
after. 
52  $40 


854 
855 


856 
857 

858 
859 
860 

861 

862 
863 

864 


1889 ' 

Ang.  1,  1889 

Jan.  15. 1890 

Apr.  16, 1890 

May  19.1890 


12j  Pernin's  short  hand " ! 

19 -Munson'sphonog-  Remington  (1)  . . .    120  lessons 
raphv.  I 

2l!  Isaac  Pit  m  an 'k  Remington j  36  lessons.) 

'      phonography. 

6   Bonn  Pitman's  Caligraph  ;  40  weeks. . 

phonography.  , 

9   Graham  sphonog-  Caligraph  (2)  ...  I  6  to  9  mos.; 
raphy.                   j  " 


44' '     865 

28   $60  for  course I    866 


18    Free 

40  $10  fur  20  lessons. 
. . .    $10  per  month  . . . 


1889 


June   1.1890 


16;  McKee's     short- 
hand. 


52   Free 


6  Benn  Pitman's  !  Smith I 

|      phonograph  v.  j 

1885 20»  to,  Graham's  and  Bonn    Smith  (2) I  About     6 


300!      I*itman's     pho- 
nography. 

!  Isaac  P  i  tin  a  n  '  s 

i  phonography. 

i860 Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 

1878 '      500   Benn  Pitman's  and 

j      Graham's    pho- 
,  nography. 

July,       1884!      304  Munson'sphonog- 

raphy. 


months. 


. . .    50  cent  8  per  lesson 
48  $45  in  advance 


867 
868 
869 

870 

871 
872 

873 


Hammond 3  years 


Rcmbigton,  Ham- 1  2  years. . 
mnud.  and  Call- 


40'  $40 !    874 


40  $10  per  quarter. 


graph  (5). 
Remington     (8), 
Caligraph  (1), 
Yost(l). 


6  months  . 


50 


$30  for  13  weeks 


875 


876 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION  AND   PRAC. 


United  Stat* 

s  an'  indicated 


lento. 

mall. 

Total 

l 
i 

i 

i 
t 

45 

•  ••«•■•* 

i 

i 

33 

i 

■■    " 

i 

8 

i 

1         •» 
4         15 

8       7 

i 

1       2        M 

i 

I 
I 
*  IT 

I 

,-•     » 

■ 

»...."        10 

i 

1 « 

i 

.      ■■■•      ■    •    »  ■  I  »^ 

'      w 

1 • 

.      I.'       9       1» 

■ 

i 

.' * 

1  SI 

i 

45 

i 

i. I      .. 

Ill        M 

I  1 

!    .    i     i 


for  tkr  mhuliiHtic  ycnr  mdeii  June .?//,  i.s'00 — Continued. 

bv  mi  iirtttiink  r  >.! 


r 


5     ' 

Datcol  mlro     .^.-j    : 
duct  ion  ot        -C         System  taught, 
st inly.  u  s 

k  '7 


T.V|h»  writ  its  inwd. 


A  * 


r  x 


1*.<; 

|  Kj*'J 

St'J.t.        l^M'i 

St*J»f  ..        I**** 

.Jan.    l.l--*»» 
Kv 

o<  t     ll  *•*'.• 

Si-pt     1     l«-'» 


■  Iihi    Loii^h-VM piloting-     Calijfraph  (1),  ' 40 

raphy.                          Ki'iniii^ton  (1). 
.<in   Cross'ii  shorthand.    Kt-minutoii   (0)  . .    .'i  iihuiiIim  . 


1 1  r *  CroHs's  shorthand 
and  llrnii  Tit 
man's  and  Mi>- 
rau'.t  phonog- 
raphy. 
i:t  lb-mi  Vimnm's 
phonography. 

40  .  ..    .do '. 

19  Anderson's  short* 
li.tn<l  I  y  p  i*  • 
writrr. 

:'.U    lii-nii    rituian  * 

phonography. 
]«» do '. 


tali^raph  (1) 


1'.' month*.    36 


.do *►  ntfiiit In*  ■    *JSR 


4  months 

rali|{riiph   <1).      AInmiI    11! 

Item  i  ii  u  ton         wt-i-ks. 

«1),    Hammond 

•  1). 
t'ali^raph 


40 
40 


A  knit     V 
inontlm. 
«•  inoutliH  . 


!*'.*». 


.do  .... 


*Ht.  !."».  !«*■* 


ik*: 


1*»«7 

•I  tine,     1*«7 

Isni 

l->-7 


•»"i 
•<•» 


1* 


( 'ross's  nhorthand 
and     M  union's 
and    lU'iiu    l'it- 
iimn's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Mr  K  if"  s      abort 
haiid. 

Pitman's  phonos 

inph\ . 
lUiin    Pitman'* 

phono^raph.N . 
. .  .ih» 


Kcinin^toii  <  1 1. 
Calijiraph  U). 
Kapid   (It 

(\lli>J!-Uph    (;{), 

KtiutDuton  <lj. 


Ui'inington     (1).     0  months. 
Caliuniph  (1). 


4L> 


Ki'iiiiii'M«»ii   (1)..    4  mouths..    .10 


49 


Ki'Tninutmi 

('aliur.iph  


11  tllC  IUIM.      flit 


is  month* 


1k>7. .  . 

>t-pl     1.  1  •»■""• 

l"i»' 

1*71 

I'll..         ]-«■» 


1" 


M.h      1   *-■■•• 
i  ii-i  .        '  -.-i- 

1»7»> 


.Into     I    !-> 
<h|      1!»  1--7 


|.m 


I't'iiiin   -   fliort- 
haml. 

lU-nn    I' it  in  .in  a 

pliniio^raphx 
.     do 

>i   nt  t      IlltiHIli  'n 
pllO|rn^r.lpll\  . 

I'h  mi    Pit  man   > 
pliniio^r.iph\ 

do      

.  ■  dn 

I.imMt  v>i,i«  li\|* 
iaph\ . 

I"fii«*'  •Imrtliainl 
I^'li^h  y  -p||M||ii^ 
i  .il -hi. 


H.iinnioiid       1 4  >. 
Hall.  (1). 

Ki'iiiin^toii 


,'  4i» 


20  WM'kn. 


(ali^raph       (1),     «  inontlm 

Ci'iniii^toii  (|>.  | 

. ..  d" do I  I" 

lCtiniiiKtoii  (I)  ...I  10  iiu'IHCh     40 
llaiiiniond    ■'!  ti»  4  n»o*.     .. 


f'aliuraph  fl) 
('.ih^r.iph 


i  months 
li  to  a  intirt 


I.Vmin^loti    .nid     'M>  Hnli 
c.iluraph  (.(>. 


ft    iu  nn    I'itm.iu'i* 
plioiiii^raph>. 


ki  m Hilton  (|) 


.ml 
11 

44 


SHOBTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

Statittia  of  in/traction  in  •horlhand  in  the   I 


„* 

Muuil  V<-niun 

Ktmrk      

...da> 

If  11  lit— 

X«*  ll.j-r. 

""*  I",0«,™ 

.■.,■!.-.■  .1 
I.,., I  <)„. 


finT'Cnllccc.  ' 
PtMia  ln.inn-.iion 

Franklin  CoUrgo  . . 

Raw  IJinntalDW 
Aralmiy. 


S.-   RMi.:>.,ri.!      M.nu 


■  Xfonl 


■h«4    of 

Ti  rwnrilioc.  The 
vJ..U,-  Koroij.1 
■  nd  Itimiuru  Pai- 

TL.tMotlflKli™ 
.1—1  ..f  ■tinniiiiifi 
iti-rtin     Bu  •!■•*• 


l;«l'u,M  iNtyb-u 


Prini'ipnl  MtAar. 


Mrs.  H.  R.  Hall . . 
J.M.L^« 

Iikhnni  Johnson 

QedftWot 

Mrs.  ft  F.  Kirb- 
■nit. 

J.M.Tlioi.i|imm 
J.Hownnl  ton, 
H  SI.  To.iiiiiK-- 
E.O.MWII 


VI™.  W.  A.  II 

AnfrBonaL 

MtasStlll.iH'.i.jil. 


.1-S.  Smith 
'..  Km* 


W,-.1. 

J.  ft.  Buddwrarm 

M,ul..     Ptulft 

CulMJr. 
Mr..  \,ltl..  i;„ 

W'iv .  I!,.lr    ... 

Mr..  U.N.Ktiii 


!  Willi.. 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION  AND   PRACTICE. 

for  Ike  »ckolaiitin  year  ended  Jitae  30,  1800 — Continued. 


IHilPofii.tr 
lurtiOQ  01 


i      phouogrftplij- 
Si  Mnnnnu  »  pbuooc 


GrehTrn^ 


!      iiliv  iiinK.r"- 
■■       »ml     MfKrr 

bIwiUiwJ, 


Smith  H> 

f'illlgraph  (1)  .  ... 

(.'■ligraph  (i) 

'Slaifsli'iMuil  i'i:'.' 
(MlK"Vb 

nab 

»20  Tor  J  months.. 

«8  for  course 

*8  for  24  lessons.. 
*35  for  course 

»10  per  mouth  .... 

Abonl 
1B§D.. 

njgjT; 

|gHj 

«'...rdo'.^ 

S5:  I'ernln'a   short- 

I      hind. 
"2i  Smlt-Hi-owne  s 

37  M  mi  unit's  plionog- 
rnpliv. 

Sept., 
F*li., 

lkct 

1 

II.-imn.on.l<l>.... 

Kominirton.Yost, 
and  CuliRraph. 

Smooths. . 
First  course 

10 

*7  par  terra 

IS  for1*  lesson* 

13e!> 

_:      plnnnjrrapby. 

awka.toS 
nios.  for 

LSI 

0  month*. . 

52  »7  per  months  *3» 
scholarship. 

Jan, 
Sept., 

16SU.  . 

1      Son's,  idionopra- 

j   '"pJ.T"' 

(digraph  (4) ... 

Ml, 

)«"■ 

phonography. 
<lo 

Rem!  nclon     <fl>. 
Callgrapb  (!>. 

Rrmineton  (15) .. 

4monIlia  . 
"months. 

a;1  »G0  for  complete 

....  *15ooemonth;fM> 
■  I  i  months. 

SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION   AND    PRACTICE. 

Stalitliet  0/ in'IrurUon  in  iliorlhiii<d  in  the  J 


si.  M.rj' 

s.h~,i 
N»rtli<rr«tJTii  Kom.1 

ami  •  tillrftUtt     " 


n.pMl-«  m-Ihw)  «r 


i:..n, -f.lt; 


(«.ik-.. 


Ki„t*r»„f  Mervj. 
C    I.   llnll 


Ttr«»  M     M.. 


H.F.  AIM*™.... 
111m  MO.  Ij-W 


■ilmn—mM-    w  it.mai»«... 


i  1 


ifiiT.  J.U.IUwr... 


I',,-,,,  U.MMk*.. 

M .  ,\ .Sinn 

Ilr 

.    pm«,l-u-tk- 

W.A  \<-« 

li^-i.*l>  .. 

->•—*-»- 

Il.ury  Rh 

V«<1M4     . 

1 . 1 . 1 .,  ,11  srni  t  a  «*irmy 

BuU'X.f 

"    

»-£•»■*•- '"' 

n  naiDM 

tVilu-l       ttlUtarl* 

IthllCIW 

-*•         - 

-Hnilira  i.r  ilndlilKl 

Mr*.  1.    D 

SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION  AND   PRACTICE. 


113 


for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890 — Con  tinned, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


1880. 


Oct.   12,1888 


u 

I* 


35 


System  taught. 


Typewriters  used. 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


12 


.do 
.do 


.do 
.do 


i 


1868. 


Sept.,      1888 
Nov.  1,  1888 

Oct.,       1885 
Jan.    1, 1888 

Sept.   6.1889 

Sept,      1884 
1884 


.!  1,886 J  Palmer's  phonog 
I  |      raphy. 

*300  Gabelsberger 
Gei 
rap 


120 

72 
>900 


Remington 


Caligraph 

Caligraph    and 
Remington  (3). 


■8  8 

5  O 

d 

o 


fi 


,*  a 


► 
** 


J8 


Gmonths. 


o 
SZ5 


8  months. 
6  months. 


Geiger  phonog- 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Graham's,    Benn 


Pitman  s,   and 

Longii 

nograpny. 


Longiey's   pho 
raphy. 
Benn  Pitman's 


phonography. 
Cross's  shorthand . 


15  Benn  Pitman's 
"      phonography. 

230  Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 
*500  Cross's  shorthand. 


I 


Abontl880..  *1,  500 


Oct., 
June, 

1885. 


1887 
1889 


150 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 


.do 


1081  Benn  Pitman's 
i  phonography 
and  Lindsley's 
tachygraphy. 

»200  Bonn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Sept., 
1883.. 


1885 


G00 do 

*1,800 


Mar.,      1889 

1889 

Nov.  11,1889 
Jan.  1, 1890 
1880 


44 

16 
18 
10 


Cross's  shorthand 
and  Graham's, 
Benn  Pitman's, 
and  Scott- 
Browne's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography. 

Scott  -Browne's 
phonography. 

Sloan-Duployan 
shorthand. 

Eclectic 


Longiey's  phonog- 
raphy.    - 


Remington     (2), 
Caligraph  (1). 
Caligraph 


Caligraph  (2) . . . 
Remington  (12) . 

Remington 


Remington  (15), 
Caligraph  (2), 
Smith  (2), 
Hammond  (2). 


Remington  (1)  .. 

Caligraph,  Rem- 
ington,  and 
Smith. 

Remington  (13 ; 
Caligraph  (10); 
Hammond  (2). 


Remington  ... 
Caligraph  (6). 


Remington,  Cali- 
graph, and 
Hammond  (12). 

Caligraph  (2), 
2  machines. 

Remington  (23).. 


Variable . . 
6  months.. 
3  years 

8  months.. 
6  months.. 


6  months. 


3  to  6  mos. 

2 years  ... 

5  to  7  mos . 

6  months.. 


4  or  5  mos. 

6  months.. 

3  years  . . . 

4  months  . 


Charge  for  tuition. 


$55. 


52 


$5  per  month 

75  cents  per  lesson 

$1  per  lesson 

$60 


42  Free. 


40  $25  per  annum 
52  $15  per  month 


52 


24 


40 
50 


$5. 


$75  for  full  course ; 
$50  for  6  months. 


For  boarding 
scholars,  none ; 
$5  for  mail  course. 

Free  to  Jewish  or- 
phans. 

$80  per  year 


521  $60  for  6  months. 


20   Membership  in  as- 

I      sociation. 
5'Jj  $25  for  course 


52   $10  per  month. 


40    Free. 


52'  $40  for  6  months. 


Remington  (1).. 

Remington  (3)  ..    3 months.. 

Remington  (1)...'  9 months.. 

Remington,  (Jali-  G  months 
graph,  and  New  '  for  amau 
Rapid.  i      uensis. 


10  months.:    40,  Free 

i      ! 

6  to  12  mos $20  full  course  . . . 


I 
40   $15  per  month. 


48;  $9  l»er  term  of  9 
weeks. 

...I  $60  for  amauuen- 
j  Bis  course;  $100 
I  for  reporter's 
!      course. 


930 

931 
932 

933 

934 

935 

936 

937 
938 

939 
940 

941 

942 
943 

944 

945 
946 

947 

948 
949 


950 
951 
952 
953 
954 


3061 8 


I  '  BHOSTHAXD   INSTRUCTION  AND   PKACTICE. 


''•piulBiu-ur—Col 


■>r N.r.i.   i  ■„.,„;„.. 
W.  P.  William. 


JohoE.Ha.il.., 


v-i.  irWE.j.ilni.       Knims      U. 

StMkd. 
.n.»l[i(  ilj  lli«t      (i.li,  Znlh.. 


•I"    S.  L,  Bp.rclle 

■  !■■  |  II  II.  Loader 

...4.f    :  Cni.  MoDoiulrl  ... 

St.     .TuLir.       R....'     K.„.l!r„.Aiis.li... 

Xt  JUr****  Acatoaj   Mil-    a  mm   u. 

1 tMri,.  CM*      KtvSpMT   


:  •■ 


8H0BTHAND  INSTBUCTIOH  AND  PEACTICB. 

far  Ike  scholastic  yaar  ended  June  SO,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  aateriak  (*).] 


itsoMntro-  *,■ 
taction  of  '  ° 
aludy.  g 


3 

S|       ilSi 
E-8         A     | 


*IUU     !  ■■: -i;li  .  -  I  :.    I.j  ■ 

380  Crow'*  (Wibiind 


,  ♦i.,.rt      •  tl.«<«i-t   .11 


Cnliuniph   (I), 
K*|-Jil  ll) 
.    Calturaph  Hi, 
KcniiBgkii]  11 ). 


wans  pbuoog 

mSt"  "bu" 

I    Pitman,  phcDo, 
rap hi. 
Bran  Pitman  . 


phni...gr..].l,« 
Rum    Plloiaa'K 
|.h<.nivT»|.l.% 


Hall,  ill 

U.roiogton.. 


Jt.i.ilnct-.D.III 

Hi-IDiDgtUD  (!)  . 


l-atl£rapb  (3). 

Iti-mlogtan  (U.. 


«5  for  1  montha  . . 


:!!))   *30 

s:i  i  ClOpermaulh.. 


.   *6  per  tern.  uf  3 
moutbs. 
Wperniontb 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

Stalitliriof  intlruclimt  Sit  nhurllmnd  in  Ik 


I        Kun.lieruf  t 

I     Out. 


Sri. TlwNVir  Hi.pi.1  r\,i 

Irir*  .if  nlunthniil : 
Clark'*      Uil*U>»a 

(Mtam 

FmWuVnUuriE     !t<-hit»UIU  Seailimrjr     Willi™.  F.  S]..lil*l 

ir-krtili ,  'iCVr 


Hi.-  Kr<  ilmii*  Sliarl        (bii.s 


UbIM .l.iirt      .    .'   I'rlv.lrlr,,: 


i.nl.l.urti   . 

■arirtM  ... 

It  ■el-tow  n 


nl»r( H. inlnuy   li».  K. M-rltlay 

.  CtjColttp,..    Mlu  «.  P..  Ki.Kl.-r     1 
«l..F Bbortkaai,    Il.o.  iwnlnrdi  >. 


II    K    U..W...I 


»!      J 


,H   >    -- 


PMIuii.   XhnrUiaii.   I   l.l,l»rJ.. 

ru™. 

I'.n  air  lU.IIH.tluU  Cl-'Wlili-k 

Hiii  k».  II  .Vrj^mi)  .  '  J   II  l;u.t»u. 

I 

..:■  ..i,  HudomCd    s  8  i.r-.iy  . 


Hm4*H 


"as."-' 


ii".    Juiii    r.     i 

I'....,!        M/M'u'l'l.Millirf.       II 


_     «IIVni..vlr..Bi»,  J  II  Uhi«i 

i-TH*.-!i...iu-iiw.    |  MwalU.UfH.. 


SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

for  the  icliolattic  year  ended  Jane  30,  189Q—  Continued. 
Iij  an  asterisk  (•).  ] 


Dee..  1888 
:  Feb.  1, 1890 
I  June,      1888 

A | nil.      1885    . 

Kc.v.    1,1888 


Nov.  13,1888 
,  Dec,       1888 


CroM'a  shorthand. 


Joligrapb  (2)  . . 
Remington  (3)  . 


i  ;i-:iIi.-,ih-],1-,..iim!.-      Culisrajj 

»;::"!■„,„,„.. 
n.FSr;fS,;s. 


Caligraph  (I)  .. 
Caligraph  (1)  • . 


%l 


II  '■  \  Remington 

aligrapb.    Ren 


KiSimrf.1"" 

Ualignn.h       (?), 

Tost  (1 1. 
Cnligropli       (1). 

Remington  (]). 


|     band. 


!  Culisropli- — 

.!  Caligraph 
1      Remington 


)  50eenta  pur  week. 


nography. 
Benn   Pitman's 

■SkE 


Remington     (I). 
Caligraph  |1)  .. 

Remington  (20) . . 

12  months. 

Caligraph       (I), 
Hammon.1  <]). 

8  TS>*'° 

Caligraph  (1) 

4  to  0  mo.. 

Caliyrapb  (5),  Ho- 
rn ington  (1J. 

nniL.ntl.B- 

. ..  |l  per  lesson .. . 

2t  Ueinljcrship 

Association  (U,. 

24   Membership      iu 

I      Association  (*r 

3t  *25    full    coursi 

I      shorthand    :n 

typewriting. 


SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION    AND    PRACTICE. 


Slatiitki  of  inntructio 


n  ihorthand  in  the  United  Slates 
[Eniimatei  are  indicated 


Number  of  .i 


rariwlilal     Si-it 


YMinglrt«m 


SI.M.,,y-  I': 

N'urlliwe'strniN 

Jiml  '  i.ll.-iati 


Short  Innrt.  Bis] 
Bll»iness<'o]lr.. 

0ni  vomit  j-  of  Woo-  It.  F.  Allis 

'  HhaM.G.  iBlur.     1     III 

Anl  i...-li  ('ol]f(;n V.  G.  Slrirkllind. .      1        3 

ActiiiilliiwimwiiCul-  :  W.  Douglas J       3 

'  II.  a  Eddy,  if.L.       1       3 


"Si-  Lu 


Ml.TllliUI 

prh-.ilcii 

I'vivnti-  ,in 


H'limi..':  J.D.Fiaher :    l'....i....l 

rtliand     Mi*a    Ltnln      I:.       I'     16     211 


W.A.Newnll.. 
llrary  Klieak . . 


HiidiopSeott  Academy; 
Holme*  Bnaiucig  Col - 

'  Portland      llusinea-  I 

StiidivaoiBbortliand., 


IM   180... 
]S     50... 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued, 
by  aii  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


Jan.    1,1890 

Sept.  1,  1884 

1880 

1876 


^1 

u 


23 
550 


System  taught. 


Typewriters  used. 


Sept.,      1889 
Sept.  1,   1888 

1889 

Aug.  20,  1889 


35 


*75 


16 
32 


Benn  Pitman's  and 
Graham's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Munson's  phono- 
graphy. 

Pitman's  phonog- 
raph y  and 
Eaiues  s  short- 
hand. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Cross's  shorthand 
and  Benn  Pit- 
man's phonog- 
raphy. 

Cross's  shorthand. 


Cross's  and  Mc- 
Kee's  shorthand 
and  Benn  P it- 
man's  and  Mini- 
son's  phonogra- 
phy. 

Sept.,      1889         24   Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 


:  1886. 

I 

1885. 


3._» 

(a)  ! 


Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
— do 


Mar.  17. 1890 


12 


Dec.    1.1889!      40 


!  1887. 
i 

'  1887. 


30 
200 


Sept.  11. 1889  ,      36 


Cross's  shorthand . 

MeKeo's  short- 
hand. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

M  mi  son  s  phonog- 
raphy. 

M  unson's  phonog- 
raphy and  the 
stenograph. 


2     Cross's  shorthand. 


Dec.  15, 1889 
1873 


6 
42 


Jan.     1, 1887        19 
Oct.     1,1884    Over  | 

l.ooo: 

i 

Sept.,      1885     *300 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pit  man's, 
followed  by  Gra- 
ham's phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's  and 
Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Branson's  short- 
hand. 


Remington     (1), 
Yost  (3). 

Remington  (6)  . . . 

Cali^raph 


10  months 


Caligraph do  . . . 

do '30  weeks . 


Remington  (1). 
Caligraph  (1)  .. 


Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 


48   $5  per  month ;  $30 
I      scholarship. 


3  to  6  mos 
5  to  6  mos 


About     9 
months. 

24  weeks.. 


Remington    and  i  2  to  3  years 
Caligraph. 

Jlammond 

Remington  (2) . . .    3  months  . 

i 

i 

Remington  (5) . . .  j  12  months. 


13  lessons, 


Caligraph      (1),      6  months 
Yost  (1). 


ITammond  (1), 
Caligraph  (1), 
Remington  (1). 


Remington  (1) . . . 

Remington  (1). .. 
Caligraph  (1)  ... 


Remington  (1) 


Remington    and 
Yost. 

Remington  (10), 
Caligraph     (3) 

Yost  (1) 

:  Caligraph,  (3) 


6  months  . 


3  to  5  mos . 


6  to  9  mos. 


3  to  6  mos 
6  to  9  mos 


3  months 


1011 
1012 
1013 


38 
40 


52 


$5  per  month  . 
$20  for  course. 


$52  for  6  mos 


35  $10  for  12  weeks... 


40 


36  $35  per  year 
50  $40 


52  $6 per  month. 


52 


$5 

$5  per  week . 


52  $48  for  course. 


52 


$1.25  per  week . 


52   $6  per  month 

40  $5  per  quarter 


1016 
1017 


1018 

1019 

1020 

1021 
1022 

1023 

1021 
1025 

1026 


39 


52   $10  per  month  . 


52  $50  for  6  months  . . 


$30. 


1027 

1028 
1029 

1030 
1031 

1032 

1033 


a  About  25  per  year. 


SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 


*  of  iimirueliun  in  nhm-fliand  tx  the  United  Stale* 
(Kitim*tt>aareh>die.ate(l 

Kiinilirr  .>r  students. 


llurliiieaun-  . . 

Carilalr.....'' 

Chester 

Clurion 

Connrllarillr  . 
Cumhuhockeii 
Cooperstown  . 

Corrj 


Mtnniv  Cunning 


■■trucUuii..    John  E.  Hall... 
n  liiiaititM     W.L-BUftiin: 


...du 

■  Privs 

do                   a- 

Hestty. . . . 

1      Sch 

stx 

n,  McDonald.. 
v.  lire,  Anediu 


II 


m 


..    Vomic;  Men1*  Chris-  ■  E.l).Kp]n 


■  !  P.  D.  (WfdwcIiW  . 


:..:n.  : 


Li  J 


Geo.  Gilbert.. 
Mrs.   TV.  B. 


William  Street  .. 
r  J.W.Beers 


-I  Bj"i 

ft  i!   a.... 


ssG.  E.Mui 
F.  M.ltarln-r 


illnbitm   Srliuol  of  L.V.Kuiirwr 1     ID    SO....!...  ...  J... 

Shorthand.  I       I 

ric    Rliortlioii.l  MljuKiltieSfaufer    2   *SS  -50  *W'lo|    *•    ■ 

School.  |      |        ,  |    1       \ 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30, 1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


£       System  taught. 


Sept.   7, 1889 
Ott.     6,1889 

i  Jan.,       1889 

i 

Sept.   2,1889 

|  Oct.     1,1889 
,  1887 


;  June,      1889 
'  1879 


Apr..      1888 
Sept.,     1887 


:  Jan.,       1888 


!  Juno  19, 1889 
j  1*80 

Apr.  17,1889 

1 

,  1890 

Deo.  31,1888 

June  29. 1888 
Dec,       1886 


8 
1,800 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Graham^j  phonog- 
raphy. 

.  ...do 


20 


l*u 

Mar.,      1890 

1*65 

1SS8 

18*0 

1860 

Apr.    7.1890 


Lindsley's  tachyg- 
raphy  and  Per- 
nin's  shorthand. 

Pern  in' s  short- 
hand. 

Benn  Pi  tm  an 'a 
phonograph}'. 


do 

Isaac  Pitman's 

and  Benn    Pit- 

man'sphonogra- 

phy. 
Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Isaac  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
.  ...do 


Typewriters  used. 


Remington  (2) 
Remington  (1) 


Remington. 


Caligraph  (2), 
Remington  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 

Caligraph  (1), 
Remington  (1). 

Hammond  (3) . . . . 


Hammond 

Caligraph  (3)  .... 


Hammond      (1), 
Remington  (1). 


....do 


Graham's       pho- 
nography. 

Kimball  a  report- 
ing and  Linda- 
ley's  correspond- 
ing tachygraphy. 

Benn  Pitman  's 
phonography. 

Osgoodby's    pho- 
nography. 


None 

Remington :. 

Remington  (1).. 

None 

National  (1) 


Remington 


Remington  (1) . . . 
Caligraph 


1889 

Dee.,  1889 
Mar.  24, 1889 
Jan.    1, 1887 


Graham's       pho- 
nography. 
Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
32-  Porter's  short- 

I      hand. 
20  Lindsley's  tachyg- 
I      raphy. 
5,000  Isaac  Pitman's 
(      phonography. 
28  Lindaley's  tachyg- 
raphy. 


...do 

Caligraph  (1)  ... 

Remington  (2)  . , 

Caligraph  (2)  . . 


5-  « 

.O  ae 
Ik 

.5  o 


Charge  for  tuition 


40 


$50  fur  6  months 


6  months 

3  to  6  nios.      52 


4  months 
9  months 


4  months 
6  months 


16 
52 

40 


50  cents  per  lesson 

$25  for  6  months, 
$5  per  month. 

50  cents  per  lesson 

$25  for  3  months.. 


3  months 
3  years... 
6  months 


5  to  8  mos 

7  months  . 
2  years — 


5  months 

6  to  12  mos 


Day's   p  h  o  n  o  g  - 
raphv. 
5'  Benn  Pitman's 
|      phonography. 
45  Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 
300 do 


None 


Caligraph      and 

Remington. 
Remington (1)  ... 


Caligraph 

Remington  (7) 


i  100  lessons 

3  to  6  mos 

4  months 

6  months 
8  to  12  mos 
4  to  6  mos. 
6  months  . 


36 
40 


$15. 


46 


13 


$12  per  month, 
shorthand  and 
typewriting. 

$2  for  8  lessons . . . 

$3  for  12  lessons  of 
one-half     hour 
each. 

50  cents  per  hour  . 

$3  per  month 

20  cents  per  hour  . 

Included  in  gen- 
eral tuition  fees. 
$3  per  month 


39 
42 


$5  per  month 
$10 


$30  foroourse. 
$5 


39 


$50  for  course . 
$42  per  year... 

$100 

$5  to  $10 

$3  per  month.. 


40  $20  for  3  months  . . 


25  cents  per  lesson 

by  mail. 
$10per  term 


50 


$50  for  6  months 


1034 
1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 
1039 

1040 
1041 


1042 
1043 


1044 
1045 
1046 
1047 
1048 
1049 
1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 
1054 

1055 

1056 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
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PRACTICE. 

ihnrthaiid  in 


n   it  -  r.jnf 


IB*     fwUn..    . 


WnlerfurJ  ArmliMnj      ii  i„  R.  ,\ini   . 

O.B.HiHrry 
Sihnol    "f    I'lHiung      Mi»t  K.I,.  Bww 

?SK «"a  m.  | 

s  I,.-;  .r  sh.PTiiij.h.1     \ih-  [:».  ti.tJr 

•ml    Tviimrlllnii,  ,      Bih. 

Wiu.n  lUrr.  llu-l    I 

r,    .('-.II.  a    . 
v..\:  .>!,.. rLt,»n.!»n.l     ih«.  H.  Coll... 

Uuinrw  0)U*g*. 


'.'■       '-■•  Srhonl 


kVIUaaajntOan- 
V.™»i  l*i/.  CfeM 


Y<.«(>cMrn>(7briat- 


J.  M.  11 


H.M-Whpilnn 
Km.  J«Uh . . 


H    W.I-IM... 

Mr.      Rkton 


'■■...„.-«     V  Than 
U.iD.>.  !• p.  i 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


3d 
N 

a 

8 

a 


3 


June  1,1889 

Jan.,       1889 
Oct.  14,1889 


1887.. 
1880.. 
Sept., 


1882 


I 


Sept.,      1877 


1870 


1881 


1884 

May,       1885 


1879 

Mar.    6,1889 


188«. 


May, 
1885. . 
July, 
Nov., 
Oct., 


1887 


1889 
1889 
1879 


1886. 


73 


>250 


75 


425 


System  taught. 


Haven's  phonog- 
raphy; Gra- 
hams and  Benn 
Pitman's. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography, 
modified. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonograph^. 


.  ...do 
....do 


Haven's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography, 
modified. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


♦2,000.. ..do 


501. 

I 


.do 


*2,000 


251 


Scott- Browne's 
and  Benn  Pit- 
man's phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


.do 


.do 


Lindsley 's  tachyg- 
raphy. 

Bonn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Haven's  phonog- 
raphy. 

24  Everett's     short- 

hand. 
150.  Cross's  short  hand 

25  Isaac  Pitman's 
|      phonography. 

35 


Typewriters  used. 


*-  8 

«2g 


"85 


M 
t 


V* 


Charge  for  tuition. 


I 
110'  Benn  Pitman's 

phonogra  p  h  y  , 

modified. 
175  Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 


Remington  (12) . 


Remington  (8) . . 

Hammond   and 
Remington. 

Remington  (3) . . . 

Remington    and 

Caligraph. 
Remington    and 

Caligraph  (5). 


3  to  6  mos. 


4  months  . 

Depends 
upon 
student. 

4  to  6  mos . 

3  years 

3  months 


52 


52 


52 


43 


$30  to  $45 


$12  per  month,  day 
sessions ;  $4  per 
month,  evening. 

$45  for  4  months . . 


$5  per  month 
Free 


Remington  (15),   !  C  months 
Caligraph  (1). 


Caligraph  (4) . . 


Remington  (7), 
Caligraph  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 

Remington 


Remington,  Ham- 
mond, and  Cal- 
igraph (27). 

Remington,  Cali- 

&raph,    and 
ammond  (17). 
Remington  (16).. 


1  to  2  years 

3  to  6  mos  ■ 

6  months  . 
3  to  6  mos . 

3  to  5  mos . 


10 
mos 
52  $15  per  month 


52-  $50. 


40  No  extra  charge 
for  shorthand; 
$10  per  year  for 
use  of  typewri- 
ters. 

52  $45,  full  course ! 


1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 
1094 
1095 

1096 
1097 


1098 


$30 1099 


Remington    and 

Caligraph.  I 

Remington     (1),  |  4  months. 

Caligraph  (1).  | 
Hammond 5   months. 


52|  $45  for  4  months; 
$65  for  6  months. 


52  $40  per  quarter  . 


43'  $120  per  year. 


52|  $12  per  month 


52-  $10  per  term  of  4 
months. 
50  cents  per  les- 
son. 


Remington 


Hammond      (1), 

National  (1). 
None 


About     3 

months. 

2  years... 


i 


..do !  12    to     15 

!      lessons. 


$30 


39  No  extra  fee  for 

this  study. 
...I  Free 


do 


Remington  (5). 


32 


24 


i      I 


Membership      in 
association,  $5. 


1100 


1101 
1102 


1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 
1111 

1112 

i  1113 


J-HOETIU-TD    1NSTEUCTION   AND    PRACTICE 

.Sttiiiii't  of  intlmi-tion  <•<  nhnrlhiiud  in 


\i 

Sumter  o 

'      iMMatien  with 

■      1 

Priori  o>J  twrbcr.    ■? 

D.y. 

Il 

i 

1 

OTMnM 

'CMM* 

iIi.-i.LHliI.oe.... 

i ; 

s 

'  nn  ii 

Wm.I'.Jicobi... 

9 

: 


.  ■. 


■  pel,      Ilenry  S.  lIarUi>|[. 
No-  bfiry  College 


1>  Dakota   Afri-      V.B.Yillean  .... 

kVlleColJoV      M»tiJe  C.Allen.   . 
..H.K.St.Clnii 


k. -1 !'. id  c.iiitgi' 

1  &S-,V\L 

1      Pull*. 
.      SUIr  \i.irm*l  School 

S-h.-.l.-f  Sl,".rl,.,r,.l 

W»t.rt.'im      Com! 


IM.O*.       1 

CjH    H.1.1 


F.L  took 

Mr*.  H.  L.  Wins. 


T.  W.  Hulgler 
Stmw-     J.W.Ajot-. 


MlMttrHfSainh 


rhri-lUn    llmite.-'      Rev,  Bui .  Leonidu 

Cethn. 
MlEte'Srbuol Ml*.  Ji-nnlf  Fill. 

J    N    ltanl.1'.  M11.I      J.S.Dimk-1- 


•  otUc 


prlv.Utn-Ul.rtlo. 
M    A(iw>  Arwh-niF 

-t  Uf.J/.i.: vim..  1       Hn I'" 


Ml.- y.i  ran... 

&N.Connl«... 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30, 1800 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


is 


System  taught. 


Oct.     1,1889!        80   Cross's  shorthand. 


Typewriters  used. 


U  <D 

9 

_  o 

I* 

©3. 

h8 


1886. 
1874. 
1882. 


(a) 


1886. 


Jan.    1,1888 
Oct.,       1884 


Sept,   1.1880 
Nov.    1.1884 


i  1887. 


May    1,1887 


350 

20; 

188 

♦100 

182 

I 
53 

31 

25 


1*83 

j  Nov.,      1889  j  9- 

j  Apr.  18, 1890  12 

I  i 

I  I 

I  I 

I 

Sept.  26, 1888   

i 
Jan.     1, 1882      *600 

i  i 

July,      1889  i  2 

I  I 

May     1, 1890  I        12 

t 

36 

7; 


:  1888. 


Sept.  10, 1884 

Mar.  25.1890 
1><87 


I 


Apr.   3.  1890 
Sept.       1889 


15' 

1"; 

l 
15 

». 
I 

80 


Scott-Browne's  i 
phonography,     i 

Graham  js  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's,  Mun- 
son's,  and  Benn 
Pitman's  pho- 
nography. 

Graham  s  phonog- 
raphy. | 

Pitman's  phonog-  • 
raphy.  ' 

G  raham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Pernin's  short- 
hand, j 

Scot  t- Browne's 
phonography.      I 

do '. 1 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Scott- Browne's 

phonography. 
Bonn  Pitman'H 

phonography. 
Isaac  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Benn  Pi  t  man's 

p  h  o  n  ography ; 

also    Karnes' 

shorthand. 
Isaac  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Benn  Pitman's 

and     Graham's 

phonography. 
Grahanvs  phonog-  j 

raphy. 
Benn  Pit  man's 

phonography. 
Cross's  shorthand . 

do 

Lindsley'stachyg- 
raphy. 


Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography 
(Americanized;. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
plio  n ography 
and  McKee's 
shorthand. 


Remington     (3), 
Caligraph  (3),  ' 
Hammond  (3). 

Caligraph , 

Yost(l) 


6  months 


4  mouths  . 


2  years. 


Remington,  Cali-  \  1  year 
graph, and 
Smith. 


Hammond  (3), 
Caligraph  (5). 
Remington  (2).  . 

Remington 


9  mouths.. 


None 

Remington  (2)  ... 

Remington  (2), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  and 
Caligraph  (3).    I 

Caligraph 


Caligraph  (2) 


Remington 


None 

Caligraph 


12  months. 

3  to  6  mos . 

4  mouths  . 
6  months  . 

3  months  . 

....do 

....do 

4  months  . 
3  months 


\a 

'  J3  ** 

!  i;  S 

.*'  •*■» 

j*  o 

1  **  «Mi 
'    *  *      em 

Charge  for  iiiition. 

£•3 

a  * 

;a 

i 

20 

Membership      in 
association  (pu- 
pils by  mail.  $30 
per  6  months.) 

1114 



$25  for  6  months  . . 

111ft 

41 

Free 

1116 

40 

$55 

1117 

. 

53' 

; 

$40  for  0  months.. 

1118 

40 

$25  a  vear 

1119 

26 

Membership      in 
Association.  $5. 

1120 

36 

$10  per  month 

1121 

52 

$15  for  25 lessons. . 

1122 

14  $10  for  20 lessons.. 

. . .  $5  for  1 5  lessons . . . 

. . .  50  cents  per  lesson 

48  $10 

. . .  $20  per  season 


40   $6.25  per  session 
of  10  weeks. 


Remington  (3)  . . .    6  to  9  mos.;    52i  $15  for  3  months 


Caligraph       and  :  6  months 
Remington. 


Remington  (1) 


Remington 
— do 


Remington  (1) 


5  to  10  IUOH 


Hammond 9  to  1 1  mos 


Yost  (1).      Rem-     2  years 

ington  (1),  Cal-  : 

igraph  (1).  • 

None 10  months 


53;  $7.50  i>er  month. 


1123 
1124 
1125 
1126 
1127 
1128 

i 

1129 
1130 

1131 


$20  for  50  lessens..    1132 


52   $25  for  course. 


1133 

$25 1134 

^15,  corresponding    1135 
style:  $20 aman- 
uensis style ;  $30 
reporting  style. 
$40  for  course". 1136 


$20 

$5  per  month. 


45   Fre< 


.do 


4  years 36 do 


1137 
1138 

1139 

1140 


SHORTHAND    INSTRUCTION    ANT)    PRACTICE. 

Statiitin  "f  intimation  in  thnrlhand  in  Ih, 


n.imtikm  with 


CbOmH  (roloredj. 
Knpr  Willi,,,,,, 
sWHmihI      In.ti 

I.....I        I     l.fv,   ,  -,l  , 


Si    HwMCl  '"ll"!!^ 

T-.uiiU..ii».  ci 

IL.;f'.;  Fi-imlc    Col- 

Ion, 
Cw3»    I'hcno 

"**    IT     lllllfll 


II 


BMbW  A.Swly. 

i>.  ft.  riTiiil . 


M  S|-ii.  .  i 

Tftiw  fni  IMwi 

M1..1M1  Aiml... 
J.W.IliiWber... 
Iluu,  Itiwpiiihiil  - 
F.K.Bwdwi 

K.  K.  Knwll  

ifl»  Hyl.il  Bmwy  . 


IX.    IB.. 


■  till       H*»  t— 


il-U     Mtnhtll 


»S,.0 


fahnW  v.-»i.., 
j., !■■.  intt> 


Mriwfivn.c  rnnti 


•t  "■ 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30, 1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intra-:  ^ 
!    dnction  of      ° 


1 


study. 


i 


1889. 


System  taught. 


Mar.    1.1890 


1884. 


Jan..      1887 


1882 


■  1889 

:  Jnlv,      1886 
188* 

July,      1887 
Jan.    1,1886 


Sept.,  1888 
Oct.,   1878 

Jan.,   1890 


1888. 
1886. 


15  Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 
Lindsley  *s  tachyg- 
raphy  and  the 
stenograph. 

:  Burnt's   phonog- 

i      raphy. 

40  Benn  Pitman's 
i     phonography. 

*1, 600  Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 


Graham's  phonos- 
raphy  and 
Linusley's  ta- 
chygraphy. 

Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

do 

Cross's  shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

....do 

....do 


Typewriters  used. . 


Remington j  6  months. . 


Remington    (1),     ...do 

National  (1). 


Caligraph  (2) 


3  to6mos. 


Remington    (1).   :  6 months.. I 
Caligraph  (2).    I 


1884. 


1850.. 
"1880. 


13  Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
275,  Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn   Pitman's 
phonography. 

3.. ..do ' 

15  Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 
Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
...do 


Smith  (10) ;  Rem- 
ington   (1), 
Caligraph  (1), 
Hammond  (1). 
Remington,  Cali- 
*   graph,   Ham* 
mond. 

Caligraph  (1) . . 


4  months. 


1  winter 


i 


Remington j  6to8mos 


None 

Remington  (2) 


1  year 

5  months . 

6  months. 


Remington |  6$  months. 


Remington  (1) 
Remington  ... 


3  years  for 
verbatim 
reporting 

3  months  . 


25 


300' 


Caligraph 

Remington  (1) . . 
...do 


.do 


1870. 


1M83.. 
St-pt.. 


*30  Graham'*  phonog- 
raphy. 

871.  Benn  Pitman  h. 
Munson's,   and 
Graham's   pho- 
nography. 
...do .* 


...do 
None 


9  months . 
1  year..  . 

24  weeks. 


Depends on 
pupil's 
ability. 

10  week's.. 


1  year  or  tin- 
til  quali- 
fied. 


18*1 


'130 


Munson's  phonog- 
raphy. 


i  ■ 


! 


1885 

1885 

Sept.  1.1889; 

3061 


30,  Benn  Pitman's 

I      phonography. 
100  Isaac  Pitman's 
'      phonography. 

17:  Benn  Pitman's 
>      phonography. 

— 9 


Remington 


Caligraph |  Smooths..! 

Remington ;  3  to  5 mos. I 


Remington    and     3  to  6  mos. 

Caligraph. 
Caligraph 


j  Remington  (1) 


20  weeks.. 
3  to  6  mos. 


52.  $40  for  Lindsley  s 
system;  $20  for 
stenograph. 

52'  $15  per  month :  $75 
I     for  scholarship. 


1141 
1142 

1143 


52  $50 H44 


52 


1145 


52  $40 1146 


24 

i 

52 
36 

*48. 

52 
24] 
to| 
28, 

4o; 

40 


$2.. 
$40. 


1147 
1148 


Free 1149 

50  cents  per  lesson  J  1150 

50  cents  per  lesson;  1151 

$20  for  course.     | 

50 cents  a  lesson..  1152 


Membership     in 
Association  $5. 


1153 


$45 1154 

I 
$30ayear !  1155 


$25. 


1156 


$25 1157 

50,  $1  por  bsson !  1158 


$40 !  1159 

50  cents  per  lesson.   1160 


$10  for  10 lessons..    1161 
$lperles8on j  1162 


$40. 


48  $30. 


40   $10  per  term  of  20 
weeks. 


$30. 
20,  $2.. 


1103 

1164 
1165 

1166 
1167 


52  $40  at  school  i'.'O  f  11C8 
I      by  mail. 


Hi 
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SUilitlkt  of  initructioti  in  lliortltand  in  tht 

■ 

[Esllmit 

iD-rtltoltoo  with 
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'j 

Number  of  *t 
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Lap. 
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i 

,1 

^^^^Hl 
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^^■j 
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IS 

ii 

■ 
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M 

W**o 
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1 
1 

i 
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a   i 

...,*> 

^^^^H 
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»<<*., 
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L^LH 

* 

lYmtitr   ... 
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II.  A.  ABdenon . . 

■ 

4 

i    i 

^^^Hs 

■ 
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1  .lit- .1*1       S*l»t.' 
<'uUrre. 

Wlll.nl  llmo..., 

•» 

•10 

L^LB 

Bi 

-Jo 

Loljm. 
Mi.  M-   Ra.in... 
folk*.. 

l»u  p.  sucia .  . 

^H 

ni 

8prir.ctt.14 

rimicrrforj      A  nut 
r».     Prim*   in- 

tutracttua. 

L.  B  Work 

1 

1 

^^^^H 

■ 

liar  lln  jtMn  . . , 
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1 

i: 

^^^^^^H 

- 

*.*!(,*- 1.1 
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H 

^a 

T 
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• 

^^^^H 

HI 

MM 
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4 
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■ 
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for  ike  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


Jan.,      1884 


1880. 


OB     . 

«£ 


;.  Oct.,       1889 


Jan.    1. 1890 


Dec.    1,1888 


1887 

Sept.  11. 1889 

Feb.  28, 1890 
Kept.,      1888 

Mar.  20, 1888 


Sept., 
Jan., 


1886 
1888 


1888. 


July,       1886 


Aug.,      1888 


Jan., 
Sept., 


1890 
1888 


System  taught. 


39  Burnz's  phonog* 

I     raphy. 
10>  Benn  Pitman's 


phonography. 
2;  Anderson's  short- 
J     hand  machine. 

20  Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Porter's  shorthand 


45  Lindsley'stachyg- 
raphy. 
Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

do 

*25,  Benn   Pitman's 

I      phonography. 
69i  Graham  s  phonog- 
raphy. 


Typewriters  used. 


Hammoud . 
Remington 


cro 


.9 

o 

si 

p 


9  months 
...do.... 


Hammond,  Call- 
graph,  Reming-  i 
ton,  and  Hall. 

None 


65 


Caligraph  (1) 


6  months  . 


do 


Smith  (4),   Rem- 
Yosl 


ington  (4). 
it 


1  year  — 
6  months 


40 
35 

40 

34 


Charge  for  tuition 


50  cents  a  lesson 
Free 


No  extra  charge 
for  pupils  in 
regular  course. 

$3  per  month  for 
outside  scholars. 


$20. 


Remington 
None 


Remington    (1), 
Smith  (1). 


36  $1  for  12  weeks. 
36  $10  par  month . . 


...do i    52i  $40. 

1  year !    39  $30. 


3  to  5  mos  .     52!  $10  per  month  . 


Remington  (4)  . .  i  1  year 


National 


8 

I 

M80 
25 


Sept., 

1887... 

1889 
1887 

"1 

150! 

34 

20 

7 

Sept., 

1838 

-  - 

9 

Remington  (4) . 


Remington,  Ham- 
mond, Cali- 
graph.  and 
Yost  (5). 

Caligraph 


.do 


Mnnson's  phonog 
raphy. 

Graham's     and 
Moran's  phonog- 
raphy. 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Munson  s  phonog- 
raphy and  the 
stenograph. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Longley's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Mnnson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Pitman's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

BennPitman'sand 
Munson's  pho- 
nography. 

Anderson  s  short- 
hand typewriter. 

Pernin's  short- 
hand. 


8j  Cross's  shorthand.^  Caligraph  (1) 


ana 


6  months, 
anianu  - 
ensh»;12 
months, 
rep  o  r  t- 
ingstyle, 

6  months.. 

4  to  6  mos. 


38 
52 


Caligraph  (10), 
Remington  (5), 
Hammond  (1). 

Caligraph  (2), 
Remington  (1;. 

Remington 


3  to  6  mos. 

4  to  6  mos. 


44 

40 
38 
52 


Free 

$50  for  6  months 


1169 
1170 
1171 

1172 

1173 

1174 

1175 

1176 
1177 

1178 

1179 
1180 


$3  per  month . 
$70  per  year  . 

$5  per  month. 


$2.50    to    $5   per 

month. 
$50  for  course 


40  weeks..'    40   In  regular  course.    1186 


.do 


Remington,  Cali- 
graph,  and 
Smith. 

Remington  (2) . . . 

Caligraph 


38  $12  per  month. 


1181 
1182 

1183 
1184 
1185 


1187 


6  to  12  mos 
6  to  8  mos 

4  to  6  wks 

8  weeks 
for  prin- 
ciples. 


52  $3  to  $10  per  month  j  1188 

i 

52  $15  for  6  months  .     1189 


30 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Caligraph  (2) 


3  to  7  mos. 


I 


40  $1  per  month  ad- 
ditional for  day 
pupils;   $2    per 
,      month  at  night 
school, 


1192 
1193 


1136  SHORTHAND   INSTRIVTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

I.  Slaliitii i  uf  iiielrm-tiun  in  shorthand  in  //ir 


Xumbi-r  of  at 


liulitntioB  k  .it, 


I 

fill  ill 


Youn?  MM  Chrit-     W.J.  King  .. 


CoUti 


■..II.  t, 


Priv»t* 

m  TwifVi  i  ffcjj 

HnilbUtil    Dutlnraa 
CaU*t*. 

Kfjllfpd    Bi»li>*u 

Arm.      Kborthud 

School. 
Ysllry  lli(h  School. 

■feltonl  "f  SI*QU|(T«. 

phi    i:m1    I  v|nwri( 

Virginia      Rnalnma 


CC.  Crittenden  J 

H)Iihiiii  l\im 

Slater 

Mi..  P.  Brill 

•  J.  (irnliuu  in.lct 
.liiilan  L.  Swtn<!.-IJ 


mtkpmt.... 


lira  Flnrunci-  A. 

J   W.Mauuol    ...  J 

B.C.BUlr 

SJ.Sbair 

J.  W.  Tail i 

Mr.  Rij.Oardwr     1 
Her-ioPuth.  . 
Mm  J,F .Htuliblr. 


I  am    bnvui 


I'nraw  m.tr.i.  tlr.t, 

DnIiuk  lUMnp, 
hliMi  lulrarluo 

r-aimwnt  HUkNnr 
awt     Tynivrllint  . 


11,1. ,    .,  «,.,,,, 

H  C  T-mr.. 
JMV.W 


•«*liial  S|.ta»  fill-   Wa.li 
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Isaac  Pitman-,., 

pli»i]'p[rra|*bv. 
25   Iaaar   1'lt.iunVa     Re.mliijrt*n    ■ 
iitinrnitriiiiliv.  Cranrtall. 

LititWIej ■-.(ii.'livp-1  raligraph  (i 

I      raphy.                  | 
12  Ifeim  Vitmai.'H  |  Iteming™. 
L.tii.Jii'iir.iphv,       ! 
•30    Kcun     flLiin'l     C.ilijfi-apU.. 
i      |ihu]i,.Lrrn|ib,v.      I 
I  Tim  atcui.graj.bB do 


raham'i'phunOK   •  Callj-rapb  (3)  — 

jnu  V'iiiiiiid'i  j  ReitiitiElnu  ami 
frtMnoMMSby-  CaliKraph. 

,ii,.].-li-v -tu.-livg-  Caligrapb  I2|, 
raphy.  R.minpcm  (1). 

..do — Hammond 

CaliBrapb  (SJ  ... 


:■,.!,.., 


...I  »Mfnrc 
.'.21  WO 


IU'niingtun     (f 

Ilaiuui'iml    (• 


Remington    (1), 
Caharauh   |1),   i 
NatEmal   (1). 


!    52  (12.M  per  ruonlli, 

j  tuition    « illy  ; 

(T5fortimoalha. 

I  including  IwokH 

'    52  «5  par  weak - 


j      i>linn,igruph>\ 

].!.<  .norm  pay. 

....  Benn    Pilmau'a 

I      genrapliy. 

hand." 
'  Ciraliamapuolioa 

V  s/Sa^OniJoTao 


itcmington     (1) 

1   Ahon 

n 

52,  *50  fur  "month*.. 

|  lyear 

.... 

Caligrnph  (3)  ... 

!      forSmonlha. 

Callgrapb 

Sto-4 

lianiinctnn    and 
(.'allgrapli. 

i   1ZWM 

...  (ffipercoonw  .... 

SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION   AND   PRACTICE. 

Statiifiu  of  iHttrur.tion  in  ikorthaud  in  the 


■III      <ir«flt.u    . 


Hull  Ho  ,''■"■ 
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for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  SO,  1890 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro-  ^ 
duction  of 
study. 


OB  I 

aS  i 

Co 

e  I 


If 


System  taught. 


Sept.,    1889 

i 
i 

I 
Feb.  3, 1890  | 

1887 


25 


Lindsley  's  tachyg- 
raphy. 


Typewriters  used 


I 


Mar.  14, 1888 


1878. 


May  2,1890 
1876 , 


Jan.  27, 1887 
Mar.  1,1890 
1890 


Oct.,  1889 


1884 

,  Nov.  12. 1889 
!  Sept.  3, 1889 

i 

:  Jan.     1, 1889 
Sept.  30, 1889 

Oct.,      1885 

Sept  11, 1889 

i 

,  Sept  12, 1889 

I 

J" Sept.    i889 
;  Sept.  9,  1889 


I 


Oct.    1. 1888  . 


15  Haven's  phonog- 

!     raphy. 
*40j  Lindsley's  tachyg- 
raphy. 


24 
12 

7 
♦140 

*60 
78 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
.  ...do 


do 


Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. 

Graham's,    Pit- 
man's,and  Mun- 
son's     phonog- 
raphy. 

Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


I  Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
♦50  Munson^  phonog  - 
I      raphy. 
12:  Benn  Pitman's 

I      phonography. 
12  Graham's  and 
Benn   Pitman's 
phonography. 
Benn  Pitman's 
|      phonography. 
5  Graham  s  phonog- 
raphy. 


*95  Mnnson's  phonog- 
raphy. 

i 

8  Cross's  shorthand 

16'  Benn  Pitman's 
1      phonography. 

3! do 

6'  Scott-Browne's 
I      phonography. 
26  Munson^  phonog- 
raphy. 
42  Scott-Browne's 
phonography. 


Remington  (2) . . 


Caligraph 


Remington  <2), 
Caligraph  (3), 
Hammond  (1). 

Remington  and 
Caligraph. 


Tost  (1) 


Hammond     (1), 
Remington  (1). 


Remington  (6) 

Remington    and 
Hammond. 


Hammond 


Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  and 
Caligraph. 

Caligraph 


...do 
...do 


*2 

_,  s 

18 


*  ft! 


fc 


6  months.. 

3  months.. 

5  months.. 

6  months.. 

About    3 
months. 


1  year 

20  weeks. . 
3  to  C  mos. 
6  months.. 


Charge  for  tuition. ' 


36  $2.50  per  month... 


1221 


52  $50  for  course 1222 

52  $40 |  1223 

I 

52   $50 i  1224 


. .    Various. 


40 

40 
48 
52 


i 


$8  for  study  per 
annum,  $40  for 
complete  acade- 
mic course. 


$15  per  month... 
$60  scholarship 


C  months  . 


40 


6  months 

39  weeks..     39 


50  cents  a  lesson  . . 

$56 

25  cents  a  lesson  . . 

$10  per  term  of  13 
weeks. 


.    75  cents  per  lesson. 

i 
i 

lschool;    36  $18 


year. 


I 


1225 

1226 
1227 

1223 
1229 
1230 

1231 

l 
I 

i 

! 

1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 

1236 
1237 


14 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


Remington  (3)... 

9  months  . 

52 

Remington  (1)... 

1  season  . . 

36 

Caligraph  (3), 
Remington  (1). 

2  years  . . . 

36 

i 

2  years  . . . 

i 

6  months  . 

52 

Caligraph  (3), 
Remington  (1). 

i 

5  to8moB. 

40 

6  to  9  mos. 

$15  for  course. 
$30  full  course 


Nominal 

Included  in  regu- 
lar course. 
$30  for  3  months  . 


$7.50  per  month 
private  instruc- 
tion ;  $5  per  mo. 
in  class. 

50  cents  per  les- 
son. 


1238 
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I  SHORTHAND   INSTRUCTION. 

I  Mii>i-pii;nul  ii;ts  t>eoti  disseminated  in  the  United  States  large 
lie  efforts  of  those  who,  believing  it  to  be  worthy  of  adoption  < 
m  iw  general  usefulness,  have  taught  it  to  others  without 
I 

I  Professional  stenographers  have  at  all  times  been  engage 
I-  -  in  giving  instruction,  either  in  their  offices  or  in  connc 
llih'.ii  ii-'i.il  institutions,  and  hundreds  of  persons  have  thm 
Bin.- iiv.il  lessons.  The  Christian  Brothers  and  other  orders 
Iri'u  noted  for  the  thorough  instruction  in  the  art  imparted  ' 
latholio  nebools. 

I  Attention  is  particularly  ealled  to  the  great  variety  of 
Ihlch  now  give  shorthand  courses  in  connection  with  othe 
Bin!  to  thenumtierof  public  schools,  especially  in  eveningcli 
Bffuril  instruction  in  this  specialty.  The  art  is  now  genera 
I  the  eairienhnn  of  studies  embrnced  in  evening  classes  of 
lien's  Christian  Associations. 

I  l*robably  not  more  than  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  v 
lie  study  of  shorthand  is  physically  and  mentally  qualifiei 
lerKatirn  reporter.  The  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  Jit 
Is  office  shorthand  clerks  is  however  solely  dependent  upe. 
Ions  entirely  npart  from  a  k  nowledge  of  swift  writing.  In  o 
Iny  inielligent  person  with  a  good  general  education  is  capal 
I  enough  of  the  art  to  make  a  successful  business  ainamit 
I  In  very  few  schools  is  there  an  established  standard  for  j 
Itnl  even  in  such  as  maintain  a  definite  degree  of  proficie 
lum-mcnl  varies  greatly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fig 
li  the  coin mn  sliowing  "time  required  for  completion  of  ci 
■Arto  a  variable  st  anilardnf  proficiency  or  may  simply  mean  t 
lie  time  stated,  mwk  students  have  been  able  to  secure  emp 
■enogrnphic  clerks. 
I  The  growth  of  sleii  thand  instruction,  following  its  rapidl," 

Ise,  ha-*  I n  perhaps  the  greatest  educational  movement 

line*.  The  business  men  of  the  United  States  so  quickly  r 
l-ally  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  art  that  the 
I  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  amanuenses  to 
leniand.  This  condition  of  affairs  (obviously  one  of  short  d 
l.i—  i:  .■.,-■■■  .!_■, .  :i  i  -I  the  "professor "who  had  learned  all  he  kne 
land  In  -i%  weeks  at  less,  but  who  was  benefited  by  the  unpi 
leioviod  for  stenographers,  does  not  now  find  it  so  easy  todeco 
Irrwui*  into  the  study  of  an  art  for  wliieh  only  those  naturf 
lent  and  having  a  good  F.nglish  education  are  lifted,  even  in' 
Irade*  of  business  amanuenses.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
land  bsuher  who  keep*  "one  lesson  ahead  of  his  class,"  rel 
Ihom  haie  been  repeatedly  printed,  has  not  had  his  only  e: 
llitorinl  faney.     This  iodiscri minute  instruction  has  brought 
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•repjralory  atiniy  ami  pmetier  of  shorthand,  in  order  t"  make  a  fairly 

'Bala,  n»  inn  .r  be  giron    In  the   preparatory  study   1   practice  of  hoi 

■  ■  r.1.  t  to  make  :■■  fairly  R'mhI  farriert    Is  the  work  of  the  amanuensis 

ibty  inferior  to  that  of  the  barber  that  it  nil  lie  mastered  with  a  sma 

litnrv  »f  mental  power  imd  technical  ilrill  a*  men  mi  red  by  timet     If  a: 

a,  trr  it  mi  [J  rarrifilly  entreat  hi  in  (o  be  I  rut-  tn  bin  higher  ideal  ft  hi!  I 

i  Rood  ha  r  tier  or  cook  (fur  muiiy  of  which  there  tit  still  room  in  the  « 

nan  fully  I'nM  tin-  lllillllnil  t"  link  into  the  position  of  a  more  Hire. 

WKnphrr. 

That  all  teachers  of  shorthand  should  Rive  preliminary  ex 

lt>>  applicants  lirtniT  undertaking  instruction  is  beyond  qi 

I."    Inquiry  M  to  the   bomber  of   schools    i>rnviiling   sucl 

I  in  obtiunlDK  information  of  very  few  and  those  i 

|in*tft  nl  ions  offering  free  instruction. 

The  Kn-e  School  in  Stenography  for  Wsmea  of  tbe  0$ 
l»w  York,  faaa  held  socb  examinations  for  several  years. 
linii.tt  l»©  at  leant  is  nod  not  over  35  years  of  age. 
Ml.  I*  O.  L.  -Ionian,  assistant  secretary,  write*: 

We  have  no  rex'dar  examination  pa|icrs  fi>r  admission  to  the  ilasa  ill 
I  elaniine  »lj" nt  dirty  applicant*  at  once.  They  am  first  required 
nmr,  age,  and  address  ut  flic  head  of  the  page.  I  hen  t  J  n  ■  v  m  asked  It 
Mat  application  for  a  position  aa  stenographer.  After  this  I  dictate 
Iwrll- vrittrn  editorials  from  some  Crst-clnaa  newspaper.  A  page  "f  f 
B«f  original  mailer  on  noma  gii-cu  subject  or  subjects  completes  the 
■Simple  a*  the  al-i>ve  b,  it  is  astonishing  thai  not  more,  than  one  out 
lappliesiita,  wli"  Tor  thoiiiost  part  are  graduates  ur  students  ill  I  he  hi  gin -i 

I  public  Mtiooin,  en  give  *  sufficiently  g»"d  Kuwea*  of  themselves  to  m 

lpa~       The   [iinnnil»lll]l   is  a  matter  of  groat  importance,    as  will   as 
I  facility  with  which  applii  -ants  handle  a  pen  or  pencil. 

Examinations  for  nrimtminn  to  the  shorthand  class  of 
IWinin'ii'n  Christian  Association,  New  York,  are  conducted 

I  ■     ■  ,il    Mi-.  ]',.  K.   Kuril/,  us  follows: 

it  thiny  .ir  more  applicant*,  each  at  a  separate  desk,  in  the  larj 
Hi  liter  lain-  sheila  of  paper  aud  ]>en  and  ink  before  eaeh,  no  pencils  or  i 
lalln-  ed  Korlml  .11  cm  tall  Hi  ration  with  «aeh  other  during  the  eiami 
BrianiiiK-r  to  insure  till-,  must  not  leave  the  room.  Aa  a  test  of  ape 
«■  like  the  foll< > wiiii:,  to  lie  written  on  one  sheet.  Tell  them  t< 
r  with  j  capita]  and  pi  wo  a  period  at  the  close : 

Ktilpfcnr  >•  highly  in  Illinois  tile.     1  gave  o  nickel  for  Hi"  fossil. 

i. U»*  Is  neither  ductile  nor  malleable,  unless  heated. 

It*  Irajitl  from  the  precipice  Into  the  abyss. 

!  !-..: '  r  .  ii.(r  ill  and  tu  not  sing  to  I  ho  guitar, 

v.t  Mm  -lege  of  1-aii-  the  luilktary  inanenvere  wore  admirable. 

I  •  01  !£!><■  oil'-  •("-.  liiKii  or  lier  Hdieiilous  suspicions. 

rii'  lial.ni'  a  i'f  lb"  stitiouery  was  damaged. 

It  la  j--.il.le  that  Her  Majeaty  will  confer  the  privilege. 

KrOioTr  this  collect  ion  of  niiseellaniiinN  rubbish. 

A  le«|>»  i»  n-it  .1  receipt. 

Madam  J»y  pos*uj>m  a  brilliant  intellect. 

fork  an  'ihit.iti.iu  is  without  a  parallel, 

Tba  •■'  n  I  of  that  l>»ui|aet  makes  me  siieeie. 

Mj  conarienrr  pnrmed  wo  for  the  falsehood. 
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Shorthand  has  been  disseminated  in  the  United  Slates  largely  througl 
the  efforts  of  those  who,  believingit  to  be  worthy  of  adoption 
of  its  general  usefulness,  have  taught  it  to  others  without  regard  t 
compensation. 

Professional  stenographers  have  ;it  nil  times  been  engaged  more  or 
less  in  giving  instruction,  either  in  their  offices  or  in  connection  with 
educational  institutions,  and  hundreds  of  persons  Lave  thus  received 
practical  lessons.  The  Christian  Brothers  and  other  orders  have  loi 
been  noted  for  the  thorough  instruction  in  the  art  imparted  by  them  i; 
Catholic  schools. 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  great  variety  of  iustinutoi 
which  now  give  shorthand  courses  in  connection  with  other  branches 
and  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  especially  in  evening  cla 
alio rd  instruction  in  this  specialty.  The  art  is  now  generally  include* 
in  the  curriculum  nf  studies  e  mbraoed  in  evening  classes  of  the  Ynuuj 
.Men's  Christian  Associations, 

Probably  not  more  than  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  who  take  op 
the  study  of  shorthand  is  physically  and  mentally  qualified  to  make  a 
verbatim  reporter.     The  number  of  those  who  are  able  to  fit  themselves 
as  office  shorthand  clerks  is  however  solely  dependent   upon  qualifld 
lions  entirely  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  swift  writing.     In  other  wor.1 
any  intelligent  person  with  a  good  general  education  is  capable  of  leal 
ing  enough  of  the  art  to  make  a  successful  business  amanuensis. 

Id  very  few  schools  is  there  ;m  established  standard  for  graduatio 
and  even  in  such  as  maintain  a  definite  degree  of  proficiency  this  n 
quirement  varies  greatly.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  figures  gtrJ 
in  the  column  showing  "  time  required  for  completion  of  course"  n 
relet  to  a  variable  standard  of  proficiency  or  may  simply  mean  that,  wit! 
the  time  stated,  some  students  have  been  able  to  secure  employment  a 
stenographic  clerks. 

The  growth  of  shorthand  instruction,  following  its  rapidly  extendi 
use,  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  educational  movement  of  rec* 
times.    The  business  men  of  the  United  .States  so  quickly  and  so  g 
erally  availed  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  art  that  thi 
a  sufficient  number  of   properly   qualified    amanuenses  to   meet  t 
demand.    This  condition  of  affairs  (obviously  one  of  short  duration)  r 
passing  away,  and  the  "  professor"  who  had  learned  all  he  knew  of  short 
hand  in  six  weeks  or  less,  but  who  was  benefited  by  the  tin  precedent'1 
demaudfor  stenographers,  does  not  now  find  it  so  easy  to  decoy  ignorant 
persona  into  the  study  of  an  art  for  which  only  those  naturally  intelli- 
gent and  having  a  good  English  education  are  fitted,  even  in  the  lowest 
grades  of  business  amanuenses.     It  must  be  confessed  that  the  short 
bft&d  teacher  who  keeps  "one  lesson  ahead  of  his  class,"  ret'ci 
whom  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  has  not  had  his   only  existence  it 
editorial  fancy.    This  indiscriminate  instruction  has  brought  disci 
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leraHy,  for  it  has  rilled  many  portions  of  our 

umr.ry  with  so  called  stenographers  having  a  partial  knowledge  of  tie 

irt  and  able  to  more  the  carriage  of  a  typewriter,  bnt  who  are  destitute 

of  the  essential  qualifications  of  ainaniienses,    Tbe  salaries 

•garded  as  satisfactory  by  these  "three  months'  graduates"  arc,  it  is 

iic  but  little  higher  than  those  paid  office  and  errand  boys,  bat  bnei- 

:>'-  men  soon  become  weary  of  re-rising  their  work  and  correcting  their 

rare, and  they  are  set  adrift  to  seek  new  victims  of  their  incompetency. 

le  '  Ihicago  Herald  says,  editorially,  "The  country  is  overran  witti  a 

iuaccnrftte  stenographers,  whose  errors  lead  merchants  into 

table  and  entangle  courts  in  conflicting  testimony.    Check  must  be 

>ut  upon  the  army  of  incompetents." 

The  ''Shorthand  Writer"  for  May-  1891,  says,  in  an  editorial  com- 

enting  apon  the  above,  "The  evil  hae  become  so  great  that  some 

■tiini  is  forced  apoti  na." 

Thi'  editor  of  "  The   Phono^raphi'1    M:i'ja/,ine,"  in   November,   1890, 
as  follows: 

The  tmprcHion  wit  formerly  almost  universal,  but  is  now  rapidly  fading,  tfa.it  in 
re  ion!  hold  u.  good  position  as  u  shorthand  clerk  one  needs  but  to  learn 

■  write  rapidly.  At  no  time  lias  thitniiii^lriiuiililifntiiui  lieun  niiHii;k-ut  liuoakeaeuc- 
MfQl  stenographer*  and  its  insufficiency  was  never  more  apparent  than  to-day, 

i^'ii.  indeed,  a  •■■■v\  iimil.  si  iiiiiitrd  furniture  mi^ht  suffice  to  bolster  up  Ihe 

i     hurt  hand  writer  wlm  I'ould  lake  dictations,  but  nowadays  the  inonued 

ensuro  for  ilio  best,  places  and  tlio  enlightened  judgment  of  employers  arc  auch  ae 

■  demand  of  all  applicants  at  Icast/oai-  fundamental  accomplishments,  which  must 
•  acquired  b.v  hard  slu.lv  and  which  do  mil  ''tonic  bj  nature.'7 

These  qoaliflcetiooe  arc  specified  as  (1)  correct  spelling.  (2)  correct 
rammar,  (3)  good  business  form,  and  (4)  a  rapid  and  legible  longhand 
-  skill  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

A  teacher,  in  sending  in  his  report  of  instruction,  writes: 

Equipped  with  n  knowledge  of  composition,  punctuation,  etc,  the  student  of 
nii-rli.'irnl  enters  I  !i>'  Held  i  if  phonographic  preferment  as  .wnml  of  ultimate  success 
i  was  David  of  old.  Lacking  these  important  necilluls,  dark  indeed  is  his  way, 
nw  bit  progress,  and,  unices  endowed  with  an  indomitable  "ill,  in  the  end  he  finds 
ily  disappoint  in  i'o  t  it  ud  distress,      I    fatuy  that  statistics    of  the  art.  of  ehol  Miami 

re&rei to  the  imposition  which  fa  practised 

ysieuis  mastered  in  one  month  "  and  ''  reporting 
Attn  of  auch  boons  (heaven  save  tbe  mark)  can 


i  The  Phonographic  Magazine  for  March, 


i. lil  In'  incomplete  without  si 
urn  tli''  unwary  In  the  form  of  " 

ill  in  three  i hit."    The  advei 

■■■  i  relj  bundled, 
Tin'  following  statement  ii 
XfUl,  is  particularly  pertinent: 

man  would  think  of  offering  his  services  as  a  plumber,  a  carpenter,  or 

barber  after  an  apprenticeship  of  three  nionthsT    What  sensible  young  woman 

on  lit  presume  lo  call   herself  b  dressmaker  or  u  cook  within  that  quarter  of  a  year 

makes   lieu   first   acq uain tan oe  with  the.  work  of  such  an  occupation' 

■  em  plausible  totho  uiiinitiatedthat  the  mental  and  technical  requisites 

f  the  shorthand  writ,  i'  in  business  ne  an  awauusnaia  are  so  much  more  limited  and 

,  those  of  practitioners  of  the  trades  we  have  named  as  to  justify  the 

ly  appreciable  element  in  his  preparation  for  his.  work  f     Does 

■    r   Hint   ill  least  as  much  time  must  be  given  to  the 
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practice  of  short  baud,  in  order  to  moke  a  faiily  good  n 

it  be  given    '"  1 1n'    jir.'juii'ri.tury   nt  inly    I    prm-tiio  (if  hnrsi '"hm-iiii;    i 

order  to  make  a  fairly  good  farrierl    Is  the  work  of  i  ae  fuuuuwni 

ably  inferior  to  that  of  the  harbor  that  it  own  i aetered  with  a  smaller  expend! 

ditnre  of  mental  powr  ami  technical  drill  as  measured  by  timet    If  anjon 
so,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  him  to  be  true  In  his  higher  ideal  and  try  ii 

:i  good  barbed  or  oook  (f ianj  of  which   there  is  Btill  room   in  the  world).  ;nn!  O 

mi. n I'll lly  resisl  I  In1  t«mpln(inu  In  sink  into  rlt.-  position  Of  ■  mem  throe-months  al 

nogiapber. 

'Diiir  all  teachers  of  shorthand  should  give  preliminary  exawinatioi 
to  applicants  before  undertaking  instruction  is  beyond  question,; 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  schools   providing   such   testa  i 
resulted  in  obtaining  information  ol  very  few  and  these  genentQji  i 
iiisiiiiiiiini.s  offering  free  instruction. 

The.  Free  School  in  Stenography  for  Women  of  the  Cooper  Union, 
Hew  York,  has  held  such  examinations  for  several  .wars.  Applicant.'' 
must  be  al  leasl  18  and  no1  over  85  years  of  age. 

Mr.  L.  0.  L,  Jordan,  assistant  secretary]  writes; 

"We  have  no  regular  i'\aiiiniiiti'ni  papers  f'"'  nduii*si<ui  io  tin-  class  it 
1  examine  about  forty  applicants  at  om-u.     They  are.  tirsl,  required  to  write  the 
name,  age,  andaddresi  at  the  bead  of  (he  page.     Then  Ihey  are  asked  to  write  a  left, 
of  application  for  a  position  jus  stenographer.     After  this  I   dictate  slowly  a  f« 
well- writ  U'li  cl  iioi  i.i  I-  iVoni   -ionic  lii-st- class   newspaper.      A  page  of  i\.. .]-~i-:!  [.  ].. 
of  original  matter  on  some  git/en  subject  or  subjects  cnuiplet 
Simple  M  the  above  is.  it   is  astonish  in;;  thai  not  more  than  ooeoul  of  sisal 
applicante,  who  Ibrtha  tnoBt  part  are  graduates  or  students  In  the  higher  grinies of  tl> 

public  s.ln  ml.-.,  ciiii  vrivo  ;i  sntliciently  g 1  iiccottni  of  t  lionise lvoa  to  enable  tl 

pass.    The  penmanship  is  n  matter  of  great  importance,   aa  well  as  the  ea 
facility  With  which  applicants  handle  ;i  pen  or  i'oiii-il. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  shorthand  class  of 
Women's  Christian  Association,  New  fork,  are  conducted  in  ; 
auce  with  suggestions  of  Mrs.  E.  B,  Buraz,  as  follows: 

Seat  thirty   or  morn  applicants,  each  at  a  separate  .leak,  in   (lie  largo  room,  n 
three  large  sheds  <>l 'paper  and  pen  mid  ink  before  each,  no  pencils  or  rubbers  b 
allowed.     Forbid  all  communication  with  each  other  during  tile  examination, 
i,  must  ti.p1  leave  the  room.    As  a  test  of  spelling,  t 
B  lik"  the  following,  to  be  written  on  one  shc.-t.     Tell  them  to  begin  e 
sentence  with  a  capita!  and  place  a  period  at  the  close: 

Sulphur  is  highly  intlamrnable.     I  gave,  a  nickel  for  the  fussil, 

Glass  is  neither  din-file  nor  malleable,  unless  heated. 

lie  leaped  from  the  precipice  into  the  abyss, 

I  have  catarrh  and  can  Dot  sing  to  the  guitar. 

At  the  niege  of  1'nri*  the  military  in  an  clivers  wero  admirable. 

I  will  give  one  specimen  of  hev  ridiculous  suspicions. 

The  balance  of  the  stationery  was  damaged, 

It  is  p..v.il  ile  tic  it  Her  Mnj.-,i  \    will  confer  the  privilege. 

Remove  this  collection  of  mieoellM us  rubbish. 

A  recipe  is  not  a  receipt. 

Madam  Joy  possesses  a  brilliant  intellect. 

Bach  mi  exhibition  is  without  a  parallel 

The  scent  of  that  bouqnet  makes  me  sneeze. 
My  conscience  pursued  me  tor  the  falsehood. 
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After  this,  say :  "Now,  please  take  another  sheet  of  paper  and  write  a  letter  which 
I  shall  dictate  to  you.  Take  it  down  exactly  as  I  say  the  words.  The  number  of 
the  house,  street,  city,  State,  and  the  date  are  to  be  put  in  their  proper  places. 
Write  slowly  and  carefully,  because  you  can  have  but  one  sheet  of  paper.  When  I 
have  done  dictating  conclude  the  letter  in  your  usual  way  and  sign  your  own  name." 

No.  7  E.  15th  Street,  New  York, 

Seplembei- 11, 1890. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Fish  :  Being  informed  that  you  have  decided  to  remove  into  the 
country,  I  shall  feel  under  obligation  if  you  will  inform  me  as  to  the  interior  of  the 
house  you  occupy  at  93  Madison  avenue.  How  many  rooms  are  there  on  each  of 
the  three  floors  Y  Are  the  parlor  and  kitchen  of  suitable  size  for  a  family  of  eight 
persons!  Are  the  wash  tubs  movable  or  stationary?  Does  the  dumb-waiter  work 
smoothly,  and  are  there  facilities  for  thoroughly  ventilating  every  apartment f  Is 
the  dining  room  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  a  party  of,  say,  twenty  guests  being 
comfortably  seated?  How  many  will  the  dormitories  accommodate,  should  you 
think,  on  an  emergency?  A  complete  and  speedy  reply  will  bo  appreciated  by, 
Yours  truly,  . 

After  each  has  signed  her  letter,  request  them  to  take  the  remaining  sheet,  and 
write  a  reply  to  each  question  asked  in  the  foregoing  letter,  in  the  order  in  which  it 
was  stated.  They  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  first  letter  so  as  to  reply  seria- 
tim. Tell  them  to  begin  by  imagining  that  each  girl  is  "Mrs.  Fish,"  and  therefore 
putting  the  Madison  avenue  residence  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  Then  each 
addresses  herself  and  replies  to  the  questions  as  she  chooses,  signing  Mrs.  Fish's 
name  at  the  end. 

An  exercise  like  this  will  test  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  spelling,  capitalizing, 
punctuation,  grammar,  use  of  words,  and  facility  of  imagination;  the  latter  being 
really  an  ability  to  adapt  oneself  to  surroundings,  and  this  is  very  important  in 
business  life. 

When  the  sentences  and  the  first  and  second  letter  have  been  written,  let  each 
girl  pin  her  three  papers  together,  .and  give  them  up  at  once.  Let  no  one  take  any- 
thing written  away.  It  is  best  to  have  large-sized  sheets,  so  as  to  hold  all  that  is 
dictated,  as  some  persons  write  a  large  hand  or  spread  their  writing.  But  1  think 
it  is  best  to  limit  the  girls  to  one  sheet  for  each  of  the  three  exercises,  and  allow  no 
second  beginning  to  anyone.  A  fairer  estimate  of  the  comparative  ability  of  each 
individual  applicant  can  thus  be  made.  • 

Of  course  various  sentences  containing  words  liable  to  be  misspelled  and  letters 
to  be  answered  can  be  arranged,  and  the  examiner  should  have  several  on  haiul  for 
different  occasions.  My  idea  in  presenting  these  suggestions  is  to  give  a  fair  but 
thorough  test  of  the  education  and  ability  of  each  applicant,  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  A  short  editorial  from  some 
leading  paper  is  also  given  as  a  dictation. 

The  marked  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
Mason,  the  teacher  of  the  Female  Stenographic  Class  of  the  General 
Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York,  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  carefully  prepared  preliminary  examinations  which  have 
weeded  out  those  unfitted  to  practice  the  art.  "Great  stress,"  Mr. 
Mason  states,  "is  laid  on  educational  qualifications  for  the  study  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  our  school,  and  each  applicant  is  required 
to  pass  a  moderately  difficult  examination  in  the  simple  English  branches, 
such  as  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  and  composition." 
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£••2 

A3 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


£       System  taught.     ;  Typewriters  nsed 


i 


Mar.  1,1891 

Nov.  1,1890 

Sept.  3,1890 

Sept  1890 

Oct.,  1890 

Oct.,  1X90 


July  29, 1890 

Sept..      1890 

do 

Sept.  15. 1890 
Jan.,        1891 

Aug.    1.1890 


l 


Sept.    4,1890 


•I 


Feb.     1.  1891 

Nov.,       1890 

Nov.    4,1890 

Oct.,        1K90 
...do 

Dec.  12, 1890 

Oct.     1,1890 
J  :m.     .1  1891 


Jan.     1.1891 
'  Nov.    1. 1890  \ 


I 


5  Isaac  Pitman's 

!      phonography. 
13   Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

i 
18   Cross's  shorthand. 


fa  • 

3 

n 

II 


3  months. 


2* 

«a  *£   Charge  for  tuition. 

k  ° 


Remington 


I 


18 

I 
10 

i 
i 

15 


Befln  Fitniuu'B 
phonography. 

Benn  Pitman's 
and  Graham's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography, 
modified. 


Yost  (1) 

Remington  (3) . . 
Caligraph  (2)  . . . 


12 
40 


$1  per  week 

$10  per  quarter  . 


3  to  4  mos.      38  $5  per  month 


1  year 40  $50  per  year  . 

!      i 

C  to  9  mos . ,    24   $4  por  mouth . 

:  to  I 

i     36; 
6  months . . '    36  $1  per  mouth . 


1 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 


6 

12 

3 
33 
12 

121 

f 
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Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
and  Munson's 
phonography. 

McKee's  shorthand. 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography. 
Cross'  shorthand  . 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 


I 


Hammond . 
Remington 


G  to  8  mos.  . 


Caligraph  (1) 
Caligraph 


I 


$8  per  month,  or 
$40  for  six 
months. 

$15  per  term 


Remington  (1), 
Caligraph  (2). 

Remington  and 
Yost. 


0  months..     40 

G  mouths $8  per  month 

I        l 
50  $50  for  six  mouths 


Benn  P  i  t  m  a  n '  s  '  Remington 
phonography. 


Benn  Pitman's     Remington 
phonography. 


31 

11 

22 

19 

7 
10 

I 
! 

18. 

l«i 
G 
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raphy. 

Bonn  Pitman's 
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(iraham^phoiK 
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0 months..      40   $10  per  mouth 


6  months. .      42   $5  per  month. 


7 
8 

«i 
9 

10 

11 

12 


i         ! 
2  years '    40   $20. 


I 


rapliy. 
..  .do  . .. 


tog- 
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Caligraph. 


60 


55 


do 
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Graham's  phonog- 
raphy. | 

Allen's  phonogra-  ' 

phy.  ' 
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....do 
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Caligraph . . 


1  year 50  cents  per  lesson . 

I        ■ 
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I    3G  $10    per  quarter, 

I      shorthand  only. 
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« months..      52  $20  for  3  months. 

or  $8  per  month. 
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20 
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Benn  Pitman's 
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Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
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3«    Free 


Caligraph    a  n  d 
Remington. 


4  to  G  mos.      40   $10  for  3  mouths 


224 
23 
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■  r.  21.  1890        100 
3.  28, 181*1 
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...•'£"'.: 


Rlohlsr  gtenug 
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was  introduced  during  the  scholastic  year  ended  June  30,  1891 — Continued, 
by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Date  of  intro- 
duction of 
study. 


Jan.  26,1891 
Sept.  1,1890 


Jan. 


1891 


Sept.  1, 1800 
Mar.  2, 1891 
Oct.,  1890 
Jan.,  1891 
Jan.  15,  1891 
Oct.     1, 1890 

;  Sept.  1,1890 


I 


Sept.18,1890 


,  Feb.    2, 1891 
Mulv    7,1890 


I 


May  1.1891 
Sept,  29. 1890 
Mar.  17, 1891 

Jan.  10,1891 
Sept.  5,1890 


&8 

is 


Jan.  12,1891 
Sept.  16, 1890 

Sept.,   1890 
Nov.,   1890 

Jan.  1, 1891 
Oct.,   1890 


System  taught. 


15  Pitman's  phonog- 

,      raphv. 
20  Benn  Pitman's 

I      phonography. 


3  Benn  Pitman's 
j      phonography. 

19  Isaac  Pitman's 
I      phonography. 

20  Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 


35j  Pernin's  short* 

hand. 
4. ...do 


Ty  ]>ewriter8  used, 


Caligraph.. 
Remington 


Remington  (1) 

None 

Remington  ... 


c 
£*- 

9  c 

h8 


SO 


it 


8  months  . 
2year8  ... 


5  months 


Remington  (1) . . .!  6  months  . 

i 
,  4to6mos. 


5  months 


13  Graham's  phonog-  !  Remington  (2) . 
raphy.  | 

Miinson's  phonog-  

raphy.  ! 

' do \ 

Chandler's tachyg-    Remington  (6) . . .    1  year 

raphy.  i  | 

Isaac  Pitman's  ! 36  weeks.. 

phonography.      j                                 | 
*60 do '  Remington  (6) 


8 
64 

16 


3 
10 


Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 

Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

McKoe's  short- 
hand. 


None About     3 

months. 
20  to  30  les- 
sons. 


210   Pernin's  short- 
hand. 


42  Allen's  shorthand 
I  and  Benn  Pit- 
!      man's    phonog- 

i      raphy. 
. ..    Benn  Pitman's 
phonography. 
4  Cross's  shorthand. 

48  Munson's      and 

Benn  Pitman's 

phonography 

I      and    Pernin's 

|      shorthand. 

9'  Benn    Pitman  's 

phonography. 
8   Crop's  shorthand. 

4    Isaac  Pitman's 
phonography. 

24    Pernin's  short  - 

1      hand. 
29!  Cross's  shorthand. 

I 


Remington  (1), 
Hammond  (1), 
Caligraph  (1). 

Remington  (]), 
Caligraph  (1). 


1  year  

3  to  6mos. 


Caligraph I  6  months 

Yost   (2),   Smith     5  months  . 
(1),   Caligraph 
(1),  Remington 
(1). 


3  * 


Charge  for  tuition. 


35   $2  per  month 75 


40 


52 


40 


39 


40 


20 


$20. 


$3  per  month. 


$15.. 
Free 


....do 
do 


...do 
...do 


40 


$10  for  30  lessons . . 
50  cents  per  lesson. 


52  $40. 


.    $15. 


52   $50. 


Smith  and  Rem- 
ington. 


Smith  (1),  Cran- 

dall  (1). 
Caligraph  (1)  .... 


40'  $35  for  four  months 
and  $5  for  each 
succeeding 
j      month. 


6  to  9  mos . 


10    to    20 
week  8. 


50  $40 

. ..  $1.50  for  ten  lessons 


36  $20  for  12  weeks  .. 
40  Free 


76 


50  cents  per  lesson . ,   77 

78 

79 


80 


50 cents  per  lesson.   81 


82 

83 

84 
85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 


91 
92 

93 
94 
95 


96 
97 
98 

99 
100 
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I  SHORTHAND    INSTRPCTIOV   AND    PRACTICE. 

Irth.irnl  U|MltAlB  were  engaged  by  parties  to  report  eases 
I  as  early  as  1856.  The  law  of  lWil  MS  amended  from 
I  so  a*  t«>  de  other  district  courts  and  also  comity  coa 

E  hi i  act  wns  passed  requiring  an  examination  of  all  persont 
Imminent  mid  providing  that  the  reporter  should  be  cxumi' 
|i<<:  ■  ■•  ■■■  of  tlUM  Uembera  of  the  bar  and  should  write  150 
lute  for  ti vi-  conaeentive  minutes  on  mutter  not  previous!, 
I,  mid  i i limed intely  read  the  same  and  transcribe,  his  n 
Ible  longhand.  Reporters  are  appointed  in  all  courts  u 
lit  court*  consist  of  the  supreme,  the  superior,  and  certa 
B"t»s  they  hob  I  that?  oflice  during  the  pleasure  of  the  judges 
I  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  day  for  reporting 

In  per  hundred  words  for  transcript.  In  civil  cases  the  \. 
ling  |»ays  the  reporter's  per  diem,  anil  it  is  taxed  as  costs  of 
I.  i  i>llect<  ,|  from  llie  losing  party.  The  party  ordering  at 
MM  pays  lor  it,  but  incase  the  judge  orders  one  he  can  d 
I  betweun  the  respective  parties  or  compel  either  side  to  pa; 
I  fit.  In  criminal  cases  the  per  diem  and  the  cost  of  trail 
Id  way*  pHid  by  the  county  in  which  the  case  is  tried.  In  ac 
I-  .  :  -  of  record,  in  all  preliminary  examinations  on  cliarg 
l.\!  the  nqtteat  of  the  prosecution  or  defense,  the  justice  inns 

I  to  take  down  the  •■  ■  a  -  u  ■ . .  and  in  case  the  defendai 
Insurer  to  the  charge  of  felony,  the  evidence  bo  taken  must 
I'd  and  tiled  with  the  county  clerk.  The  county  also  payc 
lirder  of  the  committing  magistrate.  The  rejiorter  of  the 
ills  appointed  by  that  court,  holds  oftice  at  their  pleasure,  an- 
In  >l  argument*  and  decisions  anvl  receives  a  salary  of  &: 
I.  Tin- act  authorizing  his  appointment  went  into  effect  Jl 
I'..  Then-  in  a  snperior  court  for  each  county,  liaving  froi 
■  m'  department*,  according  lo  population,  with  a  judge 
lirt nt,  ami  i-;nh  judge  may  appoint  a  reporter.    These, 

I I  -  li  §ve   iui  i-di<-l  ion  of  ul!  I'riminiil  cases  except  misdemcai 

III  civil  ca*ex  involving  title  to  real  estate  or  an  amount  of  4 
I  ..i.]..  tTtitjl  WJ2  the  per  diem  paid  reporters  was*15,  no  j 
I.  made  fiir  paytiieiii  (br  transcript;  but  since  that  time 
li  and  foe*  for  tr.itiM-iipl  have  remained  jis  :it  present.  Tin 
li-T  .H.i  in  lef'Tcncc  to  short  hand  rejiorters  may  be  obtained 
lnig  " a-c  <-i  ■ ,  parU  /.'<.«.     io4  CaX  Reports,  233.) 

|>i i.Rin'..- Tin-  provisions  of  the  law  of  1874 in  referenc 
I  :nol  employment  of  *tcunginphic  reporters  in  the 

Wia  ..f  (be  Territory  of  Colorado  stand  upon  the  statute  boo 
l.<  t»  day  in  tb*-  same  language.  They  are  that  the  judge 
I-  ul  di-iro  t  iii.n  appoint  a  compelent  shorthand  reporter  t 
I  g  an]  otm  of  ih<-  court  or  any  pari  thereof  or  during  i 
In',  i  in-*'  •![  CStltAC*,  Who  sli.ilt  on  tb*'  direction  of  the  col 
In  in  -hurt  hand  all  the  Icstimoiiy.  the  niluigs.  I  lie  exception 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  STENOGRAPHERS   IN  COURTS. 

On  April  16,  I860,  the  legislature  of  the  Strata  of  New  V..rk  author- 
ized the  employment  of  stenographers  in  the  courts  of  tlie  first  judicial 
district.  This  was  the  earliest  law  having  reference  to  court  reporters! 
Au  amendment  in  1863  made  the  stenographers  sworn  officers  of  the 
courts.  Maryland,  on  March  7,  1863,  empowered  the  judge  of  tin- 
superior  court  of  Baltimore  to  appoint  a  short  hand  writer,  and  t 
years  later  two  stenographers  were  authorized  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania lni  Mir  district  mint  i>l'  Philadelphia.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine, 
ami  Wisconsin  enacted  laws  providing  for  the  employment  of  Btonog/- 
raphereic  certain  courts  in  1867.  New  Jersey  in  1868,  and  Michigan 
ami  v.-.  (unfit  in  1869.  In  the  following  year  official  stenographers  wen 
introduced  in  Massachusetts  ami  West  Virginia,  while  the  judges  i 
certain  I'liiirts  in  Kentucky  and  Iowa  were  privileged  to  appoint  sue! 
Officers  in  1872,  Laws  providing  for  stenographic  court  reporting  wai 
passed  during  i  he  next  ten  years  by  New  Hampshire,  Colorado,  Indiai 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  *  liin^ia,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  Ala- 
bama, i  laliftraia,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  Montana,  and  Wyo- 
ming, niinois  decided  through  it.s  supreme  court  that  the  law  of  lhat 
Slate  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  employment  of  official  report* 
H  ;is  abolished  in  1872;  and  tto  laws  are  known  to  he  in  effect  in  t 
District  of  Columbia,  Indian  Territory,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

More  deluded  information  of  the  action  of  the  States  and  Territories 
in  reference  to  official  shorthand  reporters  will  be  found  in  the  appended 
summaries.  Many  of  the  facts  men  tinned  have  been  kindly  furnished 
by  official  reporters  in  the  several  Commonwealths, 

Alabama.— By  the  law  of  February  12,  187'.),  Alabama  author!* 
ilie  judges  presiding  iu  the  circuit  and  chancery  courts  of  the  Stale 
heli I  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  and  also  the  judge  of  the  city  court,  in 
city  of  Mobile,  to  appoint  a  competent  shorthand  reporter  to  hold  o 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  judge,  who  hum.  at  the  request  of  eitbei 
part]  "i-  nf  tlie.Dait  in  a  civil  ailiiin  ■)]■  jiroeeediii^,  lal,e.h'\i  ii  in  sln.il 
hand  all  testimony,  the  objections  made,  rulings  of  the  court,  I  he  e\i 
bums  taken,  and  the  oral  instructions  given,  and,  if  directed  by  tin 
court  or  requested  by  either  counsel,  write  oul  the  same  iu  plain,  legituV 

longhand,  and  verify  and  tile  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  c I  is 

which  the  caw  was  tried.  The  law  further  provided  that  the  report  0 
the  official  stenographer  Bhould  be  prima  facie  a  correct  statement  ot 
all  testimony  and  proceedings  in  court.  A  compensation  of  |16  pes 
day  for  taking  notes  was  also  provided  for,  with  15  cents  per  folio  of 
ion  words  for  the  firsl  copy  and  T.1,  cents  per  100  words  for  each*dupli- 
cate.     No  person  could  be  appointed  without  being  duly  examined  by 

a  committee,  writing  in  short) 1  al  the  rate  of  al  least  140  words  per 

minute  for  Qve  consecutive  minutes  upon  matter  not  previously  « 
by  him,  and  transcribing  the  same  into  longhand  with  accuracy. 
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official  reporter  mnal  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in  person 
■\<.'i'l>i.  when  excused  tot  good  arid  sufficient  reason  by  order  of  tin- 

Kort     Eraploymeiii  in  his  professional  capacity  elsewhere  w*a8  not  to 
d  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  tor  escnse. 
On  the  23d  of  February,  1883,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  tor  Che 
ippointmenl  of  an  official  stenographer  tor  the  oity  courts  ofMoot- 
■:.il  hiiii us  and  in i- 1  in'  courts  held  in  said  counties.    This  lair 
trovided  that  the  reporter  should  not  be  required  in  any  mil  case  to 

xsnseribu  his  notes  until  c pensation  should   be  tendered  him  or 

leposited  in  eonrl  tor  thai  purpose.  En  taking  down  testimony  out  of 
-•in  it  it  should  be  the  dnty  of  the  reporter  to  take  down  as  they  occurred 
ill  remarks  made  by  the  counsel,  parties,  or  other  persons  during  the 

:  ton  which  related  to  the  testimony,  or  ma r,  or  appearance, 

r  conduct  of  witnesses,  or  bo  the  cause  in  which  the  discussion  was. 
taken,  and  an]  other  remarks  made  in  the  bearing  of  the  witnesses 
i  iin-ii  either  party  wished  taken  down, 

■    passed  laws  in  ISTfl  providing  that  the  district  judge  of 
ach  judicial  distrtel  raaj  appoint  a  competenl  shorthand  reporter,  to 
hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  judge,  to  report  nil  criminal  eases 
I m* fore  tin-  district  rimris,  aud  tor  the  payment  of  a  salary  of 

i  an n.     L'<ir  i  lie  reporting  of  civil  cases  he  should  receive 

HO  per  day  for  each  day  employed  and  15  cents  a  folio  for  transcript. 

i!  case  in  which  his  sei  rices  are  required  the  reporter  may, 

„tinr  pei'forming  work  required  of  him,  demand  that  an  amount  etioal 

be  deposited  in  the  court  t<>r  the  payment  thereof. 

Arkansas. — By  the  law  of  1871  Arkansas  provided  for  the  appoint- 

ifiitof  Hii'in)^i;i|ili.'i.-  In  the  judges  of  circuit  courts  when  the  wamc 

niilii    in  their  opinion   conduce  to  a  more  speedy  and    eooDomioal 

atiou  of  justice.     In  1st;:  k  [aw  was  enacted  which  provided 

-inn  i. n   judge  should  have  powei  to  appoint  a  stenographer 

i,  or  per  diem,  or  any  pari  thereof,  should  be 

aid  b]  the  State  or  anj  county  or  ihm-iI  -.<-  msis  against  any  part]  in 

uj  proceeding,  either  civil  or  criminal;  and  .is  a  result  of  I  his  provi- 

iou  there  is  at  the  present  time  bul  one  official  reporter  In  the  State, 

f  being  employed  in  the  United  States  court  tor  the  western  district 

.  as  at  Fort  Smith.     Ilis  appoiutmenl  >* ;<s  made  bj  the  judge 

author! t j   from   the   Attorney-General  and   a  yearl)    salary  Is 

His  duty  is  to  report  all  murder  cases  tried  la  that  court, 

inber  of  murders  eonvmitted  in  the 

Cerritory over  which  thecourl  meuti d   has  jorisdictlon, he 

iid  an  assistant   are  a] st  constantlj   employed  lti  reporting  thai 

trance  of  cases  alone. 

< '  ii,ihii;,\i  l    -The  first  law  or  California  providing  for  the  appoinl 

.hi   repui  tri     was  enacted  on  May  17,  1S61.     This  law  pro- 

the  appointment  of  official  repoi  ters  bj  the  judges  of  three 

■   ,  uis.  inn!  thai  their  i-oiuiHuisatiou  sh.nih!  m»i  exceed  *15a  day. 


Shorthand  reporters  were  engaged  by  parties  I"  report  caeoa  in  fchel 
mints  as  early  aa  1888.    The  law  of  1861  was  amended  from  time  t< 
time  so  aa  to  include  other  district  courts  and  also  county  courts.    In 
1872  an  acl  was  passed  requiring  an  examination  of  all  persona  before 
appointment  and  providing  thai  the  reporter  should  be  examined  by  a 
committee  of  throe  members  of  the  bat  and  should  write  150  words  n 
minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes  on  matter  not  previously  seen  l 
him,  iiinl  immediately  read   the  same  and    transcribe  his  i» 
legible  longhand.     Reporters  are  appointed   En  nil  courts    of  reow 
Such  (Hints  consist  of  the  supreme,  the  superior,  aud  certain  polio) 
courts;  they  hold  their  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  judges  appoini 
Ing  them,  mid  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  Sill  :v  day  for  reporting  and  S 
cents  per  hundred  words  for  transcript.    In  civil  cases  tho  party  pre 

failing  pays  tin'  reporter's  per  ilieni,  .mil  il   is  taxed  as  costs  of  the « 

bo  be  collected  from  the  losing  party.  The  party  oBdering  a  transcript 
of  course  pays  lor  it,  but  in  ease  the  judge  orders  one  he  can  divide  t. 
oosi  between  the  respective  parties  or  compel  either  side  to  pay  it,  ash< 
sees  lit.  in  criminal  cases  the  per  diem  and  the  cost  of  transcription 
are  always  paid  by  the  county  in  which  I  lie  ease  is  tried.  In  addition  to 
the  courts  of  record,  in  all  preliminary  examinations  on  charges  of  fel- 
ony, at  the  requestof  the  prosecution  or  defense,  the  justice  must  appoint 
a  reporter  to  take  down  the  testimony,  and  in  east- the  defendant  is  lield 

to  answer  to  the.  charge  of  felony,  the  evidence  so  taken  must  he  trans- 
cribed and  Bled  with  the  county  clerk.  The  county  also  pays  for  this, 
on  order  of  the  committing  magistrate.  The  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  is  appointed  by  that  court,  holds  office  at  their  pleasure,  and  reports 
all  oral  arguments  and  decisions  and  receives  a  salary  of  £:i,iHMl  ] 
year.  The  act  authorizing  his  appointment  went  into  effect  January  I 
1*7,;.  There  is  a  superior  court  for  each  county,  having  from  one  l 
twelve  departments,  according  to  population,  with  a  judge 
department,  and  each  judge  may  appoint  a  reporter.  These  superio 
courts  have  jurisdiction  of  alt  criminal  eases  except  misdemeanors,  a 
of  ;ili  civil  eases  involving  title  bo  real  estate  or  an  amount  of  $:«H>  a 
upwards.  Until  1*62  the  per  diem  paid  reporters  was  wl."i,  tm  provisi.u 
being  made  for  payment  for  transcript;  but  since  thai  time  the  ] 
diem  and  tees  for  transcript  have  remained  as  at  present.  The  law  I 
California  in  reference  to  shorthand  reporters  may  he  obtained  by  con- 
sulting the  ease  of  ex  parte  Iteix.     (04  CsA.  Reports,  2XS.) 

Colorado. — The  provisions  of  the  law  of  1*74  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  ami  emploj  ment  of  stenographic  reporters  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  stand  upon  the  statute  book  of  (he 
State  to  day  iii  the  same  language.  They  are  that  the  judge  of  i\h-U 
judicial  district  may  appoint  a  competent  shorthand  reporter  to  a 
during  any  term  of  the  court  or  any  pari  thereof  or  during  the  I 

of  any  cause,  or  causes,  who  shall   on    the   rtirecti f  the  court  t 

down  in  shorthand  all  the  testimony,  the  rulings,  the  exceptions  t 
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Bud  era]  instructions  given  and  other   proceedings  bad  during  the 
trial  of  any  eausea,and  iu  sucb  i-anses  us  iln-  inurt  may  designate) 

ami  in  sucb  reasonable  trim.'  after  the  trial  utl irt   may  appoint, 

shall  write  out  the  same  in  plain,  legible  longhand  writing  ami  file  it, 

:    with  the  original  shorthand  writing,  with  tha  clerk  of  tbfl 

vi  iiicii  the  (Mux.'  was  tried,    Snob  reporter  shall  receive  for  his 

lerriees  such  pay  as  the  judge  of  the  oourl  may  direct  to  be  paid  from 

the  treasury  of  the  county  wherein  the  court  sits,  not  exceeding  (10  per 

diem  lor  reducing  the  testimony  te  shorthand  and   nol  exceeding  20 

..'His  per  tiiii.i  ..f  iflfl  wordn  to*  making  transcripts  in  longhand  when 

I.  directed  by  the  court.    The  per  diem  allowance  shall  be  paid  te  the 

by  ilii'  .'I  mnty  in  which  the  sail  maj  be  pending  and  the  allow- 

■  transcript  shall  l"'  paid  ;is  other  coats  of  the  Bait. 

ire  now  thirteen  judieial  dietricte  in  the  State)  of  which  the 

loos  is  the  second,  which  enibruet's  Anipauoe  County.     In 

tliis  district  Hut.'  are  five  judges  of  the  district  court,  each  of  whom 

.(.jh  lints  a  stenographer,  while  the  other  districts  have  Mrejnd 

ii.'  ii  mini  in  ii  n  i  per  diem  is  allowed  stenographers,  and  the  rate  far  trail- 

diuing  is  fixed  at  13  centB  per  folio  in  this  district;  but  in  tbo  other 

fietricts  tL.'  full  .inn  hi  ii  i  i  uitl  i  for  per  diem  and  transcripts  is  obtained. 

in  1883  rlir  general  assembly  passed  :i  law  authorizing  the  employ* 

in 'Hi  of  stenographic  reporters  in  the  oouuty  courts  of  the  State,  whioL 

that  the  judge  of  any  county  court  may,  whan  in  the  opinion 

.,.  r,i  of  county  commissioners  of  sucl raty  it  shall  be  expo- 

ti ■  necessary,  appoint   a   competent   shorthanfl    reporter  whose 

ill  be  sucb  as  arc  now  or  may  liereafter  be  provided  by  law 
n  reporters  employed  hi  the  district  court*.  Snob  reporter  shall 
.■i-i'ivi'  for  his  Bervioe  such  pay  .is  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
lay  fix,  to  l»'  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  county,  ml  exceeding  tW 
er  diem  and  locents  pei  folic  for  transcripts.  The  county  court  of 
County  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  employing  a  stenograV 
lier  Under  thin  net, 

In  1883  the  legislature  established  criminal  oo&rte  in  the  Bounties  of 
vnabne,  Pueblo,  and  Lake,  and  the  appointment  ui'sh-iu^TriplnT-  was 
uthorixed  for  those  courts  on  the  same  basis  as  for  the  district  court*. 
i  1867  the  criminal  oourt  for  Arapahoe  ( Sonnfy  wn*  abolished,  .mtl  in 
for  Pueblo  and   Lake  met  with   the  same   fate.     Superior 
ere  also  established  in   1883  for  cities  having  over  25,000  m- 
Tht*  only  superii  »■  i'i  in  rtui'.i;;i  a  i /rii  hm.s  in  tbeoity  of  Denver, 
rut  il  was  sin ni  lived,  a  sobsenuenl  legislature  repealing  the  art. 
In  1885  the  judges  of  the  Bupreme  court  were  authorized  to  employ 

■  a]  nod  stenographic  assistants   iu  ■■ tntion  with  their  oIB- 

.•  might  in  their  judgment  be  deemed  necessary, such  per 

oinovvd  at  the  pleasure  of  the  justices..     An  i ual  appro- 

■  of  the  law,  and  il  is  stated 
a  .ii  aboul  $8(1  per  month 
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each  foraboul  ten  months  in  the  year,  to  whom  thej  dictate  their 
lugs,  etc. 

In  1889  a  supreme  courl  commission  was  established  for  Hie  pro 
of  expediting  the  \n>rk  of  the  supreme  court,  and   an  appropriation 

$l,i)0o  annually   was  mads  for  clerical  and  si igraphic  assistant 

Tlii.-*  oouuniaaioTi  was  abolished  in   1891   and  a  courl  of  appeals  wi 
appointed  in  its  stead,  with  like  provisions  fur  stenographic  help. 

li.  will  be  uoted  thai  Colorado  provides  For  the  employment  of  si 
nographers  in  all  ils  courts  of  record. 

OOMHECTfCUT. — A  law  authorizing  fhe  judges  of  t lie  superior 

toempftrj  a  stenographer  to  tahe  the  evidence  aud  other  proceedim 

in  orimina]  cases  was  e ted  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  1878, 

not  being  mandatory  in  all  criminal  eases,  but  optional,  a  Btenognupl 
whs  rarely empleyed,  except  in  [harder  trials.  [n  1864  alaw  n 
providing  that  the  judges  of  thesnperioroonrt,  ;ii  their  meeting  in  June 
biennially,  shordd  appoint  one  skillful  stenographer  for  each  county,  to 
be  i  be  official  stenographer  in  and  for  the  county  for  which  lie  is 
pointed  for"  the  term  of  two  years  succeeding  the  lsl  day  of  .inly  si 
Deeding  liis  appointment,  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  <ju 
ified,  unless  sooner  removed  by  said  judges  for  cause,  lie  shall  I 
iimi  shall  then  I"'  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  if  shall  he  his  dutj  bo 
attend  the  terms  and  sessions  of  the  superior  courl  for  which  he  is 
appointed  and  make  accurate  shorthand  reports  of  all  the  proceedingl 
in  said  court,  except  the  arguments  of  counsel.  An  exemplified  OOM 
shall  constitute  a  pari  of  the  official  record  of  the  case.  He  shall  I'm 
nlsh  H  copy  Of  his  notes  when  requested  within  a  reasonaMe  nine,  mil 
shall  be  paid  for  ins  services  bj  (he  State  the  sum  of  |10  per  day  tot 
attendance  and  LO  cents  a  folio  for  each  copy  of  transcript,  which,  if 
Ordered  by  the  court,  will  be  paid  by  the  State;  otherwise  by  the  partg 

requesting  it.     A  stenographer  may  bt ployed  in  bearings  before  the 

probate  courts,  but  his  compensation  must  be  paid  by  the  party  employ- 
ing him. 

Dei.awakv;  l i us  outy  reeeutiy  provided  for  official  report* 
bain  of  its  courts  and  no  appointments  have  yet  been  made.    Thesalary 
is  (1,600  per  annum, and    the  Wilmington  News  has  quite  receuth 
expressed  th<  opinion  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  a  properly  ipial- 
ified  stenographer  at  the  compensation  mentioned. 

l''i.<>!in>A. — ! The  only  provision  mud'-  for  courl  reporting   is    ■  ■.-, 
authorizing  the  judges  to  appoint  a  stenographer  when  they  maj  deen 
ii  necessary  Bo  i<j  do  at  a  compensation  of  $10  per  day,  with  an  allow- 
ance  for  mileage.     Stenographers   are   sometimes  so  appointed  on   the 
application  of  counsel  in  the  case  al  issue. 

GeqBSIA. — OnFebnary25,  187*1,  a"  sir  I  was  passed  allowing  a  stenog1 
rapher  to  each  superior  court  circuit  in  the  State.  At  presenl  than 
are  twenty-two  circuits  and  the  stenographers  are  appointed  by  and 
hold  office  nt  the  pleasure  of  the  .judges,     In  criminal  cases  the  imu 
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court  flu1  reporter  sli:ill  take  lull  stenographic  notes  of  (he  evidence 
ami  oral  proceedings  in  all  cases  where  his  services  an*  requested  either 
by  the  court  or  by  any  {tarty  to  the  action.  The  compensation  of  the 
stenographer  remains  the  same  as  under  the  law  of  1ST!),  bill  it  was 
further  provided  that  a  stenographer's  fee  of  *!' should  be  taxed  by  (ho 
clerk  of  the  court  as  costs  in  each  case  in  the  district  court  in  any 
county  in  which  a  stenographer  should  be  ap|M>inted,  which,  when 
collected,  should  be  paid  into  the  couut\  treasury. 

Kf.ntivki  authorized  stenographers  in  tin*  courts  of  several  coun- 
ties by  a  law  approved  March  I,  ls7l\  I' ruler  this  law  otlicial  re|>orters 
were  made  r.r  ntfirin  examiners,  were  allowed  a  common  seal,  and  were 
given  full  power  and  authority  to  swear  w  it  nesses  and  take  certified 
depositions  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  State,  receiving  for  the  same  the 
fee  granted  by  law  to  examiners.  IJefore  entering  upon  their  duties 
they  were  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  *.">,< MM \m  The  lees  were 
not  tixed  by  law.  but  tin*  stenographers  were  permitted  to  charge  stand- 
ard rates. 

Three  additional  reporters  were  ap]niiiited  under  the  amendment  to 
the  law ,  which  was  p;is>«d  in  March,  1*7*.  This  amendment  estab- 
lished *.~>  as  the  per  diem  compensation  tor  attendance,  with  -if  cents 
per  hundred  words  for  transcript.  Until  these  laws  applied  only  to  the 
courts  nf  Jefferson  Ton  tit  \ .  In  the  same  year  stenographers  were  pro- 
vided for  other  courts  of  thet 'ommonweaith.  Stenographers  were  pro- 
vided for  additional  county  courts  in  1**1.*. 

LnnsiAN  \. —  In  l**7ti  the  judge  of  each  district  court  for  the  parish 
of  New  Orleans,  wherein  appealable  eases  are  tried,  was  permitted  to 
appoint  a  competent  shorthand  writer,  capable  of  reporting  at  the  rate 
of  l.Vi  words  per  minute,  who  should  be  sworn  as  an  expert  and  officer 
of  the  court,  and  should  gi\e  bond  in  the  sum  of  *|.(NH)  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  judge  of  any  district  court  outside  of 
the  parish  mentioned  was-  allowed  in  his  discretion  in  any  particular 
case  to  appoint  a  .shorthand  reporter  to  take  the  testimony  upon  appli- 
cation of  all  parties  to  the  suit  or  tlieircoiin.se].  Transcripts  were  to  be 
furnished  within  ten  da\  s  of  the  taking  of  the  same  ami  the  reporter 
was  entitled  to  charge  not  more  than  .5"»  cents  tor  each  folio  of  1(Mt 
words  of  testimony.  The  constitution  of  1*7!*  abolished  all  fees  ami 
the  legislature  placed  the  stenographers  in  the  rjt\  of  New  Orleans 
on  a  salary  of  *l.*on  pn  annum,  with  no  compensation  for  transcrib 
ing.  In  I  S.s  |  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  when  noone  would  accept 
the  position  of  reporter  in  tin-  ci\il  disfiicf  court  of  the  parish  of  New 
Orleans  it  should  he  thedntv  of  the  minute  clerks  to  make  the  note  of 
e\  iileiiee.  etc.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Impre  into  the  last  legis- 
lature which  was  intendcil  to  n-pLiee  the  act  of  1^7!».  This  was 
amended  in  the  senate  ami  is  repotted  to  be  impracticable  in  many 
respects.  The  condition  ot  thecoiiits-  with  reference  to  the  employ, 
ment'of  stenographers  is  ie-arded  a>  unsatisfactory. 
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could  employ  a  shorthand  reporter  to  take  notes  of  the  testhw 

therein,  hi  1S77  the  law  was  amended  so  as  to  include  the  count 
of  Vaaderburg,  Vigo,  Allen,  Tippecanoe,  and  Wayne,  In  1S81  all 
comities  were  placed  on  tin  equality.  The  present  laws  provide  Hut 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  expediting  the  trial  of  causes  tlie 
judge  or  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  the  circuit,  criminal,  and 
superior  wmrta  of  each  and  every  county  may  appoint  one  or  more 
shorthand  reporters  to  takedown  in  shorthand  the  evidence  and  tu  note 
proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes  pending  in  such  courts  whenever  in 
the  opinion  of  thejndge  presiding  at  the  trial  of  the  cause  the  evident* 
ought  to  be  so  taken  down  and  the  proceedings  so  noted,  or  when 
parties  to  a  cause  agree  that  the  same  shall  be  done.  No  person 
be  ineligible  to  such  office  on  account  of  sex.  Before  proceeding 
exercise  his  office  such  reporter  shall  take  an  oath  before  some  pei 
qualified  to  administer  oaths  faithfully  to  perform  his  duties.  It  shall 
he  his  duty  to  be  promptly  present  whenever  he  sIimII  be  required  by 
any  judge  of  such  court  or  courts  of  his  county  and  to  take  down  accord- 
ingly in  shorthand  the  oral  evidence  delivered  in  the  cause,  including 
both  Questions  and  answers,  and  to  note  the  rulings  of  the  judge  in 
respect  to  the  admission  and  rejection  of  evidence  and  the  objections 
and  exceptions  thereto.  Whenever  in  any  case  snch  reporter  shall  be 
requested  by  either  party  to  furnish  to  such  party  a  transcript  of  the 
evidence,  or  any  part  thereof,  it.  shall  be  his  duty  to  furnish  the  same 
written  in  plain,  legible  longhand,  as  soon  after  being  requested  afl 
practicable;  provided,  that  the  reporter  may  require  payment  for  such 
transcript,  or  the  same  satisfactorily  secured  to  him,  before  he  proceeds 
to  do  the  work  required  of  him.  Whenever  in  any  case  such  verbatim 
report  shall  be  made  by  the  official  reporter  the  original  longhand  man 
oscript  of  the  evidence  by  him  made  may  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
mini  by  the  party  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  same,  and  in  case  of  an 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  or  superior  court  in  general  term  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  clerk,  if  requested  to  do  so  by  said  party,  to  certify 

the  original  manuscript  of  evidence,  when  the  same  shall  be  in pn 

rated  in  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  supreme  court  or  other  court  of  appeal 
instead  of  the  transcript  thereof,  and  the  said  original  manuscript  of 
evidence  may  be  used  in  the  supreme  court  or  other  court  of  appeal  in 
the  same  manner  and  for  all  purposes  in  and  for  which  a 
transcript  thereof  might  heretofore  be  used;  and  in  such  eases  the 
clerk  of  the  court  shall  be  entitled  to  any  fees  for  that  part  of  the  tran* 
script  of  record  containing  the  evidence.  The  reporters  hold  office  dar- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  judges  and  their  compensation  is  fixed  at  not 
more  than  $■>  per  day,  they  being  also  allowed  to  charge  10  i 
folio  for  transcripts. 

!<>\va. — The  first  law  passed  in  Iowa  regarding  the  employment  of 
stenographers  in  court  was  enacted  by  the  fourteenth  general  assembly 
aud  approved  on  April  23, 1872.     It  authorized  the  judges  of  the  die- 
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exceeding  *  1,500  per  annum.  In  l«s<>7  this  law  was  superseded  by  a 
more  comprehensive  enactment  by  which  the  employment  of  stcnogra 
pliers  was  authorized  in  ihr  superior,  common  picas,  and  orphans*  courts 
of  Baltimore.  These  reporters  eonhl  appoint  assistants  at  their  own 
expense  ami  would  hold  otliee  during  good  behavior.  The  stenogra- 
phers of  the  superior  and  rointimii  pleas  courts  might  he  required  to 
prepare  for  publication  volumes  of  reports  of  selected  opinions,  particu- 
larly those  regarding  «|  nest  ions  of  interest  to  other  courts  of  the  State. 
Such  volumes  as  should  he  published  at  the  expense  of  the  stenogra- 
phers could  be  co] >y righted. 

Massac 'iirsKTTs. — The  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk 
(Nuinty  (Boston)  were  authorized  in  1*70  to  appoint  two  stenographic 
rejH>rters,  who  should  make  reports  of  such  cases  as  the  judge  might 
direct  or  where  the  parties  agreed  in  writing  that  they  should  be 
re|M>rted.  Stenographers  are  eiuplox  ed  regularh  by  the  State  only  in 
the  superior  court,  civil  sessions.  Some  three  years  ago  a  general 
State  law  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  reporter  for  the  superior 
court  in  each  county,  at  £'.)  per  diem  for  note  taking  w  Idle  the  civil 
court  was  in  session,  ami  It)  cents  per  folio  nf  1 00  words  for  each  eopy 
of  transcript  made.  These  appointments  are  made  by  the  justices  of 
the  superior  courts  at  their  ipiarterly  meetings  in  Iloston.  These 
up]N»intlucuts  are  made  without  examination.  There  have  ljeen  some 
recent  amendments  to  the  law.  increasing  slightly  the  per  diem  com- 
pensation in  counties  other  than  Sutl'olk  and  adding  *."»00  per  year  to 
the  salaries  of  the  four  reporters  in  Suffolk  County,  as  their  work  is 
steadily  increasing  in  volume*.  The  need  of  stenographic  services  is 
felt  in  the  local  Federal  courts  ami  most  of  the  hearings  before  the 
hoard  of  railroad  commissioners  und  board  of  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation and  the  legislative  commit  tecs  are  taken  in  shorthand.  Tri- 
als of  capital  cases  are  reported  by  order  of  the  attorney  general,  and 
city  government  debates  are  taken  in  full  and  published  in  a  daily 
newspaper.  The  school  committee  is  uKo  reported  quite  fully,  al- 
though not  in  cj'tiHxo. 

Michigan  introduced  the  employment  of  stenographers  in  the  courts 
in  1S6H,  and  next  to  New  York  has  been  regarded  as  most  fully  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  of  court  prnercdiiigs  by  shorthand.  In  the 
year  mentioned  a  stenographer  was  provided  for  in  the  circuit  court  ot 
>Yay nc  County  (at  Detroit),  who  should  bi  appointed  by  the  governor 
U)M>n  the  certificate  of  the  judge  1 1 1 : i T  the  volume  ot  business  made  it 
desirable.  Tin1  ap|H>intee  was  made  ;i  court  <itlieer.  and  was  to  hold 
o ill ce  during  the  pleasure  of  the  gii\eruor.  The  stenographer's  duty 
was  to  take  full  stenographic  notes  nf  the  tcMimom  and  all  other  pro- 
ceedings in  the  trial  of  every  «mm\  and,  when  desired  by  the  judge  or 
i*oanse1  for  either  party,  to  make  a  legible  transcript  of  his  notes,  to 
be  tiled  by  the  clerk  and  preserved  ;i-  part  of  the  tile>  in  the  cause,  sub 
ject  to  the  inspection  and  use  of  both  parties.     A  coin  pel isatiouv\<%l$*»^ 
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transcript  is  ordered  by  either  of  tlie  parties  litigant  or  l>y  (.be  com 
but  if  g^ves  him  tin-  power  to  retain  such  transcript  until  his  fees  ( 
ihr  sani''  have  been  paid;  ii  also  provides  for  the  certification  of  tran- 
scripts by  reporters  after  their  official  terms  of  Four  years  have  expired. 
[owa  is  divided  into  eighteen  judicial  dial  ricte  and  each  of  the  forty 
four  judges  lias  appointed  a  court  reporter,  of  whom  two  are  women. 

In  1  .s.si ;  (he  genera]  assembly  gave  the  judges  of  the  superior  com  i  -. 
of  which  there  are  tour,  the  right  to  employ  stenographers,  who  are  t« 
be  governed  bj  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  reporters  <>f  the 
district,  courts  (the  circuit  courts  having  been  abolished),  with  the  ex- 
ception that  their  per  diem  compensation  is  fixed  at  ?5  for  actual  lime 
employed. 

Kansas. — Stenographers  were  authorized  for  the  district  and  bui 
criminal  cmrts  of  Leavenworth  County  by  a  law  of  February,  I8$l 
Three  years  later  this  law  was  repealed  and  another  passed,  providing 
for  (he  sen  ieea  of  a  stenographer,  when  necessary,  in  the  criminal  court 
of  Leavenworth  <  ounty  and  regularly  in  the  district  court  of  the  first 
judicial  district,  including  Leavenworth, 

Kansas  is.  divided  Into  thirty-five  judicial  districts,  each   presided 

HVia   iiy  (i  disinci  c -t.     There  are  also  three  circuit  courtf 

liy  special  ciiactinctii.-.  nf  the  legislature   tor  the  relief  of  the  district 

i i  -.  aad  governed  by  the  laws  applicable  to  the  district  courts. 

and  "Inch  therefore  have  official  reporters.  Thus  provision  is  made 
by  tan  for  official  stenographers  in  thirty-eight  courts.  By  legislative 
appropriation  each  of  the  judges  and  commissioners  of  the  supreme 
court  is  allowed  a  ceil  a  in  sum  annually- for  the  hire  of  a  stenographs 

or  an  aii lensis,     Tl  i  <  ■  lawof  March  13, 1879,  provides  that  tin-  jmlge- 

of  the  district  courts  arc  authorized  to  appoinl  stenographers,  who  are 
ti.  lie.  sworn  officers  of  the  court  and  hold  office  during  the  plea-sure  of 
the  judges  appointing  them.  The  reporter's  duty  is  to  attend  upon 
each  term  of  court  and  report  all  actions  where  directed  by  the  judge 
or  any  of  the  parties.  Stenographers  bo  appointed  are  to  receive  $6 
per  day,  which  anion nl  shall  Is-  taxed  by  the  clerk  as  other » 
case;  and  they  maj  also  receive  10  cents  per  folio  for  any  transcript 
tarnished,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering  the  same.  In  alt  criminal 
lere  the  services-of  a  stenographer  shall  he  required  by  thl 
court  the  compensation  shall  be  the  same  ;,s  in  civil  cases  »ud 

other  ousts  in  criminal  eases. 

This  [aw  was  superseded  in  181M  by  another,  which  provided  that  00 
person  should  be  appointed  as  official  reporter  of  any  court  in  the  State 
without  having  written  at  the  rate  of  at  least  loo  words  per  minute 
tin  Bvi    consecutive  minutes  upon  matter  not  previously  written  i>> 

known  tn  liim,  in  the  presence  of  si  con ttee  of  at  least  three  raembex*. 

of  the  bar  practicing  in  such  court,  appointed  by  the  judge 
the  examination.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties  he  shall  I 
subscribe  the  official  oath.     Under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the 
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of  all  parties  interested."  Tins  law  was  amended  in  IS77  and  it  was 
then  provided  that  reporters  ^hi mill  not  1m*  appointed  in  any  county 
whose  board  of  eountv  commissi, ,!nr>;  had  not  first  authorized  such 
ap|N)intinent.  Compensation  w:h  fixed  at  not  exceed i n «^,  £10  \\er  day 
for  note  taking,  and  15  cents  pel-  loo  words  for  transcript. 

Mississippi. — The  tirM  law  in  reference  to  tlie  eiii]doyment  of  ste 
nogra pliers  in  eourts  in  Mississippi  was  passed  in  1SS0.     The  present 
laws  will  he  found  in  Acts  of  Mississippi,  isso.  pages  I.'IS  and  158;  188N, 
pageTH;  1S!HI,  pages  tMS-lo-l  and  J51. 

Missnnti. — In  1SS|  a  law  was  passed  giving  judges  of  criminal 
eourts  in  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  authority  to  appoint  a  ste- 
nographer at  a  salary  of  Ml. s.  mi  per  auniiiii.  who  was  required  to  report 
the  testimony  in  all  eases  in  lull  and  to  furnish  transcripts,  when  ordered 
hy  either  side,  free  of  charge.  \Vhctie\cr  said  reporter  is  required  to 
take  notes  before  the  grand  jur\  he  is  .sworn  to  secrecy.  In  ease*  of 
tcui|>orary  absenee  for  any  cause,  the  judge  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
competent  shorthand  writer  in  his  place  tor  the  time  being.  In  ease  of 
conviction  of  misdemeanor  said  shorthand  reporter  maybe  subject  to 
a  tine  imt  to  exceed  *5oo,  or  ni;i\  he  imprisoned  in  the  city  jail  not  to 
exceed  a  period  of  one  year.  Tin-  terms  of  the  act  of  ]Srt.'i  limit  its 
operations  to  counties  havin.:  iiimr  than  15.000  and  less  than  150,000 
in  habitants,  ami  cover  the  cities  of  St.  Joseph  and  Carthage,  in  the 
eoiintiesof  Hiiehanau  and  Jasper,  respectively.  This  act  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  shorthand  writer  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
eourts.  lie  must  have  had  at  least  three  years' experience  in  court 
rcj>orting  ami  is  required  to  take  lull  notes  of  all  cases  tried  under  the 
directions  of  the  judge  and  to  preserve  the  same.  1 1  is  compensation  is 
llxed  at  810  per  da >  and  15  rents  per  folio  for  transcript.  The  judge 
may,  at  his  discretion,  order  a  pait  or  the  whole  of  tin1  evidence  and 
proceedings  of  a  ease  written  out  tor  his  own  benefit,  and  the  cost  of 
the  same  is  taxed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  costs  in  the  east*. 
The  perdiein  compensation  is  made  up  of  a  fceof  *.'t  taxed  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  every  case  tiled,  except  suits  for  the  collection  of  delin- 
quent taxes,  which  amount  i>  paid  «»\er  to  thecnunty  treasurer  to  apply 
to  tin*  salary  of  the  stenographer.  The  stenographer  is  allowed  one  or 
more  deputies  when  necessary.  The  live  divisions  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  wen-  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going acts.  They  were  pro\  iih-d  for  by  the  law  of  I>s7,  which  author 
ized  a  majority  of  the  judge*  shun-  together  in  general  term  to  appoint 
a  stenographer  for  each  division  oi  spieml  term  ot  said  court,  to  be  duly 
sworn  and  also  bonded  uirh  twn  -metier  in  tht-  sum  of  *:l.000.  The 
salary  is  fixed  at  *1,noo  per  \e.n.  with  15  cents  ;l  folio  tor  transcripts. 
Ill  this  case  also  the  jud^c  i-*  ;iin  hm  i/ed  to  order  transcript  of  pro 
eeedings  for  his  own  u>v.  the  cos!  .>i  which  is  to  be  taxed  as  othereosts 
in  the  case,  and  a  tax  of  ?.i  i-  .  icite.I,  to  be  .ipplied  to  the  <alary  of 
the  stenographer,  for  each  ca-«   nhd   with  the  clerk  of  the  court.     The 


MUkb.— Stenographers  were  Bra)  employed  officially  In  the  eoai 
til'  Maine  in  1867  under  a  statute  enacted  that  year,  which  providi 
Hiatal  any  term  of  the  supreme  judicial  coarl  the  presiding  justi 
may  appoint  ■  stenographer,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  take  full  notes  o 
nil  oral  testimony  and  other  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  causes,  includ 
iog  the  charge  of  the  judge,  and  furnish  tor  the  use  of  the  court  a 
transcript  of  so  much  thereof  as  the  coiirl  may  direct,  for  which  he 
shall  reoeive  from  the  county  in  which  the  cowl  is  holden  a  sum  not 
exceeding  Jfi  per  day  for  attendance,  0  cents  per  mile  for  actual  travel, 
ami  10  cents  per  hundred  words  for  transcripts.    He  shall  also  loutish 
a  transcript  of  the  evidence  and  other  proceedings  taken  by  him  as 
either  party  to  a  dial  may  request  on  payment  by  the  party  of  the  sum 
specified  for  transcripts.    This  statute  was  made  applicable  to  the 
BUpei  ior  courts  oi"  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Kennol>ec,  ;>:■  ■ 
took    Upon  their  establishment   in  lKilS,  1S7K.  unil    |H8T»,   res|" 

Ti ppointed  stenographer  is  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  must  be 

sworn  l"  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

In  1885  a  statute  was  enacted  authorizing  the  governor  and  council 
t"  appoint,  upon   tin;   written    recommendation  of  any  judge  of  tin' 
supreme  judicial  court,  competent   stenographers  ;i.s  commissioners  te 
mke  depositions  ami  disclosures  uf  trustees.     The    legislature  of  ISS'i 
bed  the  salary  of  the  stenographer  of  the  superior  court  of  the  count  \ 
uf  i '  n  ii  i  he  i  la  ml  ;it  $1,800  per  annum,  and  the  legislature  of  1891  author 
used  the  appointment  of  a  stenographer  to  the  chief  justice  at  toe  same 
salary,  payable  from  the  State  treasury.     Under  the  law  em  ■ 
189]   the  judge  of  any  court  of  probate  or  insolvency  may  appoint  a 
Stenographer  to  report  contested  matters  in  such  court,  who  ih; 
fall  notes  of  all  oral  testimony  ami  such  oilier  proceedings  as  direct. -d. 
ami  when  required  by  the  judge  shall  tarnish  for  the  files  of  the  OOUd 
transcript-,  transcribing  his  notes  "in  lull  by  questions  and  at 
and   receiving  the   same  compensation  as   in   the  higher  courts,  bo  H 
paid  by  the  county,  the  comity  to  reimburse  itself  from  the  e 
litigation  and  on  account  of  which  the  service-  have  been  rendered. 

The  amount  legally  chargeable  for  writing  out  reports  of  caaei 
tn  the  law  court  and  actually  paid  for  by  either  party  whose  duty  it  is 
tu  furnish  them  may  be  taxed  in   the  hill  of  costs  ami    allowed 
the  losing  party. 

A  cei  ri lied  copy  uf  the  testimony  taken  by  tl Ilieial  stenographer 

Of  any  witness  at  the  (rial  of  a  former  case  is  evidence  to  p 
s;nne  at  any  subsequent  trial.     It  has  been  the  custom  in  this 

write  out  the  testimony  in  narrative  form, itting  all  imms  • 

repeated  matter. 

.Maim  i,\jh. — The  judge  of  the  superior  eonrl  of  Baltimore  Oity  was 
empowered  by  a  law  passed  on  March  ;,  186-1,  to  employ  n  iten  i 
ti.  report  the  testimony  in  trials,  to  hold  office  during  the  pie 
the  court, and  to  receive  a  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  judge,  act 
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hi1  paid  mi!  of  tin*  count v  treasurv  ;iiul  in  civil  cases  bv  tin1  partv  re- 

I  •  •  lit 

questing  (lie  same,  tin*  amount  allowed  tlir  rcjiorter  being  taxml  as  part 
of  flic  costs.  Tliis  law  was  amended  in  1ST",  tin*  stenographer  was 
made  a  ^worn  olliccr  of  flu*  court,  anil  a  tax  of  *.'»  was  required  to  be 
paid  to  the  clerk  of  t lit*  court  by  each  party  to  the  suit  in  every  civil 
action,  which  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the  salary  of  the  stenog- 
rapher, and  the  prevailing  party  to  have  the  sum  so  paid  taxed  in  bis 
lull  of  costs.  A  salary  of  $I.LMNI  per  year  was  provided.  At  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature  the  act  was  again  amended  and  the  salary  in- 
creased to  $1..~>U0  per  annum,  with  •"»  cents  |>er  folio  for  transcripts  in 
civil  eases  The  sixteenth  session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  in  1889, 
increased  the  salary  of  all  oOicial  stenographers  to  *l,SOO  per  annum. 

There  are  at  present  ten  judicial  districts  in  the  State,  two  of  which 
have  two  official  stenographers  each,  so  that  then'  are  in  all  twelve 
official  court  reporters  in  Montana. 

NKHRAHKA. —  I»y  the  law  of  rYbruary  9,  1*75,  stenographic  reporter*) 
were  authorized  in  the  district  courts,  and  were  appointed  by  the  judge 
whenever  the  parties  to  a  suit  requested  it.  A  transcript  fee  of  10 cents 
per  hundred  words  was  pro\  ided.  (Mi  March  1.  1*71*,  the  salary  was 
made  £1,500  and  the  transcript  fee  reduced  to  T>  cents  per  folio.  A 
law  was  passed  in  ISS7  authori/iu;:  tin*  employment  of  stenographers 
in  the  supreme  court,  for  each  of  whom  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year  was 
appropriated  and  a  like  sum  for  a  short-hand  clerk  to  the  attorney- 
general.  Tin'  stenographers  in  the  district  courts  are  required  to  make 
stenographic  reports  of  all  oral  proceedings  had  therein,  including  the 
questions  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  such  other  proceedings  as 
the  presiding  judge  may  direct,  except  tin*  argument  to  the  jury.  Par- 
ties to  suit  may,  with  the  consent  of  tin*  judge,  waive  the  re] sorting  of 
an}'  part  of  the  proceedings  required  to  be  recorded.  Whciieverdiiring 
the  progress  of  any  cause  any  question  shall  arise  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility or  the  rejection  of  any  evidence  or  other  matter  causing  an  argu- 
ment to  the  court,  the  reporter  shall  briefly  note  the  ground  of  the 
objection  made,  therulingof  the  court  thereon,  ami  any  except  ion  taken 
by  either  party:  he  shall  keep  and  maintain  an  office  within  the  dis- 
trict for  which  he.  shall  be  appointed  and  shall  preserve  all  stenographic 
reports  made  by  him  as  official  reporter,  which  he  shall  turn  over  to 
his  successor  U]h»ii  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  otlicc  as  the  pro|>crty 
of  the  State;  he  shall  furnish  on  application  of  any  party  to  a  suit  a 
longhand  copy  of  the  proceeding  oi  any  part  thereof,  for  which  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  5  cent h  per  hundred  words,  to  he  paid  by  tin* 
party  requesting  the  same,  except  where  Mich  copy  is  ordered  by  the 
State's  attorney,  provided  that  where,  after  conviction,  the  defendant 
shall  make  affidavit  that  he  is  una  1  »!•■  by  reason  of  his  poverty  to  pay  for 
such  copy  the  judge  may  direct  tin*  reporter  to  make  »uch  copy  w  ithout 
ft*e.  The  reporters  may  appoim  deputies,  who  -dial I  have  tin*  same 
qualifications,  act  in  their  stead,  and   be   paid  by  them.     The  prat-lure 
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)>iT  annum  was  also  provided  for, 1  the  parties  for  every  issue  of 

li  ietl  before  tin-  court  or  u  jury  were  required  to  pay  $3  to  the  clerk 
upplj  to  the  stenographer's  salary.  In  is::;  the  superior  ami  record' 
courts  of  Oetroil  were  provided  with  steiiograplmrs.  mid  in  1887  tin 
Mi-re  iiiitlini'i/i ol   Bjr  the  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  Kent  ami  tlic 

BUperiojr  court  of  Grand  Rapids;  In  1879,  for  i  lie  police  c 

Baplds,  ;iuil  in    L881,  l'ii    tin'   circuit  court  nf  Saginaw  County.      In  no 
State  in  the  i  nion  we  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  more  cegnft 
repoi  ted.    There  are  mure  than  thirty  judicial  circuits  in  the  State, 

<mi'Ii  baa; fficial  reporter,  the  salary  in  the  more  important 

being  £2,000  per  year,  with  a  fee  of  from  8  to  10  cents  per  LOO  words 
for  trausi  ript.     Tin-  stciiogrnpliers  are  appointed  by  the  governor  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  judge  and  hold  oitke  during  good  belli 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  only  removed  for  ran.se  is  believed  to  bai 
added  greatly  to  Mien-  elhciency.    The  compensation  in  the  less  inn 
taut  circuits  varies  somewhat, being  itxed  by  special  acts  in  eaco 
Km  certified  copy  of  an  official  reporter's  notes  is  prima  facie  si  r.u 
uf  the  testimony  "f  a  witness,  and  may  be  read  as  a  substitute  fox 
original  testimony  in  the  event  of  death,  absence,  or  inefficiency  oj 
witness  on  a  second  trial,  and  repeated  derisions  of  the  supreme 
hi"  the  State  have  recognized  the  utility,  accuracy,  ami  .status  of  tic 
reports. 

Minnesota. — a  special  aci  of  the  legislature  of  l*7;(  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  official  court  reporter  for  Ramsey  County  (St.  I'aulj, 
ami  in  the  following  year  a  general  law  was  enacted  providing  for  ste- 
nographers in  the  principal  judicial  districts  of  the   State.      In    18S1 
Stenographer  was  authorized  for  Hennepin  Couuty  (Minneapolis). 
law  of  i-s7l  specified  the  duties  of  the  stenographic  reporter  to  in- 
mate in  shorthand  writing  a  true  record  or  report  of  the  pn 
ami  evidence  taken  upon  the  trials  of  issues  of  (act  in  i  be  several 
held  in  his  district,  and,  when  required  by  the  court   or  either  of 
parties  to  any  such  trial,  to  transcribe  such  record  or  report  into 
words  which  shall  be  represented  by  the  characters  used  by  him  in 
porting  such  proceedings  and  evidence  as  the  same  shall  occur/" 
line  sucb  reporter  shall  enter  upon   the  performance  of  his  duties 
shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath.     "  In  reporting  or  recording  tl 
deuce  of  witnesses  sworn  and  examined  upon  die  trial  oi  i 
lie  shall  record  or  report  the  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  and  the 
BWeni  thereto  given  by  the  witnesses   in   the   words  used  by  the  ip 
turners  and  Uifi  witnesses.     He  shall  not  be  required  to  repoi 

the  arguments  of  i sal,  but  shall  record  all  objections  and  the 

thereof  aft  stated   by  counsel,  and  also  the  decisions  or  rulings  of  11 
court,  thereon,  and  exceptions  taken   by  counsel  to  such  decisions  « 
rulings,  and  shall,  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  trial,  tile  his 
report  in  such  shorthand  «  riting  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
where  such  trial  was  had,  which  report  shall  remain  on  file  for  the 
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salaries  paid  to  stenographers  in  New  York  City  to  *l\."itM)  per  miiiu 
and  to  extend  Ilif  system  to  the  surrogate  court  of  Now  York, 
counties  oilier  1 1 : : 1 1 1  New  York  on  trials  of  issues  of  fart,  in  crimiii 
courts  ami  minis  of  o\cr  and  terminer.  Mm*  presiding  justice  \v 
aiitliori/cd  to  emplo\  a  .stenographer,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  t'l 
nish  tin*  parties  to  the  trials  with  a  copy  of  the  evidence  and  proceed  in 
it' desired.  I'uder  the  code  of  remedial  just  ice  revised  in  lS7(i  each  si 
]io<rrapher  is  an  ollicer  ot'  the  court,  must  take  full  stenographic  not 
of  the  testimony  and  proceedings  ill  each  cause  and  preserve  the  not 
tor  two  years  or  tile  the  same  on  the  request  of  tin1  presiding  judj, 
Transcripts  must  he  made  when  ordered  by  tin'  jud;:e  or  parties  en 
tied  to  them.  The  employment  of  stenographers  in  the  higher  com 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  now  general  and  an  immense  amount 
legi>lation  in  reference  to  reporters  will  he  found  in  the  statute  bool 
Not  only  was  this  the  tirst  State  to  establish  stenographers  as  ollice 
of  courts,  but  it  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  use  of  the  art  in  le«" 
proceedings.  New  York  is  divided  into  eight  judicial  districts  of  1 
supreme  court.  Kacli  county  in  the  State  has  a  county  court  presidi 
over  by  a  county  judge,  with  power  to  appoint  a  stenographer,  and 
earl i  county,  except  New  York  and  Kings,  tin*  surrogate  is  authorize 
to  appoint  u  stenographer,  to  be  paid  a  "reasonable  eompcnsntioi 
lu  New  York  and  Kin^>  comities  the  stenographers  are  paid  lix< 
salaries.  l»y  the  laws  of  ISS5  there  may  be  appointed  by  each  conn 
judge  of  the  State  a  Meuographcr  for  the  grand  jury  whose  compens 
tioii  shall  not  be  less  than  tt  nor  more  than  £10  per  day.  to  be  ti\< 
by  the  tmurd  of  supervisors.  This  act  applies  to  all  counties  having 
|N»pulatiou  of  more  than  7"».000  inhabitants,  except  that  of  New  Yor 
Stenographers  must  furnish  to  the  judges  of  the  various  courts 
which  they  arc  employed  copies  of  their  minutes  free  of  cost,  but  f 
every  other  copy  furnished  they  are  allowed  in  the  supreme  eourt 
cents  per  folio  ami  in  other  courts  10  cents  per  folio,  tin*  surrognh 
court  excepted. 

NnKTll  Carolina. —  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  court  report  ii 
was  before  the  North  Carolina  legislature  in  1  SIM.  Tin*  measure  passi 
the  senate,  but  was  "tabled"  in  the  house. 

N<»UTH  l>AKnr\. —Mikota  authorized,  in  ls7."»,  the  appointment 
stenographers  by  the  juduc**  of  the  district  courts  when  such  appoii 
incuts  would  brills  aboiii  a  more  economical  administration  of  just h 
This  law  was  repeah-il  in  ls77,  but  in  1^7'^a  new  law  was  passed  appl 
ing  to  nil  the  conntM  -  ,.f  tin-  Territory,  except  four,  and  in  1-SSI  tl 
excepted  counties  w  eie  im  hided  in  its  provisions.  Tin1  present  hi 
provides  that  each  coin!  -hall  ha\c  a  Mcuomupher.  to  he  appoint! 
by  and  hold  otlice  at  the  pleasure  of  t he  judge.  A  per  diem  of  £10 
paid,  and  •>  cents  a  mile  i»  allowed  lor  distance  necessarily  traveled 
go i ne;  to  ami  from  hi-  engagements.     The  fee  tor  transcripts  is  tixed 
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There,  are  six  judicial  circuits  in  the  State,  and      * 
111  *tenoj;rapher  js  employed. 

I      .     M        provider!  lor  the  appointment  of  two  stei  «  w 

■  for  ill"'  court  of  common  pleas  in  all  counties  contain 

0,000  inlLil.il;!  i.t-  or  over,  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  thi-w 

I  ml  ojtfcio  stenographers  of  the  district  and  probate  courts 

lii.'-.  and  the  superior  courts  of  Bach  cities  sitting  in  geu- 

T  per  diem  compensation  of  #10,  with  8  cents  per  folio  for 

s  ■  pecificd   by  this  act.    The  present  law  provides  that 

■courts  of  common  pleas  and  probate  courts  in  all  coun- 

Ig  cities  of  30,000  inhabitant*  and  overbythe  last  Federal 

Ippoint  (wo  stenographic   re|w>rters,  skilled    in  their  pro- 

1  official  stenographers  of  such  courts,  but  in  counties  con- 

|nf  20,000  inhabitant*  ami  over,  ami  less  than  30,000  by  the 

lensus,  shall  appoint  one  stenographic  reporter,  and  in  all 

L  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common 

lint-**  requires  one.     In  18WI  special  legislation  for  certain 

Jeuacted,  these  special  laws  having  generally  the  purpose 

■steiiri«i:iph.Ts  specific  yearly  salaries  in  lieu  of  perdiems, 

u^nds  by  taxes  of  from  *3  to  $5  per  day  in  cases  reported. 

•  legislature  of  ISSd  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 

Jrtf  official  reporters  in  the  State  circuit  courts.     Up  to  the 

Imt  three  judicial  districts  are  provided  with  such  offi- 

—In  1*06"  Pennsylvania  authorized  the  appointment 
Iteut  reporters  lor  the  district,  court  of  Philadelphia,  at  a 
each,  with  1H  cents  per  hundred  words  for  transcripts 
lirdcritig.     In  1.SI17  stenographers  were  authorized  for  the 
i  of  common  plcns  of  the  State,  also  for  the  courts  in 
J  which  but  law,  however,  was  repealed  in  IS0S,  as 

law  of  1806.     Special  laws  were  passed  from  time  to  time, 
,  1*71,  the   flfftl   gcin-ral   law  Was  approved.     This  law 
various  judges  of  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
fir  discretion  an  official  stenographer  for  their  judicial 
lvaareqniml  to  make  full  shorthand  notes  of  all  pro- 
l-ialsand  iu.«  to  be  paid  Sin  a  day  and  an  additional  fee 
rhnudrii!  words  fur  transcribing  his  notes  into  long- 
id  by  the  comity  or  attorney  or  suitor  ordering  the  same. 
u-  was  amended,  the  transcript  foe   being  made  la  cents 
onU  and  the  court  being  required  to  appoint  a  steuog- 
Ibe  application  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  bar. 
lie  in.  1881,  the  dullcs  of  the  stenographer  were  morepar- 
I   i  i]       By  the  act  approved  May  U4,  1887,  stationery  i» 
I  famished  by  the  canity,  all  testimony  must  be  tran- 
■.  relieved  b\    i he   court,  and  the  authority  to  appoint  an 
rapkex  lur  eivil  court*  is  made  compulsory,  although  iu 
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the  courts  of  over  and  terminer,  general  jail  delivery,  and  quarter  ses- 
sions of  the  peace  tlic  appointment  is  left  to  t lie  discretion  of  the  pre- 
siding jnd°;e.  Stenographers  hold  olliee  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
courts  appointing  t Immii.  During  the  progress  <if  a  trial  it  is  the  duty 
of  t lie  stenographer  to  transcribe  such  parts  of  the  testimony  a.s  may 
be  ordered  by  the  court  or  required  by  t lie  parties  to  the  unit,  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  adjournment  of  the  court  to  traii- 
scrilw  all  notes  not  previously  transcribed,  but  he  may  l>e,  and  generally 
is,  excused  from  this,  except  as  to  cases  where  appeals  or  writs  of  error 
are  taken  to  tlic  supreme  court,  in  which  cases  he  must  transcribe, and 
tile  the  testimony  and  charge  of  the  court.  For  this  he  is  paid  by  the 
county.  Any  commissioner,  master,  referee,  or  auditor  appointed  by 
any  court  of  the  <'ommon wealth  is  authorized  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  to  the  suit  or  matter  under  investigation  to  appoint  a  stenog- 
rapher to  takedown  and  transcribe  the  testimony.  An ofHcial  stenog- 
rapher has  power  to  appoint  an  assistant  or  assistants. 

IJiiom:  Island.  —  A  phonographic  clerk  was  authorized  in  Rhode 
Island  lor  the  supreme  court  for  several  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  I.S.SL\  which  read*  a*  follows: 

The  supreme  i  nurt  ;oid  iniiil  •»!'  coi!m:>>u  |uca*>  may  :i]i|i«  mil  :i  phonographic  clerk 
wlm  tdiall  hold  lii- «>ni''«- «lni  in_;  i  li<  1 1  !■  I •  -.i - 1 1 it-  ;uii|  shall  In-  « 1 1 1 1  v  cnnajjcd  like  other 
dciks  hI'moiI  « oui  ts.  Sih-h  i-li  rk.N  ^li.tll  n  |mi-t  tin*  pmi ■•■•■iliim*  in  the  trial  of  any 
action.  ci\  i I  or  criminal.  \n!mii'\i  r  sminii  inl  liy  lln-  nniil  ami  shall  receive  a*,  coin- 
privation  t  lit-r«kt«ii'  a  sum  m»t  •  \<  ■•■»  -ilin^  r'»  p«rda\.  1 1  ■  he  allowed  )»>  tlic  court  ami 
paid  hy  f  In*  i^i'iu-ral  treason  cr  upon  f  1 1  •  -  order  ««f  tin-  Si.itr  a  ml  i  tor.  ami  ii"  fit**  *vr\  ices 
nf  siii'li  clerk  shall  In*  needed  in  ditt'crt-nt  !•!  .iiK-lie-i  of  the  .-  .■  •  i  ■  i  •  *  court  at  the  *aiin« 
tinii' lit1  may  employ  an  assistant  at  tin-  >.mii-  late  of  compensation.  Sni-h  clerk  shall 
also  Upon  the  order  of  the  court  trails*  l  ;  In-  his  iMit  ••«*  of  siirll  report,  to  lie  |i|it|  with 
tin*  papers  of  tin*  case,  ami  for  such  service  the  court  ma\  make  a  rcasouahic  allow- 
ance tii  lie  paid  in  the  manner  at'»  n  *'^.i  i«l .  hi  other  a-**-*  he  shall  make  a  transcript 
of  the  wlinh- or  any  part  of>iu'h  ic|»iii-!  at  tin*  ivi|iiest  of  either  party  to  any  such 
aefion.  to  l>e  paid  for  l»y  sin-h  pait\  ami  in  case  it  shall  hccoiue  necessarx  to  use  the 
same  in  further  proceedings  in  >m  h  ait  ion.  the  rcasonahle  cost  of  such  transcript 
shall  In*  allowed  liy  the  court  aspait  «•!'  tin*  •  o«i«.  in  the  case. 

On  May  -!!,  1SIM.  thU  law  wa-  amended  to  read: 

The  supreme  I'otiit  an-l  com  I  <>t'  <  omuion  pleas  ma\,  ami.  upon  ici|m-*t  of  counsel 
on  either  Hide  of  a  cause,  shall  appoi:.t    shorthand  ch-tks,  \\\v*  shall  he  residents  of 

the  respective  count  iei  in  which  -aid  n  ts  may  he  in   sehMnu,  and  who  shall   hold 

their  ollii-i*  ilnriii'4  tin' plea^ini' of  •  1  ■  -  -  i<  -}»  •  t  i\c  Miint»  .nul  shall  he  duly  engaged 
like  othiT  eh-ik1*  of  -aid  uiiilt".  a  rut  i':  <  .■-«  1  Imi  »  >li:i  II  he  |m  *.|io!  t  ha  ml  clerk  resi- 
lient of  I  he  count  \  in  which  tin  i  <-|n  •  t  i  v  *■  *  •  »ii  1 1  -  m.i  \  '»•■  in  «t-.i«ih  capaldt-  or  will- 
iii|v  in  till  the  position,  thi-  said  t  •  •  1 1 1  n  :n  i\  .i|>poin*  sa:ii  ihik-at  l  In  ir  discretion 
from  any  of  the  oihci  «  ouutics. 

SntTii  ( "AKi  iI.ina. —  In  l>7»>  finer  rinnit  court  judges  in  South 
(■arolina  were  directed  to  appnint  ^ti'iio^iaphcrs  for  I  heir  circuits  who 
should  take  full  stenographic  iinji  -  «d'  all  pi ■ocrediii">.  including  the 
rulings  and  chai  ire  of  the  jndu1  .  I u i  n^hiiii:  tr.insi-iipts  to  the  juil^e  no 
request  and  to  the  pattic>  iipmi  |».i\  im-nt  tor  the  satin*  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  hundred  word*.      In    I  ^7   thi*  law    was  repealed,  except   for 


is.; 
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nl   l:m    liy    ulliri.i!   reporters    of   district     courts     willon    t  lir    l!U1 

which  thej  are  appointed   is  prohibited.    There  are  now  twenty  jndt 
t'ijil  districts  in  Nebraska,  with  tbesamciiuiobei'  of  judges;]  ml  reporters, 

Nevada. — A  law  providing  for  court  stenographers,  similar  to  thai 
of  California,  was  passed  by  1 1 1 - ■  legislature  of  Nevada  in  1883. 

New  llA-Ui'siiiiu:.— Tlic  supreme  court  was  provided  in  1873  with  a 
stenographer  for  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  in  the  trial  terms  o 
court,  in  1875  this  act  ww  bo  amended  as  to  applj  to  the  law  term  o 
tlic  nmrl. 

New  Jersey  authorized  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Hadst 
County  to  employ  a  stenographic  reporter  and  fix  hie  compensation, by 
a  law  passed  in  1868,  and  in  1869  a  similar  law  im  1'aw^aic  County  was 
enacted.  In  1871  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  were  allowed  to 
employ  a  reporter,  whose  duties  were  to  attend  ;ill  trials  in  said  eirenrt 
courts  and  in  the  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  exactly  and  truly 
take  notes  and  record  verbatim  all  the  evidence  and  proceedings, 
except  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and,  when  requested, to  make  and 
furnish  hue  reports  to  flie judge  and  to  each  party  in  such  cause,  A 
compensation  off  1,0  per  day  was  provided,  and  the  reporter  was  allowed 
to  charge  parties  requesting  transcripts  at  a  rate  nor  to  exceed  W 
cents  per  bnndred  words,  provided  said  reports  were  furnished  within 
"lie  day  after  request.  Towards  defraying  the  es]ieuses  of* t lie  eoiinlv. 
under  this  act,  a  fee  of  $1  was  required  fo  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the 
I'niiiiiy.  to  be  Included  in  the  tax  bill  of  costs  and  be  recoverable  as 
oilier  costs  in  the  suit..  By  this  law  all  special  ae.ls  authorizing  the 
appoiuttueu'  of  stenographic  reporters  in  particular  counties  wen 
•epealed.     By  the  act  approved  March  l,  1878,  a  master  in  chai 

cases  of  reference  to  him  of  canses  pending  in  (in ur  i 

shanoery,  may  employ  a  shorthand  reporter.  The  president  judge  i 
an\  orphan's  court  was  empowered  to  employ  a  reporter  in  1881,  th« 
expense  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  appearing  before  him.  Bya  law 
approved  February  11,  1888,  a  vice-ordinary  or  vice-surrogate-genef 
was  empowered  to  employ  a  reporter  for  the  same  purposes  that  vice 
chancellors  were  allowed  to  employ  such  assistants. 

NEW  Soak. — The  law  passed  by  the  New  York  legislature,  April  10, 
isiiu,  was  the  earliest  State  law  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  Ste- 
nographer by  a  court.  This  was  embodied  in  amendments  to  the  e 
of  procedure  by  David  Dudley  Field,  and  it  provided  that  the  coui 
oi'  tin-  lirsl  judicial  district,  embnicing  the  city  and  county  of  Hew  York, 
might  din'i't  the  employment  of  a  stenographer  in  such  cases  s 
to  them  to  require  it,  and  might  order  the  cxpiatsc  oecusioned  therebj 
babe  paid  by  Hie  parties,  not  exceeding,  however,  $5  a daj 
Stenographers  were  appointed  under  this  law  in  the  courts  of  reeonl. 
In  I  si;:;  the  stenographer  was  made*  a  sworn  officer  of  the  court,  with  a 
salary  of  91,500,  and  was  required  to  take  full  stenographic  notes  o 
all  dials,     la  1865  the  law  was  further  amended  so  as  to  im  . 
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the  State  prison  tor  ten  years  or  more,  on  which  a  conviction  has  been 
had.  A  charge  of  5  cents  per  folio  i*  authorized  for  cert i tied  copies 
of  evidence  and  proceedings  ordered  l»y  parties  in  interest.  In  1882 
the  legislature  ordered  proceedings  against  reporters  who  delay  tur- 
uishiujr  transcripts  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  judge's 
directions  in  regard  to  the  performances  of  their  duties. 

West  ViKtiiM.i. --In  1870  the  employment  of  a  stenographer  was 
authorized  for  the  first  judicial  circuit,  and  in  1SS1  the  legislature 
repeahi<l  the  same  and  provided  for  the  reporting  of  the  courts  of  the 
first  judicial  district  and  for  the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  services  and  expenses.  *  In  1*8-  a  similar  law  applicable  to  the 
tifth  judicial  circuit  was  passed. 

Wisconsin. — In  18U7  t  he  presiding  judge of  Dane ('ounty  was  author- 
ized to  employ  a  shorthand  reporter  and  in  18118  reporters  were  author- 
ized in  Kacinc,  Koek  and  .lellcrsoii  counties,  the  number  of  counties 
being  increased  by  enactments  in  subsequent  years.  The  laws  were, 
summarized  in  1*78  and  amended  in  isso.  The  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vide  that  every  circuit  court  judge  may  in  his  discretion  appoint  one  or 
more  phonographic  repm-lers  and  may  remove  them  at  pleasure,  to  bo 
sworn  officers  of  the  court  and  to  receive  a  compensation  not  exceeding 
$10  ]hm- «lay  with  ."i  cents  per  folio  for  verbatim  transcript  and  10  cents 
a  folio  when  written  out  in  narrative  form.  The  municipal  court  of 
Milwaukee  was  also  provided  wiiha  reporter.  In  1880  judges  of  county 
courts  with  civil  jurisdiction  were  allowed  to  employ  reporters  under 
the  provisions  empowering  circuit   judges  to  make  such  appoin  tnients. 

Wyoming  passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  Territorial  ste- 
nographer and  the  preservation  of  evidence,  and  in  187!)  section  a  of 
that  art  was  stricken  out  and  the  compensation  red  need.  In  18812  the 
salary  was  still  further  reduced. 

COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  STENOGRAPHERS. 

The  decisions  id"  court*  in  ca^c*  relating  to. stenographers  have  not 
been  uniform,  but  some  idea  of  the  character  of  such  decisions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  citation*  and  Miimuurics: 

Notes  of  interpreted  ti*Mimoii\  are  not  admissible. — "il  1'al.,  o-7. 

Payment  for  stenographic  work  may  be  lciptircd  in  advance. — ."VS 
How.  |»r.  (N.  Y.).  I'S'.i;  s  Nebr..  l»l\ 

The  charges  for  stenographer  •  »n  hearing  before  master  arc  not  tax- 
able as  costs  without  C'llloieut  of  parties. —In  lilatchtbrd.  ."»o7. 

Notes  of  evidence  taken  b\  a  -t  <!!<»-  i;ijdi<i  duly  appointed  are  not 
admissible  as  exideuce  in  lie-  i-oiirt^  of  another  State. — ol»  Md.,  4.'5H, 
Uu\. 

When  transcript ««  of  notes  aiv  furnished  at  the  request  of  counsel,  the 
client  must  be  looked  to  tm  pa\uiciii  ami  not  the  counsel. —  II  N.  V. 
su|H»rior;  ."is  I. 
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the  iii-i  judicial  district,  wherein  Charleston  is  located.    Th< 
tam  i'ii  December  22,  18S3,pasBed  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  stenographer  for  the  second  jadicial  district)  !■•  be  paid 
salary  of  $1,200,  with  1(1  (tents  per  hundred  words  fur  transcript. 

South  Dakota.— In  1875  an  act  was  passed  i>y  rlie  legislature  of  the. 
then  Territory  of  Dakota  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  stenogra- 
pher tor  each  i>i'  the  district*?  at  $10  per  day.  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1877,  and  it  new  law  passed  in  1879.  This  empowers  the  judges  of  the 
district  courts  to  em pli>y  i iiiii'j :it  si  cao^rapliers  who  arc-  to  ceo 
diem  from  each  county  where  court  is  held,  with  15  cents  a  folio  foe 
transcripts,  ah  laws  passed  by  the  Territory  hold  good  in  the  Btott 
until  repealed. 

Tennessee.— There  are  no  official  stenographers  in  Tennessee  Tin 
law  permits  circuit  court  judges  to  appoint  a  stenographer  on  applica- 
tion ui  either  party  i"  a  suit,  the  party  applying  to  pay  all  costs  of 
reporting  the  case. 

TEXAS. — The  civil  code  of  1879  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  statement  of  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  ofa  cause  the 

court  may,  ami  on  application  of  either  party  shall,  employ  B 
pher  or  other  competent  person  to  take  down  the  testimony.  Kouson- 
able  compensation,  not  to  exceed  -'<>  cents  per  hundred  words,  shall  be 
allnwiil  such  stenographer,  to  he  fixed  by  the  court  and  taxed  in  the 
bill  Of  costs.  This  statute  applies  only  to  the  district  GOnrtS  of  the 
stair  ami  to  civil  causae  tried  therein.  There  is  uo  statute  relative 
the  employment  of  stenographers  in  criminal  causes.  On  account  ©I 
the  lack  of  provision  for  a  per  diem  compensation  for  atenographew 
there  are  no  regular  official  reporters  in  Texas,  stenographers  being 
employed  only  when  engaged  by  the  parties  to  the  causes. 

Utah.— The  legislature  of  1833-84  provided  for  official  re] 
certain  of  its  courts. 

int.— The  act  of  November  13,    lsiin.   provided    tfc 
county  court  might  in  its  discretion  appoint  and  employ  h 
to  fully  report  the  proceedings  of  said  court  or  any  term  thereof  for  the 
use  ami  convenience  of  said  court  and  all  parties  having  business 
therein.     The  law   of    187S  empowered    the   presiding  judge    of   MKJI 
county  court  of  oommonlawor  equity  to  employ  a  stenogra] 

■  id  in  court  and  of  si  i  Hi  proceedings  in  hearings  before  audi 
tms.  ii  ferees,  and  masters  in  chancer]  as  either  the  presiding  judge  u 
chancellor  may  order  to  be  reported.  Such  reporter  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  correctness  of  his  reports  and  of  all  copies  made  by  him  or 

let  ins  direction  and  certified  to  by  him  to  be  correct,  ami  he  shall 

within  twenty  days  from  the  rising  of  such  enmity  court  file  with  i 
clerk  certified  copies  of  the  evidence  and  proeeediugs  in  all  ca 
directed  by  bhe  presiding  judge,  who  is  required  to  order  such  tra 
cripl  in  all  cases  fouuded  upon  indictments  for  murder  or  for  i 
felony,  the  commission  of  which  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  i 
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the  State  prison  for  ten  years  or  more,  on  which  a  conviction  has  been 
had.  A  charge  of  5  cents  per  folio  is  authorized  for  certified  copies 
of  evidence  and  proceedings  prdered  by  parties  in  interest.  In  1882 
the  legislature  ordered  proceedings  against  reporters  who  delay  fur- 
nishing transcripts  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  judge's 
directions  in  regard  to  the  performances  of  their  duties. 

West  Virginia. — In  1870  the  employment  of  a  stenographer  was 
authorized  for  the  first  judicial  circuit,  and  in  1881  the  legislature 
repealed  the  same  and  provided  for  the  reporting  of  the  courts  of  the 
first  judicial  district  and  for  the  allowance  of  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion tor  services  and  expenses.  •  In  1882  a  similar  law  applicable  to  the 
filth  judicial  circuit  was  passed. 

Wisconsin. — In  1867  the  presiding  judgeof  DaneCounty  was  author- 
ized to  employ  a  shorthand  reporter  and  in  18G8  reporters  were  author- 
ized in  Racine,  Rock  and  Jefferson  comities,  the  number  of  counties 
being  increased  by  enactments  in  subsequent  years.  The  laws  were 
summarized  in  1878  and  amended  in  1880.  The  Revised  Statutes  pro- 
vide that  every  circuit  court  judge  may  in  his  discretion  appoint  one  or 
more  phonographic  reporters  and  may  remove  them  at  pleasure,  to  be 
sworn  officers  of  the  court  and  to  receive  a  compensation  not  exceeding 
$10  per  day  with  5 -cents  per  folio  for  verbatim  transcript  and  10  cents 
a  folio  when  written  out  in  narrative  form.  The  municipal  court  of 
Milwaukee  was  also  provided  with  a  reporter.  In  1880  judges  of  county 
courts  with  civil  jurisdiction  were  allowed  to  employ  reporters  under 
the  provisions  empowering  circuit  judges  to  make  suchappoin  tments. 

Wyoming  passed  an  act  for  the  appointment  of  a  Territorial  ste- 
nographer and  the  preservation  of  evidence,  and  in  1879  section  5  of 
that  act  was  stricken  out  and  the  compensation  reduced.  In  1882  the 
salary  was  still  further  reduced. 

COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  STENOGRAPHERS. 

The  decisions  of  courts  in  cases  relating  to. stenographers  have  not 
been  uniform,  but  some  idea  of  the  character  of  such  decisions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  citations  and  summaries: 

Notes  of  interpreted  testimony  are  not  admissible. — 54  Cal.,  527. 

Payment  for  stenographic  work  may  be  required  in  advance. — 58 
How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.),  280;  8  Nebr.,  22. 

The  charges  for  stenographer  on  hearing  before  master  are  not  tax- 
able as  costs  without  consent  of  parties. — 18  Blatchford,  507. 

Notes  of  evidence  taken  by  a  stenographer  duly  appointed  are  not 
admissible  as  evidence  in  the  courts  of  another  State. — 50  Md.,  439, 
4G3. 

When  transcripts  of  notes  are  furnished  at  the  request  of  counsel,  the 
client  must  be  looked  to  for  payment  and  not  the  counsel. — 44  N.  Y. 
superior;  581. 


The  supreme  uonrt  can  not  ad  on  ;i  were  transcript  of  the 
pher's  notes  of  I  he  testimony  not  authenticated  by  the  certUb  at 
trial  judge.— 43  Mich.)  336, 

Notes  of  an  official  stenographer  are  legal  evideuce  within  the  State 
of  the  testimony  in  the  ease  of  which  they  purport  to  be  ;i  record, — 13 
Mi.'li.,  257;  SOoto.,  I. 

m  filing  the  stenographer's  transcript  will  not  prejudice  ■ 
party  depeudenl  on  i'  in  aiatterH  relating  to  further  proceedings. — in 
\cln-,  M». 

Stenographer's  minutes  of  the  testimony  given  apon  a  font 
by  a  party  who  has  since  left  tin-  jurisdiction  ;mj  admissible. — 43  Mich., 
I  Solo.,  1. 

The  destruction  or  Lose  "l"  the  testimony  and  proceedings  of  the  trial 
taken  by  the  stem  igraiihen  Iocs  not  of  itself  constitute  grouod  for  a  new 
trial.—.!  Dak.,  377. 

Where  a  copy  of  the  shorthand  report  of  the  evidence  is  not  signed 
and  attested  by  the  rejiorter  nor  authenticated  in  any  way  fay  the 
judge  it.  can  not  lie  regarded  as  a  bill  of  exceptions. — 77  lad.,  537. 

The  appellate  court  has  no  right  to  consider  the  stenographer's 
Botes  or  any  faoi  therein  when  sneh  notes  are  nut  made  a  part  of  the 
bill  of  exceptions.— N.  W.  lieji..  Vol.  i:i,  880  Wis.  ease. 

The  8tate  or  county  employing  an  official  reporter  is  not.  liable  for  I 
transcript  made  for  an  attorney  in  the  ease,  though  it  may  beoomfl  i 
part  of  tin*  record  lor  which  the  county  is  liable. — 98  Ph.,  570. 

The  notes  of  eyidenee  takeii  by  a  phonographic  reporter  of  a  court 
are  prima  facie  evidence  only  in  the  court  below  and  can  not  bo  con- 
sidered in  die  supreme  court. — 43  (.'ai.,  17'>. 

Where  tlie  minutes  or  the  stenographer  air  relied  opon  in  show  what 
was  certified  to  upon  a  former  trial  su<h  minutes  must  be  aathe 
a>  Doxrect. — 3  Mich.,  311. 

Though  a  shorthand  reporter  be  appointed  and  act  in  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  by  whom  the  evidence  has  been  written 
out,  if  it  be  shown  by  a  bill  of  exceptions  purporting  to  contain  all  the 
>■'.  i .  1 . ■  i m. ■  i ■ . — 84  hid.,  287. 

Tin  testimony  of  the  reporter  based  on  bis  own  notes  is  incompeteol 
t&  prove  the  testimony  of  a  witness  given  in  a  foreign  language  at  a 
former  trial  and  taken  down  by  the  reporter  from  the  interpreter. — 56 
Oak.  LI9. 

A  ease  in  chancery  nay  properly  be  settled  on  the  stenographer's 
6T*  tie  trial  judge  was  out  of  office  before  the  time  for  settling 
■  spires,  and  die  procedure  would  u>-  substantially  i  \n 
in  settling  a  bill  of  exceptions  -it  law. — 19  Mich.,  839. 

It  is  clear  that  any  sworn  officer  of  court,  whether  it  be  the  reporter] 
clerk,  or  other  Officer,  when  he  takes  the  witness   stand  as   a  witness 

li  li  is  I    lake    the    oath  of  Q   «  ilness.       The  1'epoitrr    leads    his    IIOtCB   of  a 

former  trial  as  an  attorney  would  read  hi*;  their  authority  and  correct- 
ness should  be  attested  by  oath. — 54  Vt.,  S3. 
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There  is  no  rule  of  law  which  makes  the  stenographer  the  only  com- 
petent witness  in  a  case  where  it  is  sought  to  impeach  a  witness  by 
showing  that  he  testified  differently  at  another  trial.— 65  Me.,  466. 

A  certified  copy  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness  as  taken  by  an  official 
stenographer  is  legal  evidence  to  prove  the  testimony  of  such  witness, 
and  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  State  constitution. — 69  Me.,  400. 

Stenographer's  notes  of  testimony  given  on  a  former  trial  are  not 
admissible  in  evidence  if  he  has  not  testified  to  their  accuracy,  or  if 
they  are  not  in  some  way  authenticated. — 44  Mich.,  438. 

When  the  stenographer's  report  of  the  evidence  is  made  a  part  of 
the  bill  of  exceptions  and  there  is  a  conflict  between  it  and  the  facts 
alleged  in  the  formal  part  of  the  bill  of  exceptions,  the  report  will  con- 
trol.—63  Me.,  437. 

The  services  of  a  stenographer  must  be  paid  for  by  the  person  employ- 
ing him  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  that  this  shall  be  borne  by 
both  parties.  It  can  not  be  allowed  as  costs  in  the  cause. — Phila.  Reps., 
O.  P.  II,  244. 

Unofficial  stenographic  notes  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness  before  a 
coroner  are  not  evidence  for  the  defendant  on  a  subsequent  trial  for 
murder,  though  the  witness  were  dead. — 29  Pittsburg  Law  Journal, 

The  minutes  of  a  stenographer  taken  at  a  trial  are  not,  in  civil  cases, 
official;  they  form  no  part  of  the  record  and  can  only  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record  by  authentication  by  the  judge's  signature  after  settle- 
ment of  the  bill  of  exceptions  or  case. — 2  Dak.,  377. 

By  the  act  of  May  15,  1874,  it  is  enacted  that  the  stenographer's 
notes  "  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  official  and  the  best  authority 
in  any  matter  of  dispute."  The  law  has  reference  to  the  notes  made 
up  under  the  eye  and  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  judge. — 79 
Pa.,  436. 

When,  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  a  witness,  one  party  offers 
extracts  from  the  testimony  of  such  witness  at  a  former  trial,  the  other 
party  is  entitled  to  put  in  so  iqucIl  of  the  remainder  as  is  relevant,  and 
for  that  purpose  may  call  the  stenographer  and  have  him  read  the 
original  minutes. — 71  Me.,  394. 

One  can  not  introduce  the  stenographic  notes  of  testimony  given  on 
a  former  trial  without  having  exhausted  the  best  sources  of  information 
reasonably  accessible  to  learn  whether  the  witness  himself  can  not  be 
found;  this  was  so  held  where  the  witness'  wife  was  not  questioned 
as  to  his  whereabouts. — 47  Mich.,  10. 

The  stenographer's  transcript  of  his  notes  of  the  evidence  in  a  chan- 
cery cause  where  the  testimony  was  taken  in  open  court,  which  has 
been  merely  filed  in  the  cause  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  up  with  the 
return  without  being  authenticated  by  the  circnit  judge  as  a  case  set- 
tled as  required  by  statute,  will  not  be  considered  on  appeal  as  the 
evidence  in  the  cause. — 33  Mich.,  500. 
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Tfec  -"•     _t*- _-r-  ■  Mta  i   antes 

ley  as  tbe  8pn*  by  lae  i 
■Then  beam  Ml  anaJb  j" 
I  asainat  hhnneW  he-  can  not 
ft  aearawd  in  to*  fever.— *■*  Mirk.  4X 

Tbe  leeislatare  in  providing  far  the  anrirtanm  of  shorthand  i 
1  mk  intend  that  their  notes  aVtU  haw  ant*  farce  tltao  , 
a  one  has  ever  t aiipnai  d  the  latter  to  poarw.  the  i 
ent  cltararter  of  written  evidence.    They  are  allowed  to  be  made  use  of 
in  rarion*  m»  and  ander  vnrions  etKnawCaarea,  bat  no; 
lion*  or  evidence  of  reeord. — Wharton's  Evidence,  seru-n 

SHORTHAND  SOCIETIES. 

Tbe  earliest  shorthand  : 
their  porn-j^-the  sanasohjuiteas  hare  brought  into  t-T 

associations  in  Germany  and  nthex  foreign  conntr 
diaeeinrnatjon  of  a  knowledge  of  tbr  art.    These  associations  did  n 

e  phonography  in  tbe  Cnned  States  and  worked  i 
for  tl»:  writing  am)  printing  reform. 

Ax  early  as  ISIS  the  American  Phonographic  Society  was  in  e 
ence  and  there  were  local  societies  at  5«ew  York;  Brooklyn.  S,  T 
:  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Marshall, 31  ich.;  Stil!« 

b.  Mo.;  Lockpnrt,  X.  Y.:  Sew  Bedford,  Mai 

is.:    Medina,    S.    Y.:    Birmingham, 
•VestfieM.    Mass.;    Dnboqoe,    Iowa;    Drum 

r'aniiersvuV,  S.  Y.:    Linle   Fort,  111.;    Salem,! 
is.;    Beloit,  1 
biladelphia.  Pa.;  Boston,  Mass.;  iikI  Big  Boone,  Ky. 

r  of  tbe  early  associations  was  the  American    Pltnm 
When  its  constitution  was  revised  February  ; 
nhfpofHu.     The  Sew  York  Stu 

in   Writing  and   i 
KMnatWD.    The  American  Phonetic;  AssoetatJoa,  devol 
ination  of  phonography,  phonetic  longhand,  and  pbiimit) 
rrrhrtiH  Ex  many  years. 

iiliinl  Phonographic  Reporters'  Union  (18fifl     ie   believed  t" 
have  bet  ination  of  profession  ul  writers  of  Bhi 

in  the  United  States.    TLe  Pennsylvania  Phonographic  Society  was 
famed  in  JS71 ;  Tbe  Stolze  Stenographic  Society  oi  Sew  York  City,  the 
laiw  Stenographers'  Association  of  the  City  of  Sew  York,  and  the  Sew 
Kplll  Monaoo  Phonographic  Society,  in  1812. 
A  large  nnmber  of  local  associations  have  been  organized,  tint  most 
ive  existed  for  a  short  period  only.    The  objects  of  tl 
one  have  not  been  the  dissemination  ■  .    ■    i.f  short- 

band,  but  they  have  generally   been  composed  of  writers  of  various 
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GEORGIA.  Atlanta. — Atlanta  Strno^rstphh?  Association;  organized 
January  LM,  1S!M  ;  iiHM*titi^s  hclil  at  41M  Whitehall  stnn*t?  nainhership, 
52.  Pn»8i<li»nt,  A.  F.  CooI«*<Ig;e;  virr  president,  A.  C  liriscoc;  «ecre- 
tiiry,  Georgia  Webster;  treasurer,  K.  i\  Crieliton. 

Illinois.  Chicaijo. — ( 'liieu";o  Stenographers'  Association ; organized 
May  1,  1SS0;  rooms  at  11<>  Dearborn  street;  membership,  75.  Preai- 
dent,  Isaae  S.  Dement;  first  vice-president,  Irwin  K.  Rockwell;  second 
viee-iuesident,  Dan.  Brown;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Sidney  S.  U. 
Stewart. 

Joliet. — tloliet  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  February  21, 
1S!NI;  nuvtings  held  at  317  .letlersnii  street;  membership,  18.  Presi- 
dent, George  Hingston:  vice  president,  Miss  Jennie  Gray;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Loie  Ditto;  librarian,  Miss  Kate.  Baldwin. 

Indiana. — Indiana  State  Stenographers1  Association;  organized 
August  1'7,  1SS!>;  membership.  7(>.  President,  J.  1).  Strachan,  Brazil; 
vice- president,  S.  P.  Carboy,  Valparaiso;  secretary,  Miss  Emma  Elliott, 


(  A  i  <<i</". — The  Stenographer**  Cluh  of  Chicago.  President,  C.  II.  Hush;  vice- 
president,  Geo.  II.  Hrad>haw  ;  seneian.  Mis*  L.  K.  Icely;  treasurer,  Miss  I>aura 
Kardin. 

InihaN  Tkieisitokv.  MwniMjet .— Mn-ii-o^r  Stenographers'  Association.  I*reai- 
dciit,  Win.  Fletcher  Whitaker;  secntar\ .  Win.  A.  Smiley;  treasurer,  Alexander 
Soudenheiuicr. 

Indiana.— Indiana  State  Stcno^rupln  r>'  Asmm  iation.  President,  W.  S.  Gar  her, 
Indianapolis;  vice-president,  W.  K.  M»  heimnt.  Fort  Wayne;  secretary,  (ieo.  B. 
Lock  wood,  rem;  treasurer.  Miss  Jennie  1.  Ma>son,  Indianapolis;  librarian,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Leach,  .Sullivan. 

Fort  Hasnc — Fort  Wayne  Business  College  Stenographer*1  Association.  I*resi- 
dent,  W.  K.  McDennnt;  vice-president.  Charles  Miller;  secretary,  Ira  Sunday; 
treasurer.  Miss  Kitty  McLaughlin. 

Iowa. — Iowa  Stato  Stenographer*'  A^neiation.  President,  Walter  Irish,  I)es 
Moines;  vice-presidents,  Mivs  Laura  Flick  ingcr,  Couneil  lUuti's;  Miss  Dora  M. 
Thomas,  I  >es  Moines;  F.  M.  WehMer.  Dccorah;  Miss  Li/./ie  Kehoe,  l>cs  Moines;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Clarke.  I  >«-*  Moines. 

Kansas.  Hut<hin*ou. — I!nt«  hin-nn  m(  im^iaphic  Associnti«ff);  organized  March 
16,  181*2.  President,  Carr  W.  Ta\  loi  ;  \ii«-  purulent.  Mi*s  J>ora  Vestal;  secretary, 
Ed.  F.  Harsha;  treasurer,  MNs  Grace  I>nM/le. 

Lomsiana.  Arir  ttrlnin*. — New  nihaiiM  SteiKigraphers'  Association.  Honorary 
president,  Charles  Nathan;  prc*idi -nt.  Anhnr  .1.  Peters;  tir*t  vice president,  C.  F. 
Porter;  second  vice-president.  Mis-.  It.  nha  K 1  u t-- :  third  Mce-prcMdenl.  Miss  A. 
Morales;  secretary,  Miss  M.  L.  Ilivedi n;  assistant  secretary.  Mrs.  P.  Melutyre;  finan- 
cial secretary ,  H. 8. Cross ;  treasuiei.  |i.  T.  Walshc,  jr.;  lihrarian,  Mrs.  II.  M.  Mo- 
Cants. 

Massachvsktts. — New  Kngland  >hniih.i!iil  Reporter*'  Association;  organized  in 
1890.  President,  J.  M.  W.  Verrint«i:i.  ('.■••.ton.  M  .ss.;  \  iee  presidents,  F.  (J.  Morris, 
Northampton,  Mass. ;  R.  Small,  I'm  i!  iml,  Me.:  WeIN  il.  J<»hii»ou.  ('uncord,  N.  II. ; 
John  II.  Mi  mnis,  St.AlhaiiR,  Vt.;  I'd u  in  R.  • »  1 1  <i  n«-r.  Pm\  ideiu-e.  R.  L;  Frank  (1. 
Fowler,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  recording  •*. -i.r.iM.  Frank  II.  Run.  Newton,  Mass.; 
corresponding  secretary,  William  It.  Wi.-M.  I'-'Mmi,  Mas-,.;  treasurer,  James  P. 
Bacon.  Host  on,  Mass. 

Boston. — Ilottoii  Shorthand  Cluh.  :;j  ]'•  -h.Im  Umi  Square;  organized  Octoher  21, 
189L    President,   Richard  F.  Sullixan;    lirit  \  ice -president,   Kwiug  W.  liainlen; 
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ation  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Gabelsberger  Phonograjiliir  Society  of  Cnneori 
Seminary,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;   St.  Paul  Steno^Taiihers'  Association; 
Jose  (Cat.)  Stenographers'  junl  Typewriters'  Association;  Utah  Stenog- 
raphers'Association;  Wichita (Kans.)  Stenographers'  Association;  Wi 
mington  (N.  I.'.)  Stenographers'  Association. 
Tlif  following  associations  are  now  (August,  1891)  in  existence:* 
CONNECTICUT.    Hurt  ford. — Hartford    Stenographers'   Association  ; 
organized  November  5, 1889;  meetings  held  at  271  Main  street;  mem- 
bership, 73.     Vice-president  and  acting  president  W.  Farrand  Feldi; 
secretary,  P.  0.  J1'.  Hoffman;  assistant  secretary,  Isabelle  Thompson; 
treasurer,  Grace M.  Barnard;  librarian,  Minnia  IS.  Fuller. 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington. — The  Stenographers'  Aaso 
ciation  of  Washington,  D.  0. ;  organized  April  9,  1891;  meetings  held  at 
1505  Pennsylvania  avenne;  membership,  70.  President,  Dennis  F. 
Murphy;  first  vice-president,  B.  W.  Hanna;  second  vice-president. 
Fred  Irland;  corresponding  secretary,  V.  O.  Cougdon;  recording  secre- 
tary, MissM,  M.  Laiuiuond ;  treasurer,  E.  J.  McCristal. 

•  Since  the  collection  of  the  data  above  given  the  associations  named  below  h»»e 
held  meetings,  and,  so  far  as  known,  still  exist  (April,  1893): 

AZabama.  Mobile. — The  SO-nogta  pliers'  Association  of  Mobile.  President.  F.  it. 
Hoffman;  vice-president*.  Misses  G  a  xiara,  Campbell,  I-  yon  a.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Valentine; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  B.  tlillin. 

Califohnia.  /,oi  Angelt».— Los  Angeles  Stenographers'  Association;  organized 
in  the  fall  of  I8ffi2.  President,  F.  II.  Longlcy;  vice-president,  E.  L.  King;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Mngrmv ;  treasurer.  Miss  Ida  Ncwkirk. 

Colobado.  Dcnecr.— Denver  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  Chan.  W. 
Reitler;  first  vice-president,  C.  A.  (Jrominet;  second  vice  president,  Misa  Clara 
Irwin;  secretary,  Misa  Minnie  A.  Sauford;  treasurer.  W.  A.  But  chart. 

COHKxcnoCT.  Nao  Ilnein.— New  Haven  Stenographers'  Association.  President, 
E.  J.  Perkins;  vice -president.  Miss  Annie  Starkweather;  secretary,  W.  E.  Hoppenj 
treasurer.  Miss  Hal  tie  Sliepard. 

District  of  Columbia.  Wmbinglon.— Stenographers'  Association  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.      Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Itowlcy.     Other  officers  the  same  as  given  above, 

G.KORGIA.  Angtwta. — Augnsla  Sleicgranhic  Association,  l'rosideut,  Julian  P. 
Reid;  vice-president.,  Uosctia  Kcllj  ;  treasurer,  J.  F.  Davis;  s.inlary.  E.  11.  Hi. 
garth ;  librarian.  Miss  A  Ids  worth. 

Macon.— Macon  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  May  I!<,  18'J2.  President, 
C.  E.  Anderson;  vice-president,  II.  N.  ilannahau;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  L. 

Illinois.  Muominglon.— Bloomiugton  Stenographers'  Association.  President, 
Clayton  C.  Heir;  first  viee-presirlehl.  Miss  I'jiunioS.  Roberts;  second  vice -president, 
Kilwiird  Harkness;  secretary,  Miss  Margaret  E.  King;  librarian,  AnnaM.  Campbell; 
treasurer,  L.  V.  Fnlwiler. 

Hltioiii  i n r)(()ii, — McLean  County  Stenographers'  Assoeial  inn.  President,  C.  E. 
Baker;  first  vice-president,  Prank  Fisher;  second  rice-president,  Misa  Minnie 
Walker;  secretary,  Miss  Hattk  a.  Long;  tnasniet,  Frank  Jaoobf. 

Chicago.—  Chicago  Law  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  David  S.  Geer; 
secretary,  J.  L.  Bennetl ;  treasurer,  R.  V.  Moore. 

Chicago. — National  Association  of  Women  Stenographers.  President,  Miss  Elixs- 
beth  C.MemJI,-  B«t vice-president,  Miss  Harriet  A. Sliinn;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Martha  Louise  Allen. 
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Georgia.  Atlanta. — Atlanta  Stenographic  Association;  organized 
January  24, 1891;  meetings  held  at  49£  Whitehall  street;  membership, 
52.  President,  A.  F.  Cooledge;  vice  president,  A.  0.  Briscoe;  secre- 
tary, Georgia  Webster;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Orichton. 

Illinois.  Chicago. — Chicago  Stenographers'  Association ;  organized 
May  1, 1889;  rooms  at  116  Dearborn  street;  membership,  75.  Presi- 
dent, Isaac  S.  Dement;  first  vice-president,  Irwin  E.  Rockwell;  second 
vice-president,  Dan.  Brown ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Sidney  S.  C. 
Stewart. 

Joliet. — Joliet  Stenographers'  Association ;  organized  February  21, 
1890;  meetings  held  at  317  Jefferson  street;  membership,  18.  Presi- 
dent, George  Hingston;  vice-president,  Miss  Jennie  Gray;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Loie  Ditto;  librarian,  Miss  Kate  Baldwin. 

Indiana. — Indiana  State  Stenographers'  Association;  organized 
August  27, 1889;  membership,  76.  President,  J.  D.  Strachan,  Brazil; 
vice-president,  S.  P.  Carboy,  Valparaiso;  secretary,  Miss  Emma  Elliott, 

_  0  M  ■  ■       ■        ■ 

Chicago. — The  Stenographers'  Club  of  Chicago.  President,  C.  IT.  Rush;  vice- 
president,  Geo.  H.  Bradshaw;  secretary,  Miss  L.  £.  Icely;  treasurer,  Miss  Laura 
Nardin. 

Indian  Territory.  Muscogee. — Mnscogeo  Stenographers'  Association.  Presi- 
dent, Wm.  Fletcher  Whitaker;  secretary,  Wm.  A.  Smiley;  treasurer,  Alexander 
Sondenheimer. 

Indiana.— Indiana  State  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  W.  S.  Garber, 
Indianapolis;  vice-president,  W.  E.  McDermut,  Fort  Wayne;  secretary,  Geo.  B. 
Liockwood,  Peru;  treasurer,  Miss  Jennie  T.  Masson,  Indianapolis;  librarian,  Mrs. 
A.  D.  Leach,  Sullivan. 

Fort  Wayne. — Fort  Wayne  Business  College  Stenographers'  Association.  Presi- 
dent, W.  E.  McDerimit;  vice-president,  Charles  Miller;  secretary,  Ira  Sunday; 
treasurer,  Miss  Kitty  McLaughlin. 

Iowa. — Iowa  State  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  Walter  Irish,  Des 
Moines;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Laura  Flickinger,  Council  Bluffs;  Miss  Dora  M. 
Thomas,  Des  Moines;  F.  M.  Webster,  Decorah;  Miss  Lizzie  Kehoe,  Des  Moines;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Clarke,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas.  Hutchinson. — Hutchinson  Stenographic  Association;  organized  March 
16,  1892.  President,  Carr  W.  Taylor;  vice-president,  Miss  Dora  Vestal;  secretary, 
Ed.  F.  Harsha ;  treasurer,  Miss  Grace  Breazle. 

Louisiana.  New  Orleans. — New  Orleans  Stenographers'  Association.  Honorary 
president,  Charles  Nathan;  president,  Arthur  J.  Peters;  first  vice-president,  C.  F. 
Porter;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Bertha  Klute;  third  vice-president,  Miss  A. 
Morales;  secretary,  Miss  M.  L.  Breeden;  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  P.  Mclutyre;  finan- 
cial secretary,  E. S. Cross ;  treasurer,  B. T. Walshe,  jr.;  librarian,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Mo- 
Cants. 

Massachusetts. — New  England  Shorthand  Reporters' Association ;  organized  in 

1890.  President,  J.  M.  W.  Yerriuton,  Boston,  Mass. ;  vice-presidents,  F.  G.  Morris, 
Northampton,  Mass. ;  E.  Small,  Portland,  Mo. ;  Wells  H.  Johnson,  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
John  H.  Mimnis,  St. Albans,  Vt. ;  Edwin  R.  Gardner,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Frank  G. 
Fowler,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  recording  secretary,  Frank  II.  Burt,  Newton,  Mass.; 
corresponding  secretary,  William  B.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass.;  treasurer,  James  P. 
Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston. — Boston  Shorthand  Club,  32  Pemberton  Square;  organized  October  21, 

1891.  President,  Richard  F.  Sullivan;  first  vice-president,  Ewing  W.  Hamlen; 
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.Hi t.  F.  W.  Wood,  IinIiai!ii|iolis;  librarian,  SUsw.len- 
aJe-T,  Manon,  IndisoapoliB. 

itoaografbesaf  Association;  organized  April 
22,1890;  room  in  B.  Mi  A.  building;  membership,  30.     Presi 

:  rice -i*!-!— .iiii-nT .  Miss  Emma  Elliott;  secretary,  Miss  Carrie 
Day  Anderson;  librarian,  Miss  Emma  Rosenfeld. 
Fori  Wail, a-. — Fori  Wayne  Stenographers'  Association;   organized 
June  22,  1801 ;  meetings  held  at  Fort  Wayne  Business  College;  mem 
15.     President,  W.  K.  afoDermut;  rice-president,  T.  J.Logan; 
i  .  0.  Killer;  treasurer,  Florence  A.  Miller. 
Ihma.—  Iowa  Btate  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  -Inly  16, 
I vi;  membership,  .s-t.     President,   Walter  Irish,  Des  Hoitu 

-,  Miss  Dora  M.  Thomas,  Des Moines;  .Mis.  Laura  Fliekenger, 

i    president,  Mzt.»  M.  E.  Frits j  secretary,  Miss  K.  A.  Dwyer;  treasurer,  II. 

,—Hnli  Ste  no  <tt  aphis  Association,  181  Washington  street. 
I.fin*. — I.yuu    Stenographers'  Associatioii:    organized    February   13.  1893.     Presi- 
il.-iii,  ,i.  .1.  M .■' •  n (tin ;    ■■  ice- president,  ili--  nd  treasurer. 

Mi™  B.  U    •■ 

!   .v,  Stenographers'  Association.    President.  Thomas 

t.  Di .  I  leorga  l'.  Higbea,  Marquette. 

,.!      SJiaaoi  t!Ug.-  Kai  ■|.!..r-1  Aaaoctattnn. 

Homtaha,     Hii'ii". — Helena  Stenographers'  Association;  organised  .lao nary  34, 
lent,  F.   W    Met  tier;   rice-preaident,  E.  (i.   Worden;  treasurer,  W.  1. 
Harrison  i  swretary,  J.  I'  St;iH'nril._ 

■  tPSUlBK,  M'<>"  '"■■■'  '■  Manchester  Stenographers'  Association;  organ- 
ised Hareb  31,  1883.  President,  A.  E.  Herrick;  vice-president,  James  P.  Crowley; 
m tii  i .ii  v,  \Iis«  iinuii-  E,  Daniels;  treasurer.  Miss  Alice  M.  Stuart. 

kteiaon  Stenographers'  Association;  urbanized  March 

■  ■:■  lident,  Robert  Armstrong;  vici-pn-iiii-nt,  Hiss  Anna  II.  Cbilds;  swre- 
Miuuiu  Forks;  nsalatant  secretary,  Miss  E.  M.  Anger;  treasurer,   Isaae 

Ni.u  I'.iiik.  —  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  George  8. 
Bishop,  Ni<«  YiiiU  ;  '  oi-|ii.'-.liliiil.,  i'liarl.-s  F.  Kiujf.  Glens  I 'ails;  Secretary  and  treaa- 
.    ji  ,  Altianj  i  librarian,  Mrs.  Bliss  B.  Burns,  New  Fork. 

Atttttciilnm.— The  Amsterdam  A'nil-iiiy  shorthand  Association;  organized  May  19, 
I88S.  Pn  sideut,  A.  W,  i.ou-;  rice-president,  ,1.  P.  MeEJwaiu;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Mias  Mabel  0.  Shelley;  librarian,  Miaa  A.  Donlon. 

Itiu-iliiiinliiH.  -  Assoeial  ion  of  Stenographers    anil    Bookkeepers.      President,  J.   F. 

Rilej  .  aai  rotary,  Miss  Agnes  Ticmey. 

lirmitlyu. — BrooU]  ii  Stenographers'  Association,  No.  440  Franklin  avenue.  Presi. 
iii-iii,  II.  J.  Kippel;  lirsi  rli  B-preaident,  S.  .S.  Tuthill;  second  viee- president.  George 
II.     Speck  j     coWOApnndini;    .secretary,    E.    J- .    Treat;     assistant    .se.-ivt:iry,    Edmund 

Wright j  recording  secretary,    Miss   Ruth   M,    Rildroth;  treasurer,  E.  M.  Martin; 

linaiirial  siiii'iiivy.   IjIwiu,!  (i.  Haiti. 

I  linira  Staugraphenr  Association;  organized  December  5,  1891.  Presi- 
dent. ,1.  W.  Roberta;   nee-preaident  and  secretary.  L.  V.  Shoemaker. 

■■■■'..  -Gluiersvilk'  Sii  nourapiii''  Circle.  Pr.-.-iileiit,  E.  A.  Silt]  iff;  Vtee- 
piisi.dnF.  M.  E.  BushneQ;  secretary  ,  Mr.  Enerick;  treasurer,  L.  M.  Van  Derzee. 

,\  .«■  Yuri.  —  German  \ 1 1 n ■  i  i i  j ii i  stenographic  Society  "Qabelsberger."  President, 
Adelph  Frank;  aocretary,  L>r.  Uudoll  Tumboj  treaaorer,  C.  dtiam-k;  librarian,  IL 
Hugo, 
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Council  Bluffs;  F.  M.  Webster,  Decorah;  W.  S.  Briggs,  Ottumwa;  sec- 
retary suul  treasurer,  Miss  Oarrie  A.  Clarke,  I)es  Moines;  librarian^ 
Miss  Lizzie  Kehoe,  Des  Moines. 

Kansas. — Kansas  Court  Reporters'  Assocfation;  organized  Decem- 
ber 27,  1889;  membership,  20.  President,  John  H.  Faze],  Wichita; 
vice-president,  B.  F.  Martin,  Alma;  secretary,  F.  K.  Raymond ;  assistant 
secretary,  Mrs.  Ella  C.  Porter,  Fort  Scott;  treasurer*  C.  E,  Carrolly 
Alma. 

Topeka. — The  Topeka  Stenographers'  Association ;  organized  March 
1,  1891;  meetings  held  at  006  Kansas  avenue;  membership,  22.  Pres- 
ident, J.  M.  Hawkins;  vice-president,  H.  C.  Caldwell;  secretary,  W.  & 
Chaney;  treasurer,  E.  C.  Beynou;  librarian,  B.  L.  Spargur. 

New  York. — Harlem  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  Tony  H.  Frohlick; 
vice-president,  Richard  Ritter;  treasurer,  John  Groshans;  financial  secretary,  Wil- 
liam Shnpp;  recording  secretary,  Henry  Rentz. 

Mew  York. — Metropolitan  Stenographers'  Association ;  club  house,  333  W.  Twenty- 
third  street.  President,  H.  C.  Koss;  vice-presidents,  W.  T.  Salter  and  G.  W.  P. 
Ramsey;  secretary,  II.  W.  Brent;  treasurer,  J.  J.  Haley;  assistant  treasurer,  John 
W.  Lafferty;  assistant  secretary,  Wilfred  I.  Harrison;  assistant  librarian,  W.  J. 
Finnan. 

New  York. — The  Stenographers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  President, 
W.  H.  Spedding;  first  vice-president,  E.  G.  Ostrander;  second  vice-president,  Miss 
F.  V.  Gross;  secretary,  G.  Haller;  treasurer,  Charles  Hoberg. 

Port  Jervis. — The  Pitman- Howard  Stenographers'  Correspondence  Association; 
organized  1892.  President,  Daniel  J.  Munday,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  secretary,  George 
M.  Laubshire,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.;  treasurer,  Richard  P.  Rutland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Syracuse. — Syracuse  Stenographic  Association.  President,  J.  A.  Dakin;  first  vice- 
president,  Miss  S.  M.  Henley;  second  vice-president,  J.  M.  Keen;  secretary,  John 
Stedman;  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Jessie  E.  Murray ;  assistant  secretary,  Miss 
Gertrude  Ellison;  treasurer,  Raymond  Clapp. 

Ohio. — Ohio  State  Stenographers'  Association.  President,  J.  G.  Ponierene,  Cleve- 
land ;  first  vice-president,  Charles  J.  Hall,  Dayton ;  second  vice-president,  H.  K. 
Sander,  Akron;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Patteson,  Cleveland; 
librarian,  Jerome  1$.  Howard,  Cincinnati. 

Akron. — Akron  Stenographers' Association.  President,  H.  K.  Sauder;  vice-presi- 
dent, H.  A.  Miller;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Etta  Todd;  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Emma  Graham. 

Cleveland. — Cleveland  Stenographers' Association.  President,  A.  R.  Bailey;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Patteson;  secretary  Miss  Anna  M.  Kosbab. 

Columbus. — East  Side  Stenographic  Circle.  President,  Rev.  W.  C  Holliday ;  vice- 
president,  John  Payne ;  secretary,  Miss  Nettie  Ganong. 

Gal  lion. — Gallion  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  May,  1891.  Secretary, 
E.  E.  Faraum. 

Oxford. — Oxford  Stenographers'  Association.     President,  Miss  Alice  Tucker. 

Toledo. — Toledo  Stenographers'  Association. 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia. — The  New  Century  Stenographic  Association. 
President,  Miss  Viola  Richmond;  secretary,  Miss  F.  Arthur. 

Cooper*tvicn. — Cooperstown  Stenographers'  Association.     Secretary,  J.  W.  Beers. 

Pittsburg. — Pittsburg  Stenographers*  Association.  President,  A.  M.  Martin;  vice- 
president,  H.  M.  Kuester;  secretary,  Fred.  B.  Sankey;  assistant  secretary,  G.  D. 
Turner;  treasurer,  Georgo  Womsley. 

Soranton. — Scranton  Stenographers'  Association.    President,  John  £ajlor;  first 
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W'Uiiiiifan. — Wi  IliiiLitiiTi  Shorthand  Society;  organized  May  1,  18511; 
members liip,  12.  President,  J, B. Davis;  vice-president,  linger  Wilson; 
secretary  treasurer,  ('.  -I.  Woluver;  librarian,  C.  Welch. 

Kentucky.    Louixrille. — Louisville     Stenographers'    Association; 
organized  June  12, 1891;  meetings  beld  temporarily  at  Bryant  and  S 
ton  College;  membership,  15.     President,  A.  F.  Steber;  first  viee-p 
dent,  S.-G.  Rosson;  second  vice-president.  Miss  Anna  M.  Roth; 
tary,  J.  L.  Riehm;  assistant  secretary,  Miss  Claudia  C.  Shank; 
urn,  Miss  Sarah  Dict'el;  librarian,  Leslie  T.  E  as  tin. 

Louisiana.    Neiv  Orlrans. — The  New  Orleans  Stenographers'  Ase 
ciation;  organized  August  10,  1889;   rooms  at  No.  21  Prytauia  S 
membership,  SO.     President,  John  E.   Huffman;  honorary  president, 

vice-president,  C.  P.  O'Malley;  second  i  iiepn'siili-nt,  Miss  Margery  1 
vice-presideut,  Miss  Kate  Potts;  recording  seen-lary,  Mitts  D.  A.  Jouei 
In  iwretMj,  1'.  W.  Emerieh ;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Brands. 

BbDcb  Island.— Rhode  Island  Stenographers'  Association.  Secretary,  Miss  1 
C.  Almy. 

BOCta  Carolina.— Palmetto  State  Stenographers'  Association.  .  President,  1 
liam  F,  Bird,  Charleston;  vice-president  siiul  secretary,  II.  E.  Gyles,  Oh:iricsto 
treasurer.  Miss  L.  W.  Bicaiso. 

TtNNKSsiE.      ('hatltiHOoya. — Chal  t:im><  ><,';]    Stenographers'   Association  ;  0 
Ft-biumy,   1M*J.      President,  Harry  L.  Cook:   lirst   vice-president.   Miss  Jennie  1 
second  vice-president,  W,  C.  Stephens;  treasurer,  Mian  Nellie  Bennett;  aecreta 
F.  A.  Moody. 

.Vaslit'if/e.—NasliviHo  Stenographers'  Association,  organized  January  f!,  1S9 
dent.  James  II.  Jaeksrui;  lirst  lire- president.  Miss  Anna  llageman;  second  v 
dent,  8.  W.  Harwond;  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  P.  Hickman;  treasurer,  W.  B.  Sbas 

Texas.      Dalian. — Dallas  Stenographers'  Association.      President,   F.  C.  ', 
vice -president,  YV.  R.  Guam;   secretary  and   treasurer,  Miss  Nicholson; 
secretary.  Miss  I.  IS.  Rowans. 

Fori  PTurifc.— Fort  Worth  Stenographers'  Union.     Secretary  pro  (en.,  Miss  I 
Eddleioiill. 

C,iU\  uliiti.-  -Gals  -est  on  SlctiOi;['ii|,tii-ri,»Assmial  inn.      I 'resident,  M.  II.  Harper; 
president,  C.  K.  Powers;  secretary,  C.  F.  White;  treasurer,  Mr.  Aberuathy;  liltrarii 
Miss  K.  K.  Cameron. 

liVtcu.  —  Waco  Stenographers'   Union;  orgiini/ed  November  11,  1892.     Presid 
Mnniie  Winu-r;  vice-president,  .John  Eaton;  aeorataxy,   R.  A.  Huurick; 
Miss  lire-. 

VlBQIKlA.  Hiltinoke.—Tha  Stenographers'  Assorhiuon  of  Kouiiufcit; 
Man  li  34,  18111.  President,  F.  Helves  tine  J  vice-president,  II.  M.  Hooker; 
C.  A.  Carpenter;  treasurer,  G.  L.  Hart. 

U'l.-i  .>nsin*.  JanMvilU.— Hook kee p<  rs  iind  Sleno^nqilier.s'  Association.  1'res 
Arthur  Harris;  vice-president,  Emma  Hheofor;  secretary,  Emma  Si  Lmidlej  ; 
ui'er,  George  \V.  Bainl, 

Mihui'ikie. — Mihvinikrd  Stenographers'  Association,  President,  II.  Mitchell  V 
unit ;  v  ioe-president,  Miss  [da  BanfbTd  j  secretary,  A.  l.nngtree;  assistant  Beeretai 
Miss  H.  Phillips;  treasurer,  J  no.  Maxwell. 

J&hcauket. — Milwaukee  Stenographers'  Society.     President,  Henry  D.  ( 
vice-presidents,  C.  G.  Porter,  Miss  Fannie  Morati.  Raymond  1(.  Prakier,  W,  S.  1 
pan)  secretary,  Miss  Alice  E.  Stager;  assistant  secretary,  T.  N.  Brown; 
George  H.  Bnrnham. 

IF'mr  Superior.— West  Superior  Steuographcrs'  Union. 
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Charles  E.  Nathan;  first  vice-president,  Miss  M.  L.  Breeden;  second 
vice-president,  L.  L.  Purvis;  third  vice-president,  R.  S.  Cross;  secre- 
tary, A.  J.  Peters;  assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  P.  Mclntyre;  financial 
secretary,  J.  II.  Eddy;  treasurer,  Eug.  Bacarisse;  librarian,  Miss  M. 
Winterhalder. 

Maine.  Portland. — Portland  Stenographers'  Association;  organ- 
ized November  5,  1881);  meetings  held  at  Philharmonic  Hall;  member- 
ship, 50.  President,  Ruel  Small;  first  vice  president,  Bates  Torrey; 
second  vice  president,  Miss  H.  A.  Larrabee;  secretary,  Miss  A.  L.  Saw- 
yer; treasurer,  II.  C.  Farr. 

Massachusetts.  Boston. — The  Hall  Stenographic  Association; 
organized  in  December,  1890;  meetings  held  at  657  Washington  street; 
membership,  50.  President,  A.  O.  Hall;  vice-president,  H.  E.  May- 
nard;  secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  C.  Hall. 

Michigan. — Michigan  State  Law  Stenographers'  Association;  organ- 
ized December  26, 1890;  membership,  27.  President,  Henry  F.  Walch, 
Grand  Rapids;  vice  president,  George  Gattrell,  Marshall;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  George  C.  Higbee,  Marquette. 

Minnesota.  St.  Paul. — Stenographers'  Business  Association  of  St. 
Paul;  organized  January  16, 1890;  meetings  held  in  court-house  build- 
ing; membership,  20.  President,  P.  L.  Wing;  first  vice-president,  F. 
Shelberg;  second  vice-president,  Will  U.Smith;  secretary,  J.  W.Eank; 
assistant  secretary,  Miss  Maggie  E.  Barry. 

Missouri.  Kansas  City. — Kansas  City  Stenographers'  Association; 
organized  May  10,  1890;  membership,  146.  President,  A.  P.  Barnett; 
vice-president,  M.  A.  Goodwin;  secretary,  T.  W.  Van  Cleave;  treas- 
urer, D.  A.  Parsons. 

St.  Joseph. — St.  Joseph  Stenographers'  Association ;  organized  De- 
cember 13, 1890;  meetings  held  at  Electric  City  Business  College; 
membership,  25.  President,  C.  O.  Johnson;  vice-president,  D.  W. 
Stauber;  recording  secretary,  Nora  Lee  Yeager;  corresponding  secre- 
tary, James  Christensen;  treasurer,  Charles  A.  Clark. 

Nebraska. — The  Nebraska  State  Stenographers' Association;  organ- 
ized June  2, 1888;  annual  meetings  held  at  Lincoln;  membership,  20. 
President,  E.  R.  Mockett,  Lincoln;  vice-president,  George  Coupland, 
Elgin;  secretary  and^fcreasurer,  Jno.  W.  Brewster,  Kearney. 

New  Jersey.  Trenton. — Trenton  Stenographers'  Association; 
organized  June  1,  1891.  President,  Kendrick  C.  Hill;  vice-president, 
J.  William  Backes;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  William  L.  Keephart; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Stella  Garrish;  librarian,  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Muse. 

New  York. — The  New  York  State  Stenographers'  Association; 
organized  August  18,  1876;  membership  (active),  67.  President, 
Thomas  R.  Griffith,  Rochester;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Clara E.  Brockway, 
Brooklyn ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Clara  A.  White,  Elmira  j  libra- 
rian, Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Burnz,  New  York. 
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HriMikiyi),— The  Brooklyn  Stenographers'  Association;  organized 
February  17,1890;  dab  bouse,  207  Washington  avenue;  membership, 
177.    President,  W.  P.  Charles;  vice-president.  Charles  8.  Findlay;  see- 

i  i  ice  president,  Zander  Snyder;  secretary ,  11.  .1.  Rippel;  assistant 

secretary,  Daniel  A.  Samiuis;  recording  secretary,  Miss  J.  M.  Hayes; 
treasurer,  B,  M.  Martin. 

Brooklyn.— The  Society  of  American  Phonographera ;  organized  in 
March,  18110;  membership,  -«.     Honorary   secretary,  Arthur  \\ ihnot 
[OSS  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  \.  Y. 

A-.--  JVn  /.-.— German  American  Stenographic  Society  "Gabelsbf 
gexf  organized  October  25,  1884;  meetings  at  166  Second  avennoj 
membership,  40.  President,  Albert  Btiircke;  secretary,  Dr.  Undid! 
Xooibo;  treasurer,  Hermann  P.  KlittUe:  librarian,  Eugene  H.  WanX 

X<:ir  York. — Harlem  Stenographic  Association;  organized  April  1, 
1890;  incorporated  October  10,  1890;  i tings  held  at  2370  Second  ave- 
nue; membership,  about.  (10.     President,  Charles  A.  Wilhofl ;  firs!  vice 

president,  Frank  T.  Noble;  si id  rice-president,  Marguerite  E.  Ditt- 

iiiar;  record  in;;  secretary.  I'.ohert  A.  Mel HeUan ;  first  corresponding 
secretary,  Frederick  Scbreiber,  jr.;  second  corresponding  secretary, 
Ida  Hoffman;  treasurer,  George  W.Crowley;  editor,  Frank  P.  liich- 
ardsOD. 

,\,,r  l  .rr/.. — The  Internationa]  Association  of  Stolze  Stenographers, 
New  fork;  organized  August  4,1891;  meetings  held  at  12  Rant  Eighth 
street;  membership,  40.  President,  F.  O.  Dettmann;  first  vice-presi 
dent,  Paul  Hock;  second  vice-president,  .lames  Dettmann;  English 
secretary,  M,  Lewy;  German  secretary,  F.  Prnppacher;  treasurer,  E. 
Tansig;  librarian,  O.  E.  Pfau. 

A< -a-  York. — Metropolitan  Stenographers'  Association;  organized 
November  24,  bSH5;  incorporated  September  27,  1S8H;  meetings  heM  ;it 
333  West  Twenty-third  street;  membership,  500.  President,  H.  C. 
Knss;  ftrsl  vice  [(resident,  -lames  Feely;  second  vice-president,  J.  J.  A. 
(.'ottrell;  secretary,  John  It.  Geary;  treasurer,  D.  II.  Thomas;  assist- 
ant treasurer, G.  BurtMyrick;  librarian,  B.  Wood ;  assistant  librarian, 
Miss  (i.  V.  Stevenson. 

Xrii-  York. — The  Stenographers'Associatiouof  theCityof  N< 
organized  November  24,  1884;  meetings  held  at  95  Lexington  avenue; 
membership,  about.  400.     President,  T.  M.  Wall;  first  vice-president, 
,1,    N.    Kimball;  sec-mid    vice  president,    !■'.  G.   Effray;   secretary,  F.  11. 
l'orler;  treasurer,  Charles  lloberg:    assistant  treasurer,  E.G.  Guld- 

lllldl. 

New  York. — Stolze'scher  Stenographen-verein  zn  New  York;  organ- 
ized October  21,  IS7I;  meetings  held  at  20J  First  street;  membership, 
36.  President, Ernsl  Pingelf  secretary.  Engeo  Daiber;  cashier,  Angus) 
lloiinnii;  treasurer,  William  Friedrioh;  librarian,  John  Wider. 

,\Y»-  Fork. — Women  Stenographers  and  Typewritists'  Union;  organ 
ized  April  21, 1891;  meetings  held  temporarily  at  142  East  Pil'ty-lii'th 
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street;  membership,  1(».  Chairman,  Therese  Aul>:  corrc.>ponding  sec- 
retary  and  treasurer,  Henrietta  II.  Stoddart;  recording  ■ secretary,  Lucia 
Levy. 

htwhatttr. — Flower  City  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  April 
lit,  1S!)0;  meetings  held  at  county  judge's  chambers,  court  house;  mem- 
ltership,  50.  President,  A.  I*.  Little;  first  vice-president,  W.  K.  Lan- 
sing; second  vice-president,  Miss  F.  M.  Karles;  secretary,  Miss  Annie 
JI.  Croughton;  treasurer,  F.  M.  C.  Wellar. 

North  Cakulina.  RuUiah.—  Raleigh  Shorthand  Writers'  Associa- 
tion: organized  May  .'*,  1SU0;  membership,  10.  President,  William 
Kasdale;  vice  president,  Henry  W.  Miller;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Weldou  T.  Smith. 

Oliio. — Ohio  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  August  14, 1883; 
membership  at  date  of  organization,  70.  President,  .John  Collins,  Day- 
-ton;  lirst  vice-president,  W.  II.  Pritchard,  New  Lisbon;  second  vice- 
president,  IJ.  K.  Sander.  Akron;  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Pattcson, 
Cleveland;  librarian,  Jerome  1>.  Howard,  (Mucin uati. 

Canton. — Canton  Stenographers'  Association;  organized  March  12, 
1880;  meetings  held  at  Canton  P>usiness  College;  membership,  15. 
President,  i i.  W.  Shaver;  vice-president.  Miss  Alice  Jones;  secretary, 
Oudie  Miller;  treasurer,  P.  Philippi. 

Cleveland. — The  Cleveland  Stenographers'  Association;  orgauized 
January  1,  I S80,  reorganized  ami  incorporated  March  31,  I  SOI;  meet- 
ings held  at  f>0  Euclid  avenue;  membership,  7.~>.  President.  L.  I). 
Wood:  lirst  vice-president,  Norman  S.  Kose;  second  vice-president- 
Miss  Ida  M.  Sieplein;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  F.  Kreukel;  assist, 
ant  secret  a  rv  and  treasurer.  Miss  I!\e  Latimer. 

Oxford. — Oxford  Stenographers*  Association;  organized  October  14, 
1800;  meetings  held  at  Oxford  College  for  Young  Ladies;  membership, 
12.  President.  Miss  Lizzie  Smith:  vice  president.  Miss  Lizzie  I >e  Witt; 
Becrctary-treasurer,  Miss  Minnie  Clark:  librarian.  Miss  Alice  Tucker. 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia.— *Y\w  New  Century  Stenographic 
Association:  organized  in  October.  Isss;  meetings  held  at  ll.'tlMiirard 
•street:  membership,  01,  of  which  number  L'O  are  associate  members. 
President,  Miss  Ida  F.  Turner:  vice-president,  Miss  .Jessie  Preston; 
recording  secretary.  Miss  Margaret  L.  Welsh;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  Fanny  Arthur;  treasurer,  Mi»  Clara  Lold;  librarian.  Miss  Viola 
1).  Richmond. • 

Philadelphia. — The  Philadelphia  Stenographers'  Association^  organ- 
ized March  L'*J,  ISSO;  meetings  held  at  ll.'SI  Oirard  street.  President- 
Francis  II.  Ilemperlcv;  vice  president,  Leiijamiu  S.  Hanks;  second 
vice  president.  Mis-*  Sue  1!.  Wilkiu>:  secretary,  (leorge  II.  Hardy; 
assistant  secretary,  Mi«  Agnes  F.  (hhmIwju;  treasurer.  Miss  dennie 
Mac  Ilarg;  librarian,  Fiigene  Mcllhone;  chairman  of  executive  com- 
mittee, James  15.  Piouner. 
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Rhode  [BLAND,— Rhode  Is! and  Stenographers' Association ;  organ- 
ized January  21,  l88Bj  meetings  hold  at  Batler  Exchange,  Proi  idesee, 
B.  I,;  membership,  43.  President,  T.  J.  Griffin;  vice-president)  1). 
McAuslan;  secretary,  Miss  M.  C.  Almy;  treasurer,  E.  L.  Rich. 

Tkntvemsek,.  Memphis. — Memphis  Stenographers'  Association;  or- 
ganized January  '2(i,  1891;  meetings  held  over  Baldwin's  Music  Hall; 
membership,  4U.  President,  J.  J.  McNavin;  rice-president,  W.S.  Salt; 
secretary,  L.  W.  Bowker;  treasurer,  Miss  Ploy  Davidson. 


SHORTHAND  MAGAZINES. 

The  following  journals  devoted  to  shorthand  writing  are  now  issued 
monthly  (except  where  otherwise  specified)  in  the  United  States:" 

Browne's  Phonographic  Weekly.  Conducted  by  I).  L.  Scott-Browne, 
New  Fork.     Publication  begun  in  1875.     #1  per  annum. 

Frank  Harrison's  Shorthand  Magazine,  Published  by  Frank  Har- 
rison, Boston,  Mass.    Publication  begun  in  1S89.     50  cents  per  annum. 

Muuson's  Phonographic  News  and  Teacher.  < '.  A.  Walworth,  pub- 
lisher, 108  E.  One  hundred  and  twenty- tilth  street,  New  York,  1'nbli- 
latiim  begun  in  187f>.    $2  per  annum. 

The  National  Stenographer.  Isaac  S.  Dement,  editor,  Chicago,  III. 
Publication  begun  in  18!N).     $1  per  annum. 

•  At  the  time  of  publication  (April,  1S93|,  the   following  additional  journals  ai 


Published  monthly  by  A.  J. 

iiitervulof  itiinjit-iiHtui],  iti  .Inly, 


Barnes's  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  1 
It.  Loula,  Mo.     Publication  revived 
1892.    60  cents  per  annum. 

Dictation.  Published  monthly  by  Isaac.  S.  Dement,  iti'.t  HearHurn  street,  Chicago, 
111.    Publication  begun  in  January,  1893. 

Frank  Harrison's  Shorthand  Weekly.  Publish!"!  by  t'rauk  Harrison,  Huston, 
Mans.     Publication  began  in  January.  1892.    *1  per  annum. 

The  Eiponent.  Edited  and  published  monthly  by  J.  C,  Cross,  Chicago,  Til.  This 
publication  «  :i.i  ili.-coiil  in  in-,  i  lor  ue;tiiy  I  loco  years  and  rei  ived  in  September,  1892. 
11,50  per  annum. 

Gokey'a  Shorthand  Magazine.  Edited  anil  published  quarterly  bj  Charles  1'. 
Gokey,  Paterson,  N.  J.     i'liblioiition  begun  in  January,  1892. 

Pacilio  Stenographer.  Edited  and  published  monthly  by  Clarence  9.  Merrill, 
San  Francisco,  Cal,     Publication  began  in  Ja try,  lSitli,    50  rents  per  ai 

The  Phonographic  Library.  Published  monthly  by  the  Phonographic  Institute 
Company,  Cin<  innali,  Ohio.     Publication  begun  in  April,  1892.    $1  per  a: 

The  Stenographic  World.  Chicago,  111.  Monthly.  Publication  began  in  August, 
1892.    50  cents  per  annum. 

The  Shorthand  World.  Edited  by  If.  A.  Smith,  Omaha,  Nobr.  Publication 
(monthly)  bogun  in  September,  1892.     50  ei 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  : 

Munsou's  Phonographic  News  and  Teacher  is  now  edited  by  George  Sbankland 
Walworth. 

The  Phonographic  Magazine  is  now  issued  semimonthly  by  the  Phonographic  Insti- 
tute Company  at  $1  pel  annum. 
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FerninVi  Monthly  Stenographer.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Pernin9 
Detroit,  Mich.    $1  per  annum. 

The  Phonographic  Magazine.  Jerome  B.  Howard, editor.  The  Pho- 
nographic Institute,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Publication  begun  January  1, 
1887.    $1.50  per  annum. 

The  Phonographic  World.  Edited  by  E.  N.  Miner,  70  Broadway, 
New  York.    Publication  begun  in  1885.    $1  per  annum. 

The  Ready  Writer.*  A.  L.  Thompson  and  C.  W.  Dearborn,  editors. 
Published  by  the  Ready  Writer  Company,  San  Francisco,  CaL  Publi- 
cation begun  June,  1891. 

The  Shorthand  Review.  Published  by  the  Shorthand  Review  Com- 
pany, 42  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  and  415-417  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.    Publication  begun  January,  1889.    50  cents  per  annum. 

The  Short-Hand  Writer.*  I).  P.  Lindsley,  publisher,  29  Park  Row, 
New  York.    Bimonthly.    75  cents  per  annum. 

The  Southern  Shorthand  Reporter.*  Published  by  E.  L.  Oraigmiles, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.    50  cents  per  annum. 

The  Stenographer.  Edited  by  Francis  II.  Hemperley.  Published 
by  The  Stenographer  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Publi- 
cation begun  as  The  Philadelphia  Stenographer,  May,  1890.  $1  per 
annum. 

The  Students'  Journal.  Devoted  to  Graham's  Standard  Phonogra- 
phy. Edited  and  published  by  Andrew  J.  Graham,  744  Broadway,  New 
York.    Publication  begun  in  1H72.    $1  per  annum. 

%  *  Defunct  at  the  date  of  publication. 
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SHORTHAND  ALPHABETS. 
EXPLANATION    OF   THE   PLATE. 

■  alphabets  appended  the  signs  in  every  ease  possible 

lHy  traced  from  the  treatises  on  the  several  systems. 

pit  lias  been  necessary  to  depend  upon  the  histories  of 
n.  published  in  181b'  and  1847,  respectively.  The 
s  do  account  of  the  signs  for  cb,  sli,  and  th,  but  it  is 
a  were  represented  in  nearly  all  methods. 
t  always  arranged  in  the  chronological  order  of  the 
wh  author,  but  represents  the  signs  as  modified  in 

lidely  known  editions.    Where  characters  are  reversed 
Imiddle  or  end  of  words  the, second  sign  is  given  iu 

trks  employed  iu  representing  the  phonetic  systems 
t  Webster.  No  mark  is  provided  by  him  for  the  brief 
sound  of  o  in  whole,  as  used  in  the  systems  of  I>uruz 
I  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  principles  of  pro- 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  reputation  of  Connecticut  in  education  is  an  enviable  one. 
Founding  one  of  the  first  public  school  systems  in  the  world's  history, 
before  the  stumps  of  trees  had  been  cleared  from  the  "  home-lots  "  and 
the  houses  built  to  shelter  the  settlers,  she  has  continued  to  be  zealous 
in  giving  all  of  her  children  a  common  school  education,  till  a  man  of 
Connecticut  birth  who  can  not  read  and  write  has  long  been  hard  to 
find. 

Not  content  with  this,  in  all  considerable  towns  Connecticut  has 
founded  high  schools  and  academics  which  are  equal  to  any  in  the 
land  and  thoroughly  prepare  the  students  for  life,  or  for  further  study 
in  the  colleges.  A  college  was  founded  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  peat  centers  of  learning  in  the  country. 
To  this,  in  later  years,  she  has  added  two  more,  and  having  been  cau- 
tious in  granting  college  charters,  she  enjoys  the  rare  honor  of  being  a 
State  with  no  dead  colleges,  nor  any  living  ones  which  are  not  of  high 
rank. 

Her  children,  imbibing  at  home  these  principles  of  universal  educa- 
tion, have  carried  the  same  wherever  they  have  gone  over  the  Union 
and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  the  nearer  West  bears  the 
name  of  "  New  Connecticut,7'  thus  commemorating  the  birthplace  of 
its  settlers. 
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Chapter  L 

HISTORY  OP  EDUCATION  TILL  THE  UNION  OF  NEW  HAVEN  AND 

CONNECTICUT. 

BEGINNING   OP   SCHOOLS. 

The  early  history  of  the  State  is  marked  by  a  series  of  confederations, 
which,  arising  from  one  cause  and  another,  compacted  the  separate  in- 
dividual settlements  into  one  homogeneous  body  politic. 

The  three  river  towns  formed  Connecticut,  to  which  Saybrook  later 
joined  itself.  Now  Haven,  Guilford,  Milford,  Stamford,  and  Southold 
formed  the  "Now  Haven  jurisdiction,77  and  finally  were  themselves 
added  to  Connecticut  in  the  beginning  of  1665. 

The  early  settlers  of  these  towns  were  of  the  best  Puritan  blood  in 
England,  coming  here  with,  a  fixed  purpose  to  erect  commonwealths 
where  God  might  be  worshiped  as  they  thought  right.  Many  of  thai 
had  been  educated  at  the  great  English  universities,  and  all  of  them 
were  of  more  than  average  intelligence.  Reverencing  the  Bible  as 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  their  guide  even  in  the  pettiest  details 
of  life,  they  could  not  but  strive  that  their  children  might  be  able  to 
read  the  precious  book,  and  this  was  an  additional  reason  for  them  to 
establish  schools. 

This  they  were  not  remiss  in  doing.  New  Haven  took  steps  very 
early,  since  it  was  guided  by  the  matchless  intellects  of  John  Daven- 
port and  Theophilus  Eaton.  These  two  extraordinary  men,  whose  in- 
fluence has  been  so  deep  and  lasting,  by  making  every  freeman  a  voter 
and  eligible  to  office,  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  make  education  uni- 
versal. To  have  a  college  in  New  Haven  is  said  to  have  been  part  of 
Davenport's  original  plan  for  the  colony,  and  toward  that  goal  he 
pressed  all  his  life,  though  the  success  of  his  enterprise  did  not  come 
till  years  after  his  death. 

More  truly  than  any  other  one  man  may  he  be  said  to  be  the  father 
of  the  idea  which  resulted  in  Yale  1 7n  i  versi ty.  But  none  realized  better 
than  this  far-seeing,  energetic  man  that  a  college  could  not  come  first; 
but  a  beginning  must  be  made  lower  down  with  a  grammar  school. 
Therefore, !  almost  before  the  colonists  were  under  shelter,  only  a  little 


'A  school  wm  probably  established  before  they  had  been  here  for  a  year,  since  la 
VU§  the  records  read:  "Thomas  Fug  ill  in  required  by  the  Court  to  keep  Charles 
Hifinson,  an  indentured  apprentice,  at  hcUooI  one  year,  or  else  advantage  him  as 
moon  in  his  odacation  as  one  year's  mhooliug  comes  to." — N.  H.  Roc.,i, — ;  OonnemV 
font  Civil  Polity  and  8chools.— Atnerirari  Journal  of  Jidneasioa,  XXT1UV 103. 


pRY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

i  the  time  tliey  first  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
fceneral  court,  on  Christmas  day,  1041,  voted  "thatt  a 
I  up  in  this  towne  anil  our  pastor  Mr.  Davenport,  to- 
lagistrates.  shall  consider  whatt  yearly  allowance  ia 
|  itt  out  of  the  comon  stock  of  the  towne,  and  allao 
arc  meet  to  lie  observed  in  and  about  the  same.'" 
,  early  record  of  a  Connecticut  school,  the  super- 
Ijyman  which  has  continued  until  the  present;  caus- 
lergyuieu  in  a  village  to  be  chosen  school  visitors. 
.  Ezekii-1  Cheever !  was  the  first  teacher,  getting  at 
■rec  years,  jCI'O  annually,  which  in  August,  16(4,  was 
i  vote  enlarging  his  salary,  in  its  preamble,  gives 
I  they  intended  the  school  to  accomplish.  It  was  to 
J  training  npp  of  youth  in  this  towne,  that,  through 
■y  may  be  fitted  for  p  oblique  service  hereafter,  either 
lionweale,"3 

t.-d  the  court  that  ho  heard  ihe  schools  master  la 
Unas  ]io  hath  so  many  English  scholars,  which  he  moat 
i.'V.t  tli>'  town's  mi  lid  ami  it  wna  now  ordered  that  the 
|wn>l  lurk  sii.h  Bcli.-larn,  an  lie  bci-ch  doth  not  answer  the  first 
10  jinr-  ii  t«  of  en eh  cliilil  r.  11  were  desired  not  to  send  them. 
lily  that  the  New  Haven  free  school  was  meant  to  be, 
■ototvpe,  a  Latin  school.' 
tin-  jurisdiction  followed  Xew  Haven's  example, 
ool  us  early  as  W40,  with  tuition  at  the  rate  of  4 
and  Lev.  John  II igginson  as  teacher,* and  ia  1057 
ilford  hath  made  provision  iu  a  comfortable  way."1 
even  earlier  than  her  sister  colony.1  In  1042,  the 
appropriated  "thirty  pounds  a  year  to  the  town 
nl,  1043,  Mr.  Andrews  was  hired  to  teach  for  a  year 
£1(1  therefor.  At  this  school  the  charges  for  tuition 
.car,  and  fur  short  periods  sixpence  per  week.9  In 
»r  better  conveuiency  than  hitherto  hath  been  at- 

I  , ,  v.  ( .1,  nire.1  .•:  I  .:j-«  out  of the  estate  of  Mr.  Trobriiljre,  "wch 


[jritww,  litinwtf  a  pn j »il   in  the  Leicester  Grammar  School, 

.:■  -.r-l  iu  [6:w.     Trmiil.ull'*  Hartford  Co.  Hook,  I,  pp.  639-630. 

ll,  "-■I      In  |fili'.  iiinmi"  the  t..wii'n  goods  wo  find  "2  large  gum 

■    r  I  in  us-  I" -1'Hi  ^- in ••  In  I  lie  t'lwn,  in  llie  school -hriu*e." — Ameri- 


.  l»o. 


u  t..  be  support. 
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tained  for  the  keeping  of  a  school,"  "  which  is  looked  upon  as  conducing 
much  to  the  good  of  the  present  age  and  that  of  the  future,"  a  school- 
house  is  to  be  built  at  Hartford,  and  is  not  to  "  be  devoted  to  any  other 
use  or  employment.™ 

Windsor,  another  of  the  river  towns,  had  a  school  as  early  as  1656, 
and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  none  of  the  original  .settlements 
failed  to  establish  a  school  within  twenty  years  of  its  founding.  Still 
the  death  of  Hooker  and  ITaynes,  and  the  removal  of  Goodwin,  Bus- 
sell,  and  Ludlow,  prevented  Connecticut  from  having  as  good  an  edu- 
cational system  as  New  Haven. 

EARLY   LAWS. 

The  Connecticut  code  of  1650  has  rigid  rules  in  reference  to  educa- 
tion, which  are  of  great  interest.    The  law  recites  that — 

Forasmuch  as  the  good  Education  of  (  hildrcn  is  of  singular  bchoofe  and  benefitt to 
any  Commonwealth,  and,  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  indulgent  and 
negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  kimlc;— It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and 
Authority  thereof,  that  the  Seloct  men  of  every  Towne,  in  the  several  precincts  and 
quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  thuire  brethren  and  neigh- 
bours, to  see  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  Barbarism  in  any  of  their 
faiuilyes,  as  not  to  indeavor  to  teach  by  themselves  or  others,  theire  Children  and 
Apprentices,  so  much  Learning  as  may  inahlo  them  perfectly  to  read  the  Ingliah 
tounge,  and  knowledge  of  the  Capitall  Lawes,  uppon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  neglect  therein;  Allso  that  all  Masters  of  familyes  doe,  once  a  weeke  at  least, 
catechise  theire  children  and  servants  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion.  • 

Compulsory  education  has  been  hailed  as  a  new  thing;  but  these 
early  fathers,  in  their  devotion  to  education,  framed  as  strict  a  law  as 
any  to-day.  To  them,  religious  education  was  as  important  as  secular. 
Indeed  they  established  schools  to  prevent  that  "one  chiefe  project  of 
that  old  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keepc  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, •  •  •  and  that  Learning  may  not  bee  buried  in  the  Grave 
of  our  Forefathers  in  Church  and  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting 
our  indeavors,"  they  command  that  every  township  of  fifty  house- 
holders shall  have  a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing,  to  be  paid  by  the 
parents  of  the  scholars.  Furthornx  >rc,  when  there  shall  be  one  hundred 
householders, "  they  shall  set  t  up  a  ( J  rammer  School,  the  masters  thereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youths,  so  fa  it  as  they  may  bee  fitted  for  the 
University/'  To  enforce  this,  the  town  not  obeying  the  act  is  to  pay 
5  pounds  annually  "to  the  next  such  Schooled3 

The  New  Haven  code,  printed  in  1650,  contained  provisions  not  less 
stringent.    It  ordered — 

That  all  parents  and  Masters  doe  duly  endeavor,  either  by  their  own  ability  and 
labour,  or  by  improving  such  Sch<x>ImnM«  r,  or  other  helps  and  means,  aa  the 
Plantation  doth  afford,  or  the  family  may  conveniently  provide,  that  all  their 
Children  and  Apprentices,  as  they  grow  capable,  may  through  God's  blessing,  attain 

1  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvm,  1S5. 

'Conn.  Rec.,  u,  620.    Copied  from  the  Mass.  Code  of  1645. 

•Conn.  Bee.,  1.666. 
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Ivviiport,  was  even  more  zealous  than  her  elder  sister. 
HM4.  the  proposition  "for  the  reliefe  of  poor©  suhollars 
p  at  Cambridg  was  fully  approved  off,"  and  two  men 

to  receive  of  everyone  ■'  whose  hart  is  willing  to  con- 
"  The  purpose  was  stated  to  be  "that  children  (to 
Mrer  they  Jons)  being  lit  for  learning,  but  their  par- 
klieare  the  whole  chardgc,  might  the  better  be  trayued 
,o  service." '    This  first  collection  amounted  to  40  bushels 

0er  years  the  interest  tell  off,  and  ita  1047  the  governor 
g  the  worke  is  a  servico  to  Christ,  to  bring 

■  ftir  bis  service,  and  besides,  it  wilbe  &  reproach  that 
Scwh.iviii  is  falne  off  from  this  service."*    A  singlo  ad- 

to  have  been  insufficient,  ami  three  others  were  given.1 
at  Guilford,  on  December  17,  1615,  men  wore  ap- 
lYe  the  college  corn.    This  appointment  was  repeated 
,  and  doubtless  was  made  in  other  towns. 

ATTEMVTS  FOV.  A  COLLEUK  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

■  UUtory  says  of  tho  settlers  of  New  Haven  t* 

binnnir  nttr-mpti  nil  nl«tig,  from  Ilic  first  to  the  last  of  their  being  a  dfa- 
«  inch  an  wm  nliovo  tUuir  strength  to  promote  learning  by  puMla 
■  In  their  t»  to  set  up  u  college  anil  them  were  sundry  pro- 

mo land  lalil  up  in  order  thereto,  in  which  desires,  though  they 
1,  jet  lien   in  an   ImnoraMo  testimony  of  their  good  will  to  learning 
1  education  of  youth  and  may  have  ita  acceptance,  in  proportion  with 

g  lo  baild  a  temple,  though  it  was  effcetod  by  his  son. 

»  coUcRfl  was  the  desire  of  Davenport's  heart.    In  1047,  the 

8  on  the  distribution  of  home  lots  were  desired  to  "  consider 

p  what  lot  they  shall  see  neat  and  most  commodious  for  a 

bieh  they  desire  may  be  set  up  as  soon  as  their  ability  will 

HBtO."    In  1653,  smiie  attempt  must  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 

u,  in  on  the  records  of  Guilford  we  find  the  entry  that — 

«  matter  abont  a  Colled ge  at  New  Haven  wax  thought  to  be  too  groat  a  charge  for 
-•#  tkle  jurisdiction  to  undergoo  alone;  expect  ally  considering  the  unsettled  state 
Hhw  Hnven  Towne,  being  publiqnely  declared  from  the  deliberate  Judgment  of 
■  Most  understanding  mm  to  be  aplace<ifu<>  comfortable  subsistence  for^-e  proe- 
•  InkaMtantn  there.  But  if  Connecticut  do  Joyne,  the  planters  are  generally  will. 
f  to  bear  their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Col  lodge  there,  how- 
•  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodyear  for  his  kind  proffer  to  the  setting  forward 

ajar     Mr.  Goodyear  was  depot}*  governor  of  the  Colony,  and  generously 
*"      1  his  own  house,  though  lie  hud  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the 
i  iu  the  Delaware  land  troubles  and  the  loss  of  the 

'If.  H.  Bee.,  I,  MO.  'N.  II.  Kcc,  t,  318,  35-1,  357. 

•H.  II.  Bee.,  I,  210.  '  Hutchinson,  History  of  N.  E.,  I,  324. 

•K.  H.  Rett.,  I,  226.  '»,  II.  Boc.,  i,  376. 

•>.  H.  Km.,  i,  an. 
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>r  to  oncli  plain  and  ordi- 
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iputifB,  Offlt'K 

r  otliera  lio  propounded  concern- 

;  wnw  propounded  that  the  Court  would  tliink  of 
I  the  settitig  up  of  schools,"  aud  the  court  ordered 
ntalioii,  where  a  school©  is  not  alheady  set  up  and 
indeavors  shall  be  used  that  a  schoolemaster  be 
tend  that  worke."  The  salary  of  such  teacher 
l-  third  by  tlic  town  aud  two-thirds  from  tuitiou  fees.' 
it  was  added  "that  the  sonnes  of  all  the  inhab- 
;  1 1  i  --!  iriioii  shall  be  learned  to  write  a  ledgible  hand, 
o  capable  of  it."3 

,  the  energy  and  devotion  of  these  people  toward 

i  by  another  law.     This  provides  "for  encouragment 

HdUligcinly  &  constantly  (to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

ih   plantation)  apply  themselves  to  due  use  of 

nmt  of  learning,  wch  may  fitt  them  for  publick  serv- 

i'  freed  from  payment  of  rates  with  respect  to 

i  In  y  stop  studying,  they  are  to  pay  taxes  again.1 

COLLEGE  CORN. 

]■  people  >f  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  provide  for 
ir  own  children  at  home,  but  they  generously  aided 
!■  xt  niggling  college  which  Massachusetts  bad  just 
lr  giving  up  all  hopes  of  foundingonc  themselves  in 


ktp  tells 


'-illcg. 

in   it 


n  Cambridge,  being  nt  Connecticut  whjn 
i-il  (New  England)  Colonics,  moved  thctn 

maintenance  of  poor  Hcliolant  in  the  col- 
ilut  il  kliiiuld  be  rutiiinandod  to  the  depu- 

iiJti  s  «  uli in  llie  »t\  utaI  colunics  to  raise 
•■  ik  of  cnrii,  or  twelve  punc  mouoy,  or 
.iit  of  Councctiint  presently  performed.' 

the  recommendation,  Connecticut 

ivi-ry  town  to  receive  the  eontribu- 
u-ing  March  each  year.5  In  April, 
seasonably  to  attend  to  the  collec- 
this,  in  1053  the  colony  voted  £20 
•"•  and  incorporated  its  first  enact' 
•;  permanent  code."    New  Haven, 
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spurred  on  by  Davenport,  was  even  more  zealous  than  her  elder  sister. 
In  November,  1G44,  the  proposition  "for  the  reliefe  of  poore  sehollars 
att  the  colledge  at  Cambridg  was  fully  approved  off,"  and  two  men 
were  appointed  to  receive  of  everyone  t;  whoso  hart  is  willing  to  con- 
tribute thereunto."1  The  puqmse  was  stated  to  bo  "that  children  (to 
what  collony  soever  they  belong)  being  fit  for  learning,  but  their  par- 
ents not  able  to  beare  the  whole  cliardge,  might  the  better  be  trayned 
upp  for  publique  service."2  This  first  collection  amounted  to 40  bushels 
of  wheat3  In  later  years  the  interest  fell  off,  and  in  1647  the  governor 
urged  payment,  "considering  the  worke  is  a  servico  to  Christ,  to  bring 
up  yonge  plants  for  his  service,  and  besides,  it  wilbe  a  reproach  that 
it  shalbe  said  Newhaven  is  falnc  off  from  this  service.94  A  single  ad- 
monition seems  to  have  been  insufficient,  and  three  others  were  given.9 
In  the  plantation  at  Guilford,  on  December  17, 1645,  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  college  corn.  This  appointment  was  repeated 
for  several  years,  and  doubtless  was  made  in  other  towns. 

ATTEMPTS  FOR  A  COLLEGE  IN  NEW  HAVEN. 

Hutchinson's  History  says  of  the  settlers  of  New  Haven:* 

They  made  many  attempts  nil  along,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  their  being  a  dis- 
tinct colony,  ©Ten  inch  as  wero  abovo  their  strength  to  promote  learning  by  pnnllo 
schools.  Yea  it  was  in  their  hearts  to  set  up  a  college  and  there  were  sundry  pro- 
visions made  and  some  land  laid  up  in  order  thereto,  in  which  desires,  though  they 
in  issue  failed,  yet  there  is  an  honorable  testimony  of  their  good  will  to  learning 
and  liberal  education  of  youth  and  may  have  its  acceptance,  in  proportion  with 
Darid  desiring  to  build  a  temple,  thongh  it  was  effected  by  his  son. 

Trnly,  a  college  was  the  desire  of  Davenport's  heart  In  1047,  the 
committee  on  the  distribution  of  home  lots  were  desired  to  "  consider 
and  reserve  what  lot  they  shall  see  neat  and  most  commodious  for  a 
college,  which  they  desire  may  be  set  up  as  soon  as  their  ability  will 
reach  unto.*"  In  1652,  some  attempt  must  have  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, for  on  the  records  of  Guilford  we  find  the  entry  that — 

the  matter  abont  a  Colledge  at  Xew  Haven  was  thought  to  be  too  great  a  charge  for 
us  of  this  jurisdiction  to  undergoe  alone ;  especially  considering  the  unsettled  state 
of  New  Haren  Towne,  being  puMiquely  drclaml  from  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  most  understanding  men  to  be  a  place  of  no  comfortable  subsistence  foye  pres- 
ent inhabitants  there.  But  if  Connecticut  do  joyne,  the  planters  are  generally  wiU- 
ing  to  l>ear  their  just  proportion  for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  Colledge  there,  how- 
ever they  desire  thanks  to  Mr.  Goodyear  for  his  kind  proffer  to  the  setting  forward 
of  such  work. 

Mr.  Goodyear  was  deputy  governor  of  the  Colony,  and  generously 
offered  his  own  house,  though  he  had  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the 
financial  reverses  in  the  Delaware  land  troubles  and  the  loss  of  the 


»N.  II.  Rec.,  I,  149.  '  N.  H.  Hoc,  I,  318,  &J,  357. 

'N.  II.  Rec.,  I,  210.  «•  Hutchinson,  History  of  N.  E.,  I,  824. 

»N.  II.  Rec.,  i,  226.  » N.  II.  Rec.,  I,  376. 

«N.  II.  Bee.,  I,  311. 
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I  III  H)."it(asConiiccticutapparentrywouldnot"joyne,'* 
lept  till  then),  at  a  town  meeting  in  New  Haven,  it 
I  l«  know  the  town's  mind  "  on  the  setting  up  of  a 
i  objected,  but  all  seemed  willing,  provided  that 
•  tan  raise  here  will  doc  it."1  A  year  later,  theCol- 
■  up  and  the  governor  informed  the  general  court- 
iu  a  free  way  of  contribution,"  had  raised  £300  and 
|icr  towns  would  do.  MUford  promised  £100;  the  other 
•pared  and  desired  time  to  consult.  Accordingly 
is  appointed,  of  which  there  is  no  record.3  A  few 
,v  Haven  town  meeting,  the  subject  had  been  again 
ee  "in  some  respects  thisseemes  to  be  a  season  of 
■iiig  at  present  at  the  colledg  in  ye  Bay  concerning 
President  iMinster;  it  is  now  intended  to  be  pro- 
.  court  concerning  a  College;  therefore  this  towne 
they  will  do  by  way  of  incouragmt  for  yc  same, 
•II,  if  (liey  herein  give  a  good  example  to  ye  other 
ction,  being  free  iu  so  good  a  workc." 
id  Mr.  Hook  (bis  assistant)  were  both  present  npon 
spake  niui-h  to  incourag  the  worke,"  and  a  com- 
u  the  sever  all  planters  in  this  towne  and  take  from 
11   freely  give  to  this  worke."2     But  nothing  seems 


lluly,  I'm."),  "The  Governor  informed  the  Town  (Now 
>g  had  not  been  called,  but  for  furtherance  of 
i-.iricss  .if  much  concernment  for  the  good  of 
iced  the  other  towns  had  raised  £240,  which 
trauld  provide  a  house.  "  >"ow  there  wants  an 
i.'~i<lrnl,,\r."  lie  suggested  Xew  Haven  might 
:1m-  £3<)0  ilioy  had  subscribed,  iu  yearly  install- 
e  Town  will,  they  may  order  to  pay£00ayear 
rj  ."  This  hist  was  agreed  to.3 
rm-d  to  lit  tempt  a  college  "for  the  education  of 
.  in  lin  them  for  publick  services  in  church  and 
Lidefatigable  Davenport  wrote  to  Edward  Hop- 
.  Miii-in  law  i.l'  Eaton  and  one  of  the  first  set- 
■■  i  inning  dissatisfied  for  some  reason,  went  to 
l  ■    governor  of  Connecticut,  in  alternate  years 

■  it  returning  to   England  for  a  visit,  lie  was 

■  fleet  prison  by  Cromwell  and  so  did  not  return. 
wloiier  oftlie  admiralty  and  member  of  I'arlia- 
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ment  and  died  in  1657.    On  the  receipt  of  Davenport's  letter,  lie  wrote 
an  answer,  April  30, 1056,  in  which  he  said: 

That  which  the  Lord  hath  given  mco  in  those  parts,  I  ever  designed  the  greatest 
part  of  it  for  the  furtherance  of  the  worko  of  Chrint  in  those  ends  of  the  earth;  and, 
if  I  understand  that  a  colledgo  is  begun  and  like  to  be  carried  on  at  Newhaven  for 
the  good  of  posterity,  I  Khali  give  some  encouragmt  thereunto. 

Davenport  wrote  again,  but  before  he  could  get  an  answer  Hopkins 
died.  In  his  will  he  left  all  his  American  estate,  after  paying  some 
legacies,  to  Governor  Eaton,  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  and  two  others  of 
Hartford  as  trustees.1  Eaton  having  died  the  other  trustees  met  and 
appraised  the  estate  and  decided  that  as  the  trustees  were  chosen, 
two  from  New  Haven  and  two  from  Hartford,  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  divide  the  money,  which  amounted  to  £1,324,  between  the  two  places. 
This  they  did,  giving  also  £100  to  Harvard  and  a  part  of  the  estate  to 
ITadley,  "that  new  plantation  unto  which  sundry  of  Hartford  were  to 
remove  and  were  now  gone.r  2 

The  share  allotted  to  Hartford  was  £400  and  that  to  New  Haven 
£412.3  In  1000,  Davenport  handed  over  the  trust  to  the  general  court 
of  New  Haven,  making  a  long  and  clear  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
fund  and  the  conditions  that  were  attached  to  it.  This  part  of  the 
estate  was  "  for  promoveing  the  colledg- worke  in  a  graduall  way,  far 
the  education  of  youth  in  good  literature." 

The  conditions  he  required  were — 

That  the  rent  of  the  OysttTHh  ell -field,  formerly  separated  &>  reserved  for  ye  use  It 
benifit  of  a  colledgo,  bo  paid  from  this  time  forward  towards  the  makeing  of  some 
stocks  for  disbnrsment  of  necessary  charges  towards  ye  colledg;  that,  if  no  place 
can  be  found  more  convenient,  Mr.  Eldredd's  lot  be  given  for  the  use  of  the  colledg 
and  of  ye  colony  grammer  schoolc,  if  it  be  in  this  towne;  that  parents  will  keepe 
such  of  their  sonns  constantly  to  learning  in  the  schooles,  whom  they  intend  to  trains 
up  for  publick  serviceableness,  &  that  all  their  sonnes  may  learn  at  the  least  to  write 
and  cast  up  accounts  competently  &.  may  make  some  entrance  into  ye  Lattine  tongue. 

Also  that,  if  the  colony  settle  £40  per  annum  on  the  school  and  give 
£100  for  a  school  house  and  library,  the  town,  being  free  from  expense 
for  a  school,  "would  give  something  to  the  college."  So  much  for  the 
town;  from  the  colony  he  required  that  the  £40  per  annum,  formerly 
granted  for  a  grammar  school,  be  paid,  and  the  school  "  settled  in  one 
of  the  plantations,  and  that  a  schoolmaster  may  forthwith  be  provided 
to  teach  the  three  languages,  Lattine,  Greeke,  &  Hebrew,  soe  far  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  colledge."  Also  that,  if  the  school 
be  put  at  New  Ilaven,  the  governor,  magistrates,  elders,  and  depu- 
ties should  visit  it  yearly  "to  examine  ye  schollers  pfficiency  in  learn- 
ing;99 that  the  court  should  examine  the  .accounts  yearly;  that  a  commit- 
tee of  church  members  be  chosen  "to  consult  and  advise  in  emergent, 


,Ou  New  Haven  town  records  July  1,  KiT**,  wc  find  noted  a  legacy  of  "books  in- 
tended for  the  uae  of  a  coUcgt*,'*  in  (iovnnor  Katou'g  will.  Two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary, Hopkins  Grammar  School,  L.  \\\  liucon,  p.  46. 

«X.  H.  Rec.,  II,  370. 

•Hollister,  History  of  Conn.,  u,  5£>. 
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■it  may  concerne  ye,  schoole  or  collcdge,  and  that 
i-iid  that  lie  may  yo  better  perforate  his  trust)  in 
I  be  always  consulted  in  difficult  cases,  and 

t  negative  vote.'"  ■     This  the  "generall  court  tooke 
Bicecptcd  the  trust;*  hut  the  movement  for  a  college 
e  to  naught  in  the  troublous  times  which  preceded 
iiecticnt. 

■NY    (1UAHHAR   SCHOOL  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

(Ward  establishing  any  thing  higher  than  the  free 

■en  was  in  1050,  when  £40  a  year  was  voted  for  a 

tool,  "fin1  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  jurisdic- 

r  procuring  books,  approved  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Daven- 

om  Mr.  i'.liiiiuan."    The  governor,  deputy  governor, 

misters  were  given  full  power  in  the  matter."1 

.■eting,  Deputy  Governor  Leeto  and  the  Guilford 

e  boose  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  their 

Lhool,  and  asked  if  tin;  school  was  put  elsewhere  that 

Ihould  furnish  an  equivalent.     For  a  year,  however, 

lhavo  been  dime,  till  Davenport,  at  a  court  of  magis- 

I       papers,  which  were  later  read  in  general  court  and 

"•ady  discussed.     After  the  general  court  heard  these," 

Wo  of  the  small  progrcsse  or  pfficiency  in  learning 

U'complished  and  of  the  great  difficulty  and  charge 

the  maintaining  children  at  ye  schooles  or  eolledg 

it.-d.  besides  the  £H>  per  annum,  £100  additional. 

>  have  tlie  lirwt  choice  as  to  whether  it  wishes  the 

lint,  arid   llicii  Guilford,  and  so  in  order,  "yet  it  is 

|1I  th, it   Sew  Haven  would  accept  the  business;  but 

Miw  Haven  (if the  Lord  shall  succeed  that 

my  beginning  of  the  school  came  the  diffi- 

Hul  in  J  line,  1001',  "at  a  Meeting  of  ye  Comit- 

"  the  (pic  st ion  was  discussed  of  discontinuing 

ot  Miftiiiiiil    grounds  of  discouragement  at 

it  to  go  on  for  further  try-all." 


i'l.'.Mr. 


tort  I'urt tier  propounded  to"  "yeTowno 
>Ii-  and  informed  thcin  that  the  Com- 
ical objection  against  the  beeping  of 
ml  scholars  only  live  orsix;  therefore, 
taken  away,  you  should  send  your 
lake  I  hem  nil'  soe  often;  and,  further, 
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said  that  he  was  in  the  schoole  and  it  grieved  him  to  see  how  few 
schollars  were  there." 

In  November,  the  question  of  continuing  the  school  came  up  again, 
and  it  was  decided  "that,  considering  ye  distraction  of  ye  time,  that 
ye  end  is  not  attained  for  which  it  was  settled,  noe  way  proportionable 
to  ye  charges  expended"  and  so  the  school  was  closed,  though  New 
Haven  professed  readiness  "  to  provide  schoole  house  &  house  for 
schoole  master,  if  need  require."  Jeremiah  Peck  was  then  the  teacher ; 
his  salary  is  not  stated. 

Note. — In  connection  with  the  beginnings  of  education  in  New  Haven  Colony  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  book  written  and  publish*!  by  a  native  of 
Connecticut  was  "The  Accidence  in  Questions  and  Answers,"  London,  1688,  by 
Rev.  8amnel  Hoadley;  born  at  Guilford,  September  30,  1643.  This  school  book 
wont  through  a  number  of  editions. 


CnAPTER    IT. 
I  IN  THE  COLONY  OF  CONNECTICUT  TO  1776. 
JIES   IN   OBTAINING   THE   HOPKINS  BEQUEST. 

t  and  beginning  of  the  nest  year,  New  Haven  Col* 

Itight  for  separate  existence  which  batl  been  hopeless 

tnthrop  obtained  a  charter  for  Connecticut,  compris- 

the  territory  of  New  Haven.    The  bitterness  of  de- 

I       to  some  of  the  colonists,  and  they  went  to  settle  in 

rest,  led  by  the  sagacious  William  Leetc,  stayed  and 

H  table.     <  tally  a  few  months  before  the  loss  of  separate 

lor  education  cann*  again  to  New  Haven.    Though  Dav- 

1. handed  over  his  tnistto  the  town, yet  the  money  and 

i|ii.'-t  were  not  so  easily  to  come  into  ita  posses- 

nbftliitants  of  Hartford,  becoming  dissatisfied, 

o]  their  leaders  was  William  Goodwin,  one  of  the 

Seemingly  actuated  by  a  fear   that  the  trustees 

I  money  between  New  Haven  and  Hadley  and  leave 

Colony  of  Coniiectieut  placed  a  restriction  on  the 

icy  for  over  five  years,'  ordering  that  the  estate  "be 

1  Collpny,  until  the  sd  estate  be  inventoried  and 

1  t'-«l  by  this  court,"1  and  that  rent  in  some  cases 

he  treasurer,  till  called  for  by  the  general  court.' 

was  appointed  to  treat  with  the  trustees,  which 

r preventative  wrote  from  Hadley  declining  to  meet, 

1  to  do  so.  Tor  they  had  ottered  jC'toO  to  Hartford,  pro- 

•1*1  improve  it (( according  to  ye  mind  of  ye  donor 

mil  tluit  the  "Court  do  also  engage  to  remove  all 

our  way  in  ye  management  of  ye  rest  of  ye  estate 

-1.  "     If  iln-se  conditions  should  be  rejected,  "then 

lit  loratitc  to  them  heer  inserted  to  be  a  nullyty  & 

IR  W!iB  ib.nc  thin.     On  Octobers,  NKtt,  the  general 

itlier  i-ommittcc  '-to  consider  what  is  meet  to  be 

i«  Mr. Hopkins  estate,  by  him  bequeathed  for  to  be 

in*  d  1 11  got  I.  ■inning."1  The  result  of  this  was  another 

twin,  mi  February  1.  null,  in  which  he  renews  the 
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offer  of  £350,  if  the  estate  be  given  over  to  the  trustees  by  the  end  of 
March;  otherwise  "this  tendcry  also  is  to  be  judged  a  nullity  and  we 
shall  forthwith  endeavor  the  freeing  of  the  estate  elsewhere,  as  the  great 
betrustment  committed  to  us  in  duty  bindeth  us  to  doe  thus." l  This 
was  probably  a  threat  of  an  appeal  to  the  English  chancery  courts  and 
induced  the  court,  on  March  10,  to  "see  cause  to  take  of  the  sequestra- 
tion formerly  laid  upon  the  estate  of  Edward  Hopkins." 2 

lu  April,  1604,  at  a  town  meeting  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  Davenport 
appeared,  and  after  stating  the  grievous  detention  of  the  bequest  by 
Connecticut,  said  "  not  till  this  spring  it  is  free."  He  then  made  new 
arrangements  for  the  school,  and  the  town  appropriated  £30  yearly  to 
it3  A  little  later,  in  June,  the  two  surviving  trustees  made  the  dis- 
position of  it  previously  referred  to,4  reserviug  for  themselves  a  nega- 
tive voice  through  their  lives.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  New  Haven's  inde- 
pendent existence  began  anew  her  grammar  school. 

THE  HOPKINS    GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS  AT  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD. 

In  1663,  George  Pardee  became  first  principal  of  the  school  at  New 
Haven.5  He  was  not  a  person  of  great  learning.  "  The  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor informed  the  Towne,  concerning  ye  necessity  of  having  a  schoole- 
master  for  the  teaching  of  children,  and  sayd  he  had  spoken  with  Mr. 
Davenport  &  they  knew  none  6o  fit  for  it,  as  George  Pardee."  He, 
however,  was  modest,  and  felt  that  "  he  had  lost  much  of  what  learn* 
ing  he  formerly  had  attained;  but,  if  he  had  a  competent  maintenance 
allowed  him  for  his  family,  he  wd.  give  himself  &  time  wholly  to  ye 
worke,  for  ye  regaining  what  he  had  lost;  but  if  that  could  not  be, 
he  must  take  all  opportunities,  evenings  and  mornings,  in  other  ways 
for  the  supplying  of  his  family."  However,  he  was  selected  for  the 
office  and  "  advised  to  be  careful  to  instruct  the  youth  in  point  of  man- 
ners  there  being  a  gt.  fault  in  that  respect,  as  some  expressed."*  The 
school  did  not  satisfy  Davenport,  and  on  February  7, 1667,  he  "came 
into  town  meeting  &  desired  to  speak  something  concerning  the 
school,  &  first  propounded  to  the  town  whether  they  would  send 
their  children  to  the  school  to  be  taught,  for  the  fitting  them  for  the 
service  of  God  in  church  and  commonwealth.  If  they  would,  then  he 
said,  that  the  grant  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  bis  estate  formerly 
made  to  this  town  stands  good ;  but,  if  not,  it  is  void,  because  it 
attains  not  the  end  of  the  donor.    But,  if  New  Haven  will  neglect 

■Conn.  Rec.,  I,  579. 

<Conn.  Rec,  i,  418 

'Levermore's  Rep.  of  N.  H.,  p.  162. 

'Hopkins  left  also  £500  of  his  English  estate  "for  upholding  &  promoting 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  in  those  parts  of  the  earth/1    This  was  given  to  Ham 
rather  strangely,  by  chancery  in  1710. 

'American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvm,  275-304. 

T       —ioal  diaoomac  at  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  New  Haven  (J.  L.  1 


Joky  op  education  in  Connecticut. 

I  he  must  improve  it  there  w hereunto  that  end  it 

fill  of  the  dead." 

I  them  to  buy  a  farm.1 

■  removal  to   Boston  ho  made  a  grant  to  the 

I  :ir  schoolc  or    Colledge   att  Ncwhaven, 

Hid  begun,  may  be  provided  for,  maintained,  &  con- 
niragcmcnt  &  bringing  up  of  liopefull  youths  in  the 
r  good  Literature  for  tlio  publiquc  use  &  service  of 
MM  trustees  are  to  '■  order,  regulate,  &  direct  the 
liool,  to  make  choice  of  such  schoolmaster  (&  usher 
hiey  shall  approve  of,  to  be  sufficiently  qualified  to 
charge  A:  able  to  instruct  &  teach  the  three  learned 
reck,  and  Hebrew,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to 

I      for  the  College.'1 
J  roles  was  issued  by  the  trustees,  interesting  as  show- 

BiM-iiilini'  of  (lie  time.     Tuition  was  to  be  free  for  all 

1  County,  and  boys  from  elsewhere  paid  a  10-sliilIings 
img  the  inles  were  these: 

admitted  iata  >°  «1  Srhoolii  fur  ye  learning  of  English  Books, 
i  before  Uingit  to  spell  ye  letters  well  A,  begin  to  read,  thereby 
Lht  Spelling  A.  Heading,  or  tn  loarno  to  write  A  Cypher  for 
on  A  nor  further,  A  yt  all  others,  either  too  young  &  not 
inl  ■pelllnpAnlitiirles  bo  excluded,  aetmproper  A  inconsistent 
Behmlft  M  yn  Uw  in  joints  A  is  ye  Doaigno  of  this  Sottlemt. 
nurcs"  an  from  "G  in  ye  morning  to  11  a  clock  in  ye 
in  1  a  clock  in  the  afternoon  to  5  a  clock  in  the  after- 


ir  thenar) vn  at  nil  tymes,  especially  in  School  tyme,  with 

iiMjT  A  with  Sobriety  A  qniebif*  among  thcmsclvs,  with- 

■lint,  of  calling  one  another  or  any  others  hitd  names,  or  using 

■  ■r  UkiiiK  tin-  iiamo  of  Cod  in  vaiue,  or  other  prophane, 

Lpaeelic,  which,  if  nny  iW,  that  ye  Mr.  forth  with  give  the  doe 

,i|  (■„,[-■■  .1- .i,«l--  with  Moileraeion. 

...  !,f-  ,v    nil  i.tlii-r  of  y.    Ih.yes  of  Competent  ngo  &  Capacity 

iff  ..f  irlnt  |.:i  is»e  or  ■•■  iilcneu  nt  leant  of  ye  sermons  the  fore- 

.■■>  .:  ,j  uKimli'f,-.     And  that  from  1   to  3  in  ye nftenwono of 

v.,;.  i..   i,,.]:...-.i  I,,   if  Mr,  in  Ciitchi/ing  of  bis  S<  hollars  yt. 

|rt*s  .1.  |i;i v.  New  Havens  zeal  fell  oil',  and  ill  1C7G 

iva  roundly  scolded  the  town  for  letting  the  school 
Hlh.  1  lie  in'M  year  lie  summoned  the  town  to 
.-uiirt  fur  nut  keeping  a  grammar  school,  and,  in 

f  em  agatu,  cr  not  having  had  school  for  three  years, 
vivr.l  under  his  earnest  endeavors  and  continued 
i  -.i-r.  ik.   tlimiiglifitil  this  period,  titting  youths 


llopkii 


s  bequest  at  New 
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for  Harvard  and  later  for  Yale.  In  1728  the  town  again  settled  the 
oyster-shell  field  on  the  school,  to  aid  scholars  of  Congregational 
parentage.1  In  1088  the  town  formally  turned  over  the  school  to  a 
body  of  seven  trustees. 

Ilartford  appointed  a  committee  to  receive  money  "  to  be  employed 
in  this  town  for  promoting  of  learning  here,"  a  seeming  narrowing  of 
the  terms  of  Hopkins's  generous  toquest.'  This  was  not  the  only  gilt 
for  a  school  at  that  place.  William  Gibbons,  by  his  will  of  February 
26,  1655,3  made  the  first  legacy  for  education  in  the  State,  giving  thirty 
acres  of  upland  and  meadow  in  Wethersfield  "towards  the  mante- 
nnnce  of  a  lattin  school  at  Ilartford."  This  land  still  belongs  to  the 
school,  though  let  out  at  long  lease  by  the  town  iu  1756.  John  Talcott 
also,  when  he  died  in  1660,  left  sometliiug  for  the  same  purpose.4 
The  school  did  not  prove  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  have  been,  and 
gradually  ran  down,5  till  1764,  when  a  select  school  was  begun  by 
thirty  families,  which  continued  two  years,  till  the  house  built  for  it 
was  destroyed,  ten  or  twelve  persons  perishing  in  it.  An  attempt  to 
elevate  the  old  grammar  school  itself  in  1765  was  also  a  failure,6  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  Colonial  Period,  it  was  little  more  than  a  "  town 
schools 

COUNTY   LATIN   SCHOOLS. 

In  May,  1672,  the  general  court  granted  to  the  county  towns  of  each 
of  the  four  counties  in  the  State  600  acres  of  land,  "  to  be  taken  up 
where  it  may  not  prejudice  any  former  grant,"  to  belong  to  them  for- 


'Lavermore  Rep.  of  N.  H.,  p.  164. 

'Barnard's  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn. ;  American  Journal  of  Education,  IV,  657. 

'His  words  are,  "I  give  my  land  at  IVniwisc,  now  in  the  tenor  of  John  Sadler, 
towards  the  mayntcnanco  of  a  Lattin  schoolc  at  Hartford;  provided  that  the  fence 
bo  continued  in  the  same  line  and  way  of  common  fencing  na  that  now  is  and,  for  the 
present,  until  the  lease  I  have  made  to  John  Sadler  bo  expired,  I  gi  vo  oat  of  tho  rent 
due  from  John  8adler  50  shillings  yearly."    Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  Mil,  370. 

'Conn.  Uec..  iv,  31. 

His  will  is  dated  August  12,  lo7>U,  ami  says,  "  I  give  toward  tho  maintaining  a 
Lattin  8choole  at  Ilartford,  if  any  he  kept  there,  £5." 

James  Richards,  esq.,  who  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  Gibbons,  left  £50 
to  tho  Hartford  Latin  School. 

American  Journal  of  Education,  xxn,  370. 

'American  Journal  of  Educatiou,  xx  vm,  1*5. 

On  Septemlwr  IX,  1753,  at  Ilartford  town  meeting,  it  was  "voted  and  agreed  that 
the  income*  or  rent*  of  the  lands  denied  for  !HK>  yean*)  and  interest  of  the  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Free  School  (so-called)  in  this  town  shall  1>c  applied  to  the  use  and 
support  of  a  Grammar  School  to  he  kept  in  the  town  of  Hartford." 

•On  December  30, 17GT>,  "the  inhabitants  of  this  town  (Hartford)  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  declining  state  of  the  (inunnnr  Srhool,  and  soiutiblo  that  the  interests 
and  nionejs  belonging  to  it  may  yet  be  improved  to  better  advantage,  to  encourage 
and  answer  the  ends  proposed  by  the  donor*  of  niicli  interests,"  appoint  a  committee 
to  hire  a  schoolmaster,  lay  down  rule*,  and  administer  tho  finance*.  Am*  J.  of  Ed. 
XXVUi,  185.    "Hopkins  Bequest  at  Hartford." 


1 
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Jielittof  agrammer  schoole."1  Iu  the  revised  code,1  ap- 
atite [iremeut  of  a  grammar  school  is  changed  from 
pundred  families  to  the  county  towns.3  But  this  land 
r  some  time,  aud  iu  1702  committees  were  ap- 
I  '    To  ;li(1  >'■  the  support  of  these  schools  the 

ve  the  lines  which  towns  incurred  for  not  keeping 
Jed  time  (three  months  a  year)  to  "  the  Lattiu  schoole" 
The  same  session  (May,  1677)  a  penalty  of  £10  a 
\  county  towiis  not  maintaining  such  a  school.*    The 
ng  BOoh  schools  was  steadily  kept  up;  in  1687  a  snr- 
,•  treasury  was  ordered  to  be  divided  among  the  gram- 
1  if  a  county  had  none,  its  share  was  divided  among 
I  Four  years  after,  "considering  the  necessity  and  great 
Id  literature,"  two  free  schools  are  appointed  to  be  in 
f  Haven."     The  masters  for  these  were  to  be  chosen 
[.•h  and  ministers  of  the  county  and  to  receive  £60. 
Illicit  seiMii  to  have  been  intended  to  be  of  higher  grade 
limmiir  schools,  were  to  teach  children,  "  after  they  can 
liter,  reading,  writeing,  and  arithmetick,  the  Lattiu 

1091,  Mr.  John  Burr  introduced  a  bill  that  the  appro- 

cacli  of  the  above-mentioned  two  schools  should  be 
ichools  at  Fairfield  and  New  London  should  partici- 
>ri-.ition,  and  consequently  each  of  the  four  should  re- 
lis  was  not  approved  of  aud  the  old  law  stood9  for  two 
litlter  two  schools  obtained  £20  each,  additional  to  the 
lllartford  and  New  Haven.  The  grammar  schools  at 
|  1  we  have  already  discussed. 

,V   LONDON   CKAMMAK   SCHOOL. 

In  law  concerning  grammar  schools  was  passed, 
riy  man,"  living  in  New  London,  died,  leaving,  by  a 
Mtati-  to  the  town  ••  to  be  improved  for  the  educa- 
te property  tints  given,  which  the  town  decided 


it,  1700.     C.mn.  Roc,  I 
t  1718  ;uid  suldiit  177G. 


,331. 
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should  be  used  for  poor  children,  was  a  farm  of  25  acres  north  of  the 
town,  various  divisions  of  outlands,  and  the  rights  of  an  original  pro- 
prietor in  the  commons.  For  many  years  nothing  was  done  with  the 
bequest,  till  in  1701  the  town  voted  to  establish  a  grammar  school,1  to 
employ  the  State  allowance  and  the  income  of  the  Bartlet  estate  for  it, 
and  that  parents  of  scholars  should  make  up  any  deficiency.  In  1713 
the  general  assembly  granted  the  town  permission  to  sell  the  Bartlet 
lands,  which  was  done,  the  farm  itself  bringing  £300.  This  was  only 
one  instance  of  the  policy  of  killing  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  We  find  far  too  many  such  instances,  for  the  lands,  if  they  had 
been  retained  a  century,  would  have  been  worth  vastly  more.  The 
same  year  a  schoolhouse  was  built  to  which  girls  were  admitted  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  In  1721,  an  agitation  wan 
begun  in  favor  of  selling  the  GOO  acres  given  by  the  State  and  dividing 
the  receipts  between  the  grammar  school  and  the  schools  in  the  north 
part  of  the  town.  This  was  accomplished  in  1725  and  a  few  years  later 
the  Bartlet  fund  was  united  to  the  fund  procured  from  the  sale  of  the 
land.'  From  the  gift  of  Robert  Bartlet  the  school  was  called  the  Bart- 
let School,  in  memory  of  the  generous  donor.  The  school  continued  a 
useful  existence  through  the  colonial  period.  In  1752,  the  general  as- 
sembly granted  pormissiou  for  the  remaining  school  land  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  put  at  interest.3 

FAIRFIELD  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Of  this  little  is  known.4  In  1752  the  town  petitioned  the  general 
court  that  "  the  school  which  time  out  of  mind  among  us  has  been  called 
the  Grammar  School"  has  such  small  means  of  support  as  to  induce 
them  to  ask  for  advice  and  encouragement  The  appropriation  of  excise  - 
money  raised  in  the  county  for  the  privilege  of  retailing  strong  liquors 
was  recommended,  but  this  was  not  adopted,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
school  died. 

COMMON  OR   TOWN  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  relaxed  not  one  whit  of  its  vigilance  for  universal  educa- 
tion.* In  1677,  we  have  already  seen,  the  towns  remiss  in  keeping  up 
their  schools  for  three  months  were  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5,  and  at 

1  Thin  was  probably  a  revival  of  an  earlier  school,  for  the  general  court  appointed 
a  committee  to  lay  oat  land  for  the  New  London  grammar  school  in  1679.  (Conn. 
Kec.,  lit,  29.) 

•Conn.  Rec.,  vii,  468. 

'Conn.  Rec.,  x9  129. 

'Barnard's  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn.  In  1078,  the  general  conrt  recommended  "the 
court  of  Fairfield  to  improve  ao  much  of  their  county  revenue,  an  they  can  spare  for 
the  settlement  and  incouragment  of  a  gramiuer  schoole. "  (Conn.  Rec.,  in,  8.)  8ee 
p.  48. 

•In  1670  the  governor  reported  that  one-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  "is  laid  oeA 
in  maintaining  free  schools  for  the  education  of  onr  children*."    ^bjbu  3.  *t  ^LA^v* 
S97-SU.) 


a 
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Jul'  the  assembly  authority  was  given  the  towns  to  tax 
|i  1 1 1 ;  ><  >rl  of  schools.'  A  year  later  the  number  of  families 
contain  in  order  to  bo  compelled  to  maintain  a 
,m  50  to  30.* 

Iiiirngti  gifts  for  learning,  the  bouses  and  lands  given 

■us  freed  from  taxes.0    Town  schools  were  found 

gave  llie  rudiments  of  education.    The  duties  of  tbe 

instruct  all  sorts  and  that  from  their  ABC,  and  to 

ig  when  required."    In  smaller  towns  a  school 

■irger,  a  college  student  or  a  recent  graduate,  generally 

Hlie  prefix  Sir. 

|  of  over  seventy  families  were  ordered  to  keep  a  school 
I  hose  of  any  number  of  families  uudcr  seventy,  to  have 
ar.  In  these  schools  reading  and  writing  were  to 
i  their  maintenance,  a  tax  of  40  shillings  in  each  £1,000 
Tbe  minimum  length  of  time  to  constitute  a 
tiding  to  law,  hud  been  increased  from  three  to  six 
s  before.5  There  seems  at  first  to  have  been  soniedif- 
•etion  rif  the  tax  granted  for  this  purpose,"  and,  when 
i  of  credit  in  the  exigencies  of  war  in  1713,  an  act 
tag  tbe  town's  share  of  the  school  money  payable  in 
I  tbe  management  of  the  schools  had  been  in  the  bauds 
these  were  now  being  divided  into  parishes,  the 
vis  put  into  tbe  bands  of  these  new  divisions  in 
years  later,  to  insure  supervision  of  the  schools, 
,-il  authority  were  appointed  to  visit  the  schools, 
i  taeli  quarter  of  the  year,"'  and  to  report  any 
illation  of  the  publick  money."  In  1717,  the 
vere  empowered  to  lay  taxes  for  tbe  support  of 


.itclilield,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
mil  towns  in  that  county,  tbe  State  fore- 
I  made  one  of  the  earliest  land  grants. 
I  lie  general  assembly  setting  aside  seven 

it   tl money  that  shall   be   given,  by 

settle  in  said   towns,  for  the  land  there, 
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Bhall  bo  improved  for  tho  support  of  the  schools  (viz,)  those  schools 
that  ought  to  bo  kept  in  those  towns  that  are  now  settled."  These 
western  towns  were  Norfolk,  Kent,  Goshen,  Canaan,  Cornwall,  Salis- 
bury, and  Sharon.1  The  price  paid  for  most  of  the  towns  is  unknown. 
Norfolk,  which  was  not  disposed  of  titt  17G2,3  brought  £6,824.10,  and 
Kent  .€1,225.10.  When  arrangements  were  made  for  selling  some  of 
these  towns  in  1737,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  fifty-third  of  each 
town  was  reserved  for  school  land.3  In  1741,  the  bonds  and  money 
which  had  been  received  from  the  sale  of  these  towns  up  to  that  date 
were  ordered  to  be  distributed  to  the  several  ecclesiastical  societies  in 
trust,  for  tho  use  of  their  schools. 4 

FURTHER  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

In  the  records,  we  find  here  and  there  further  instances  of  the  col- 
ony's care  for  schools.  The  assembly  appoints  a  committee  to  take 
charge  of  lands  given  for  a  school  at  Middletown ;  gives  land  which  bad 
escheated  to  the  State  to  a  school  at  Wintonbury  ;*  and  exempts  school- 
masters from  military  service.  The  tax  of  40  shillings  in  £1,000  is 
diminished  to  10  shillings  in  1754  ;c  under  the  pressure  of  the 'French 
and  Indian  war,  raised  again  to  20  shillings  in  1700;1  and  a  year  later, 
restored  to  the  original  figure."  In  addition  to  this,  the  arrears  of 
taxes  on  liquors,  tea,  etc.,  were  directed  to  be  sued  for  in  1760  and  the 
proceeds  given  to  the  schools,  which  gift  was  made  again  eight  years 
later.9  In  1701  and  later,  through  the  whole  colonial  period,  a  helping 
hand  was  ever  ready  to  assist  Yale  College,  as  will  he  seen  further  on. 

Not  only  did  the  State  encourage  public  schools,  but  it  also  discouraged 
"any  other  schools,  which  are  not  under  its  establishment  and  inspec- 
tion.9* ,f  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  During  the  religious  excitement  then  disturbing  the  country, 
the  Separates,  who  had  many  adherents  in  New  London,  established 
an  institution  there,  known  as  the  '*  Shepherd's  Tent,99  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Harris.11  This  was  intended  as  an  academy  ufor  educating 
young  men  to  become  exhorters,  teachers  and  ministers.91  This  met 
with  the  disapproval  of  the  general  assembly,  and  a  law  was  passed 
forbidding  anyone  "to  erect,  establish,  set  up,  keep,  or  maintain  any 
college,  seminary  of  learning,  or  any  publick  school  whatsoever  for  the 
instruction  of  yonng  persons,  other  than  such  as  are  erected  and  estab- 
lished, or  allowed  by  the  laws  of  this  Colony,  without  special  lycence, 

1  Barnard's  Hist,  of  Ed.  in  Conn.  "Conn.  Re«\,  xii,  5G1. 

•Conn,  lice.,  xii,  SO.  -'  Conn,  lice.,  yii,  463;  xiv,  330. 

'Conn.  Rec,  vm,  131.  "A  good  account  of  the  schools  of   tho 

'Conn.  Roc.,  viu,  387,  392.  period  is  found  in  Am.  J.  of  Ed.,  XVII,  607; 
•Conn.  Roc.,  vu,  509;  vm,  379,  575.         "Muster    Nil©*    Scbool    at   8tonington, 

•Conn.  Bee.,  X,  317.  Conn.,  1764-1790." 

'Conn.  Roc.,  XII,  497.  "  Cuulkins's  New  London,  453. 
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Id  and  obtained  of  this  Assembly,"  under  penalty  of 
pncefned.1 

INDIAN   EDrCATION. 

Jny  did  not  only  take  fare  of  its  own  citizens,  bnt  also 

(helping  U:ind  to  promote  "the  glory  of  God  and  the 

(re  of  these  poo  re,  naked  Bonnes  of  Adam,"  the  aborig- 

Tif  tfi50  provided  for  their  religious  instruction,1  and, 

I  the  court,  lamenting  that  "  little  hath  hitherto  bcene 

i  want  of  an  able  Interpreter,"  orders  that  Thomas 

:   shall  send  his  sou  John  to  llartford,  "where  this 

■do  for  his  maintenance  &  schooling,  to  the  end  hee 

la-esent  assistant,"  to  elders  and  others,  "to  interpret 

1  to  y™  as  hee  shall  be  directed."    New  Haven  made  no 

J  Indian   education,   but  llev.   Abraham  Pierson,  of 

I    the  language  and  preached  to  Indians,  and  the  Com- 

B  United  Colonies  granted  money  for  their  education 

i,  Stone,  Newton,  and  Hooker  taught  an  Indian  school 
|",  and,  from  1733  to  1730,  we  find  record  of  such  a 
Iu  KJ71,  liev.  James  Fitch,  pastor  at  Norwich, 
iMoliegaus,  and,  in  17-8,  a  grandson  of  Cap t.  John 
I'm  in  English  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
l>  him  £10/ 

i  law  was  passed,  ordering  any  masters  or  mistresses 
|'h  them  to  read  English  and  also  to  instruct  them  in 
■  Christian  faith,  by  catechising  of  them,  "nnder 
ler  JO  shillings,  if  neglected."  This  law  remained  on 
1*  till  1821.' 

islature  made  Appropriations,  for  "dieting"  the  Indiana 
luiiigton."    Three  years  thereafter,  a  eoutributiou  for 
I  to  be  taken  in  the  churches  at  the  next  Thanks- 
n  appropriated  for  the  education,  of  the  children  of  the 
in  the  tuwn  of  Lyme.     In  their  zeal  to  elevate 
1  nssi'inbly,  when  one  Atchetoset  became  a  Chris- 
iti'in  fi.r  himself  ami  lamily,  took  eare"that  the 
■utrnctnl  according  ,o  .lis  desire,  and  that  his  chil- 
|  ami   taught   the  principles  of  the   Christian  religion 


•  i   i  i. ,  <■.,•:,,:  i  ucra.il**  ,vn,I«lj  again  in  17S9,tu,MB. 

|t;i,  iDi.ntfij  i!!: 
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For  the  repairing  of  the  sehoolhouso  of  the  Mohegans,  £12  was 
appropriated  in  17421  and  £4  1 U.  Id.  in  1774*  and,  at  the  latter  time,  £6 
was  allowed  for  a  school  master.  But  these  efforts  produced  little 
results.  In  our  own  century,  from  1827  to  1831,  efforts  were  made  by 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Huntington,  of  Norwich,  to  raise  up  this  tribe  from  their 
degradation,  and  after  much  effort  she  obtained  a  yearly  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  a  teacher  and  $500  for  erecting  buildings.  This  school 
had  a  good  effect  u|K>n  the  tribe,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  and 
was  maintained  many  years. 3 

But  the  most  celebrated  enterprise  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
in  Connecticut  was  Moor7*  Indian  Charity  School.  In  1736  Rev. 
Eleazar  Wheelock  was  settled  over  the  Second  Church  in  Lebanon  and, 
as  many  ministers  did  in  those  days,  he  took  boys  in  his  family  for 
instruction.  In  December,  1743,  a  young  Mohegan,  Samson  Occum,  20 
years  old,  who  had  been  converted  in  the  "great  awakening"  three 
years  before,  applied  to  him  for  instruction.  Mr.  Wheelock  took  him 
and  instructed  him  for  three  years.  Occum  later  became  a  preacher 
and  was  very  successful  among  his  people.  This  led  Mr.  Wheelock  to 
form  the  idea  of  an  Indian  school;  as  he  judged,  from  his  intercourse 
with  Occum,  that  Indians  would  be  much  more  successful  than  white 
men  as  missionaries  to  their  race.  It  was  a  new  idea,  which  not  even 
the  apostle  Eliot  had  tried.  In  1751  he  began  with  twoDelawares  and 
others  soon  followed,  till  in  1702  he  had  over  twenty  scholars,  of  whom 
one  was  a  Mohegan,  six  were  Mohawks  and  most  of  the  rest  Dela- 
wares.  To  support  the<»e,  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  make 
contributions,  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  made 
appropriations,  and  the  Scotch  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  gave  something.  Four  Indian  girls  had  been  received  and 
were  taught  sewing  and  housewifery. 

In  1703  Wheelock  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  aid  and  was  given 
a  recommendation  to  the  churches  to  take  up  a  collection  therefor;  bat 
reminiscences  of  aboriginal  atrocities  were  too  fresh  and  but  little  was 
obtaiued.  Three  years  afterwards  the  legislature,  ou  another  appeal, 
did  the  same  thing,  but  the  result  is  unkuown. 

Joshua  Moor  of  Mansfield,  dying  in  1754,  gave  a  house  and  two  acres 
of  laud  for  the  school  in  Lebanon  and  from  him  the  school  took  its 
name. 

In  1700  another  attempt,  and  a  very  successful  one,  was  made  to 
obtain  funds.  Mr.  Occum  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  W  hi  taker  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Great  Britain  and  there  made  an  appeal  for  the  school.  This 
was  very  successful;  Occum,  the  lirst  Indian  preacher  who  had  ever 
come  over  from  America,  preached  in  a  year  and  half  between  three 
and  four  hundred  sermons,  and  created  a  great  sensation.     Large  con- 

'Conn.  K©c.,  vui,  50!). 
'Coun.  Itee.,  xiv,  210. 
3  Dvforeat't  Indiana  in  Connecticut,  pp.  482-487. 
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linde;  the  King  gave  £200,  Lord Dartmouth 50 guineas. 
e  obtained  in  England  and  between  £2,000  and  £3,000 
I  years  later,  in  1T70,  Dr.  Wheelock  determined  ts 
I  mu  newer  part  of  the  country,  to  increase  its  ase- 
1  N,  H.,  was  the  spot  pitched  upon  and  from  the 
mg  Dartmouth  College.1 

ACADEMIES. 

of  tlit>  colonial  period  the  private  academies  began 
Utd  there.  Most  of  these  were  founded  after  the  col- 
li!*, but  :i  tendency  toward  them  was  visible  previous 

MmbuU  established  an  academy  at  Lebanon  for 

sebolars.    Tuition  for  a  Latin  scholar  was  35  shillings 

I  tenor;  md  for  a  reading  scholar,  30  shillings.    This 

Vity  second  to  hardly  any  other  in  New  England.    All 

filters,  too,  of  the  governor  went  there  and  it  became 

i  that  pnpils  came  from  the  West  Indies,  North  and 

I         Georgia,  as  well  as  from  the  northeni  colonies. 

"I  thirty  years  by  Nathan  Tisdale,  a  Harvard  graduate.  ■ 

j-gislature  incorporated  12  proprietors  of  the  "Union 

i,*    It  was  intended  "to  furnish  facilities  for  a 

cation"  and  in  classics  to  fit  for  college.    In  its 

ted  school,  yielding  a  large  income,  and  from  its 

t  forth  to  the  Continental  army,  Nathan  Hale,  the- 

i  (jckmI  repute  for  many  years,  but  languished  as 

ired  and  it  finally  died  about  1850.* 

i  Tori-hi'st  l!irli:uiK  of  Connecticut,  pp.  453-459,  and  contort - 

■1  Hist,  off  aim.,  pp.  118-149. 

I.'l«iim,i  Scliuol.  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  XXVH1,  792-797. 


ClIAPTEK    III. 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  OF  CONNECTICUT  AS  A  STATE  (1776  to  1890). 

SCHOOL    SOCIETIES. 

For  about  twenty  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there 
was  no  important  change  in  the  school  laws  of  Connecticut. 

In  1794,  school  districts  (subdivisions  of  ecclesiastical  societies)  were 
allowed  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  lay  a  tax  for  a  schoolhouse  and  locate 
it,  and  choose  a  collector  of  the  ta  x.1  But  the  acts  of  1795  and  1798  revo- 
lutionized the  whole  system.  By  the  former  a  committee  of  eight,  with 
Governor  Treadwell  as  chairman — 

Were  authorized  to  sell  all  lands  owned  by  the  Stato  west  of  Pennsylvania,*  re- 
served in  the  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1782  and  tho  proceeds  of  tho  sale  were 
to  go  to  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  annually  among 
the  several  societies  constituted,  or  whii-h  might  bo  constituted  by  law,  within 
certain  limits,  and  each  society  could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  improve  its  proportion 
of  the  interest,  for  tho  support  of  tho  Christian  ministry,  or  tho  public  worship  of 
God.  All  inhabitants  who  have  right  to  vote  in  town  meeting,  are  to  meet  in  Octo- 
ber annually,  organize  themselves  into  societies  and  transact  any  other  business 
on  the  subject  of  schooling  in  geurral,  and  touching  the  monies  hereby  appropriated 
to  their  use.1 

This,  it  will  bo  seen  created  a  "school  society  ,r  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  old  ecclesiastical  society,  and  the  management  of  the  schools 
went  to  these  new  bodies,  while  the  support  of  the  schools  was  to  come 
from  a  permanent  fund.  This  system  was  different  from  that  of  the 
other  Xew  England  States.  In  1708  a  second  act  perfected  the  new 
system  and  fully  substituted  it  for  the  old.  Each  society  was  given 
power  to  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  persons,  not  cxcecdingninc,  of  com- 
petent skill  and  letters,  to  be  overseers  or  visitors  of  schools.3  These 
are  u  to  examine,  approve,  and  dismiss  school-teachers,  appoint  public 
exercises  at  their  discretion,  and  give  honorary  marks  of  distinction." 
County  towns  are  no  longer  required  to  have  a  Latin  school,  but  every 
society  might,  by  two-thirds  vote,  institute  a  school  of  higher  order, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  "tho  object  of  which  shall 
be  to  perfect  the  youth  admitted  therein  in  the  rudiments  of  English 
grammar,  in  composition,  in  arithmetic,  and  geography,  or,  on  particu- 


'Haraard's  History  of  Education. 

3 Tli is  was  the  foundation  of  th«*  School  Tumi,  which  will  bo  discussed  separately. 
'Previous  to  Oct.,  1708,  towns  an«l  ••  -.lrsi.istical  societies  appointed  school  commit- 
ties  but  there  was  no  law  till  175o.     iltaruard  p.  112.)  • 
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pit  hi  and  Greek  languages;  also  in  the  first  principles 
:>rality,  aDd,  in  general,  to  form  them  for  usefulness 
I  the  various  relations  of  social  life."1   To  these,  pupils 
led  who  shall  have  "  passed  through  the  ordinary  course 
I '  ■  ■  common  schools  and  shall  have  attaint  i]  to  such  ma- 
id understanding,  as  to  be  capable  of  improvement  in 
B  judgment  of  the  overseers,"  and  if  too  many  for  the 
I    the  school  apply  "  they  shall  be  instructed  in  such 
Ins  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity."1     One  wonders 
The  private  schools  then  were  few;  the  hooks  few 
I        uniform.     In    17%,  Fannington  used  Webster's 
I  and  Dwight's  Geography. 

■dieses  County,  an  "association  for  the  improvement 
'*  was  founded  and  Rev.  William  Wooil  bridge,  the 
:  ladies1  school  in  Middletown,  made  its  president.3 
act  was  passed  which  was  virtually  a  codification 
The  taxes  for  schools  were  to  be  $2  in  each  $1,000  of 
|  The  nine  school  visitors  were  to  visit  all  schools  twice 
ni  were  to  be  present  at  each  visit.'  No  time  for 
Ipcn  was  specified,  so  they  were  closed  when  the  funds 
It  made  diem  of  widely  varying  duration  in  different 
Whole,  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  new  system  worked 

pportlomiicut  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  was 

an  act  was  passed  whereby  the  expense  of  the 

■i.t  the  public  money  was  apportioned  according  to 

.11  -li  proprietor  had  sent  a  scholar  or  scholars  to 

I-onipclh'il  proprietors  of  factories  and  manufacturing 
D  that  the  children  in  their  employ  were  taught  to 
I  and  had  attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of 

this  carried  out.  the  selectmen  and  civil  authority 
|-d  \ rf  visitors/'  Governor  Wolcott,  at  the  May  session 
ila  were  "insufficient  and  recommended  thcintro- 
iteriaii  system,  as  used  in  New  Haven."  This 
up  in  several  towns  and  such  schools  were  held 
lUc  same  year  the  first  educational  magazine  in 
cted  and  ihe  "  American  Journal  of  Education,* 
tugB?U  as  editor,  was  begun  in  1H2G,  There  was 
Common  schools  by  the  State  and  the  firs!  move  in  this 
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direction  was  Hawley  Olmsteds'  motion  in  1820,  resulting  in  a  commit- 
tee, which  reported  in  favor  of  such  supervision;  but  nothing  was 
then  done. 

In  1827,  a  society  was  organized  in  Hartford  for  improvement  of  the 
public  schools. 

DECLINE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Meantime  the  educational  system  of  Connecticut  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  several  other  States.  A  Kentucky  legislative  document, 
in  1822,  said  the  "Connecticut  system  has  become  an  example  for  other 
States  and  the  admiration  of  the  Union.9'  This  was  once  true;  but 
under  the  system  of  no  supervision,  the  schools  were  running  down. 

On  November  13, 1830,  a  convention  of  teachers  at  Hartford  made 
complaint  of  the  decline  of  schools.  The  school  fund  produced  apathy 
and  carelessness  among  the  towns.  In  the  next  year  Governor  Peters 
recommended  a  tax  of  a  cent  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessment  list  to 
be  collected  and  paid  for  benefit  of  the  district  schools.  The  legislature 
gave  $10,000  for  colleges,  but  did  not  heed  this  suggestion. 

In  1836,  Governor  Edwards  complained  of  deficiency  in  the  charac- 
ter of  teachers.  The  same  year,  at  an  extra  session  in  December,  the 
Town  ])ei>osit  Fund1  was  received  from  the  surplus  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Things  steadily  grew  worse;  in  1838  an  investigation  was 
held  at  Governor  Ellsworth's  instance,  and  an  official  report  made. 
From  it  we  learn  that  parents  took  little  interest  in  the  schools;  the 
school  visitors  were  not  always  faithful;  teachers  were  often  poorly 
qualified  and  inefficient;  their  pay,  being  on  the  average  $14.50  for  men 
and  $5.75  for  women,  exclusive  of  board,*  was  not  adequate  to  their 
deserts,  or  equal  to  the  rewards  of  skill  and  industry  in  other  fields  of 
labor.  The  great  diversity  of  schoolbooks  was  an  evil,  the  schoolhouses 
were  often  unfit  for  use,  and  over  G,(MM)  children  of  school  age  were  out  of 
school.  Furthermore,  private  schools  were  established  in  nearly  every 
place  of  any  size,  and  10,000  children  of  the  richer  classes  were  iu  them, 
there  being  00,000  or  70,000  in  commou  schools.  In  consequence  of 
these  things  an  act  was  passed  to  u  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of 
common  schools."3  By  it  the  governor,  commissioner  of  the  school  fund, 
and  eight  others,  one  from  each  county,  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  were  made  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools.  They  were  to  report  annually;  to  them 
in  turn  the  visitors  of  the  school  societies  were  to  report,  and  unless  the 
latter  did  so  they  were  not  to  have  their  schools  certified  as  "kept 
according  to  law,"  aud  hence  they  would  lose  their  share  in  the  school 
fund.  This  board  was  to  have  a  secretary,  to  receive  not  over  $3  a  day 
aud  expenses  while  in  service.  Under  this  new  system  the  common 
schools,  which  seemed  " struck  with  paralysis,"  were  soon  to  revive. 

•This  wlU  be  diaruiuM*d  Mjpiinitcly. 

1  Barnard,  p.  165;  American  Journal  of  Education,  v,  114. 

'Barnard,  p.  166. 
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TILE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

(charter  of  Connecticut  gave  her  "to  the  South  Sea  on 
1  ami  after  the  grant  of  New  York  to  tlie  Duke  of  York 
fd  her  grant  still  ran  from  where  his  ended.  With 
ittled  Hie  Wyoming  Valley;  but  the  United  States 
ut  to  Pennsylvania,  after  hearing  the  case,  the  Uon- 
■■ti  extended  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ohio  to  the 

30,  17l>C,  by  a  deed  of  cession,  she  gave  all  that  vast 
<iiDcr.il  Government,  as  she  had  agreed  to  do  somo- 
rviug  a  tract  extending  120  miles  west  from  Pennsyt- 
the  average,  52  miles  wide.  This  was  the  northeast 
aud  contained  3,300,000  acres.  The  tract  is  known  in 
re-  yet  as  " Sew  Connecticut,"  or  the  '-Western  Re- 
uprises  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Lake, 
e,  Cuyahoga,  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Krie,  aud  the 
thoning,  and  Summit.1 

,  Connecticut  relinquished  to  the  United  States  atl 
rtion  over  it,  the  United  States  giving  up  all  claims  to 
fcl,  an  attempt  was  made  to  sell  it  and  use  the  proceeds 
"  of  the  ministry.     In  1792,  500,000  acres  of  it,  the  so- 
"  w  ere  given  to  the  sufl'erers  from  the  depredations 
luring  the  Kevolut  ion.     In  May,  1793,  the  State  voted  to 
|       land.     In  October  of  the  same  year  another  attempt 
!■  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  for  the  support  of  religion. 
the  original  bill  passed,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
i  adopted  resolutions  disapproving  the  measure.    The 
uuch  interest  and  the  debate  was  printed  in  full  in  the 
ih.il   then  rarely  happened.     The  aet  provided  that — 
I13   n-"iii   il:i-  sain  ■  ■!'  ilio  territory  belonging  to  this  State,  lying 
ei   r-ii:i.>lvriTii:.,   !>■  ami  tho  samo  is  hereby,  established  o  per- 
ianal "  liiTi-"i"  is  i;t. nit.  <\  ami  bIiilH  1)0  appropriated  to  the  uao 
■n't-.  T'.l  .'rli-MiticMl  Biii'Li-lies,  chtirehes,  or congregations of  all 
.:»-!.d    in  1 1  ■  I  iv  t  ln-iii  iipplit'd  t«  the  support  "f'tlieir  respective 
f         ^n-|i.  I.  iiinl  -■  -hiiiiK  of  education,  under  such  mica  and 
id  (jitfl    liy  ilii-  .'i  Hon  10  future  session  of  tho  general  m- 

•r  dift.ipjuov.il  -howu,  the  act  was  repealed  by  the 
M  iv.  17.il,  luit  to  this  the  upi>er  house  did  not  con. 

tIi   :i...ril   !■•  pass  a  resolution  suspending  the  sale  of 

::■!.  •  ,.-  upper  house  passed  another  bill,  much  like  the 
■    i    I      cr  h.m-c.  ordering  it  to  be  printed,  contiuned 
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it  to  the  next  session.1  In  that  winter  the  subject  was  again  discussed 
in  town  meetings  and  in  the  papers,  and  President  Dwight,  in  his 
Thanksgiving  sermon  at  Greenfield  Hill,  where  he  was  then  pastor, 
spoke  in  favor  of  it.2 

1m  May,  1705,  an  act  was  finally  passed — 94  yeas  to  52  nays — that  the 

Proceeds  of  this  salt*  arc*  to  be  made  into  a  pcr]>otual  fund,  from  which  shall  bo, 
and  lirroby  in,  appropriated  to  the-  support  of  sebools  in  the  several  societies  con- 
stituted by  law.  according  to  the  list  of  polls  and  ratable  estates. 

Kcelcsiastical  societies  were  forbidden  to  have  power  over  schooling, 
and  the  act  of  October,  1793,  was  finally  regaled.  A  committee  of 
eight  was  to  conduct  the  sale,  and  the  lands  were  not  to  be  sold  off 
for  less  than  $1,000,000.  The  sale  was  effected  to  a  company  of  Con- 
necticut men  for  $1,200,000,  payable  in  live  years,  and  the  committee 
reported  the  sale  to  the  legislature  in  Octol>er,  1795.1  Up  to  1800  the 
original  committee  managed  the  fund.  Then  Messrs.  John  Trcadwell, 
Thomas  Y.  Seymour,  Shubaci  Abbe,  and  the  state  treasurer,4  were  ap- 
pointed ''managers  of  the  funds  arising  in  the  sales  of  the  Western 
Reserve.*  They  took  care  of  it  till  1SO0,  and  in  the  first  thirteen  years 
the  total  interest  was  $450,757.1-1,  an  average  of  $35,135.18  per  annum. 
The  first  apportionment  of  the  school  fund  came  in  1700,  and  consisted 
of  the  interest  which  had  accumulated  from  September  2, 1797,  and 
equaled  $00,103.78.     In  March,  1S00,  the  dividend  was  $23,051. 

The  report  of  the  managers  in  Octolwr,  1809,  showed  much  unpaid 
interest  and  some  collateral  securities  unsafe.  This  made  it  seem  ad- 
visable  that  the  management  of  the  fund  should  be  given  to  one  man, 
who  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  it.  A  committee,  of  which  Hon. 
David  Daggett  was  chairman,  recommended  this,  and  it  was  adopted. 
Accordingly  at  the  May  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1810,  Hon.  James 
Hillhousc,  then  United  States  Senator,  was  appointed  first  commissioner 
of  the  school  fund.3  lie  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  and  took  the 
office.  He  found  matters  in  a  bad  condition;  the  capital  was  largely  in 
debt  from  the  original  purchasers  and  substitute  securities,  which  had 
been  complicated  by  insolvency,  death,  etc.;  the  interest  was  often  in 
arrears,  and  the  debtors  were  scattered.  Without  a  single  lawsuit  or 
spending  one  dollar  for  counsel,  <k  he  reduced  the  disordered  manage- 
ment to  an  efficient  system;  disentangled  its  affairs  from  loose  and  em- 
barrassed connections  with  personal  securities  and  indebted  estates; 
reudcred  it  productive  of  a  large,  regular,  and  increasing  dividend,  and 
converted  its  doubtful  claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital."  Dur- 
ing his  fifteen  years  of  service  the  dividends  averaged  $52,001.35,  and 
the  capital  was  increased  to  $1,710,131.21.  When  a  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  State,  in  181S,  the  only  provisions  in  regard  to  educa- 
tion were  one  confirming  the  charter  of  Yale  College,6  and  one  providing 
that— 


1  Barnard,  p.  5K».  ^  Barnard,  p.  l«».'l.  '■  Ilamard,  p.  1 17. 

s  Barnard,  p. 07.  *  llarnard.  p.  1  16.         '  Constitution,  Art. :«,  Sec.  2. 
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Ji i>< 1 1  Fund  shall  remain  a  perpetnal  filnrl,  the  interest  or 

ropriatod   to  the  support  and  oacoi 

nmghoutthc  State,  and  for  theeqnal  bent  lit  of  all  th* 

id  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon  i    practicable,  be 

m  the  General  Assembly  may  prescribe,  published,  and 

fllce,  unit  no  law  ahull  ever  be  made,  authorizing  said 

.itbiT  use  than  the  encouragement  anil  rapport  of  pub- 

Bag  the  several  school  societies,  as  justice  and  o^iiitj 


lature  decided  that  the  tax  of  $2  on  each  81,000 
the  income  from  the  school  fund  should  exceed 
the  nextycar.' 

an  impression  that  improvement  in  the  schools  had 
increase  of  the  school  fund,  Governor  Wolcott  re- 
assembly, in  his  message,  of  their  duty  to  see  if 
D  BobrjolH  ho  well  carried  out.* 
of  assistant  commissioner  was  created,  and  Sett 
|hlleld,  appointed  to  it,  with  a  salary  of  91,000  and 

11  house,  who  had  received  81,500  a  year  while  in  office, 
Bteri  succeeded  him  with  a  salary  of  $1,200,  lie  hold 
jur  years,  till  1840. J  Under  him  the  fund  increased 
d  the  average  income  was  897,815.15,  rising  during 
ie  officii  from  87:1,418.30  to  $133,350.50.  The  total 
ittriHg  this  time  was  82,347,503.80.  IJe  was  suo- 
irdon  Trumbull,  who  held  office  two  years.  After 
'aimer,  in  1-S51,  His  first  report*  shows  an  income 
rig  81.10  per  capita  to  the  children  of  school  age. 
cit  but  80.S3  jkt  capita,  and  had  gradually  in- 
s  highest  figure,  in  1850.  The  fund  amounted  to 
n.  for  some  years,  a  policy  was  adopted  of  changing 
intlly.'  till  Hon.  Albert  Sedgwick  was  appointed  in 
m.  Ire  years,  and  under  him  the  dividends  reached 


I'ayne  became  commissioner  of  school  fund; 
in  1*70,  Henry  (.'.  Mill,  and  in  1884,  Jeremiah 
nt  commissioner.  When  he  took  ollice  he 
lephted  by  injudicious  investments,  but  it 
U  old  ainoiiut,  and  in  1S8S,  the  date  of  the 

*J.ni;t..-.7j.l0,  and  yielded  a  dividend  of 
n  in  the  State  154,1132  children  of  school  age, 
uti-d  to  80.75  per  capita. 
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The  lion.  Henry  Barnard,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  author,  claims  for 
Connecticut  "the  origination  of  at  least  the  earliest  and  largest  endow- 
ment of  the  common  schools."  A  policy  leading  in  that  direction  is 
shown  by  the  State  School  and  Town  Deposit  Funds  and  by  the  many 
gifts  from  towns  and  private  individuals  to  schools.  The  Connecticut 
influence  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  setting  apart  a  portion  of  all  Gov- 
ernment land  for  schools,  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  SINCE  1839. 

At  the  May  session  of  1830,  the  "  act  to  provide  for  the  better  super- 
vision of  common  schools,"  was  passed.  The  board  constituted  by  it 
was  to  report  yearly  *'a  statement  of  the  condition  of  every  common 
school  in  the  State  and  of  the  means  of  popular  education  generally,"  and 
"such  plans  for  the  improvement  and  better  organization  of  the  common 
schools  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  popular  education  as  they  may 
deem  expedient  to  communicate."  The  board  could  not  itself  change  the 
system;  it  was  simply  to  report  what  it  was  and  suggest  improvements. 
Its  secretary  was  to  "devote  his  whole,  time,  if  required,  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  to  ascertain  the  condition,  increase  the  interest, 
and  promote  the  usefulness  of  common  schools."  Henry  Barnard,  the 
national  educator,  was  chosen  secretary,  and  the  publication  of  the 
"Connecticut  Common  School  Journal"  was  begun.  In  1841,  he  pre- 
pared, at  the  request  of  the  board,  a  revised  school  law,  which  passed 
the  legislature,  but  a  year  later  a  reaction  came  and  Governor  Cleve- 
land, in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  recommended  the  abolition  of 
the  school  board,  which  recommendation  was  followed.  Some  thought 
too  much  had  been  spent,  though  Mr.  Barnard  had  expended  for  educa- 
tion every  cent  he  had  received  from  the  State.  *  It  seemed  as  if  the 
labor  was  wasted,  but  the  repealed  statutes  were  later'restored,  and  the 
foundation  had  been  laid. 

In  1844,  Governor  Baldwin  recommended  the  improvement  of  schools  to 
the  legislature,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  report,  "  together  with  such  plans  and  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  as  may  seem  calculated  substantially  to  promote 
the  usefulness  of  schools  and  the  interests  of  education  generally  in 
the  United  States."  They  suggested  in  their  report  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  the  establishment  of  a  normal 
school,  and  the  appointment  of  an  acting  school  visitor  from  each  local 
board.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were  adopted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly; the  second  was  not.  The  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers,  commissioner  of 
the  school  fund,  was  made  rx -officio  school  superintendent,  and  pre- 
sented his  first  report  in  1840.  The  system  proved  an  improvement 
over  the  old  headless  arrangement,  and  the  alnriition  of  small  districts 
was  suggested.    Mr.  Bunce,  of  Hartford,  offered  a  prize  of  $100  for  an 

1  American  Journal  of  Education. 
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I  mill  meaus  of  improving  the  common  schools 

This  was  won  by  cx-Presideut  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale 
Immended  the  examination  of  teachers  by  one  or  more 
I;  in-  holding  of  teachers'  institutes,  a  normal  school, 
1  for  teachers,  gradation  of  schools  in  cities  and  large 
llishment  »f  high  schools,  and  property  taxation  foe 
I  continued  his  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  among 
iveuttoii  of  teachers  at  Hartford  and  the  founding 
ic  " Connecticut  School  Journal,"  which  was  pub- 

formal  School  was  founded,  and  its  principal  was 
mil mleut  of  common  schools.  Of  course,  Mr. 
o  that  office,* 

bligation  to  raise  a  tax  for  the  support  of  schools 

the  increase  of  the  dividend  from  the  school  fund, 

I  which  did  not  receive  a  sufficient  grant  for  their  schools 

,  assessed  the  surplus  on  the  parents  <>f  scholars. 

I  followed,   and   a  great    lack  of   interest    in 

|  while  a   too  minute  subdivision   into  districts 

itcicst  and  diminished  the  opportunity  in   schools 

action.'     In  1854,  this  unfortunate  state  of  things 

the   pas-age  of   an   act  Imposing  on  each   town 

It:  t  cent  on  each  91  of  the  grand  list  for  support  of 

■■as  followed  up  by  the  abolition  of  school  societies  in 

|;nislVi  iruc.'  of  their  functions  to  the  towns.     In  1851 

nun  S.I 1  .Journal,  which  Mr.  Barnard  had  given 

resumed  by  him  and  transferred  to  the  State  Teachers' 

Board  of  Education  was  formed,  consisting  of  the 

levtraunt   governor,  and   four  others,  one   from   each 

Tin-  schi mis  of  the  Slate  arc  still  governed  by  it. 

\i\vm  tuv  was  increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to  make 

i  ISTI.the  State  made  an  appropriation  of  50  cents 

school  age,  in  addition   to  the   dividend   from  the 

schools  an-  ihus  governed  by  the  State  board  of 

:-.[  of  school  visitors  for  each  town,  either  3,  C,  or  9 

!■  dUtrict  committee,  unless  its  functions  have  bcou 

.1  I  lie  tlMvn  to  the  school  visitors.1     Of  late,  a  whole- 

appeared  to  consolidate  school  districts  and  place 

m-lnH.ls  in  the  hands  of  the  town. 

1  public  schools  tin1  State    supports  an   industrial 

■lioul  lor  inili.iiles  at  Lakeville,  and  provides  for 
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deaf  and  dumb  at  the  American  Asylum,  in  Hartford,  the  oldest  one 
in  the  country,  founded  by  the  ltev.  T.  II.  Gallaudet  in  1817,  and  at 
the  Whipple  Uome  School  at  Grotou.  The  blind  are  provided  for  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  at  Boston,  Mass. 

TIIK   TOWN   DEPOSIT  FITS'D. 

In  1837,  the  United  States  divided  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  among 
the  several  States.  Connecticut's  share  was  $703,661.83,  and,  on  receipt 
of  it,  the  State  resolved  4kthat  each  town  keep  aud  preserve  its  share  of 
the  money  as  a  deposit  and  in  trust  for  the  State,  making  good  any  loss 
and  repaying  the  whole  on  demand.7'  One-half  of  the  income  was  to  be 
used  for  education  aud  one-half  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  town. 
The  fund  u  illustrates  the  fate  of  gratuities  given  to  relieve  communi- 
ties of  their  bound  en  duties/' 

In  1859,  a  law  was  passed  directing  that  all  the  income  be  used  for  edu- 
cation, and  in  1887  the  ostensible  amount  of  the  fund  was  $753,326.87. 
Of  this  amount  about  live-sevenths  has  been  borrowed  from  the  fund 
by  the  towns,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  misappropriated  it  to  their 
own  use.  They  have  not  put  '•  themselves  in  the  position  of  borrowers, 
bnt  they  have  taken  the  fund,  regarding  it  as  belonging  to  them.  It 
can  not  bo  found  that  the  fund  adds  to  the  number  of  schools,  or  aug- 
ments the  appliances,  or  the  libraries;  it  does  not  add  to  the  wages  of 
good  teachers,  or  promote  good  teaching,  it  does  not  increase  attend- 
ance, or  decrease  illiteracy,  or  arouse  any  general  or  public  interest  in 
the  schools  themselves."1 

teachers'  institutes  and  the  normal  school.' 

In  January,  1825,  in  the  Connecticut  Observer,  was  made  the  first 
presentation  of  the  claims  of  a  normal  school  by  the  Rev.  T.  II. 
Gallaudet,  of  the  American  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.3  Nothing, 
however,  came  of  this,  nor  of  the  convention  at  Hartford  of  the 
friends  of  education  in  1830. 

In  1839  the  iirst  practical  move  was  made.  A  State  teachers'  con- 
vention was  held  at  Hartford;4  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  first 
teachers'  institute  was  held  at  the  same  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  .  He  tried  to  get  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
this  purpose,  but  was  unsuccessful.  However,  he  started  a  teachers' 
class  in  Hartford  and  persevered.  In  1847  these  teachers' institutes 
were  authorized  by  law,  and  by  the  end  of  18t>4,  150  of  such  institutes 
had  been  held.    They  are  among  the.  most  stimulating  and  invigor- 


1  Keport  of  Hoard  of  Education.  l>x*.  pp.  134-117. 

8Seth  J.  North  and  State  Normal  School;  American  Journal  of  Education,  vi, 
101-109. 

3 American  Jonrnal  of  Education,  xiv,  "Jit. 

'American  Journal  of  Education,  xv.  .VK!;  «•  Educational  Commiitaion  and  Asso- 
ciation in  Connecticut." 
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I,      to  nil   instructors.'     In  April,  1848,   the  State 
Iriotj  v.  :ps  finned  at  Mcridcti,1  holding yearly  meetings. 
:omiuissioners  for  common  schools,  during  the  four 
ice,  annually  urged  the  establishment  of  a  "Semi- 
'  as  did  their   secretary.    Ill   1849  these  efforts 
lud  the  legislature  passed  au  "Act  for  the  Establish- 
INonmil  School,"*  and  appropriated  $11,000,  received 
wo  banks,  "  for  a  Normal  School  or  Seminary  for  the  I 
\i-  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  governing  the  Common 
A  board  of  eight  trustees  was  appointed  and  the 
ll  at  New  Britain.    There  it  was  opened  on  May  IS, 
lie uts,  it  being  the  eighth  iu  the  country.3    The  citi- 
iiu  agreed  to  provide  for  the  school  "a  suitable  build- 
id  library,  to  the  value  of  916,000,  and  to  place  all 
the  management  of  the  principal  of  the  Normal 
Is  of  Practice."4 

|rd  of  trusties  was  abolished  and  the  State  board  of 
ex  officio  trustees.  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
I  most  of  whom  taught  in  Connecticut,  and  by  them 
llmation  was  much  raised.  The  good  influence  of  the 
Hi  all  parts  of  the  State;  but  it  had  many  opposers 
led  in  1^17  in  closing  it  for  a  time  by  decree  of  general 
i  revived,  however,  and  started  on  a  new  career 

em  Haven  opened  a  city  training  school,  which 

-etui  in  providing  good  teachers  for, its  schools.6 

udents  in  the  State  Normal  School  was,  in  1887,  292, 

I  rendered  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  new 

Tigly  a  Second  normal  school  was  opened  at  YVilliman- 

«jfc     At  t!ie  same  time  a  normal  department  was 

pii  with  the  Norwich  Free  Academy. 

hit  pimmiii;  school  run  teachers. 

f  1HS8  ;i  summer  school  was  opened  at  Nianttc,  the 
■  resort  near  New  London.  In  the  school  house  of 
ie  I'ldirelie-  arc  held  the  sessions  of  the  school,  which 
|er  tour  handled  teachers.  The  school  is  conducted 
line,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education, 
.  Williird.  »f  Colchester,  and  Mr.  Fred  Ayer  Ver-- 


rErfn<Mliuii,xv.:9<;;  •■Tra.hcw'l™ 


at  Hnctnnn,  w. 

ul     K<)U<  >(>.>«.   XIV. 

J14;  xv,  1!75. 

Brjwol,  ISM 

trf  EdwMlion,  *vn. 

ill ;  Normal  Scl 

at  Ednrttian,  xvii 

S17:  C'itvTrai 

Uafou,  tll«  Wdtli 

iruiuiiig  School 
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plank,  of  Colchester.  The  hotels  give  reduced  rates,  and  those  who  can 
not  find  accommodations  there,  about  one-third  of  the  members,  obtain 
board  in  private  families.  Lecturers  from  all  over  the  country  come  to 
speak  on  their  specialties  and  the  school  is  divided  into  several  depart- 
ments, those  of  reading,  arithmetic,  history,  grammar,  microscopy,  peda- 
gogics, etc  "It  is  a  school  of  methods,  not  mere  information,"  says  a 
former  pupil;  "we  get  others'  ideas  of  how  to  teach  these  special 
branches  rather  than  learn  facts  about  them."  This  school,  which 
is  held  for  the  first  two  weeks  in  July,  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  the 
sort  in  the  United  States  supported  by  a  State  for  the  benefit  of  its 
teachers.1 

HON.  HENRY  BARNARD. 

No  sketch  of  education  in  Connecticut  would  be  complete  without  ft 
brief  biography  of  "the  national  educator,"  Ilonry  Barnard.  He  was 
born  at  Hartford,  January  24, 1811,  in  the  house  in  which  he  now  lives. 
After  fitting  for  college,  he  entered  Yale  and  graduated  there  in  1830* 
He  then  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of  law,  to  which  profession  ae 
intended  to  devote  himself.  After  some  time  occupied  by  travel  in 
Europe  he  returned  home  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Hart- 
ford in  1837.  At  that  session  of  the  general  assembly  he  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  requiring  the  comptroller  to  obtain  from  school 
visitors  official  returns  respecting  public  schools.  A  year  later  he 
originated  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  "  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
supervision  of  the  common  schools.*7  The  board  of  commissioners 
created  by  this  act,  appointed  him  their  secretary,  which  position  he 
accepted,  refusing  numerous  tempting  offers  which  promised  him  suc- 
cess in  the  legal  profession.  Without  any  purpose  but  to  elevate  the 
schools  of  the  State  he  threw  his  whole  energy  into  the  task  and 
accomplished  much  during  the  four  years  he  held  the  position. 

Iu  1843,  when  the  act  under  which  he  had  been  appointed  was  re- 
pealed, he  accepted  a  similar  ] position  in  lthode  Island.  In  doing  so 
he  gave  up  for  the  time  the  project  of  a  u  History  of  Public  Schools  and 
the  Means  of  Popular  Education  iu  the  United  States."  Chancellor 
Kent  said  of  Mr.  Barnard's  first  report  for  Connecticut  that  it  was  "a 
bold  and  startling  document,  founded  on  the  most  painstaking  and  criti- 
cal inquiry,  and  containing  a  minute,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  in- 
structive exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  operation  of  the  com- 
mon school  systemof  education."  He  labored  in  llhode  Island  until 
1849,  uud  so  vivified  the  school  system  there  as  to  procure,  in  1845,  the 
passage  of  the  first  efficient  school  code  the  State  ever  had,  and  to  ob- 
tain for  the  first  time  in  Rhode  Island's  history  taxation  for  the  support 
of  schools. 

ne  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  and  returned  home,  but  scarcely 
had  he  reached  there  when  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  State  Normal 

1  Manuscript  letter  of  Monroe  X.  Wetmorc,  August,  1889. 
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I  of  com         schools.     These  posts  he  reaigued 

luext  year  began  the  publication  of  the  encyclopedic 
Tual  J)f  Education."  In  1857  he  became  chancellor  of 
I  Wisconsin,  which  position  he  held  two  years.  In  1805 
1  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  and 
])  he  was  the  firet  United  Slates  Coin  miss  ion  er  of  Edu- 
kh  on  education  have  been  numerous  and  his  influence  ■ 
J  of  common  schools  in  the  United  States  has  probably 
|u  that  of  any  other  one  man.' 

»  Eoglaud  M;tgasino,  Ma;,  1SS6,  p.  445. 


Chapter  IV. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  CONNECTICUT  SINCE  1776. 

The  earliest  form  of  secondary  education  in  Connecticut,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  found  in  the  town  free  or  grammar  schools.  These  schools  were 
not  free  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  understand  the  word;  but  the 
name  was  derived  from  Europe,  where  wholes  libera,  free  schools,  were 
those  not  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  schools  were  not  ele- 
mentary in  their  aim,  but  were  grammar  schools,  and  prepared  students 
for  the  universities.  While  chartered  and  endowed,  they  asked  tuition 
of  each  pupil  The  founders  of  Connecticut  brought  the  idea  of  schools 
of  this  sort  with  them  from  Hngland.  Hooker  and  Stone  had  taught 
grammar  schools;  Hopkins  had  studied  in  that  of  Shrewsbury;1  Higgin- 
son,  in  that  of  Leicester.  The  "  wcllsprings  of  classical  education," 
as  founded  in  Connecticut,  arc  thus  described:  "They  were  not  pub- 
lic nor  charity  schools,  but  were  like  the  grammar  schools  in  England 
and  the  other  colonies.  They  were  unrestricted  as  to  a  class  of  chil- 
dren or  scholars  specified  in  the  instruments  by  which  they  were 
founded,  and  supported  so  as  not  to  depend  on  the  fluctuating  attend- 
ance and  tuition  of  students  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master.  They 
were  endowed  with  grants  of  land,  gifts,  and  bequests,  and  an  allow- 
ance out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town."  They  were  especially  for 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  part  were  supported  by  payment 
of  tuition  or  rates  by  the  parents  of  the  scholars.3 

Other  influences,  supplying  a  secondary  education,  were  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  clergymen,  where  there  was  no  higher  school;  the  vil- 
lage libraries,  found  in  nearly  every  town ;  and  the  training  gained  by  all 
in  town  meeting  and  by  almost  all  in  the  holding  of  local  offices.  These 
opportunities  partly  explain  why  so  many  Connecticut  men  going  into 
other  States  so  soon  stepped  into  places  of  authority.3 

THE   ACADEMY. 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  a  second  ty]>e  of  school  succeeded 
the  old  free  school.  This  type  was  the  academy.  Whence  the  name 
came  has  been  questioned.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  fol- 
lowed the  emigrants  from  England,  having  been  applied  in  that  country 
"to  seminaries  of  learning  established  by  the  non -Conformists,  to  dis- 

1  Kennedy 'b  History  of  Sbrewabnry  Koyal  Fri»©  School. 

*  American  Journal  of  Kdncntion.  1,  2117-314. 

•  Con  r  ©nation  with  Henry  Harzmrd. 
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a  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Church  of  England." l 
llirst  advanced  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  is  that  the 
J  the  academy  came  from  Defoe  through  Franklin. 
I  au  Essay  on  Projects,  which  contained  plans  for 

jiglish  philology,  on  the  plan  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
I  plana  for  a  military  academy  and  an  academy  for 
I  the  term  is  used  as  at  present  in  education.     In 

■a  Triumphant"  he  had  a  scheme  for  an  academy  of 

I  •  ■  i  -.-  his  lndel  itcdness  to  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects,  and 

lonable  to  presume  that  from  him  he  derived  the  term 

:i  he  used  in  the  Proposals  for  the  Education  of  Youth, 

is  tract  contained  Proposed  Hints  for  an  Academy, 

p  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  founding  of 

|m  in  Philadelphia.3    From  Franklin,  the  idea  easily 

Connecticut,  as  some  think  the  ideaof  town  subscrip- 

I'ranklin  was  familiar  with  the  State,  and  one  of  his 

Borrespondcnts  was  the  Itcv.  Jared  Eliot,  m.  d.t  of  Kil- 

Ihe  old  academies  which  came  into  being,  one,  that  at 

Bendy  been  described.     Others  soon  sprang  up  in  the 

■lied  the  highest  education  which  over  three-fourths  of 

leeived.     Of  these  schools,  as  of  the  old  free  schools,  the 

Kite  leading  spirits,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these 

ecame,  from  the  training  thus  received,  the  moat 

|istinguishcd  of  our  citizens. 

PAMOfH    ACADEMIES. 

§lirst  and  best  of  these  old-time  academies  was  that  of 
t  Greenfield  Hill,*  which  he  conducted  from  1783 
of  the  earliest  coeducational  institutions  in  the 
no*!  thorough  training.  These  academies  were 
h  school"  which  have  followed  them  in  that  they 
uly  for  the  children  from  one  town  but  from  all 
iiood.  Tin.1  pupils  were  picked  boys  and  girls,  the 
re  towns,  often  coining  to  the  academy  at  gTeat 
■s  were  often   chosen  from  different  towns,  and  it 

|t  when  Dome  celebrated  trustee  visited  the  school.  As 
■alls  t"  study,  there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  main- 

lipline.1 

I'udi-my,  at  North  Fairlield.  was  founded  in  1781,andsuo- 

1  Id  grammar  school.  Mr.  Staples  made  to  it  a  generous 
.  I.  sii-ii. ;.]  HiM..rv  of  ouui-cticiit,  p.  -'51.     U>.  N.  CampO 


Itli  lUuty  Barnaul,  itv] 
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donation  in  land  and  notes  on  interest.  He  named  the  trustees  and 
appointed  them  to  erect  a  free  school.  They  were  incorporated  in 
May,  1781,  as  "The  Trustees  of  the  Staples  Free  School,"  and  autho- 
rized to  hold  property  yielding  an  income  of  not  over  $1,000. ! 

In  1770  the  first  academy  in  Windham  County  was  organized,  at 
Plainfield.  This  was  chartered  in  1784,  and  in  1816  had  a  fund  of  $834, 
given  by  Isaac  Coit,f  of  Plainfield,  from  the  interest  of  which  with  the 
tuition  of  some  80  scholars  the  school  was  supported.  To  the  school, 
which  Samuel  and  Eliphalet  Nott  taught  in  their  youth,  came  students 
not  merely  from  Connecticut,  but  also  from  the  two- thirds  of  Rhode 
Island  nearest  it.3 

In  Woodstock  a  rival  academy  was  founded  in  1800  and  chartered 
two  years  later.  It  was  built  by  the  voluntary  contributions  and 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  building  was  dedicated 
on  February  4, 1802.  Many  men  of  note  received  their  education  there. 
In  1808  $10,000  was  raised  to  put  the  academy  on  a  firm  foundation  and 
a  new  building  was  erected.4 

In  1802  the  Berlin  Academy  was  incorporated,  and  in  1803  the  Bacon 
Academy,  at  Colchester.  For  this  a  fund  of  $36,000  was  given  by  Mr. 
Bacon5  and  "a  very  beautiful  building,"  73  by  34  feet  and  three  stories 
high,  was  erected.  This  school  being  well  endowed,  became  very  large, 
having  in  1816  some  200  pupils. 

In  1806  Noah  Webster  wrote  of  Connecticut: 

By  law  a  grammar  school  may  bo  established  in  any  town  in  the  State  by  a  vote 
of  tho  inhabitant*  in  legal  meeting,  and  many  academies  are  established  and  main- 
tained by  private  funds.  In  these  are  tanght  not  only  the  primary  branches  of  learn- 
ing, bnt  geography,  grammar,  tho  languages,  and  higher  branches  of  mathematics.- 
There  are  also  academies  for  yonng  ladies,  in  which  are  tanght  -the  additional 
branches  of  needlework,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies  of  the 
first  reputation  are  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester.  The 
most  distinguished  schools  for  young  ladies  are  tho  Union  School,9  in  New  Haven, 
and  one  in  Litchfield. 

In  1800,  the  Stratford  Academy  was  incorporated  and,  three  yean 
later,  one  at  Wallingford,  which  had  4.~>  scholars  and  no  fund  in  1810. 
It  then  taught  Greek,  Latin,  English  grammar,  and  other  branches  of 
useful  knowledge.7 

In  1814,  the  Danbury  Academy  was  incorporated;  in  1821,  that  at 
Fairfield;  in  1823,  that  at  Goshen:  in  1825,  Lee's*  Academy  at  East 
Guilford,  now  Madison  (this  was  succeeded  by  the  Hand  Academy  in 

1  Trumbull,  n,  546.    Tho  Fairfield  Academy  was  chartered  in  1804. 

•  Trumbull,  11,547. 
'Conversation  with  II.  Itamanl. 

«  History  of  Woodstock  Academy,  by  C.  W.  Bo  wen. 
•Trumbull,  n,  546. 

•  Chartered  in  1812.    Atner.  Jour.  Kd.,  xxvi,  202. 
'Trumbull,  n,  546. 

"Named  oiler  Capt.  Frederick  Lee. 
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iel  iiiind,1  the  well-known  philanthropist), and  th© 

|    ■' !  .  :  ;  academies  iu  1820.     Other  academics  were  one 

i  1817;  the  one  at  Brooklyn,  incorporated  in  1830; 

1  Saybrook,  in  183.1;  the  Killingworth,  North  Green- 

Igloit  ones,  in  1834.*     The  last  one,  iu  1832,  had  the 

llhc  officers  of  Yale  College  that  "  the  school,  after  a 

I'm,  baa  fully  answered  expectation  and  is  distinguished 

E  its  trustees  and  tin-  accuracy  and  completeness  of  its 

on."* 

male  Seminary,  founded  iu  1815,  was  incorporated  in 
t  1835  to  1833  it  was  conducted  by  Miss  Catherine  E. 
eat    success,   (hawing    from    120  to  100  pupils  from 
In  1S32,  there  Mere  other  female  academies  wort 
ield.  New  Loudon, and  Norwich,5  chartered  respective! 
I 1320. 
Academy  at  Iluddam  was  incorporated  in  U 

1*42;   the  l'arkcr   Academy  at   Woodbnry,  i 
irainaug  Academy  at  New  I'restou,  iu  1852.    This  h 

i  of  the  unincorporated  New  I'restou  Academy,  i 
,  which  the  father  of  President  Day,  of  Yale  College, 
i.h  many  men  of  note  were  educated.  In  1854  I 
ivc  110,000  for  tlm  Guilford  Institute.11  But  by  1 
kIidoIs  had  be^'isn  their  successful  career. 

hbtfobd  ouammab  and  men  RcnooLs. 

condition  in  which  tlie  former  institution  was  left  con- 
when  the  pastors  of  the  churches  were  added  to  the 
rig  the  school,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  ex- 
ididates  for  admission  and  monthly  examinations  < 
I  presence  of  the  clergy  inspired  fresh  vigor,  as  tin 

i'1-i'wlii'iv,  was  regarded  by  them  as  a  duty  to  bo 

.i  ,.\  (iiiilf-r.I,  hiivJiii-  aiado  iiia  fcttiina  in  tllo  South  befor» 
i,  Kjn-odririnjjlii--'  lift'  *I,OM,000  tn  the  American  Mia 
r.iljnti  "t"  iirgriir!!,    ;ii)«l  tusid?  Kin  Association  In'i  rwidw 

niiwtifal  Hi..iory  'rf I'unneeticuJ.     MSI  (B.S,  C.iinp).     Uom- 

■  i. ..■.,-:.. n:,l  n:,.i  [.Hi  rary  Institutions,  1832.    American  Jour- 


311. 

1.  \i  weia  the  Middlesex  at  Middlotown, 
j  at  Lit.hGcld  in  ISlil,  the  New  Haven 
■■  \.  «  7Wu*Mn  Aertdemj  tn  NW  Hnven 

l in  KJB,  this  WaU.rl.nry  Academy  la 

i. 'i   Ilia  Connt»cttcuf  Fi'tiinU'  Institute 
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sacredly  performed.  In  truth,  education  suffered  after  the  power  of 
the  clergy  died  away,  and  the  young  lawyers,  who  took  their  places  in 
the  management  of  the  schools,  performed  their  duties  perfunctorily. 
The  consequent  decline  was  one  cause  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1838, 
already  referred  to,  whereby  a  paid  supervision  of  schools  was  estab- 
lished.1 
In  April,  1793,  it  wa«  voted — 

That  that  part  of  tho  regulations  heretofore  adopted,  that  permits  English  to  be 
taught  two  days  in  each  week,  be,  and  tho  BAine  is  hereby,  annulled  and  repealed, 
and  five  use  of  tho  building  is  voted  the  teacher  for  teaching  the  pupils  English 
Branches  and  arithmetic  in  those  hours  not  appropriated  to  said  school,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  said  youths. 

This  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  narrowness  of  the  previous  cur- 
riculum. 

On  December  23,  1797,  the  trustees  yotcd  to  apply  to  the  town  for 
permission  to  be  incorporated,  and  this  being  granted  the  desired  aet 
passed  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1798.*  The  school  was  to  "be 
constituted,  according  to  the  original  intent  of  the  donor,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  the  rudiments  of  the  higher  branches  of  science,  not 
taught  in  common  schools,  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  Useful  languages, 
of  Grammar,  of  the  English  tongue,  of  geography,  navigation,  book- 
keeping, surveying,  and  other  similar  studies,  preparatory  to  an  edu- 
cation at  the  University,  or  a  life  of  active  employment."  * 

Thence  onward  to  1828  there  were  on  an  average  about  thirty  stu- 
dents, taught  by  a  recent  graduate  of  Yale.  Up  to  1817  there  was  no 
charge,  then  until  1828  a  fee  of  $1  per  quarter  was  paid  by  each  pupiL 

In  1828  the  plan  of  instruction  and  accommodations  were  enlarged 
and  the  one  man  classical  school  became  a  New  England  Academy  with 
four  teachers.  The  new  plan  was  not  a  success,  the  large  expense  for 
a  building  diminished  the  fund,  and  the  increased  tuition  caused  attend- 
ance to  fall  off.4  Many  men  of  note  were  principals  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  first  half  of  this  century;  among  them  Edward  Beeeher, 
Lyman  Coleman,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  A.  1).  Stanley,  E.  A.  Sophocles, 
and  N.  P.  Seymour.  The  conviction  arose  that  the  city  onght  to  have 
a  public  High  School  and  this  was  first  advocated  by  the  Horn  Henry 
Barnard  in  a  speech  on  July  4, 1833.  In  1839  tho  first  School  Society 
in  Hartford  discussed  the  "expediency  of  establishing  a  High  School 
for  the  older  and  more  advanced  scholars  of  this  school  society,"  but 
no  final  action  was  taken  for  nearly  eight  years. 

On  January  16,  1847,  the  subject  was  again  brought  before  the 
School  Society,  considerable  agitation  having  been  aroused  by  the 


1  Conversation  with  11.  Barnard.    Clergy  and  Popular  Education  (W.  C.  Fowler). 
American  Journal  of  Education,  x  vn.  I'll. 
•  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvn.  1K5. 
9  Barnard's  IlUtory  of  Education  in  (\uim*cticut. 
4  Public  High  School  in  Hartford.  American  Journal  of  Education,  xxvw,  224-256. 
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■S4G  of  a  tract  by  the  lion.  Henry  Barnard,  entitled 
Is  respecting  a  High  School  in  Hartford."  As  a  result, 
I*,  it  wa3  "  voted  that  tliis  Society  proceed  to  establish 
loot  fur  instruction  in  tlie  higher  branches  of  an  English  ■ 
■ary  branches  of  a  classical  education,  for  all  the  male 
llrt'ii  of  suitable  age  and  acquirements  in  this  Society, 
lo  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages."1  At  the  same 
Ire  appropriated  and  a  building  was  immediately  erected 
I'f  Asylum  and  Ann  streets,  which  was  dedicated  on 
Il7.'  With  this  nigli  School  the  Grammar  School  was 
ltd  the  income  of  its  fund  has  since  been  used  for  the 
I  teacher  in  the  school.     The  first  building,  which 

I  300,  became  too  small  and  a  second  one  was  erected 
[present  site  in  Hopkins  street.  This  cost  $159,000  and 
I  In  1877  an  addition  was  made,  at  the  cost  of 

lea  ted  800  more.  On  January  24, 18S2,  the  whole  build- 
■  with  all  its  contents,  but  only  four  recitations  were  lost 
Id  was  housed  in  temporary  quarters.  The  third  and 
Ig  was  dedicated  on  January  3,  1884,  and  cost,  with 
I  1315,000.     It  has  a  capacity  for  025,  and  in  1888 

■■I  e  enrolled.  The  building  is  fireproof,  and  in  the  seen- 
le.5  The  basement  is  of  rock  faced  brown  stone;  the 
I      Philadelphia  pressed  brick  with  brown  stone  dress- 

I  lli^'h  School  lias  a  wide  reputation,  as  being  one  of  the  " 
I  in  New  Knglaud,  or  indeed  in  the  Nation,  its  graduates 
I  tin-  thoroughness  of  the  education  therein  obtained. 

litJ'KISS    liKAMHAK    SCHOOL     AT   NEW    HAVEN. 

las  continued  its  separate  existence  and  has  been  fairly 
ling,  from  its  situation  in  New  Haven,  some  advantages 
|»>l  tor  Vale 

|e  llurtford  Sibool.  the  principals  for  many  years  were 
Is  of  Yah1.  Aiming  the  most  distinguished  ones  have 
I  .trues  Murdoek.  Dr.  Kli  Ives,  Prof.  <J.  A  Goodrich,  the 
li.  1'rof.  Klisha  Mitchell,  George  Hill,  the  Rev.  W.  O. 
1'iit  Hector  Ihimphreys,  President  Noah  l'ortcr,  and 
Kid.  uiidei' wlmm  the  school  was  very  nourishing. 

HMlirni'l 1  celebrated  its  two  Immlredth  anniversary, 

I,,  ttcv,  I..  W.  I  Jacon  delivered  the  Historical  Address. 
I"'i\  !■-  the  | u *  -.-lit  principal.  It  is  situated  on  the  cor- 
li  Wall  streets  ami  possesses  a  brick  schoolliouso  with 
I     nvmtid. 
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THE   HOPKINS  BEQUESTS. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  talents  have  been  improved  by  the 
various  recipients.  From  Mr.  Hopkins,  Hartford  received  £400;  in 
1852  this  amounted  to  $20,000,  yielding  $1,500  income,  and  in  1878  to 
$37,580,  yielding  $2,262,  of  which  $1,200  was  paid  to  a  classical  teacher, 
$40  to  the  treasurer,  and  the  rest  was  added  to  the  capital.  New 
Haven's  £412  in  1878  was  represented  by  a  house  and  lot  for  the  school 
and  $3,000 endowment;  in  all  some  $20,000.  Hadley's  £308,  with  some 
other  small  gifts,  amounted  to  $35,000  in  1878,  yielding  au  income 
of  $2,621. 

Harvard's  £100  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  £500  adjudged  to  it, 
with  questionable  propriety  in  1712,  with  additions  from  the  General 
Court,  in  1878  equaled  $53,847  and  a  Detur  fund  of  $1,200. 

THE  NORWICH  FUEE  ACADEMY. 

This  is  a  school  of  which  the  city  on  the  Thames  may  well  be  proud, 
and  which,  better  than  almost  any  other  in  the  State,  combines  the 
good  features  of  the  old  academy  with  those  of  the  new  high  schooL 
The  first  settlers  of  Norwich  were  too  much  occupied  with  watching 
neighboring  tribes  of  Indians  to  pay  much  attention  to  education,  and, 
in  1700,  the  town  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  "  for  failing  to  main- 
tain a  school  to  instruct  children.7'  But,  as  affairs  grew  more  settled^ 
an  interest  in  learning  sprung  up  here,  and  in  1 787,  four  years  after  the 
Revolution  was  ended,  Dr.  Daniel  Lathrop  endowed  a  free  school  with 
a  gift  of  £500  and  presented  it  to  the  town.1  After  many  years  of  use- 
ful service,  Dr.  Lathrop's  school  was  given  up  by  the  town,  "  on  account 
of  soine  impracticable  conditions  attached  to  the  gift." 

Then  came  an  era  of  private  academies,  some  of  the  heads  of  which 
were  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  reform  the  public  schools  and  to  ele- 
vate their  standard.  The  old  system  of  school  societies  and  districts 
had  run  riot  in  Norwich,  where  "  upon  the  territory  of  the  original  nine 
miles  square  were  no  less  than  forty  independent  school  organizations, 
each  having  its  distinct  officers  and  independent  authority."2 

A  movement  for  the  consolidation  of  these  districts  and  the  grading 
of  the  schools  was  begun  about  1S30  and  was  submitted  to  the  voters 
in  1840  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paddock  and  Deacon  Francis  A.  Perkins,  the  school 
visitors. 

It  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority;  but  the  subject  was  continually 
discussed.  Prof.  John  P.  Gulliver,  now  of  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  very  prominent  in  the  movement;  but  it  was  seen  that  pub- 
lic initiative  could  not  be  awaited,  and  therefore  the  advocates  of  bet- 
ter education  turned  to  private  endowment. 

For  two  years  Prof.  Gulliver  labored  to  raise  the  sum  needed,  and 

(American  Journal  of  Education,  u,  664,  and  in,  190,  on  "Norwich  Free  Academy.99 
•Prof.  J.  P.  Gulliver's  Address  at  the  "  Dedication  of  the  81ater  Memorial  Build- 
ing, of  the  Norwich  Academy." 
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I  satisfaction  of  having  $70,000  subscribed,  of  which 
I  aside  for  an  endowment  and  the  rest  used  for  laud 
■With  subsequent  gifts  to  the  academy,  it  is  estimated 
Ity  in  land,  buildings,  and  endowment  nearly  equals 
Ischool  was  chartered  in  1834,  the  donors  of  the  endow- 
I  corporators.  Among  them  were  Russell  Hubbard, 
■ngham,  General  Williams,  W.  1\  Greene,  and  others— 
I  Tin-  building  was  opened  October  21,  1856,  and  the 
I  was  at  once  aroused  to  appropriate  money  for  new 
Id  for  increased  efficiency  in  teaching,  so  as  to  prepare 
I  The  ground  on  which  the  school  was  built  . 

■  rs.  Harriet  Peck  Williams,  who  endowed  a  library  for 
K<~>,000in  lS.IOund  afterward  increased  her  gift  to  doable 
Bi  ln-r  husband,  who  alone  endowed  a  scholarship  of  $30,  t 
Ice  prizes  in  book-keeping,  letter  writing,  and  reading. 
I  became  a  line  one  and  has  been  for  several  years  the 
llary  education  in  Eastern  Connecticut. 
■lips  (.f  £30  each  were  endowed  in  it  by  the  late  Oh  arlee 
■1  the  late  J.  Newton  Perkins  established  a  fund  from 
■Which  ten  bronze  medals  are  annually  given.    Excel- 

I  a  convenient  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  a  val- 

I I  Iciliarinn  are  owned  by  the  school.  The  students  have 
I  in  the  first  term  the  school  opened  to  240  in  1889  and 
I  The  miitiificent  gift  of  the  Slater  building,  the 
It. line miniate  this  increased  number. 

I.\.  Slater  erected  for  the  school  the  Slater  Memorial 
I  of  about  £100,000,  in  memory  of  his  deceased  father, 
Iter,  the  giver  of  the  Slater  Fund  for  education  in  the 
I  de.lii.ited  on  November  4,  1386,  with  addresses  from 
liver  and  Pit*.  I).  ('.  (iilriian  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
I  brick  and  brown  sandstone  on  a  foundation  of 

I  is  wainscot. *\  with  marble,  and  has  its  interior  walla 
I  (nick  and  terra  cotta.  The  lower  floor  contains  e 
I  et'-.,  and  two  smaller  halls  which  can  be  thrown 

I  a  ■  ■■■..mmodate  over  1,000  persons.  The  second  and 
l<  itri'iipied  by  a  luagniliceut  Museum  Hall,  an  exquisite 
lil  tui  .las*  mmis.  In  the  building,  public  courses  of 
Irn  during  tli.'  winter.  The  Museum  was  opened  with 
1  ■..:,.-,  ..a  November  L'-J,  l.-WS.  Its  object  is  to  illus- 
I.  i  if  I  be  mis  of  sculpture  and  |  lain  ting.  The  great  maa- 
l<  k  anil  Italian  art  are  here  found  in  plaster  reproduC- 
Ir.ii^'.-I  so  that  they  can  be  studied  chronologically.1 

I  ■  C  ttr.l.nt-.  i-  r..ii.hi.t...l  in  ibis  lini].liiiK.  openi'it  in  1890. 
B  Iti  'I  —■ ■-  I'l  ■  --•  ■-  tin-  r..rtn.-l  fur  stinly  nf  the  imtiriao  life, 
I-.  -  ..  -.  ,..  n  ..N.I  ink.  .aj.l  ont-il.ior  sk.-t-liuii,',  tluHign,  tlraught- 
I    Lviin*  -it.-  mrt:u  uu  ih<-  hi.-tury  of  sculp  to  re  ami  painting  and 
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The  South  Gallery  is  devoted  to  photographs,  illustrating  the  prog- 
ress of  the  art  of  painting.  These  are  grouped  according  to  the  schools 
of  art  to  which  they  belong  and  are  placed  in  a  manner  particularly 
adapted  for  study.  There  are  also  cases  in  the  Museum  containing 
plaster  casts  of  armor  and  electrotype  reproductions  of  Greek  coins. 

Each  student  from  Norwich  pays  a  charge  of  $5  a  term  for  inci- 
dentals, and  those  outside  of  the  town,  of  whom  there  were  48  in  1888-^89, 
pay  $10  tuition  a  term  in  addition.  Tims  a  thorough  secondary  edu- 
cation is  given  for  a  small  cost  and  "no  pupil  of  high  character  and 
scholarship  would  l>e  suffered  to  drop  out  of  school  because  of  inabil- 
ity to  pay  the  charge  either  for  incidentals  or  for  tuition." 

There  are  three  courses  of  study :  The  Classical, leading  to  college;  the 
Scientific,  planned  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
leading  to  any  of  the  scientific  schools ;  and  the  General,  aiming  "  to  give 
a  good  training  for  practical  life."1  How  high  the  students  stand  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  seven  out  of  eight  of  those  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  Yale  in  1888  were  admitted  without  conditions.  "  Brown, 
Dartmouth,  Williams,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  receive  students 
on  full  standing  upon  the  Academy's  certificate  of  preparation.,,  Dr. 
Robert  P.  Keep,  whose  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  well  known,  is  principal 
of  the  school  and  it  has  flourished  greatly  under  his  guidance.  To 
him  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  sketch. 

In  the  fall  of  1889,  a  new  department,  the  Normal  course,  was  added 
to  the  Free  Academy.  The  questions  which  led  to  such  addition  were 
these:  The  boys  on  graduating  from  an  academy  enter  college  or  busi- 
ness; but  what  shall  the  girls  dof  IIow  can  the  Academy  best  open  to 
its  own  girl  graduates  an  honorable  and  useful  professional  career?  It 
is  settled  that,  in  America,  the  teaching  in  our  primary  and  grammar 
schools  is  mainly  to  be  entrusted  to  women,  and  experience  makes  it 
clear  that  the  High  School  graduate  is  not  ready  to  undertake  teaching 
without  special  training.  To  give  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  the  Free  Academy  and  u  to  open  speedy  and  easy  entrance 
to  the  teacher's  calling  to  graduates  of  the  Academy,  and  to  other  girls 
who  have  received  an  education  equivalent  to  that  implied  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  Academy  diploma.  Girls  only  are  received,  because  pri- 
mary and  grammar  teaching  is  the  work  of  girls.  If  our  boys  are  to 
become  teachers,  they  are  advised  to  take  the  full  college  course  and 
to  enter  the  teacher's  calling  from  college."  The  course  in  this  new 
department  is  of  one  year  and  its  success  has  been  most  gratifying,  40 


'A  two-years*  course  in  manual  training  was  established  January,  1891.  In  the 
morning  the  regular  studies  are  pursued ;  the  afternoons  are  devoted  in  the  first  year 
to  drawing  and  woodwork,  in  the  second  year  to  turning,  carving,  ornamental  and 
artistic  woodwork.  It  is  not  intended  to  lit  boys  for  any  particular  trade,  but  to 
bring  out  their  natural  mechanical  aptitude.  The  academy  has  two  gymnasiums, 
and  physical  exercise  is  required. 
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Id  in  three  .years,  audi  7  being  now  in  attendance.  Take 
I      Norwich  Free  Academy  is  a  remarkable  success. 

I  TIIE    EKA    OF    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

lug  iiifluence  in  secondary  education  in  Connecticut 
I  High  Schools,  which  have  supplanted  the  old  acad- 
l.w  i he  increased  quickening  of  the  popular  interest  in 
l)ii,  and  it  would  be  most  pleasant,  did  space  and  the 
I  permit,  to  give  a  detailed  sketch  of  each.  How- 
I  i;iu  only  mention  si  tine  of  them  by  name,  aot  meaning 
Biiti]Hirt;uice,  which  is  very  great,  since  they  lit  the  ma- 
I  of  the  State  for  active  life  and  arc  the  preparatory 
I       the  colleges. 

I  school  in  the  State  is  that  at  Middletown,  founded 
I  New  Britain  followed  with  hers,  and  then  came  New 
I  Tin-  Hillhousc  High  School  there  occupies  a  very  fine 
lig<-  street,  and  has  I  lie  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
liii-  State.  I'nder  the  management  of  Mi.  Curtis,  the 
I  Mr.  Whitmore,  the  present  one,  the  boys  it  has  sent 
lined  oil'  the  highest  honors.  Other  excellent  high 
I  ;.i  Danielsonville,  founded  in  I860;  at  Bridgeport,  in 
I  in  1881;  at  Stafford  Springs,  in  1884;  at  Bristol,  Id 
In,  and  at  Stamford.  The  Holt.  Henry  Barnard,  in  a 
Hi  li»-  author,  suggests  as  one  of  Connecticut's  greatest 
I  the  number  of  textbooks  for  academies  and  high 
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i  atti'inpt  for  an  Kpiscopalian  secondary  school 
eat  Convention, on  .tune  1, 1704.  A  committee 
repair  an  address  "pointing out  the  importance 
i'm].,!]  Ai.nl.Miy  in  this  State,"  and  to  provide 
refill.  The  next  day  the  Committee  requested 
ittce  be  ;iji]Hiiuteil  to  prepare  the  address,  to 
Academy,  and  to  provide  subscription  papers.1 
.■ft  hi-,  the  Convention  resolves  to"  establish  an 
nd  appoints  a  rommittee  to  hear  proposals  from 
iml  St  rat  ford  as  tot  lie  location  of  (he  Academy, 
cailemy  in  that  town,  which  by  them  shall  be 
-."  At. other  committee  is  appointed  to  frame  a 
adi-Niy.-'  Tin'  Constitution  of  the  Academy  was 
It  |  To\id.d  t.-i  a  board  of  twenty-one  trustees, 
1  lieixl  of  the  Academy  should  be  members, '-the 


i:.  i:. 


■-A.ldri.- 


-ml  liis. 
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other  trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  Convention,"  some  to  be  Episcopalian 
clergymen,  others  laymen  u  from  any  denomination  of  professing  Chris- 
tians." The  Principal  is  to  be  a  Presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  to  be  chosen  by  Convention;  the  assistants  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  trustees.  "The  English  Language,  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
History,  and  every  other  science  usually  taught  at  Colleges;  likewise 
the  dead  languages,  such  as  Greek  and  Latin"  are  to  be  taught  here. 
"And  whenever  the  finances  of  the  Academy  will  admit,  the  trustees 
shall  procure  an  instructor  in  the  French  language,  purchase  a  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  at  their  own  discrotiou.  Female  education 
may  be  attended  to  under  this  institution  by  such  instructors  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  trustees  shall  direct."  This  hist  has,  however, 
never  been  tried.  "No  by-laws  of  the  academy  shall  compel  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  public  worship  but  at  such  place  or  places  as  their 
respective  parents  or  guardians  shall  direct.1  The  Rev.  John  Bowden 
was  chosen  first  principal  and  the  Academy  was  located  at  Cheshire. 
This  school  "  was  intended  to  be  not  only  a  preparatory  school  of  a  high 
order,  but  a  college  and  a  nursery  of  theological  learning.1  The  at- 
tempts to  make  it  a  College  are  described  elsewhere. 

In  1708,  the  Convention  determined  to  commence  a  fund  for  the  Acad- 
emy, by  ascertaining  "the  grand  levy  of  the  Church  in  this  State,"  and 
appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  "  the  money  formerly  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  frontiers  of  the  States."3 
The  next  year  a  vote  was  passed  at  Convention  to  have  each  clergy- 
man,  with  one  of  his  parishioners,  previous  to  October  20,  visit  as 
many  of  his  parishioners  as  possible  and  solicit  donations  from  them 
for  the  use  of  the  Episcopal  Academy,  and  that  one  or  more  agents  be 
appointed  to  go  to  Europe  to  solicit  funds  for  the  Academy,  as  soon  as 
such  a  step  could  be  afforded.4 

In  1800,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  necessary  quota 
from  each  parish  so  as  to  raise  $700  to  send  an  agent  of  the  Academy 
to  Europe.  The  mission  was  never  undertaken,  but  nearly  every  page 
of  the  journals  of  Convention  bears  witness  to  the  anxious  care  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  bestowed  upon  its  young  institution. 

In  1708,  we  learn  the  school  building  was  a  sightly  one  of  brick,  with 
a  fine  play  ground  around  it.  It  had  two  large  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor,  and  the  whole  upper  floor  was  a  recitation  and  assembly  room. 
The  stairs  were  outside  to  save  room.  "The  method  of  teaching  here 
was  the  usual  course  of  tasking  and  saying  lessons,  teaching  more  from 
the  book  than  through  the  teacher."  Dramatic  exhibitions  were  occa- 
sionally given. 

In  1801,  Dr.  William  Smith,  a  man  of  rare  qualities  and  tact  for 
teaching  and  government,  beraine  principal.9   The  same  year  the  Acad- 

'Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  14,  l.">.  Journal  of  Convention  pp.  20,  21. 

*  Beard* ley,  u,  p.  6.  'Journal  of  Convention,  pp.  23,  27. 

'Cheshire  Academy  (8.  \V.  Seton).    American  Journal  of  Education,  zvix,  567. 
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Iniii'il.  and  in  1S04  a  lottery  was  granted  for  its  benefit; 
las  nut  as  prosperous  as  had  been  hoped,  and,  in  1805,1 
lie  ijnite  a  despairing  report  of  its  condition.  A  new 
lie  v.   Mr.  Branson,   was  chosen,  and  things  went  on 

liitiary  of  Mr.  Som aster,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Itit'Ut,  wax  deposited  with  the  Academy,1  and  an  attempt 
I  same  time  t<>  increase  the-  Academy's  library  by  doua- 
|the  library  amounted  to  200  volumes,  mostly  Greek  and 
I  bout  seventy  students  were  in  attendance  and  the  orig- 
I,.-.00  had  increased  to  $25,000.a 

E>rt  mi  the  condition  of  the  Academy  was  made  by  a 
li-  Convention,  and  one  on  the  Course  of  Study  by  the 
I  learn  that  of  those  educated  at  the  Academy  twenty- 
I  Holy  Orders,  three  are  now  candidates,  and  about 
li  ipialiiied  to  enter  the  various  Colleges.  The  report* 
I  extended  curriculum  and  tells  of  great  proficiency 
lilts.  In  the  failure  of  the  Eagle  Bank  much  of  the 
Is  were  lost,  and,  "Washington  College  being  founded 
I  adeiny  languished,  and,  when  l>r.  Bronson  died,  it  was 


Lcoileiny  having  been  reopened  for  some  time,  apian  to 
^.porting  was  voted  down,  as  "inexpedient,  if  not 
|  Sunn  lifter,  however,  the  trustees  were  asked  by  the 
e. nisider  "the  expediency  of  making  some  provision 
an  or  the  whole  et  the  students  might  con  tribute  some- 
'i'ir  iiv.  n  expenses  by  (he  perform  mice  of  suitable  man- 
i  scheme  soon  tailed  and  was  never  tried  again.6 
■  liMing,  wliieli  had  gone  into  decay,  was  repaired,  and 
IpnH.'i  tffehnosing  the  Principal  was  given  tothe  trust- 
I  li.e  Eh  v.  Allen  ('.  Morgan  beeaine  principal,  and  was 
Ui'ul  until  his  in. timely  death  in  183S.  The  school  re- 
handri  limvevei.  The  Kcv.  E.  Edwards  Beardsley  was 
jd    l»fc>-isi4;i    Afterwards,  as  Dr.  I'.eardslcy,  of  New 

}i  ■•■ ■of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  clergy. 

!■  li.  He  was  suceeededbv  the  l.ev.  Seth  B.  Paddock 
!  i  [UUuw  the  Key.  Edward  liallnrd  (1K.'.L'-1SJ7);  the 
■:  ,i..-,.,,.  lV.T-l-iil  .  and  the  Itev.  San  ford  J.  Horton 
j  i  lenptli  of  !>..  Norton's  services  is  of  itself  an  evi- 
|..!i,. .  Hilling  In*  administration  there  were  extensive 
lid  H  Ui^i-meiits  in  the  buildings.       He  was  succeeded 
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in  1892  by  the  Rev.  James  Stoddard,  unanimously  chosen.  Continued 
progress  is  looked  for  under  his  administration.  Military  drill  was  in- 
troduced some  years  since."  l 

THE   GUNNERY.* 

Tho  town  of  Washington  has  boon  as  unique  in  its  way  as  tho  Gunnery  itself.  The 
village  is  perched  upon  a  hill,  sloping  with  precipitous  sides  down  to  a  swift  rivor. 
All  around  lie  rich  farms,  broken  by  wild  strotches  of  swamp,  ravine,  and  woodland. 
Naturo  and  tho  hand  of  man  hare  both  done  their  best  to  make  the  region  at  once 
beautiful  and  picturesque.  Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  railroad  penetrated  the 
valley,  the  village  was  reaehed  only  by  a  stage  coach,  which  plodded  dally  over 
the  long  hills  to  a  station  10  milos  away.  In  its  isolation,  the  community  grew  up 
with  singular  simplicity  of  manners  and  rigid  purity  of  life.  Crime  and  vice  have 
bocu  almost  unknown;  for  fifty  years  a  rum  shop  has  never  been  opened  in  tho  vil- 
lage, except  as  a  rash  and  transitory  experiment;  tho  dwellings  never  used  to  be 
locked  at  night  and  neighbors  ran  in  and  out  of  the  doors  as  freely  as  if  all  houses 
were  owned  in  common.  Add  to  these  social  traits  of  tho  village,  hospitality  and  un- 
bounded local  pride,  and  one  can  see  how  favorable  were  the  surroundings  for  a 
training  spot  for  boys.  The  school  had  of  necessity  to  be  a  part  of  the  community. 
It  received  from  the  village  tho  prevailing  tone  of  good  morals,  simplicity,  and 
sweetness.  Tho  boys  needed  no  rigid  bounds,  no  narrow  code  of  rules  as  to  going 
here  or  not  going  there,  for  go  whore  they  would  in  the  village  they  could  find  only 
inceutive  to  good  conduct.  This  environment  of  the  school  and  the  impress  that  it 
received  from  the  community  around  it  were  large  factors  iu  the  Gunnery  scheme 
of  education,  and  in  the  success  to  which  it  attained. 

Frederick  W.  Gunn  was  a  native  of  Washington,  Conn.,  and,  after- 
graduation  at  Yale  in  1837,  where  lie  was  a  classmate  of  Evarts,  Waite, 
Tddou,  and  Pierrepont  Edwards,  ho  came  back  to  his  native  place 
and  opened  a  school  there.  lie  was  an  abolitionist!  and  even  in  Con- 
necticut it  was  not  safe  to  be  an  abolitionist  then.  Only  a  short  time 
before,  Prudence  Orandall  had  been  driven  out  of  Canterbury  for 
"opening  a  school  for  young  misses  of  color." 3  The  school,  which  was 
at  first  opened  as  a  day  school,  was  distrusted,  the  minister  thundered 
against  him  from  the  pulpit,  the  church  excommunicated  him,  and,  af- 
ter marrying  one  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  place,  he  felt  obliged  to 
leave  and  taught  school  for  a  year  or  two  with  United  States  Senator 
O.  IL  Piatt,  at  Towanda,  Penn.  In  1S47  ho  returned  to  Washington 
and  reopened  the  Gunnery,  which  lias  ever  since  been  successful  The 
prejudice  against  anti-slavery  was  passing  away  aud  the  prominent 
abolitionists  remembered  a  fellow- worker  and  aided* him  by  sending 
their  children  to  his  school,  so  that  the  sons  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  found  instruction  there. 


•Letter  of  Rev.  W.  O.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  May,  1S93. 

'Cothreo's  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury ;  Holland,  Arthur  Bonnicastle;  Gibson, 
Pastoral  Days;  Litchfield  Enquirer,  September  8,  1881,  and  October  11, 188%,  Memo- 
rial Volume;  New  York  Evening  Post,  August  1881;  ''The  Master  of  the  Gunnery;" 
memorial  volume  to  F.  W.  Gunn. 

8  A  full  account  of  this  incident  in  givm  in  the  author's  "History  of  81avery  in 
Connecticut,0  published  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
Political  8cience,  for  1883. 
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item  nf  discipline  was  unique  and  formed  a  marked 
■Iniiil.  It  was  based  on  two  principles,  I  quote  his 
>y  must  learn  to  know  the  right,  to  love  it,  to  dare  to 
if  you  would  get  into  a  boy's  heart,  you  must  get  the 
...ii."  As  a  result  of  this,  said  Senator  Piatt,  "his 
m  as  few  men  are  ever  loved."  Some  instances  of  his 
Iftttpliue  are  worthy  of  note.  Boys  found  with  their 
-onset  pockets  lost  their  pie  at  dinner.  Those  who 
0U0  were  ordered  to  take  a  horn  to  the  village  green 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  church,  to  hug  a  tree  for 
;ake  a  3-niilo  walk  in  the  moonlight.  A  youth  who 
mii:tit  have  a  chip  put  in  his  mouth,  to  be  kept  there 
'ivn  boys  who  had  quarreled  were  ordered  to  sit  in 
by  turns  for  an  hour  or  two.  "A  little  boy,  caught 
as  seized  by  the  seat  of  the  breeches  aud  nape  of  the 
1  in  after  the  cat  to  be  shown  how  it  feels."  Hoys  who 
ve  indulged  iii  drink  or  smoking  were  given  an  emetic. 
iupl'-H  of  the  original  methods  of  punishment  be  in- 
i  i  In!  other  hand,  he  left  unpunished  many  things  usn- 
I  punishment. 

r  r    lining  hoys  had  for  its  central  ohjects  manhood,  character, 

1 secured  heb.lieved  tli:it  mental  growth  would  follow,  or, 

in  utal  growth  was  good  for  nothing.  Ho  sedulously  cultt- 
mi'ii  jlile  i-ide  of  hoy  nature. 

..  g.ri.-rsil  standard  of  the  school  was  unquestionably  loir. 
■niti-iuun.i  no  direct  incentives  to  purely  intellectual  growth. 
I  1  i-t.  lilted  a  gm.d  many  hoys  for  college  and  luost  of  tbom 
cr  t.acliin^  Ho-  dead  languages  was  to  "learn  tho  language 
ifW* -iifh."  So  si  boy  often  found  himself  in  1  ■■  i.r  liefer* 
mtile-t  l'-.nn  id"  :i  (Jrcek  verl.,  and  reading  four  hundred  line* 

itaml'ird  nl"  tin'  Ni-lio.il  w:m  liigli,  ami  a  knowledge  of  public 
i  i  •  iiiiijiril-nrr  |>.irt  of  tlm  niiirse— Mr.  (iunu  hiipsalf  reading 
.,  [Ik ■-  In- 1  as-.ii.in  a,  the  afternoon  mail  brought  it  ill. 

Worthy  In-lpmstte  for  lier  husband  and  was  a  mother 
i  iht-r.-.  Aii  old  pupil  writes  that  his  memory  often 
II  building,  a  vine  embowered  puzzle  of  architecture; 

-..  in  whiili  (he  teacher  so  often  measured  his  length 

in  I'ollitioii  with  some  muscular  rival;  to  the  coast- 
k  Iramps  wilh  rod  and  gun,  all  encouraged  and  even 

[he  schiinc  of  training;  to  the  ball  nine,  on  which 
1  lycd  sni  clli.-icnt  fust  base;  totlie  •family  meeting' 

ilfVriHHiii,  when  lite  household  of  forty  boys  was 
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illoes;  to  Hie  'recep- 
iiig  and  games,  when 
thing  u<  more  eleva- 
ninded  gills." 
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Mr.  Gunn  died  in  the  summer  of  1881,  and  a  year  later,  on  October 
4, 1882,  a  monument  was  unveiled  to  him  in  Washington.  Conn.  Sen- 
ator Piatt  presided  and  made  an  address.  The  other  speakers  were 
Mr.  Clarence  Deniing,  of  Litchfield,  and  Mr.  Edward  Willes,  of  To- 
wanda,  Pa.,  who  had  been  his  pupils,  the  Kev.  ilenry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Brinsmade.  From  these  addresses  we  gain  au  idea  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Gunn: 

Merc  scholastic  culture  was  with  him  oocondary  to  bc  If- reliance,  pure  morals,  man- 
hood, and  that  human  quality  expressed  by  what  I  conceive  to  ho  almost  the  strong* 
est  word  in  the  English  language,  character. 

Mr.  (ftinn  was  not  a  formally  religion*  man.  Ho  belonged,  I  think,  to  no  ecclesi- 
astical society;  certainly  he  rendered  open  allegiance  to  no  sect.  Yet,  how  that 
strenuous  and  exemplary  life  of  his  shames  the  daily  record  of  many  men  whom 
the  world  calls  religious. 

We  had  a  school  teacher,  a  real  ouo.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  on  earth 
that  is  more  nohle  than  that. 

His  was  tho  nature  that  could  take  children  up  into  his  arms*  and  carry  them  by 
his  methods  safely  through  tho  perilous  period,  setting  them  the  example  of  a  solid 
man,  a  man  of  faith,  of  intellect,  and  manhood.  Ho  interested,  them  and  induced 
them  to  come  to  him  for  advice. 

I  never  know  a  man  in  whom  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  and  the  emotional  nature 
were  so  harmoniously  and  subtly  blended  as  in  Mr.  Gunn,  nor  one  who  had  more 
moral  courage  to  defend  the  truth  and  oppose  the  wrong. 

A  year  later,  in  1883,  the  new  Gunn  building  was  opened  with  ad- 
dresses  from  Mr,  W.  II.  Gibson  and  Dr.  James  O.  Murray,  of  Prince- 
ton. For  many  years  Mr.  Gunn  held  an  encampment  on  Lake  Ware- 
maug,  near  New  Preston,  during  the  summer  months,  and  some  of  the 
boys  were  always  with  him  there. 

The  school  buildings  are  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  village  hilL 
The  main  building  is  of  three  stories  and  is  used  for  the  home  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  The  school  building  is  about  100  feet  south  of  the  main 
building  and  is  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  being  occupied  by  a  large 
hall.  A  new  gymnasium,  with  two  bowling  alleys,  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  The  grounds  are  about  20  acres  iu  extent,  of  which  about 
one-half  is  occupied  by  an  open  field  and  grove  devoted  to  playgrounds. 

Students  are  prepared  for  college  or  scientific  school  and  for  business 
life.  The  prominence  given  to  composition,  oratory,  and  the  knowledge 
of  current  affairs  is  as  marked  as  ever  and  instruction  is  given,  if  desired, 
in  music,  painting,  drawing,  and  dancing. 

The  boys  publish  a  paper  called  Stray  Shot,  and  the  Friday  evening 
reception  is  still  kept  up.  Boys  arc  taken  from  8  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, while  those  applying  for  admission,  if  over  15  years  of  age,  must 
furnish  certificates  of  good  character. 

The  school  is  now  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Brinsmade,  to 
whom  tho  author  is  indebted  lor  much  of  the  material  for  this  sketch. 


fTOBY   OF  EDUCATION   IN  CONNECTICUT. 
THE   EECTOBY  SCHOOL,  I1AMDEN.1 

pchool  was  established  at  Haraden,  near  New  Haven, 
ontinued  in  1S73.  The  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Ham- 
William  Everest  (Trinity  College,  1838),  began  by 
ill  to  his  family,  in  order  to  eke  out  an  inadequate 
I  wore  almost  immediately  offered,  and  tho  school 

I  between  00  and  TO,  wilh  six  resident  masters.    It  is 
(*  been  the  second  institution  of  the  kind  in  New  Eug- 
[nilit.iry  drill.    The  pnpils  were  taught  order  and 
I  system  of  rules,  rigidly  enforced.    Obedience 

s  diligence  in  study,  was  seemed  by  the  old -fashioned 
Impils  were  faithfully  instructed  in  the  care  of  their 
of  them  were  largely  indebted  to  the  Rectory  School 
<if  fine  health  in  later  years.  The  general  success  of 
,-arcd,  for  example,  in  the  total  absence  from  all  parts 
nt  of  anything  offensive  due  to  them,  in  their  invari- 
[  not  only  to  their  teachers,  but  to  all  visitors, 

ifn  contagions  disease,  it  was  said,  ever  passed 
:ml  premises,  in  either  direction. 
is  thorough.     Tho  rector  himself  taught  thebegin- 
lil  Latin,  and  by  his  demand  of  faultless  accuracy  laid 
■t  scholarship.     First-honor  men  at  Columbia  and 
ere,  attested  the  excellent  preparatory  work  done 
;  flu-  nearly  (100  boys  who  were  taught  there  were 
I  been  honorably  known  in  the  learned  professions, 
Army  and  Navy,  in  business  and  in  public  life. 
iber  uf  Congress  (one  highly  distinguished)  were 
tcidy  growth  of  the  school  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
»y>ictn  pursued,  in  spite  of  features  to  which  many 
till- which  satisfied  those  most  interested. 
iliH  of  the  character  of  the  institution  is  seen  in 
th.it!  tfii  of  the  pupils  returned  to  it  as  teachers. 
ii>  presence  ist'a  str.mg  ;nid  winning  personal  infla- 
iriw   ;i   really   remarkable   man.     He  combined  a 
nrpnrpnse,  and  ;i  frequent  vehemence  of  feeling 
■  iguhir  simplicity  and  openness  of  mind.      He 
urn  for  all  that  was  mean  and  cowardly,  and 
letitnes  terribly  severe,  but  he  delighted  in  evcry- 
ilc>-  pleasure.     He  had  a  true  love  of  the 
f  humor,  and  was  never  happier  than  in  lieing 
l.ilityof  his  character  often  inspired  an  attach- 
v.inciug  years,  so  that  those  who  had  feared 
.    men.     1 1  is  teachers  were,  as  a  rule,  tho  warm- 
_-   ve  him  .ontidctice    as  well    as   affection    even 
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when,  at  times,  they  may  have  felt  obliged  to  disapprove  his  judgment 
or  regret  his  action.  One  aspect  of  his  nature  is  illustrated  by  his  fond* 
ness  for  poetry,  and  among  the  plcasantest  memories  of  Hamden,  both 
for  pupils  and  teachers,  are  those  of  the  readings  which  he  gave  from 
his  favorite  authors.  In  his  early  years  he  himself  wrote  graceful  and 
mellifluous  verse,  though  he  is  probably  best  known  in  literature  as  the 
editor  of  The  Poets  of  Connecticut,  published  in  1843. 

The  value  in  education,  above  all  on  the  moral  side,  of  personal  in- 
fluence is  well  understood.  This  can  never  involve  the  exhibition  of 
a  faultless  model  for  imitation,  while  it  perhaps  never  acts  more  vigor- 
-  ously  or  beneficently  than  through  the  contact  of  the  young  with  a 
strong  soul,  resolutely,  yet  humbly,  striving  after  the  highest  good. 
And  observers  at  Ilamden  could  frequently  watch  there  the  develop- 
meat  of  a  type  of  character,  manly,  modest,  generous,  and  sincere,  such 
as  perhaps  best  interprets  the  phrase  "  Christian  gentleman." 

Untoward  circumstances,  for  which  the  system  pursued  at  the  school 
appears  to  have  been  in  no  way  responsible,  and  some  of  which  were 
beyond  all  human  control,  compelled  Mr.  Everest  to  close  the  institu- 
1  tion  iu  1873.  In  the  words  of  one  who  knew  the  situation  perfectly, 
"  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  to  see  such  a  grand  enterprise 
issuing  in  defeat,  and  the  work  of  years  ruined  by  inevitable  circum- 
stances.^ Ilis  own  sterling  qualities  were  never  shown  more  nobly. 
Turning  from  the  profession  of  a  teacher  to  which  he  seemed  to  have 
received  a  genuine  vocation,  and  in  which  he  had  felt  an  honorable  pride, 
he  patiently  and  faithfully  performed  the  tasks  now  allotted  to  him, 
and  admirably  succeeded  at  points  where  he  himself  had  anticipated 
failure.    He  died  while  thus  employed,  January  11, 1877. 

It  remains  to  bo  said  that  in  1884  the  Rev.  II.  L.  Everest  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  C.  S.  Everest,  opened  a  new  Rectory  School  in  one  of  the 
buildings  occupied  by  their  father.  It  began  with  three  pupils,  and 
had  in  February,  1800,  thirty-four  pupils  and  four  teachers.  It  is 
not  a  reproduction  of  the  old  school,  but  its  good  success  is  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  training  received  iu  that,  and  to  qualities  inherited 
from  its  founder. 

CORNWALL   MISSION  SCHOOL.1 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  in  1816,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  school  for  the  education 
of  foreign  youth  in  this  country.  The  idea  was  "  to  educate  heathen 
youth  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  future  professional  studies,  they 
might  be  qualified  for  missionaries,  school  in  asters,  interpreters,  and 
physicians  among  heathen  nations;  and  to  communicate  such  informa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  arts  as  should  tend  to  promote  Christianity 
and  civilization."    To  carry  out  this,  a  farm  and  suitable  buildings 

■Contril*.  for  Kcrles.  Hist,  of  Conu.,  p.  160. 
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!,  and  useful  branches  of  education  and  the  leading 

tian  religion  to  be  taught.     A  farm  was  bought  at 

id  on  May  1,  1817,  a  school  was  begun  with  12 

nths  later,  we  learn  the   condition    of  the  school 

of  the  scholars  were  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

In*  hopefully  pious  and  exemplary  in  their  conduct," 

1  famous  Henry  Obookiah.     Fur  several  following  years 

leriment   seems   to   have  been  successful,  the  motley 

whig  in  numbers  and  favor,  being  well  managed 

i  Dflggett  and  Amos  Bassett. 

ivas  that  the  "  history  of  its  progress  is  such  as  to 

J'rhiration  of  heathen  youth,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 

lirs  may  he  greatly  increased  through  the  agency  of  oar 

\tends  to  all  parts  of  the  world."     The  conduct  of 

(Hid,  their  progress  commendable, 

re  34  pupils,  of  whom  2'J  were  heathen.    They  were 

Character  in  age,  in  speech,  in   nationality,     Repre- 

itc  from  Sumatra,  China,  Bengal,  Ilindostan,  Mex- 

tho  Society,  Sandwich,  and  Marquesas  islands,  the 

d  tin*  Azores:  and  of  our  Indians,  members  of  the 

i,  Osage,  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Seneca  tribes,  and 

ihc  in  Canada.     The  school  now  became  the  object 

'i',  partly  on  account  of  the  marriage  of  two  or  three 

itli  respectable  young  ladies  in  the  neighborhood.    The 

nance  was  discussed  in  lSL'o,  and,  two  years  later, 

much   as  the  students  could  be  educated  better 

t  Hit'  schools  which  had  been  established  at  the 


m:i TICI'T  litehaky  institute. 

-iliool  was  incorporated  at  Sufiield,  Conn.,  in 
[id  a  high  imputation  as  a  preparatory  school. 
^>  and  .i  beautiful  campus. 

■lilt:    Ili-TTS    ACAIIEMV. 

cd  by. I  amis  1  Setts  in  lS&Saud  is  now  conducted 
lies  Hells.  It  was  founded  at  North  Stamford 
moved  to  Wilton,  Conn.  Four  years  later  it 
I'lil'i'i'I,  where  it  is  now  located.  It  possesses 
town  nf  |  acres  for  outdoor  sports,  and  has 
:  in  winter  on  Hooded  meadow  hind.  More 
i.  :il  training  than  at  many  schools,  am!  the 
Bid  complete.  The  school-*  motto  is,  "What 
it  lives  up  in  that  motto  thoroughly. 
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OTHER   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS   AND   ACADEMIES. 

Prom  1836,  for  a  half  century,  Russell's  Collegiate  and  Commercial 
Institute  at  New  Haven  held  high  rank,  until  it  was  given  up  on  the 
death  of  its  founder,  Gen.  William  Russell,  Yale  '35. 

Black  Hall  School  at  Lyme,  has  a  good  record,  and  others  on  the 
Shore  Line  are  the  Seabury  Institute  at  Saybrook,  incorporated  in 
1866;  the  Morgan  School  at  Clinton,  the  gift  of  Charles  Morgan,  incor- 
porated in  1870  and  opened  two  years  later;  the  Mystic  Valley  English 
and  Classical  Institute  at  Mystic  Bridge,  opened  in  1868  and  incor- 
porated in  1880;  and  the  Bulkeley  School  in  New  London.  This  last 
was  endowed  by  Leonard  Bulkeley,  who  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for  a 
free  school  for  boys,  to  be  begun  when  the  principal  with  added  inter- 
est should  equal  $50,000.  Tiie  school  was  incorporated  in  1850  and 
opened  in  1873. 

The  Norwalk  Military  Institute  is  a  very  prosperous  and  successful 
school.  The  Yale  school  at  Lakeville  and  Mr.  Taft's  school  at  Water- 
town  are  among  the  more  recent  private  schools  of  high  grade. 

ROMAN   CATHOLIC    INSTITUTIONS. 

Until  lately  so  few  of  this  faith  were  in  Connecticut,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  are  of  recent  date.  But,  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  immigration  of  Roman  Catholics  from  Ireland  and  Canada  has 
been  so  great  that  several  large  schools  have  been  founded.  Among 
these  are  the  Academy  of  the  Holy  Family,  begun  in  1874  at  Baltic, 
which  is  co-educational;  the  Seminary  of  Mount  St.  Joseph,  at  Hart- 
ford, incorporated  in  1873;  and  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  at 
Waterbury,  opened  in  1869. 

THE   STOBRS   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  founded  at  Mansfield  and  chartered  in  1881.  It  is 
intended  "for  the  education  of  Connecticut  boys  in  such  branches  of 
science  as  may  conduce  to  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits."  It  has  a  two- 
years'  course  "in  general  and  agricultural  chemistry,  farm  mechanics! 
land  surveying,  botany,  zoology,  animal  physiology,  practical  and  theo- 
retical agriculture,"  etc.  It  receives  part  of  the  income  from  the  land 
grant,  an  act  having  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1893  taking  it 
away  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

FEMALK   EDUCATION. 

At  the  time  the  Litchfield  Law  School  flourished,  there  was  a  most 
successful  girls'  school  on  Litchfield  II  ill.  It  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Sarah  Pierce,  and  for  years  was  preeminent.  It  was  begun  in  1792 
and  lived  for  nearly  forty  years,  having  within  its  walls  over  1,500 
pupils.    The  building  in  which  it  was  held  has  since  been  demolished 
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ius  of  this  school,  which  is  claimed  to  have  heen 

III  States  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 

1st  prominent  schools  for  tins  nocondary  education  of 

lloldcn    Hill  Seminary  at   Bridgeport^  the   Windsor 

nd  St.   Margaret's  Diocesan  School  for  Girls  at 

grated  In  1875  and  conducted  by  the  Rev.F.  T.  Bns- 

|  no  longer  in  existence,  one  of  tho  most  famous  was 

v  Haven,  which,  under  Miss  Mary  Dutton,  hud  a  wide 

ter  of  ex-l'resident  Porter  was  for  many  years  head 

oarding  school  at  Fanningtou,  Conn.     Tho  school  in 

land  employs  tho  services  of  hii  excellent  coips   of 

|.-ml  lecturers. 

,  014.     Litduiold  mil,  by  J.  D.  CtaanjUn,  jr. 
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Chapter  V. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

Section  I. — Founding*  and  Early  Ykarh  up  to  Rkmoval  to 

Kkw  Haven. 

PREPARATION   FOtt   A   COLLEGE.1 

We  have  Been  liow  New  naven's  attempt  to  found  a  college  in  the 
early  years  failed,  though  hope  that  a  college  would  oome  someday  seems 
never  to  have  deserted  the  lion-hearted  Davenport    Bat  the  time  had 
not  yet  come.    First,  the  people  were  crashed  by  their  unsuccessful 
struggle  with  Connecticut;  then  Davenport  died;  next,  Bang  Phillip's 
war  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  little  colony;  after  that  came  the 
tyranny  of  Andres;  and  last,  William  and  Mary's  war.    But  a  time 
for  rest  came  in  1097  with  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  the  colony  had 
a  chance  to  recover.    The  tradition  of  the  college  that  was  to  have 
been  founded  lingered  in  New  Haven,  and  when  John  Pierpont  came 
to  preach  there  and  married  Davenport's  daughter,  be  took  up  the  pro- 
ject and  went  into  it  with  all  the  zeal  possible.    He  was  a  man  of  far- 
reaching  views,  settled  among  a  people  of  far  more  than  average  intel- 
ligence.   Though  the  population  of  the  town  was  less  than  one  thou- 
sand, it  had  sent  one  man  in  ever}-  thirty  of  the  Harvard  graduates  up 
to  that  date,  while  from  the  whole  State  one-eighth  of  the  Harvard 
men  had  come.    Pierpont  soon  associated  with  him  two  others,  Bev. 
Mr.  Andrew,  of  Milford,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Kussel,  of  Stanford,  both  in  the 
old  New  Haven  Colony,  and  these  three  went  to  work  to  establish  a 
college.    They  had  many  difficulties.    The  population  of  the  colony  in 
thirty-four  towns  numbered  not  over  15,000,  and  these  were  not  wealthy, 
but  were  chiefly  small  farmers.    The  distance  and  expense  of  sending 
boys  to  Harvard  were  among  the  chief  reasons  for  founding  another 
college,  though  the  suspicion  of  a  looseness*  in  Harvard's  religious 
tenets  undoubtedly  moved  men  somewhat.    Having  been  graduated 
themselves  at  Harvard,  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise  naturally 
enough  asked  for  advice  from  Massachusetts,  and  from  thence  came  a 
letter  addressed  to  them  by  Cotton  Mather.'    This  contained  a  plan  for 

»The  illnstrations  of  Yale  buildings  aro  made  from  photographs  takam  especially 
for  this  work  and  kindly  presented  by  Edward  F.  Ayres,  Yale  OoHegs,  188ft, 
3  Qniaejr  Hist.  Harvard  Uni  realty,  I*  198. 
9  Woolalej's  Hist.  JUaseana.  1850,  pp.  tfHti. 
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If  churches,'' which  was  not  adopted  to  any  groat  extent, 
Ithat  the  college  should  be  founded  through  the  means  of 
I  churehes — a  plan  not  acceptable. 

I .  the  General  Court1  voted  to  hold  its  next  session  in 
Ithing  which  had  not  been  done  since  New  Haven  had 
I  capital  of  a  separate  State.  This  was  received  with 
|  of  the  college.    They  immediately  set  to  work.* 


lerpont,  of  Sen-  Haven;  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  of  f 
iv.  Israel  Obnuncy,  of  Stratford;  Rev.  Thomas  Buckiuj 
look;  and  Rev.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  of  New  London,  a 
I  to  Secretary  Addiugton  and  Judge  Sewall,  of  I~ 
lucn-i  7,  asking  for  their  advice  and  for  a  draft  for  i 
1  aha,  either  then  or  a  little  later,  sent  instructions  a 
I  of  the  charter  should  contain.3  Whether  Oonneeticnt 
I'harler  was  uncertain.  Being  itself  a  chartered  body 
Kg  bo  be  a  Btrcteh  of  power  without  warrant!  Harvarc 
Iu-Ut  sntnetirne  since  and  had  made  several  unsuccessful 
I  another;  and  William  and  Maty,  the  only  other 

I  country,  had  obtained  its  charter  from  the  monarch* 
■  bore.  But  Sewall  and  Addiugton  answered  favorably, 
Ithe  Connecticut  people*  As  good  orthodox  men  they 
ftuhl  he  very  glad  to  hear  of  nourishing  schools  and  a  o 
ltic ut,  and  it  would  he  some  relief  to  us  against  the  a 
luucived  for  the  decay  of  them  in  this  province.  A] 
111  learning  is  to  Jit  men  to  search  the  Scriptures,  i 
I  bill  you  will  oblige  the  rector  to  expound  the  Scrip- 

I*  morning  and  evening."     The  draft  for  a  charter  i 

■itcd.  except  that  the  founders  wisely  .struck  out aUri 
li  save  in  the  preamble.* 

I  ci  in  Mill  id  on  the  subject;  Gershoni  Bulkeley,  of  Wol 
led  unfavorably,  but  Increase  Mather  wrote  aiding  tl 
Iniberly,  Scercl.iry  of  the  Colony,  and  John  Kliot,  a  youi 
Id-or,  pave  opinions  that  a  charter  would  be  valid.     T 
I       ii.-ct  such  a  school  is  neither  repugnant  to  the  lav 
I    an  encroachment  on  the  King's  prerogative.     No  t 
In-  t..  my  sense  of  the  matter)  in  any  of  the  Plantations 
I,,    repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  unless  it  be  i 
I  of  Ho-  Parliament  of  Imgland,  wherein  such  plants 
I  evidently  itileiidcd.  and  t  know  of  no  net  of  Purliai 
li>!i  a    mIhn.1   may   nut  be  erected    in   the    Plantation*. 
1  sent  in  the  la-t  of  September  to  Mr.  riersou  at  Bri 
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ford1,  and  it  may  have  been  that  he  was  there  together  with  the  other 
ministers,  deliberating  at  that  famous  meeting,  to  which  each  brought 
a  few  folios  from  his  own  library,  and,  laying  them  on  Mr.  Russell's 
table,  said  solemnly,  "I  give  these  books  for  the  founding  a  college  in 
this  colony .m  Thus  humbly  was  Yale  College  begun,  to  broaden  and 
widen,  till  it  comes  to  day  nearer  to  being  a  National  University  than 
any  other,  drawing  its  students  from  the  most  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country. 

THE   CHARTER. 

On  October  9  the  legislature  came  together,  and  to  it  came  the  cler- 
gymen, on  whose  hearts  lay  the  project  of  a  college.    They  presented 
in  due  form  a  petition  and  a  draft  of  a  charter.    Their  aims  were  well ' 
expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  charter  as  granted: 

Several  well  disposed  and  Publick  spirited  Persons,  of  their  sincere  Regard  to  & 
zeal  for  upholding  &  Propagating  of  the  Christian  Protestant  Religion  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Learned  &  Orthodox  men,  have  expressed  by  Petition  their  earnest  desires 
that  full  Liberty  and  Priveledge  be  granted  unto  certain  Undertakers  for  the  found- 
ing, suitably  endowing,  &,  ordering  a  Collegiate  School  within  his  Maj*1**  Colony 
of  Connecticut,  wherein  Youth  may  be  instructed  in  the  Arts  &  Sciences,  who 
through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  be  fitted  for  Public  employment  both  in 
Church  and  Civil  State. 

Who  signed  the  petition  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  extant;  but  the  pur- 
poses breathe  a  broad  and  generous  spirit.  This  college  was  not 
founded,  as  many  suppose,  to  be  solely  a  theological  school  j  but  Pier- 
pont  and  his  associates  bore  along  the  thought  of  Davenport  and  re- 
membered his  idea  of  education  was  "  the  better  training  up  of  youth, 
that,  through  God's  blessing,  they  may  be  fitted  for  public  service 
hereafter  either  in  church  or  commonwealth."  The  question  which  they 
faced  then,  as  it  must  be  faced  to  day,  was  "  how  to  make  the  best  men 
of  their  graduates  T"  and,  through  the  energy  and  faithfulness  of  men 
like  these,  we  can  say  today  that 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  American  college  that  it  has  kept  close  to  this  view  of 
its  functions.  Its  curriculum  has  had  this  in  view  and,  in  its  philosophical  breadth! 
soundness,  and  completeness,  has  stood  in  marked  contrast  with  the  pedagogic, 
technical,  and  artificial  limitations  of  the  German  gymnasia. 

By  their  zeal  these  "Congregational  Clergymen  of  Connecticut * 
interested  Mtyor  James  Fitch,3  one  of  the  assistants,  and  on  October 
16,  he  promised  to  give  the  inchoate  college 4  some  637  acres  of  wild 
land  in  Killingly,*  a  remote  part  of  the  colony,  and  to  furnish  with- 


L  >  Tale  Annals,  2. 

|  •  A  list,  only  partially  correct,  of  thenc  books  was  made  out  by  President  6tiles  in 

1784  and  published  in  the  University  Quarterly,  II,  245. 

*  Dexter,  Yale  Annals,  12. 

4  Founding  of  Tale  College,  17. 

•  Afterwards  exchanged  for  lands  in  Salisbury.  Before  the  exchange,  the  title  ts> 
them  was  disputed  by  Messrs.  Fisk  &  Leavens,  and  a  troublesome  lawsuit  resulted. 
Conn.  Bee.,  vi,  872,  446.    Yale  Annals,  260. 
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us  :ni.]   nails   for   the  college  bouse.     On   that  very 
onnecticut  granted  this  first  college  charter.    It  is  » 
the  very  name  of  the  net  is,  not  to  found,  bnt  "to 
B  .School,'' '  as  if  it  had  been  founded  before.    Bewail 
bad  written,  "We  on  purpose  gave  your  academy  as 
|  we  could,  that  it  might  better  stand  in  wind  and. 
a  it  was  to  be  merely  a  collegiate  school,  not  a  college. 
i  wo  see  instances  of  this  wariness  and  fear  of 
lowers  of  the  colony.     The  presiding  officer  is  a  rector, 
the  assistants  are  tutors  or  ushers,  instead  of  fellows; 
•  spoken  of  as  "degrees  or  Licences;"  and  of  Black- 
Mi, il  characteristics  of  a  corporation,  one  at  least,  to 
ivas  entirely  lacking.     By  the  charter,  ten  clergy- 
•  Trustees,  Partners,  or  Undertakers  for  the  said 
I  were  Mr.  James   Xoyes,  of  Stouiugton;    Mr.  Israel 
I  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham,  of  Baybrook;  Mr. 

n,  of  Killingworth;  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  of  Windeorj 
lrcw,  of  Milford;  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hart- 
I  rii-rjioiit.  of  New  Haven;  Mr.  NoadiaU  Bussel,  of 
il  M r.  Joseph  Webb,  of  F  airfield.  It  was  as  repiesenta- 
conW  be  gotten  together.  All  were  clergymen;  bat 
|  learning  outside  of  that  order,  and  the  notion  of 

•  was  thus  best  kept  up,  lor  all  of  those  previously 
iru  of  that  profession.9  They,  as  a  whole,  were  the 
.',  from  the  must  prominent  towns,  and  quite  evenly 
the  diffieivut  parts  of  the  colony,  though  seven  of 
loin  the  seashore  towns.  There  was  no  location  men> 
I  school;  but  they  were  "to  erect,  form,  direct, 

improve,  and  utt  all  times,  in  all  suitable  ways,  for 
i/nran--  I  lie  »d.  School'"  "and  to  employ  tlio  moneys  or 
fur  the  ("■in-lit  of  sd. Collegiate  School. "  The  number 
rlw  bul  over  eleven,  nor  under  seven,  and  they  were 
of  ttm  gospel,  in  habiting  within  this  Colony,  and  above) 
year*."  Over  the  school  they  had  "the  oversight, 
|  IJight.  Liberty,  power,  &  Priviledge  to  furnish, direct, 
itprove.  ft  encourage  from  time  to  time."  They  might 
■il  the  inrome  frmn  it  were  not  over  £500  a  year,  "and 
eta,  Bom,  or  Sums  of  Money,"  which  they  should  re- 
"nri.\  Th'-s.-  they  might  sue  for  and  recover,  and 
to  mi|i|»iii  .mil  |my  the  rector  and  tutors,  "As  also, 
went  of  the  SturivuLs,  to  grant  degrees  or  Licenses, 
r-nnse  lo  order  and  appoint."  The  Colony  gave  then 
.  worth  uh.iii:  tiju  >teillng,  iissii  annual  grant,  "until 
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ORGANIZING   THE  COLLEGIATE  SO&OOL 

On  November  11  seven  of  the  trustees  met  at  Say  brook.  They  fixed 
the  College  there  temporarily,  as  being  most  convenient  for  both  the 
river  aud  seacoast  towns,  in  ono  class  or  the  other  of  which  most  of 
the  colony  was  comprised.  They  wist  a  complimentary  vote  for  Mr. 
Chnuncey,  the  eldest  of  their  number,  as  rector,  and  on  his  declining 
chose  Abraham  Pierson,  pastor  at  Kiliingworth.  They  also  chose 
Rev.  Samuel  Kussell,  of  Branford,  as  the  eleventh  trustee  and  made 
several  rules.  They  resolved  "  to  order  and  appoint,  that  there  shall  be, 
and  hereby  is,  erected  and  formed  a  Collegiate  School,  wherein  shall  be 
taught  the  liberal  arts  aud  languages."1  The  rector  is  to  ground  well 
the  students  in  theoretical  divinity  aud  have  them  recite  weekly,  from 
memory,  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin  and  Ames'  Theological 
Theses,  "of  which,  as  also  Amos7  Cases  of  Conscience,  he  shall  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  such  explanations  as  may  (through 
the  blessing  of  God)  be  most  conducive  to  their  establishment  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Protestant  religion/'  Other  rules  were 
made:  the  rector  and  tutors  were  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior; 
for  expulsion  of  students  the  consent  of  the  trustees  was  necessary, 
and  the  rector,  "  with  such  neighboring  ministers  as  lie  could  obtain," 
should  examine  those  desiring  to  enter,  "and,  finding  them  duly  pre- 
pared and  expert  in  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  both  poetic  and  oratori- 
cal, as  also  ready  in  making  good  Latin,  shall  grant  them  admission."* 

Tuition  was  to  be  30  shillings  annually  for  undergraduates  and  10 
shillings  for  graduates.  For  the  present  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of 
Arts  was  given  for  three  years  study,  though  a  four -year  course  was 
intended  as  soon  as  possible.  After  three  years  more  of  study  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  to  be  given. 

The  rules  of  Harvard  were  to  be  used  to  supply  deficiencies  in  those 
already  made.3  Indeed,  of  the  first  trustees,  all  were  Harvard  gradu- 
ates but  one,  and  he  had  received  his  education  at  the  New  Haven 
Hopkins  Grammar  School.  They  wished  to  make  this  college  for  Con- 
necticut what  their  alma  mater  had  been  for  Massachusetts,  though  they 
were  hopeful  of  drawing  students  from  that  "neighboring  province." 
It  is  often  claimed  that  they  wished  merely  to  found  a  theological 
school;  but  having  the  above  mentioned  fact  in  mind,  and  reading 
carefully  the  preamble  to  the  charter,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  much 
too  narrow  a  view.  They  wished  to  fit  youth  "for  public  employment, 
both  in  church  and  civil  state,"  and  they  did  so.  That  it  was  not  a 
theological  school  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  of  those  who  in  the 
very  earliest  period  went  forth  as  ministers  of  the  gospel  only  one  did 
so  without  subsequent  preparation.4  It  was  a  place  for  the  training 
of  clergy,  but  also  of  laymen. 


1  Ecrlee.  Conat.  of  Yale  Collage,  409.  3  Pounding  of  Yale  College,  90. 

t  Founding  of  Yale  College,  IS.  « Founding  of  Yale  College,  2Mf. 
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It  SCHOLAR  and  tub  first  commencement. 

■  nier  little  was  done,  but  in  March,  1702,  Jacob  Hemin- 
»roin  East  Xlaven  as  a  freshman.  He  lived  in  Rector 
I  in  Killingworth,  where  indeed  was  the  headquarters 

111  the  rector's  death,  "and  solun  was  all  the  College  the 

I   trustees  had  another  meeting,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson 

I  acceptance,  as  "  he  durst  not  refuse  such  a  service 

B  generation.'-1  They  granted  him  £20  for  his  "hitherto 
I"  work  for  the  present  in  his  hand."  They  also  desired 
BSiiyhrtmk,  which  his  congregation  would  not  hear  of, 
I         ''entertainment''  if  he  went  to  Ssiybrook  before 


.  Nathaniel  Lynde  offered  the  college  a  small  house 
■ai'  the  old  burying  ground  in  Saybrook,  as  long  as 
remain  there,  and  thither  the  rector,  trustees,  tutors, 
in  .1  yearly  for  eoi  it  in  en  cements,  the  College  staying 
dW  Clinton)  the  rest  of  the.  year.  In  this  month 
i  Vale  from  Harvard,  and  a  prospect  of  other  sta- 
tu jstoes  to  employ  the  first  tutor.  He  was  Daniel 
laivard  graduate,  and  received  £50,  '-country  pay 
■s  tin-  tuition  money  already  ordered."  Rector  Pier- 
ed  .it  £120,  as  soon  as  he  should  remove  to  Say- 
rr.ingcments  for  commencement  were  made.  "The 
roveriumiit,  ministry  of  the  Colony,  Benefactors  to 
Other  persons  of  liberal  education,  with  the  parents 
hi'  candidates,"  might  attend  the' august  occasions; 


1(1,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Sivy- 
ie  ilr.it  commencement  'if  the  Collegiate  School.  Four 
its'  panic  forward,  were  examined,  am!  grunted  the 
mil  i. nc  man,  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  who  had  studied 
i.  uncle,  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
The  old  tradition  runs:  on  examination  he  showed 
tuu]  Mich  thorough  training  that  the  trustees,  struck 
g*Vt-  him  not  only  what  he  asked,  but  the  master's 
-..  !■■  .lay  In-  heads  the  list  of  Yale  graduates.1 

.l;su\    AMI   HIS   ADMINISTRATION.      [  171)1-1707.) 

i  Morgan  offered  to  civet  a  statue  of  the  lirst  rector 
impa-  in  New  Haven,  and  no  representation  of  him 
--.  .hi   ideal   one   had    to   In-   made. c    His  successor, 


tKiugsley'B  Yale  lk.uk,  i.  1U 
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President  Clap,  says  of  him :  "  He  was  a  hard  student,  a  good  scholar, 
a  great  divine,  and  a  wise,  steady,  and  judicious  gentleman.  He  in- 
structed and  governed  the  infant  college  with  general  approbation." 
In  1808  a  monument,  18  feet  high,  was  erected  in  Clinton  (the  old  Kil- 
lingworth)  to  commemorate  the  spot  where  Yale  began;  but  the  best 
monument  is  the  college  itself.  Pierson  was  born  in  1645  and  was  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  16G8.  The  rector  took  it  upon  himself  to  prepare  a 
system  of  physics  for  the  infant  institution.  This  was  probably  little 
more  than  a  working  over  of  his  old  collegiate  notebooks,  and  while  it 
is  scarcely  true  that  he  taught  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  universe,  he 
probably  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  accept  the  Newtonian,  if,  in- 
deed, he  had  yet  heard  of  it.  His  presidency  was  one  long  struggle 
between  the  trustees,  who  wished  to  have  him  remove  to  Saybrook, 
and  his  own  people,  who  wished  to  keep  him  and  to  have  him  give  up 
the  college,  till  death  solved  the  problem  on  March  5,  1707.1 

During  his  rule  the  collegiate  school  prospered  in  a  quiet  way  in 
spite  of  the  war  that  was  raging  with  the  Indians  and  French.  In 
1703,  John  Hart,  the  lirst  actual  student  who  graduated,  was  the 
whole  class,  and  was  at  once  made  tutor.  During  the  year  the  stu- 
dents increased  to  some  ten  or  eleven,  and  the  legislature,  in  October, 
freed  the  students  from  taxes  and  military  service.8  At  the  same 
session  it  permitted  the  college  to  seud  through  the  Colony  a  "brief," 
or  authorized  appeal  for  money,  ik  for  procuring  aud  upholding  a  tutor 
and  for  further  promoting  of  the  school,  by  building  or  otherwise."* 
In  1704  three  graduated;  £100  " county  pay"  was  offered  Rector 
Pierson  if  he  would  remove  to  Saybrook,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
removal;  and  a  system  of  lines  was  made  "for  the  preventing  of  irre- 
ligion,  idleness,  and  other  immoralities."4  In  1706  the  college  grad- 
uated two  men  who  demand  a  passing  mention.  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
the  first  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  the 
first  also  of  that  long  line  of  college  presidents  to  come  from  Yale,  and 
Jared  Eliot,  physician  aud  clergyman,  successor  of  Rector  Pierson  in 
his  pastorate,  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and  in  1756  unanimously 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  all,  fourteen  graduated  while 
Rector  Pierson  lived.* 

TUB  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  AT  SAYBROOK  — RECTOR,  SAMUEL  ANDREW 

(1707-1719). 

After  Rector  Pierson's  death  the  trustees  chose  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew 
(1707-1719),  one  of  their  own  number,  as  rector,  lie  was  pastor  at  Mil- 
ford  and  thither  the  seniors  went  to  finish  their  instruction  with  him, 
while  the  two  lower  classes  stayed  at  Saybrook,  at  first  with  one  and 


1  Yale  Annals,  59-64. 

•B.  D.  8myth,  College  Courant,  1868.     Conn.  Kec.,  iv,  440. 

•Conn.  Bee.,  iv,  454. 

♦Yale  Annate,  IS. 

•B.  D.  Smyth,  College  Courant.     Yale  Annate,  4&-*&» 
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I  The    library  was   brought  to   Saybrook  and 

lior  responding  with  the  tutors  during  the  year,  came 
a"  at  commencement.  This  left  tiling  in  worse  case 
ollegiate  school  was  now  in  two  sections,  40  miles 
Jew  was  probably  chosen  rector  partly  from  the  ©k- 
I  .    ii   '  in  beaching  at  Harvard  from  K79  to  lli&l.    (He 


i  187C.) 


VilKOOK    PLATFORM/ 


;Tlt7,  Rev,  Gnrdon  Saltonstall  was  chosen  governor. 

W  of  the  adoption  of  a  platform  for  church  govern - 

lid  he  inidwuy  between  the  " strict  Congregationalism* 

;   and   the    Presbyterian  ism    of  tho  Middle   States.* 

a  "  meeting  of  pastors  and  lay  messengers"  oc* 

lik  at  tin-  college  eomniencement.    Twelve  ministers 

pile  Of  these  were  among  the  trustees,  so  that  the  synod 

3  than  a  meeting  of  that  body  under  another  name. 

J<  confession  of  faith,  heads  of  agreement,  and  articles 

lich  wen-  ariH'ptcdatid  have  governed  the  "consociated 

|ccti™t"  till  this  day.     Nay,  more  than  this,  it  is  even 

us  that  Hiia  platform  largely  influenced  thedelibera- 

|ii thers  in  forming  the  Federal  Constitution.*    To  the 

contained  therein  all  officers  and  trustees  of  the  col- 

to  consent  lor  many  years;  indeed,  till  some  time  in 

i»  century.    Then  all  tests  were  removed,  probably 

1  of  the  founding  of  another  college  in  tho  State. 

F.AKI-V   (JIFT8. 

|171»  u>  171S,  drained  the  colony  of  money  and  caused 
tccediiigly  sniiill:  but,  in  spite  of  Hi  is,  the  friends 
•■  tttutf  {■•  un-ira.-.'  its  grant.5  In  October,  1712, an 
IS  "JC1IHI  iii  iiK.my  or  bills  of  credit  of  this  Colony," 
lenient  ill  iib'iui  l*,*i  per  cent  over  the  old  grant.' 

anding  I iidury  dispute  between  ichusetts 

-  ..-Itle.1  by  the  planting  to  Connecticut  of  105,7t>3 
ii  tin*  ivcurirn  part  of  Massachusetts.     Here  was  a 

|]    ny  loiiiil  llicc..Ileg<-.  which  Governor  Salt-install,  its 
uiek  I"  fee;  and  when  the  general  assembly  met 


to  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Conn.,  pp. 

wtliiiiy  of  liio  ourL  liiid  boon 
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and  ordered  the  land  to  bo  sold,  £500  of  the  purchase  money  was  ap- 
propriated "to  the  trustees  of  the  collegiate  school  for  the  building  of 
a  college  house."1 

The  Bale  took  place  in  the  next  spring  (1716),  and  the  land  was  sold 
for  £633,  equal  to  $2,274  in  our  currency,  a  ludicrously  low  price  even 
for  those  days. 

Private  beneficence  hail  also  aided  the  infant  college.  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer,  appointed  agent  in  England  for  the  colony  in  1712,  was  appealed  to 
at  once  by  the  zealous  Picrpont  to  aid  the  collegiate  school.3  Two  years 
later,  "by  the  bountiful  and  liberal  donation  of  divers  well-spirited 
gentlemen  in  Brittain,  procured  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Duinmer,  agent  for 
this  colony,  we  had  a  very  valuable  and  considerable  library  of  choice 
books  sent  to  us/'  Nine  boxes  of  them  came  in  the  fall  of  1714,  but 
these  could  not  have  contained  all  the  700  volumes,3  a  list  of  which  is 
happily  preserved.  A  remarkable  list  it  is,  showing  how  the  great  au- 
thors of  England  had  been  induced  to  give  their  works  to  the  struggling 
college  in  the  far-off  jriautation.  Sir  Richard  Steele  heads  the  list  with 
his  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  IJentley,  Dean 
Kennet,  Mathew  Ilcury,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  Sir  Richard  Blackmore 
(the  poet-laureate,  who  came  "in  his  own  chariot"),  all  follow.  Others 
gave  works  not  their  own,  among  them  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  Sir  Francis 
Nicholson,  and  Duinmer  himself,  who  sent  02  volumes.  Governor  Yale's 
name  also  appears  here  for  the  first  time,  but  he  has  as  yet  "done  very 
little,  considering  his  estate  and  particular  relation  to  your  colony." 
Sir  John  Davie,  who  had  been  a  Now  IiOiidon  fanner  till  ho  suddenly 
wiececdcd  to  a  baronetcy,  would  not  send  with  Dummer's  collection,  but 
soon  after  forwarded  about  200  books,  mostly  theological,  in  six  boxes. 
Dummer's  collection  was  very  valuable,  for,  although  a  little  over  one- 
half  were  on  theological  subjects,  the  rest  contained  many  works  of 
history,  biography,  travels,  English  literature,  and  science.  The  receipt 
of  these  books  probably  induced  the  two  unsuccessful  applications  to 
the  general  assembly  for  money  to  build  a  new  college  house,  which 
were  made  within  a  year.4 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  1779  Benjamin  Lord,  of  the  class  of  1714,  wrote  to  President  Stiles, 
describingtheold  curriculum.  A  few  sentences  are  worth  copying  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  old  course  of  study  and  that  pursued  to-day: 

Books  of  the  languages  and  Sciences  recited  in  my  Day  wero  Tully  and  Virgil, 
but  without  any  notes;  Bnrgersd iritis  nnri  Hamuli's  Logick  also  Hereford's  set  Logio 
Ac;  rHerson's  manuscript  of  Physieks.  We  recited  the  Greek  Testament;  knew  not 
Homer  Ac;  recited  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew;  the  greatest  proficient  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  the  other  Languages  also,  was  Dr.  Johnson.  We  recited  Ames'  •  lied  alia,  on 
Saturdays,  and  also  his  Cases  of  Conscience ;  sometimes  the  two  upper  eh 
to  dispute  syllogistieally  twice  or  thric©  a  week." 


1  Conn.  Ree.,  vt  529.  <  Yale  Annals,  143-144. 

•  Yale  Annals,  100.  »  A  Puritan  Chaplain  at  the  Hague  <\V<*>V 

•Yale  Annala,  141.  eey),  Yale  Book  vu 
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s  of  most  of  these  writers  are  forgotten,  and  yet  great 

r  full  stature  with  such  a  training.    One  of  them,  of 

I  lie  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson  referred  to  above.     Ha  was 

|iii  lfiflii,  and  after  graduation  became  tutor  in  the  col- 

nt  West  Haven.    Then,  going  ovjr  to  the  Epis- 

ii>  England  for  ordination,  was  made  master  of 

tlnml  Cambridge,  and  returned  to  preach  at  Stratford, 

cume  first  president  of  Kings  (now  Columbia)  College 

53,     lie  was  made  a  doctor  of  divinity  by  Oxford  in 

tndy  wa>  extended  to  four  years  about  1710,  or  1711. 

ITISF-U'TION  WITH    SAYRROOK. 

Jigham,  of  Saybrook,  one  of  (he  trustees,  kept  some 
lejtool  till  his  death,  in  1709,  and  then  it  was  left  en- 
are  through  the  year.    Hew  Mr.  Pierpont,  the 
l,  ami,  bis   powerful   influence  being  removed, 
legislature  by  its  gilt  fur  a  building  led  those 
ii'  school  moved  to  go  to  work  immediately.    The 
Saybrook  inconvenient,  as  some  of  thorn  had  to  live 
•ollcgiv    The  tutors  were  young  and  inexperienced. 
I  were  not   a  unit  as  to  the  location;    some 

|  at  Say brook,  some  to  move  it  to  New  Haven,  and 
i  Hartford  or  Wetherslield.  The  lust  party 
ng  the  discontent  of  the  students.  On  April  4, 
lint  mill  heard  the  complaints  of  the  students. 
ilor  of  the  State  claimed  that  it  was  a  hardship  for 
>..k.wli>'n  they  could  obtain  better  advantages  nearer 
n  finally  voted  to  call  a  resident  rector,  to  build, 
uion  t"  finish  their  course  wherever  they  desired* 
tcniioiially  misconstrued  and  "manyofthe  students 
.]ic.  iivi-  home-*,  and  where  they  might  have  instruc- 
a  coittfidci  able  number  of  them  gathering  at  Weth- 
rtm  tin-  Kev.  Klisha  Williams,  a  young  Harvard 
recommended  to  (lie  dissatisfied  students  by  the 
-.  At  tin-May  sc.-Monof  the  legislature,  a  petition 
«-m>  two  and  two  nunc  Ihirtlbrd  men  "in  the  name 
l  lanital*  "the  jucscnt  declining  and  unhappy  cir- 
i  thai  school  lies,  and  the  apparent  hazard  of  its 
ipflielit.  uuli-s  some  speedy  remedy  be  apply'd." 
|i  states  that,  -as  the  want  of  money  lnuj  always  been 
inning   so   long   in   an  unsettled    posture,  it  has 

'.;■-•  .|...  i. .::it.-  w.m  liy  laic's  (•tuUuaUs. 
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been  proposed  to  the  people  of  this  town  (Hartford)  to  signify,  by  their 
subscriptions,  what  they  are  willing  to  contribute  on  this  occasion." 
They  state  that  the  people  of  Hartford  have  "  advanc't  such  sums  as,  by 
a  due  improvement,  may  hopefully  put  said  school  into  a  flourishing 
condition,7*  and  ask  to  have  it  transferred  thither.  Further  on,  they 
state  the  sum  subscribed  as  between  six  and  seven  hundred  pounds, 
and  that  they  hope  to  increase  it  to  over  a  thousand.  As  to  Hartford's 
advantages,  they  cite  that  it  is  "more  in  the  center  of  the  colony;  is 
surrounded  with  many  considerable  towns,  upon  which  account  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  students  will  be  much  greater 
than  if  it  were  at  any  other  place,  which  has  not  the  like  situation; 
several  persons  of  distinction  in  the  neighboring  province  have  assured 
us,"  not  only  to  aid  with  money,  "but  also  that  they  will  send  their 
youth  hither  for  their  education  f  and  lastly,  "  they  have  a  fair  prospect 
of  having  the  school  supply'd  with  able  and  sufficient  tutors."1  As  the 
assembly  had  no  power  over  the  trustees,  this  could  only  have  been  to 
obtain  the  legislature's  opinion,  and  that  body  summoned  the  trustees 
to  appear  the  next  Wednesday  to  "  show  the  difficulties  and  what  may 
by  them  be  thought  expedient  to  be  done  therein."*  These  two  Hart- 
ford trustees  had  agreed  to  the  votes  at  Saybrook  two  weeks  before, 
so  that  their  present  conduct  was  "unaccountable"  and  "caused  a 
mighty  commotion."  Six  trustees  came  to  the  general  assembly ;  of  the 
rest,  one  was  bedridden,  the  others  said  the  summons  was  illegal.  The 
six  present  induced  the  assembly  to  wait  till  October,  promising  them 
that  if  they  had  not  "  universally  agreed  on  a  place  for  the  college  by 
the  next  commencement,  they  would  let  the  legislature  name  one."3  A 
few  students  staid  at  Saybrook  till  the  smallpox  broke  out,  and  then 
they  moved  to  East  Guilford  (now  Madison)  with  the  single  tutor  who 
still  remained  of  the  faculty,  and  studied  with  him  and  Rev.  John 
Hart  (class  of  1703)  till  commencement.4 

THE  COLLEGE  KENT  IN  TWAIN — NEW  HAVEN  AND  WETHERSFIELD. 

At  commencement,  September  12, 1716,  seven  trustees  met,  and,  after 
trying  to  unite  on  Saybrook,  finally  voted,  five  to  two,  to  move  to  New 
Haven  rather  than  Hartford,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  New 
Haven  the  day  before  the  general  assembly  met.  Meanwhile  the  towns 
endeavored  to  raise  money  so  as  to  obtain  the  college.  Johnson,  in  his 
invaluable  manuscript  history  of  the  college,  says  Saybrook  raised 
£1,200  or  £1,400;  "Hartford  endeavored,  but  could  make  no  hand  of 
getting  money,  at  least  not  so  much  as  they  could  think  worth  the  men* 
ttouing;"  New  Haven  subscribed  £1,500  or  £2,000.  The  proprietors 
of  the  undivided  lands  in  New  Haven  granted,  on  July  30,  8  acres  "to 
the  school  if  it  comes  here,"  and  on  December  24  the  same  amount  ad- 

'Connecticut  Record*,  v,  550.  *  Vale  Annals,  150. 

'Connecticut  Record*,  v,  551.  'TmnibalTs  Conn.,  u,?&« 
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lik-lmc  quarter."1    At  the  October  meeting  of  the  irus- 

lthat,  considering  tlie  difficulties  of  continuing  the  coL 

I  and  that  New  Haven  is  a  convenient  plaea 

ifl  uiobI  liberal  donations  arc  given,  the  trustees  agree 

I  school  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven,  and  it  is  now 

■  accordingly."    Five  voted  aye;  the  two  up-river 

I  Hi  preferred  it  Hhould  stay  at  Saybrook,  but  if  it  must 

7  Haven  in  preference  to  Hartford."    There  was  one 

|  one  of  the  two  absentees  was  bedridden  and  in 

I,  but  could  not  be  removed  owing  to  ail  imperfection 

I      the  remaining  one  added  Us  approval  to  the  vote  in 

liber. 

eeii  in  the  treasury,  and  with  that  and  the  money 

llent  lands"  granted  by  the€olony  they  determined  to 

1  a  rector's  house  at  New  Haven.    The  governor  and 

ere  to  l>e  asked  ''concerning  the  architect© nick  part 

md  new  tutors  were  appointed.3     The  Kast  Guilford 

New  Haven,  but  the  Wethersflehl  ones  obstinately 

.  Klisha  Williams,  and  three  or  four  still  tarried  at 

.  Azariah  Mather,  the  minister  there. 

I  caw  preparations  for  the  college  hull  begin;  but  the 

(re  not  idle.     In  December,  at  town  meeting,  the  depu- 

wl  tn  "offer  a  remonstrance  against  the  settlement  of 

iol  at  New  Haven.''    Their  grouuds  of  complaint  were 

nf  Haitian!  and  New  Loudon,  being  more  populous 

o,  paying  most  of  the  cost  of  the,  college,  and  having 

Lieut  number  of  students,  "had  reason  to  expect  that 

I- place  of  the  school,  good  reaped  should  be  fiad  to 

raw  lira w n  "1>  to  this,  probably  by  tjovernor  Law, 

jiii.'i.     Ii  recites  some  of  New  Haven's  ad  vantage*, 

••  \Wtt.r:ii  ('1'ivernincnls,"  and  hence  likely  to  draw 

i.-.  New  V<uk  and  New  .Jersey  had  no  colleges;  as  hav- 

iiiuii'i :  and.  as  on  the  scaeoast,  being  moro  cosy 

|l  part*  (ban  inland  Hartford.* 

ii  April,  the  trustees  met  again  in  New  Haven,  the 

being  absent,  uud  voted  to  place  the  college  building 

J  l>t.  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  her  to  the  New 

I    I  September  this  lot  was  sold  to  the  college  for  £86, 

a-*  these  «  ere  at  oft  per  cent  discount,  was  merely 

n  it  as  the  beginning  of  the  Vide  campus,  and  is 

feed  lent*  corner  was  and  the  new  Osborn  reea 
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In  May,  Roy.  Mr.  Woodbridgc,  of  Hartford,  again  asked  the  assem- 
bly to  fix  a  place  for  the  college.  The  lower  house  voted  "to  have  it 
settled  in  some  place  at  or  near  Connecticut  River;"  but  the  upper 
house  refused  to  concur. 

The  split  widened.  At  commencement  in  New  JIavcn,  Rector  An- 
drew presided,  and  four  graduated;1  but  the  dissatisfied  party  also  had 
a  commencement  at  Wothersficld,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge  gave  one  man 
a  degree  there.* 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  legislature  met  on  October  10;  but  two  days  before,  the  trustees, 
to  hasten  matters,  had  raised  the  frame  of  the  college  house,  inviting  a 
master  carpenter  of  reputation  from  Boston  to  superintend  the  building.3 
After  the  general  assembly  came  together  it  summoned  the  trust  eon 
before  it,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Hartford  party,  and  nine  of  them 
appeared.  Six  of  these  drew  up  a  memorial  showing  their  reasons  for 
moving  the  college.  The  Hartford  party  claimed  the  votes  for  moving 
were  illegal.  The  New  Haven  men  answered  this,  and  the  question  came 
up  on  October  24  for  a  vote.4  The  upper  house,  under  Saltonstall's 
influence,  resolved  "  that  the  objections  against  the  vote  of  the  trustees 
were  insufficient/'5  The  lower  house,  putting  the  question  of  location 
to  vote,  gave  their  voice  for  Middletown,  a  place  halfway  between  the 
contending  points,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  32,  and  6  for  Saybrook.  As  the 
two  houses  disagreed,  the  trustees  begged  to  be  allowed  to  present 
their  case  before  a  joint  meeting,  which  took  place  October  26.  Tutor 
Johnson,  who  was  probably  present,  left  an  account  of  it    He  states: 

Tko  Upper  nouse,  all  as  ono  man,  agreed  that  they  would  advise  the  Trustees 
settling  the  School  at  New  Haven  to  go  on  with  it,  esteeming  their  canse  just  and 
good,  and  they  sent  it  down  to  tho  Lower  Houae,  whore  there  wore  great  throes  and 
pangs  aud  controversy  and  mighty  strugglings;  at  length  they  put  it  to  a  vote  and 
there  were  six  more  (36  to  30)  for  tho  side  of  Now  I  Liven  than  the  contrary;  the  major 
part  thus  joining  with  the  Upper  House  to  udvitto  the  Revd.  Trustees  to  go  forward 
with  tho  College  at  Now  Haven.  Aud  thus  at  length  the  up-river  party  had  their 
will,  in  having  tho  School  settled  by  the  General  Court,  though  sorely  against  their 
will,  at  New  Haven,  bnt  many  owned  themselves  fairly  beat.4 

Not  all  did  so,  for  the  agitation  was  still  to  continue.  The  legis- 
lature voted  to  divide  its  yearly  grant  among  the  several  instructors 
at  Wethersfield,  New  Haven,  and  Saybrook,  "  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  taught  by  them." 7    The  trustees  now  invited  the  Wefch- 

'The  grandiloquent  salutatory  of  George  Grin  wold,  pronounced  thon,  is  tho  earliest 
extnnt  document  of  the  kind.  Part  of  it  is  printed  in  Magacino  of  American 
History,  XI,  143. 

*Yaln  Annals,  163. 

'Chandler's  Life  of  S.  Johnson,  13. 

*  Yale  Annals,  174. 

»Trnmbnirs  Connecticut,  n,  26. 

•Yale  Annals,  17.~»;  Connecticut  Record,  vi,  30-3a 

'Connecticut  Records,  v,  38. 
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lis  to  roine  down,  chose  tlicir  instructor,  Mr.  Smith,  a 
le  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dummer,  describing  their  "splendid 
t,~  which  was  to  bo  '■■  in  length  10  rods,  in  breadth  21 
■nnr  30  foot  upright,"  and  to  contain  a  "spacious  hall 
Ipacious  library." '  He  answered  the  letter,  iu  a  substan- 
liding  over  7G  volumes  the  next  spring.  The  Wethera- 
I  not  give  up  at  once;  they  encouraged  the  students  to 
lmi  Jffew  Haven  and,  when  the  general  assembly  met  at 
ly,  they  i  ad  need  the  lower  house  to  vote  that  the  college 
I'd  somewhere  near  Connecticut  River,  and  that  it  be  reo- 
I  reverend  trustees  that  the  commencements  be,  inter- 
I-  year  at  Wethersfield  and  one  at  Sew  Haven."*  But 
lier  measures  against  the  trustees,  was  not  acquiesced 
tr  house.  On  September  11!,  1713,  the  "dissatisfied 
lommencement  at  "vTcthcrsfield.  Five  graduated  there, 
IVoodluidgc,  presiding,  gave  them  certificates,  signed 
I  other  ministers  present,  that  they  were  worthy  of 
llorof  arts.3 

I  GOVEHSOR    ELI  III'    YALE. 

he  commencement  this  year,  came  news  from  England 
I  college  linnly  at  New    Haven  and  gave  it  the  name  it 

leophilus  Eaton  married,  as  a  second  wife,  Anne,  the 
I  Yale,  of  Wales,  and  brought  his  stepson.  David  Tale, 
I  lie  Settled  New  Haven.'  A  sister  of  young  Yale  mar- 
lEdward  Hopkins,  whose  beneficence  we  have  already 
■  Mud  was  not  suited  with  New  Haveu  and,  about 
Illusion  and  settled  there  as  a  merchant.  A  son, whom 
In.5  was  horn  to  him  on  April  5.  1049,  While  the 
I  l.'W  J'vars  old  his  father  went  back  to  England  and 
ITIh-  boy  grew  up  and,  when  about  "1,  went  to  Madras, 
Ibi-  fortune  as  a  merchant.  He  entered  the  employ  of 
Ifoiiipany  and  worked  liis  way  ii]i  till  he  was  made  gOT- 
I  hi  of  Madras/  It  was  a  position  whirl,  offered  endless 
l.r  w  j.lili.  both  legitimate  and  otherwise,  and  it  would 
I  used  them  all.  He  was  a  man  unscrupulous  iu  con- 
I  in"! -ility,  yet  even  then  he  was  recognised  as  philan- 
I  •oiup.iiiy  desired  him  "to  set  on  foot  another  generous, 


. 


■ni,  |i,27. 
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charitable,  work."1  lie  married  and  had  three  daughters  and  an 
only  son,  who  died  young.  Finally,  on  account  of  various  charges,  he 
was  recalled  in  1092.  He  returned  to  England  enormously  wealthy. 
In  May,  1711,  Dummer  writes  1'ev.  Mr.  Pierpont  that  Governor  Yale 
is  sending  to  New  Haven  for  a  nephew  to  make  him  his  heir.  He  adds: 
"He  told  me  lately  that  ho  intended  to  bestow  a  charity  upon  some 
college  in  Oxford.  But  I  think  he  should  rather  do  it  to  your  college, 
seeing  he  is  a  New  England  and,  1  think,  a  Connecticut  man."1  •  This 
is  our  first  reference  to  Yale  in  this  connection,  and  we  have  seen  how 
Dummer,  following  up  his  own  suggestion,  obtained  books  from  him. 

This  wondrous  building  which  we  have  seen  the  trustees  were  rais- 
ing more  than  drained  their  resources  and,  long  before  they  had  it 
ready  for  the  cerulean  coat  which  they  gave  it,  they  were  at  their  wits' 
end.  Probably  they  appealed  to  Cotton  Mather  in  their  distress,  for 
he  wrote  in  their  behalf  to  Governor  Vale,  January  14,  1718.3  In  this 
letter  the  name  Yale  College  appears  for  the  first  time.    He  said: 

Sir  :  Though  you  have  felicities  in  your  family,  which  I  pray  God  continue  and  mul- 
tiply, yet  certainly,  if  what  is  forming  at  NVw  Haven  might  wear  the  name  of  Yals 
College,  it  would  ho  better  than  a  name  of  sons  and  daughters;  and  your  munifi- 
cence, might  easily  obtain  for  you  a  commemoration  and  perpetuation  of  your  valu- 
able name  which  would  indeed  be  better  than  an  Egyptian  pyramid.4 

The  good  puritan  divine  never  said  truer  words.  The  name  of  Yale 
lives,  because  he  heeded  this  appeal  and  gave  a  i>ortion  of  his  im- 
mense wealth  to  the  almost  despairing  college.  Dummer  was  still  at 
work  "to  get  a  present  from  Mr.  Yale  for  the  finishing  the  college,"  and 
some  of  these  efforts  bore  fruit ;  for,  on  June  11,  Governor  Yale  sent  to 
Boston  three  bales  of  valuable  goods  to  be  sold  for  the  college;  a  portrait  * 
of  George  I,  which  the  college  still  has;  the  royal  coat  of  arms,5  and  a 
case  of  books.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  about  £800,  of  which  £562 
were  received  for  the  sale  of  goods  and  used  for  the  hall  they  were  build* 
ing.6  It  seems  small  to  us  in  comparison  to  endowments  to-day,  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  college  received  no  greater  gift  from  an  indi- 
vidual for  over  a  century,  and  that  the  gift  came  at  a  critical  time.7 
Without  this  gift  the  trustees  could  not  have  finished  the  building  at 
once  and  every  moment  of  delay  would  have  strengthened  the  Wethers- 
field  faction.1  This  gift  crushed  it  forever.  News  of  the  gift  came  to 
New  Haven  just  before  commencement. 


'  Governor  E.  Yale,  23*?. 

•  Governor  E.  Yale,  240. 
3  Governor  Yalo,  241. 
4Quiiicy*s  Harvard  College.  I.  521. 
f  Destroyed  daring  the  Revolution. 
"Governor  E.  Yale,  212. 

TIn  1837  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins  gave  $10,000  for  the  library. 

•  Governor  E.  Yale,  242. 
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VALE  COLLEGE. 

If  September,  171S,  there  ww  a  splendid  commencement. 
Kputygovernor,nianyof  the  legislature  and  of  the  judges, 

I  distinguished  throngwere  there.  Lieutenaut-GoYeroor 
T  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  goods  had  been  con- 
Jeaent  at  the  festivities.1     The  new  building  was  dedi- 

.  from  the  generona  donor.  Vale  College.  The  sono- 
Ls  ■;  and  on  the  records  to  day,  "Consentimos,  sta- 
ll, i  nostras  a?des  acadeinicas  patroiti  mumuceutixaimi 
ri  ati(ue  Yalense  Collegium  nominari." i  Col.  Tailer  rep- 
nor  Yale  in  it  speech,  expressing  his  great  satisfaction. 
nwed  diplomas  and  performed  tlieir  u  Disputations." 
|  and  Rev.  John  Davenport  (one  of  the  trustees) 

i  orations.  '-All  which  ended,  the  gentlemen  all  re- 
allege hall,  whero  they  were  entertained  with  a  splendid 
j  ladies,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  entertained  in  the 
I  was  managed  with  so  much  order  and  splendor 

|  of  it  extremely  disheartened  the  opposers  ami    made 
'ore  it."'1 

joined  with  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Governor  Yale,  and, 
in  February,  1721.  Dnnimer  writes  to  Governor  Sal- 
Yale  has  shipped  another  £100  worth  of  goods  forth* 
.  however,  i*  but  half  what  be  promised  me  a  month  ago, 
•  lie  would  remit  yon  jCL'OO  during  hi3  life  and  make 

II  provision  to  lake  place  alter  hi*  death.    But  old  gentle- 
It  was  not  forget  fulness,  but  death,  which  e 

|'-e  farther  donations,  f.ir  Governor  Yale  died  on  July  8, 
In  his  will  be  left  £.W0  to  the  college,  but  for  » 
■oiild  not  be  probated  and  the  college  lost  it.  What 
i  enough  to  tlx  the  college  at  Sew  Haven  and  make  it 
college  would  live.  A  pictnre  of  him,  sent  overy 
it  grandson,  Dudley  North,  had  a  Latin  inscription  ap. 
I  last  distich  of  which  appears  to  day,  with  an  engraving 
t  Le  cover  of  the  nli[  "  Tale  Literary  Magazine."* 

'»■'  V-iM-t  mniict.  I left  l^iiii.'jiqno  Ynlenart 


•  'mains  grateful   the  children   awl 
lited  hcarti  shall  sing  (he  name  and  praises  of  Yale.' 


■  Wl.il.    the 


id   i 
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Section  II. — Growth  of  the  Collegiate  School  (171S-1745.) 

THE   UNITED   COLLEGE. 

When  college  came  together,  after  the  vacation,  the  new  building 
wan  occupied  for  the  first  time.  It  was  wooden,  three  stories  high,  had 
a  steep-roofed  attic  with  dormer  windows,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
XljOOO.1  There  were  three  entries,  a  room  for  dining  hall  and  chapel, 
a  library,  twenty-two  studies,  with  adjacent  bedrooms  for  two  or  three 
students,  and  a  one-story  kitchen.  It  stood  till  the  Revolution  and  was 
rather  imposing,  with  "an  air  of  grandeur."3  As  a  compliment  to  the 
upper  house,  it  was  invited  to  use  the  library  for  its  next  session,  and 
did  so.  At  this  time  an  act  was  passed  to  put  an  end  to  all  quar- 
rels about  the  college.3  It  provides  that  the  state  grant  shall  be  dis- 
tributed proportionally  among  the  teachers  as  before;  that  Wethersfield 
graduates  are  to  have  their  diplomas  from  Yale  College,  and  the  under- 
graduates there  are  to  bo  admitted  to  the  same  standing  at  New  Haven; 
that  Hartford  is  to  have  £500  for  a  statehouse  to  solace  her,  and  Saybrook 
£50  for  her  school;  the  governor  and  council  are  to  provide  for  bring- 
ing tlie  library  to  New  Haven;  and  "the  scholars  at  Wethersfield  w  are 
to  u  come  down"  thither.4  To  show  that  union  was  restored,  £60,  given 
by  Hon.  Jahleei  Brenton,  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  for  a  college  at  Hartford, 
were  received  by  the  Yale  trustees  "  by  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Hartford 
gentlemen."3 

The  next  task  was  to  get  the  library  from  Saybrook,  and  the  council, 
on  October  28,  sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Daniel  Buckingham,  son  of  the 
former  pastor  there,  u  to  deliver  to  the  rector,  or  his  order,  the  books 
and  papers  belonging  to  that  college,9  which  were  left  in  his  house 
wheu  the  said  college  was  moved  to  New  Haven."  In  pursuance  of 
this  the  trustees  demanded  the  books  and  were  refused  them,  Buck- 
ingham declaring  "ho  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  books  belonging 
to  Yale  College  [seeming  to  deny  the  new  name],  but  when  he  did  and 
should  receive  authentick  orders  he  would  deliver  them."6  The  sheriff 
was  ordered  to  bring  Mr.  Buckingham  before  the  council,7  which  was 
done  the  next  day,  December  3,  but  lie  was  obstinate,  and  finally  they 
made  him  give  bond  to  answer  to  the  legislature  for  his  conduct 
The  sheriff  further  was  directed  "  to  demand  the  said  books  and,  upon 
his  refunal,  to  enter  into  the  house  and  deliver  them  to  the  rector,  or  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Russell,  of  Bran  ford,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Buggies,  of  Guilford."* 
He  went  at  once,  but  was  threatened  that  if  he  entered  "it  should  be 


•It  should  1m)  remembered  that  Y.ilo  College  whs  Htrictly  only  tho  Dame  of  the 
building  till  tho  new  charter,  in  1715. 

*  Yale  Annals,  198.  '•  Connecticut  Records,  yi,  91. 

*  Yalo  Annals,  199.  *  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  92. 

4  Connecticut  Records,  vi,  83.  7The  council  was  meeting  at  8aybrooh. 

•Connecticut  Records,  vi,  92-94. 
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J  so  went  buck  for  advice.  At  last  ho  entered  the 
1 1  ..Ml  the  books,  and  got  an  order  authorizing  him  to 
i.-ts  and  oxen  to  carry  the  books  to  Guilford  and  de* 
Lpt.  Janna  Meigs's  liouse  to  Eev.  Thomas  Ruggles. 
ler  issued  a  proclamation  that  all  having  books  belong- 
Lie  school  should  return  them  at  once.2  So  high  r 
Jok  on  this  matter  that  bridges  on  the  route  were  de- 
Lkeu  down,  oxen  turned  loose,  and  other  attacks  made, 
■red  and  sixty  volumes  and  some  valuable  papers  were 
thousand  volumes  reached  New  Haven.3 
-.  Wethersfield  students  came  lo  Xew  Haven,  hat 
cut  back,  alleging  Tutor  Johnson's  insufficiency. 

I  TIMOTHY    CUTLEE  (171&-1722). 

k  the  governor  summoned  the  council  and  trustees  to 
t  March.  The  Hartford  trustees  refused  to  come, 
I  not  advised  the  scholars  in  their  going  to  or  coming 
'  aud  others  were  detained  by  sickness,  etc.,  so  t 
|  were  there.  The  council  deliberated  for  three  otfour 
a  told  them  that  Mr.  Johnson  "was  well  known  as  I 
ten t  learning,  aud  that  they  can  not  but  look  upon  it 
y  [iart  in  them  if  any  of  those  that  have  deserted  tin 
mired  to  scandalize  a  gentleman  in  such  it  maimer.* 
:td  brin  endeavoring  to  procure  a  rector  to  reside  a 
iwuceess  fully,''  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  v 
to  procure,  immediately,  some  gentleman  to  h 
ctor  /"■«  tnii jitirc."*  Tltc  council  agreed  with  thei 
to  do  so  at  once.  The  trustees  present  then  state 
Jiiileml  that  mailer  and  resolved  that  the  Kcv.  Mr. 

tttber  of  Stratford,  was  a  person  of  those  qual 

j.   F.nlil  net  but  think  him  very  proper  to  take  charged 

pruim-nt  ill"  the  students  in  Yale  College." 


i  -iilli  aripjit.ililc  to  tin  colon;  ami  la  all  p 
-in.— i  ri'-]iiM'ting  tin.'  Rtutoaf  ilial  <-o11i?ko  m 
t)i<   ■  -iiipiiiioiiBwliii.il  nro  Mi.bii[i[.ily  uriun  fi 

Andiew's  son-in-law,  so  i  he  change  v 
i  Massachusetts,  lie  was  graduated  f 
7  and.  right  years  later,  bad  been  C 
wa-i  already  uneasy  in  a  pastorate,  I 
college.     He  was  not  unpleasing  to  t 
id   students  returned  in  June  and  t 

Trillin,  tit-lit  llci-nril".  v 
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trustees  the  same  month  voted  him  a  salary  of  £140.  At  commence- 
ment his  temporary  appointment  was  made  permanent  by  formal  vote.1 
A  month  later  the  legislature  freed  him  from  all  taxes,  while  holding  his 
office.  President  Stiles  says  of  him :  "  He  was  an  excellent.linguist,  he 
was  a  great  Ilebriciaii  and  Orientalist.''  He  was  "  a  fine  Arabic  scholar, 
a  good  logician,  geographer,  and  rhetorician;  in  the  philosophy  and 
metaphysics  and  ethics  of  his  day  he  was  great;  he  was  a  noble  Latin 
orator;  he  was  of  commanding  presence  and  dignity  in  government; 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  in  the  academical  sciences,  divinity, 
and  ecclesiastical  history;  lie  was  of  a  high,  lofty,  and  despotic  mien; 
he  made  a  grand  figure  as  the  head  of  a  college.^  With  this  paragon 
at  its  head,  the  career  of  the  college  seemed  destined  to  be  prosperous. 
To  satisfy  his  old  parishoners  the  college  bought  from  him  his  house 
and  home  lot  there  and  gave  them  to  the  people.3  For  his  accommoda- 
tion, the  college  went  to  work  to  build  a  "rector's  house;"4  after  sev- 
eral unsuccessful  attempts  obtained  a  u  brief,"  authorizing  the  col- 
lection of  money  from  the  legislature;5  raised  about  JC100 thereby,  and 
in  October,  1721,  got  an  act  passed  that  "what  shall  be  gained  by  the 
impost  on  rum  for  two  years  next  coining  shall  be  applied  to  the  building 
of  a  rector's  house  for  Yale  College."0  Lest  this  should  not  be  enough — 
and  it  eventually  brought  in  about  .£300— ■"  two  articles  of  debt  to  the 
colony"  were  given  in  the  next  May.7  With  this  aid  the  house  was  built 
on  Kev.  Mr.  Hookc's  lot,  where  now  the  College  Street  Church  stands. 
This  lot  was  given  by  Mr.  Hooke  to  the  church  and  by  it  sold  to  the 
college  for  £43.  The  house  cost  about  JCG00,1  li  bills  of  credit,"  and  was 
finished  in  the  summer  of  1722.9  It  was  sold  in  1801  and  taken  down 
in  1834." 

THE   GROWING  COLLEGE. 

In  May,  1710,  just  after  Cutler's  election,  the  general  court  granted 
£300  from  the  sale  of  lands  to  be  paid  to  the  college,  £40  annually  for 
seven  years:  "Provided  no  other  income  that  may  happen  to  apper- 
tain to  said  college  be  sufficient  for  the  encouragement  of  said  college, 
before  the  seven  years  be  expired."  n  This  same  year  room  rent  is  fixed 
at  20  shillings;  graduates  are  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  diplomas; 
the  weekly  charge  for  diet,  sweeping,  and  making  beds  is  4  shillings  and 

1  Yale  Annals,  202-203.    Trumbull's  Conn.,  n,  32.     Connecticut  Records,  vi,  159. 

«  Yalo  Annals,  272. 

3  Trumbull's  Conn.,  II,  33.     The  price  paid  was  £80  sterling. 

♦Connecticut  Records,  II,  256,  2»J0,  LV»7. 

'Yale  Annals,  237. 

•  Connecticut  Records,  n,  283. 

7  Connecticut  Records,  VI,  32.V337.     Thene  amounted  to  £99;  whether  anything 

was  realized  from  them  is  unknown. 

•Equal  to  £260  sterling. 

'Yale  Annals.  259. 

'"Yale  Hook,  I,  463  ct  st?. 

"  Connecticut  Records,  n,  125,  i:tO,  214. 
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ire  uon'  about  40  students.     One  of  these  is  Jonathan 

rites  this  summer,  "I  take  very  great  content  under 

n,  u  all  the  rest  of  the  scholars  seem  to  do."     lie 

L'O  at  the  head  of  his  class,  preached,  became  tutor, 

lunptoii,  and  later  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  was  chosen 

college  of  Sew  Jersey,  and  died  there  175$.     lie  was 

I     graduate  of  the  college,  the  greatest  theologian  of 

labli'st  uictaiiliysiciau  of  the  period  between  Leibnitz 

ues  Mackintosh  said  of  him: 

urgni 


tilt.' 


vie  learn  the  interesting  fact  that  mathematics1 
far-famed  text-books  of  Alsted's  Geometry  and 


e  Students,  for  many  years,  attended  services  in  the 
Church,  having  seats  reserved  them  in  the  gallery  and 
year  apiece  for  them.     All  seemed  pleasant;  but  a 
at  hand.1 

B   faculty's    CIIANGK  OF  FAITH. 

of  Connecticut  were  all  Congregational  ists,  with  a 
or  Rogercnes.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
the  Episcopal  Church  began  to  effect  a  lodgment 
stalilished  a  small  church  at  Stratford,  the  town 
tier  Went  to  take  charge  of  the  college.  Before  he 
af.-r.  "  he  bad  been  many  years  of  this  persuasion, 
;is  the  more  uneasy  in  performing  the  acts  of  his 
rl,  :md  the  moiv  readily  accepted  the  call  to  a  col- 
t  New  Haven.""  But  to  announce  such  beliefs  was 
>  be  taken  at  once,  and  for  years  he  kept  them  se- 
1722.  came  the  lirst  rumors  of  the  events  to  follow. 
jib  Morgan,  who  bad  been  traveling  in  Connecticut, 


T.  Ykl. 


s  ctintrcirv.* 


■  turned  Iiih  attention  to 
ML'.".,  when  Dojfnltl  Btew- 
i  ii*eil  at  Y:ih'  fight  ve*n 
ial»,  213.) 


ii  Dr.  S.  Jubusuu  yraa  tutor  (Wool. 
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A  short  while  later,  on  August  20,  Kev.  Mr.  Pigott,  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land missionary,  wrote  to  England  of  a  conference  with  Rector  Cutler 
and  live  clergymen,  who  "are  determined  to  declare  themselves  pro- 
fessors of  the  Church  of  England  as  soon  as  they  understand  they  will 
be  supported  at  honied1  On  September  12,  commencement  day,  all 
the  notables  of  the  colony  were  assembled,  and  the  day  after  the  rec- 
tor, one  of  the  two  tutors,  Mr.  Browne,  and  five  of  the  neighboring 
clergymen  presented  themselves  before  the  trustees  and  stated  that 
"some  of  us  doubt  the  validity  and  the  rest  are  more  fully  persuaded 
of  the  invalidity  of  the  Presbyterian  ordination,  in  opposition  to  the 
Episcopal;"3  and,  on  being  asked  for  a  formal  written  statement  of 
this,  drew  one  up.  This  event  produced  the  greatest  sensation  in  the 
colony,  and,  indeed,  throughout  New  England.  President  Woolsey 
compared  the  alarm  to  that  which  would  be  caused  now  "  if  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  college  were  to  declare  for  the  Church  of  Home, 
avow  their  belief  in  trausubstantiation,  and  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary."3 
A  Connecticut  pastor,  and  one  of  the  trustees,  writing  to  Cotton  Mather, 
says: 

I  apprehend  the  axe  is  hereby  laid  to  the  root  of  onr  civil  nnd  sacred  employments 
and  a  doleful  gap  opened  for  troublo  and  confusion  in  our  churches.4 

In  Massachusetts  Judge  Sewall  writes  in  his  diary: 

Dr.  I.  Mather  prayed;  much  bewailed  the  Connecticut  apostasie;  that  Mr.  Cutler 
and  others  should  say  there  was  no  minister  in  New  England.5 

The  trustees,  however,  without  doing  anything  at  once,  adjourned 
for  a  month  to  give  the  ministers  time  to  reconsider.6  At  this  October 
meeting,  Governor  Sal  ton  stall  presided  "  very  gen  tecUy,"  and  a  discus- 
sion was  carried  on  till  it  became  bitter,  when  he  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
result  was  that  Rector  Cutler,  who  had  been  the  leader  in  the  confer- 
ences which  they  had  held  in  deciding  on  their  course,  Tutor  Browne, 
and  two  of  the  ministers7  stood  firm,  and  later  sailed  to  Euroj>e  to  take 
orders.  The  other  three  clergymen  were  convinced  and  remained  Con- 
gregationalists.*  One  outcome  of  the  affair  was  inevitable,  Rector 
Cutler  could  no  longer  remain  in  his  position  and  the  trustees  voted 
that  they  ado  excuse  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  from  all  further  services  as 
rector  of  Yale  College,  that  the  trustees  accept  of  the  resignation  which 
Mr.  Brown  hath  made  as  tutor."9  They  also  voted  that  all  officers  in 
ftature  must  assent  to  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  Saybrook  platform 
and  u  particolarly  give  satisfaction  of  the  soundness  of  their  faith  in 
opposition  to  Arminian  and  prelatical  corruptions.7' ,0  It  is,  however,  a 
ycry  noticeable  fact  that  none  of  the  gradnates  who  changed  their 


■Conn.  Ch.  Poo.,  I,  57. 
*Beard*lcy'»  Ch.  in  Conn.,  i,  38. 
'Woolsey,  Hist.  Discourse,  1850. 
4 Beardslev'ii  Ch.  in  Conn.,  I,  39. 
•Haas.  Hist.  8oc.  Colls.  5,  vn,  301). 


•Yale  Annate, 270. 
7  Mcsara.  Johnnon  and  Wetmore. 
*  Ifa'anlley's  Ch.  in  Conn,  1, 29, 30. 
•Yah*  Annals,  271. 
'"Trumbull's  Connecticut,  VoL  11,94. 
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■  affection  to  Yale  College,1  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 

■rigni 

T»n  bis  return  from  Europe,  became  pastor  of  Christ 
I       remained  there  until  his  death  in  1705.1 

TnE  INTERREGMtTM— 1723-1720. 

tried  that  next  winter.     New  tutors  had  been 

rsliiji  was  vacant,  and  the  plan  was  devised 

[   1 1  -idc  at  the  college  in  turn,  a  mouth  each. 

Bed,  worked  poorly;  the  time  was  too  short, 

mi  ]y  followed  different  plans  of  instruction, 

skill.3    Apparently  Rev.  Mr,  M'oodbridge,  of 

offered  the  rector's  position,  and  it  was  lie  who 

;  ;i  proof  that  the  old  animosities  of  the  time 

forgotten.     In  April,  1723,  the  trustees  chose 

,'of  Boston,  to  till  the  vacant  chair,  and  on  hU 

t  Adams, of  New  London;  Rev.  Edward  Wig- 

ivinily  at  Harvard,  and  Rev.  William  Russell, 

ii  and  successively  declined.* 

fell  back  again  on  Rector  Andrew,  and  he 

its  in  1724, 1725,  and  1720.c    He  lived  to  be 

ual  trustees  and  to  be  pastor  at  Milford 

i  did  not  occur  until  1738. 

Governor  Salt  oust  all  died,  September  M, 

lp  for  the  college  had  often  been  proved.* 

V    CHARTER. 

rharter:  how  many  trus- 

i-ould  be  removed,  etc.,  and 

ile  in  times  past.     Just  after  Ree- 

itious  to  the  legislature  on  those 

nd  the  general  court 

d  in  addition  to"  the 

by  Providence  inca- 

elf  decline  the  same, 

ice  of  ii  meeting,  by 

be  a  quorum,  and  a  majority  of 

r  trustees  shall  be  reduced  to  30 

'.rf/ri't,  a  trustee.*"    There  was, 

eception  of  this  act,  "and  at  first 
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the  trustees  failed  to  observe  some  of  its  provisions."    The  rector  was 
not  recognized  as  a  trustee  till  1721.1 

RECTOR   ELISIIA   WILLIAMS   (1725-1739). 

On  September  29,  1725,  the  trustees  chose  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  as 
rector.  This  was  the  man  who  had  conducted  the  rival  college  at 
Wethersfteld  some  years  before;  but  now  all  parties  were  fully  recon- 
ciled and  differences  were  forgotten.  Rector  Williams  was  in  many 
ways  a  remarkable  man;  born  in  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  Harvard 
iu  1711,  he  studied  divinity,  and,  marrying  in  Wethersfield  began  there 
the  study  of  law.  This  study  was  broken  off  by  his  occupation  as 
teacher  of  the  college  students,  and  after  all  these  were  united  in  New 
Haven  he  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sewington.  There  he 
was  officiating  when  the  call  to  Vale  College  reached  him.8  His  re- 
sponse was  probably  favorable,  for  the  trustees  at  once  appealed  to 
the  assembly  to  free  Xewington  from  u  country  tax w  for  four  years, 
so  that  they  might  use  the  money  to  settle  another  minister.  This  the 
legislature  did,  furthermore  rejoicing  u  in  the  good  Providence  that  con- 
ducted the  reverend  trustees  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  a  rector  in  said 
college  with  a  gentleman  so  agreeable  to  the  country  and  so  very  accept- 
able to  the  assembly/' 3 

The  negotiations  with  him  were  not  concluded  at  once,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  general  assembly  granted  Xewington  £100  10*.  "in 
satisfaction  for  part  of  the  sum  the  trustees  agreed  the  said  inhabitants 
should  have,"9  this  being  done  on  the  information  from  the  trustees  that 
"they  had  prevailed  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elisha  Williams."4  On  Sep- 
tember 13,  1720,  he  was  inaugurated,  making  an  oration  in  the  college 
hall,  assenting  to  the  confession  of  faith,  and  being  saluted  as  rector  by 
the  trustees,  coming  in  succession.5  He  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  ex- 
cellent teacher,  governing  more  by  influence  than  by  rules.  Under  him 
vice  and  disorder  were  suppressed  and  taste  for  study  and  useful  and 
polite  literature  increased,  and  u  the  college  flourished  and  was  happy." • 
His  family  was  very  prominent  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  to  that 
fact  Yale  is  indebted  for  the  large  number  of  students  who  entered  there 
from  that  section  of  the  country.7 

PEACE   AND   PROSPERITY. 

Tuition  was  raised  to  40  shillings  in  172G,  but  this  did  not  hinder  the 

increase  of  students.     In  that  year  twenty-three  graduated,  the  largest 

*       — ^ — ^^— —  __^_^_^_^_»-  - 

1  Tale  Annals,  289. 

•Ymle  AnnalH,  321. 

•  Connecticut  Records,  VI,  SfiO.  <>u  Ajnil  \:\,  1726,  the  cminril  Hcnt  him  it  Mter.— 
Connecticut  Records,  vi,  580. 

♦Connecticut  Records,  vii,  24. 

•Trumbull's  Connecticut,  n,  36. 

•J.  L.  Kingsley,  11;  TriuntHiU'H  Connecticut,  n,  37. 

'Yale  Annals,  322.  He  was  a  relative  of  ( <>1.  Kphraim  William**,  the  founder  of 
Williams  College. 
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1  the  name  and  fame  of  the  college  gradually  spread 
rbboriug  colonics.  From  New  York  ciuie  tlte  four 
tined  to  play  so  important  apart  in  the  history  of  their 
(hn*etts,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  mid  New  Jersey 
In  1733  graduated  Ur.  Joseph  Bellamy,  the  disttii- 
:ui,  arid  Aaron  Burr  the  elder,  who  was  the  second  of 
ents  Yak1  gave  the  young  Collcgeof  New  Jersey.  Two 
ent  forth  another  of  her  long  list  of  college  preai- 
son  of  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  who,  with  his  classmate, 
in  Pomcroy,  was  the  first  sharer  in  the  "  Dean's 
more  anon.  During  thisperiod  Connecticut,  as  over, 
i  college.  In  1727  the  assembly  granted  it  "  the  im- 
ii  for  one  year,"'-  but  refused  to  free  the  rector  from 
|  .■  I  a^aiu  two  years  later.  In  1728,'  on  account  "  of  t  in> 
tee  of  Yale  College  in  respect  of  money  to  support 
,"  t  lie  colony  treasurer  is  ordered  to  nd ranee  £50,* 
grant  of  £80  for  two  years  is  made,9  in  addition  to 
nee."  As  bills  of  credit  were  losing  value,  in  173ft 
two  years  was  increased  to  £100,  and  this  was 
L-d,  «>  as  to  extend  till  1741." 

ial  from  the  trustees,  '-the assembly  do  grant  and 
of  lite  live  new  townships  lately  laid  outcast  of 
l  here  shall  l>©  laid  out  in  one  entire  piece  300  acre* 
s  of  land  shall  l>e  granted  and  confirmed  to  the 
•e.":  Tor  laying  out  these  '•  college  farms,"  £40 
i  1 7.W."  and  a  patent  for  them  was  given  in  1740.* 
and  students  of  the  college,  until  the  expiration 
ig  their  second  degree,''  were  freed  from  poll  taxes 
/lor1*  estale  like  that  of  clergy  men  is  to  be  free  from 

u."  about  this  time  began  to  need  repairs,  and  £50 
uerelor  in  October,  173,">,  lint  the  cost  was  consider- 
in  LTJiii,  C1JS,  is.v.  :td.  had  to  be  granted  for  these 

.     ! ,-.  ,.r  1731.  John  in  that  ..r  1733,  l'hilip"iu~1737,"»ni 


ai|>mJ  biilautu  ui'tliia  jjriuji. 
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Of  tbo  inner  life  of  the  college  during  this  period  we  know  but  little. 
Board  in  Commons  cost  about  5  shillings  a  week,  tuition  50  shillings, 
and  graduation  charges  were  40  shillings  more.1  The  rules  were  in 
manuscript  and  must  bo  copied  by  each  student;  some  of  them  are 
passing  strange.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  "to  be  found  ex- 
pert in  both  ye  Greek  and  lattin  Gnunmer,  as  also  Grammatically  He- 
solving  both  lattin  and  Greek  authors  and  in  making  good  and  true 
lattin."  "Every  student  shall  exercise  himself  in  Beading  Holy 
Scriptures  by  himself  day  by  day,  yt  ye  word  of  Christ  may  Dwell  in 
Him  ritchly  and  yt  he  may  be  tilled  with  ye  knowledge  of  ye  will  of 
God  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding."  Students  are  to 
"avoid  profane  swearing,  lying,  needless  asseverations,  foolish  garrul- 
ings,  Ghidings,  strifes,  railings,  gestiug,  uncomely  noise,  spreading  ill 
rumors,  Divulging  secrets,  and  all  manner  of  troublesome  and  offensive 
behavour."  "  No  undergraduate  shall,  upon  pretence  of  Recreation,  or 
any  excuse  whatsoever,"  without  permission,  "  bo  absent  from  his  study, 
or  appointed  exercises  in  ye  school,  except  Half  an  Hour  att  break- 
foste,  an  Hour  and  naif  att  noon  after  Dinner,  and  after  ye  Evening 
Prayer  till  nine  of  ye  Clock."  u  No  student  shall  go  into  any  tavern, 
victualling  house,  or  inn  to  eat  or  Drink,  except  he  shall  be  Called  by 
his  parents,3  or  some  sufficient  person,  y t  ye  Hector  or  tutor  shall  except 
of."  "No  student  shall  use  ye  Company  or  familiar  acquaintance  of 
persons  of  a  Dissolute  and  unquiet  life,  nor  intermeddle  with  men's 
business,  nor  intrude  himself  into  ye  Chambers  of  students,  nor 
shall  any  undergraduate  go  att  Courts,  elections,  Keeping  high  Days, 
or  go  a  hunting,  or  fowling,"  without  leave,  nor  shall  any  be  out  of 
his  room  after  9  at  night,  nor  have  a  "light  in  his  Chamber  after 
eleven,  nor  before  four  in  ye  morning."  Prayers  are  to  be  at  6 
&  m.  in  summer  and  sunrise  in  winter  (a  more  reasonable  time  than 
was  used  in  the  memory  of  those  now  living),  and  between  4  and  5 
p.  m.  "AH  uudergraduates,  except  freshmen  who  shall  Read  english 
into  Greek,  shall  Head  some  part  of  ye  old  testament  out  of  Hebrew 
into  Greek  in  ye  morning,  and  shall  turn  some  part  of  yo  new  testa- 
ment out  of  ye  english  or  lattin  into  ye  Greek  att  evening  att  ye  time  of 
Bescitation."  "All  students,  after  they  shall  have  done  resetting  rhet- 
orick  and  ethicks  on  fridays  recite  Wollebins3  theology  and  on  Saturday 
morning  Ames  theologie  thesis  in  his  Medulla  and  on  Saturday  even- 
ing ye  assemblies  shorter  chatcchism  in  lattin  and  on  Sabbath  Day 
attend  ye  explication  of  Ames's  Cases  of  Conscience." 

In  Freshman  year,  on  the  "four  first  Days  of  ye  week"  wore  recita- 
tions in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  "onely  beginning  logick  att  ye  latter  end  of 
ye  year."  Sophomores  were  occupied  with  "logick,  with  ye  exercise 
of  themselves  in  ye  tongues/1    The  juniors  studied  principally  "  phis- 


1  Yalo  Annals,  346.    In  1727  "tin*  K<vm  ml  Tnutoes"  took  tho  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  King  Georgo  II.    Conn.  Km-.,  vn,  132. 
'Later  "  or  Gardiner"  was  added. 
•A  Swies  who  wrote  in  Latin  (Woolaoy),  Yalo  I  took,  h,  495. 
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mrs  labored  over  "mctaphisicksand  matkematickR, 
>  former  studies."  The  last  days  of  the  week  were 
'  Rhetorick,  oratory,  and  divinity,"  to  the  first  two  of 
r  Williams  paid  {.Teat  attention.  Syllogistic  disputa- 
I .  sermons  fell  to  the  lot  of  all.  Punishment  was  by 
l.i  !■:.:■■  d  students"  might  not,  on  commencement  day, 
inebriating  Drink  of  any  kind  whatsoever  upon 
degraded,''  nor  might  they  have  it  at  their  rooms.1 
I  ever,  were  a  source  of  complaint'  and  at  times 
i-nt.-»  of  the  period,  got  "six  quarts  of  Rhum  and 
df  Sydar  and  about  eight  pounds  snger  and  mad 
■vited  every  Seholcr  in  Colcge  and  mad  such  pro- 
tluit  the  tutor  was  aroused. 

ees  resolved  to  admit  no  student   till  Nome  one 
id  for  (lie  payment  of  his  dues,  a  provision  in  force  even 

ft  came  from  time  to  time;  go<Ml  Dr.  Watts  sent 
itd  later  a  pair  of  globes.1  Dr.  Daniel  Turner,  of 
volumes,  and  asked  for  and  received  an  honorary 
it,  the  wits  of  the  period  said,  meant  "Mnltum 
ispB  Thompson,  esq.,  of  London,  gave  mathematical 
nd  added  a  set  of  surveying  instruments  four  years 
me  a  reflecting  telescope,  a  microscope,  a  barometer, 
laiieal  instruments  were  purchased  by  subscription. 
s  collection  of  apparatus.' 

nisiini'  ni;iiKi:i.r.Y. 

ifiH  were  overshadowed  by  one  from  him  whose  name 
ul  of  this  subdivision,  (Soorgc  Berkeley,  D.  P.,  born 

|  a  graduate  id"  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  Dean  of 
■  Budmp  ..ffl.n-ne.     About  17i'5  he  formed  the  idea 
■  In  the  llenmidas,  to  educate  the  American  abo- 
Cliurcli  i if    England  missionaries   for  America.* 
.  Iirni.'.    llfrtnltda  is  COO  miles  from  the  nearest 
it,  pnd  his  "  l'in|iiisal"  reads  like  a  romance.1    His 
n.  tit  ul"  tin-  college  were  from  an  appropriation  of 
■     landi  in  St.  Kitls,  which  Sir  Hubert  Walpole 
!ii-it  itiim,  ami  which   the  Commons  accepted. 


.ifl«   |o   \tl*  l&Ba&r,  N-  K-  Col 
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Berkeley,  an  enthusiast,  obtained  large  subscriptions  from  his  friends, 
and  with  his  own  private  means  thought  he  had  enough  prospect  of 
success  to  come  with  his  family  to  America,  and  did  so,  arriving  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  January  U3, 1720.1  lie  had  pronounced  the  age  barren 
of  glorious  schemes;  but,  to  falsify  his  own  words,  ho  left  one  of  the 
richest  preferments  in  Europe  to  endeavor  to  Christianize  and  edu- 
cate the  heathen  on  a  salary  of  £100  a  year.3  It  adds  a  link  of  connec- 
tion with  another  celebrated  Irish  dean  to  think  that  ho  received  a  leg- 
acy of  £4,000  from  Miss  Vanhomrig  (Swift's  Vanessa)  before  leaving 
Europe.  He  purchased  a  farm  at  Newport,  as  a  convenient  place  for 
inquiry  concerning  the  country  and  for  the  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
college,  after  its  founding.  Tie  met  several  of  the  prominent  men  of 
the  country  round  about,  notably  Keetor  Williams,  Dr.  Jared  Eliot  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  through  whoso  intluence  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
Yale  and,  while  waiting  the  founding  of  his  college,  wrote  one  of  his 
greatest  works,  "Alciphron,  or  the  Minute  Philosopher.''  Newport 
was  a  thriving  town  of  some  5,000  inhabitants,  and  he  had  some  thoughts 
of  moving  his  college  there,  but  finally  decided  not  to  do  so.3  At  last 
his  hopes  were  destroyed  and,  wearied  with  the  useless  waiting,  he  re- 
turned home  in  1731,  and  died  in  Europe  twenty  years  later.4  Just 
before  his  departure  ho  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  "bespoke  the 
Dean's  regard v  for  Yale  College,  "not  having  any  further  view  than  to 
hope  he  might  perhaps  send  it  some  good  books." 5  In  the  letter  referred 
to,  he  says : 

My  endeavors  shall  not  be  wanting  to  be  useful,  and  I  should  bo  very  glad  to  be 
so,  in  particular  to  tho  college  at  New  Haven,  and  the  more  as  you  were  once  a 
member  of  it  and  have  still  an  influence  there,  I  have  left  a  box  of  books  to  bo  given 
away  by  you.  The  Greek  and  Latin  books  I  would  have  given  to  such  lads  as  you 
think  will  make  the  best  use  of  them,  or  to  tho  school  at  Now  Haven/ 

lie  not  only  gave  this,  but,  on  July  2G,  1732,  he  made  out  a  deed  eon* 
veying  his  .Rhode  Island  farm  of  9<>  acres  to  the  college.  This  gift  was 
valued  at  £39QOiV  This  was  to  be  the  property  of  tho  college,  which 
was  to  give  the  income  to  three  student  s  "  towards  their  maintenance  and 
subsistence,  bet  ween  their  first  and  second  degree ;"  these  are  to  be  called 
"scholars  of  the  house,'9  8  and  while  holding  the  position  to  reside  three- 
quarters  of  tho  year  at  college.    They  arc  to  be  chosen  in  May,  by 

1  Bennhdey's  Ch.  in  Conn.,  if  7(». 

•  Winsor,  Nar.  and  Crit.  Hist,  of  Amer..  v,  141. 
»  Beardsley's  Ch.  in  Conn.,  i,  7*. 

«  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  Collar,  118. 

*  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gift*  to  Yah-  Collegi*.  1.11. 

•  Yule  Anuals.  421. 

'  Beardsley's  Ch.  in  Conn,  i,  S3. 

*  '*  SckoUrU  crdilitHt "  of  tho  Latin  law*,  lit*  fore  this  the  term  was  used  for  a  sort  of 
"fedile,"  appointed  by  president  and  tutor*  to  inspect  tho  buildings  and  was  some- 
what like  the  inspector  of  to-day.  He  av.is  not  to  leave  till  Friday  after  commence- 
ment ;  because  in  that  week  more  thau  n»ual  damage  was  done  to  tho  buildings. 
Woolsey,  43. 
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t:iil  of  tlie  college,''  aud  "the  senior  episcopal  mia- 
iiy"  (which  place  Dr.  Johnson  then  occupied),  and 

-  to  be  on  Greek  aud  Latia;  ';all  persons  haying 
In-  said  examination  and  the  best  scholars  are  to  be 
a  division  in  opinion  among  tho judges  it  was  to  be 

Farther,  if  do  Episcopal  clergyman  bo  there,  "the  elec- 
Tormeil  by  the  rector  atone,  and,  if  there  be  a  surplus 
ba  same,  is  to  be  laid  out  for  Greek  and  Latin  books  to  bo 
nil  of  the  undergraduate  .students,  as  shall  show  them 
iving  iiy  their  compositions  in  the  Latin  tongue  011  a 
tlit-iuo  proposed  by  the  electors.'"  Finally,  if  any  diffi- 
I  difference  '■arise,"  Berkeley  was  to  be  final  arbiter.* 
given,  as  a  reason  for  Ibis  nmuiticieut  gift,  that  Dr. 
ii.iilid  I  lie  Dean  to  believe  that  Yale  College  would  soon 
mil  that  they  hail  received  his  immaterial  philo*- 
.vtieii  the  news  tame  to  Yale  of  this  gift,  they  were 
_eivo  it,  lest  it  should  be  clogged  with  proselyting 
is  deed  of  gilt  reassured  theui  aud  the  trustees 
I  the  1  ►can,  in  December,  and  Rector  "WiUiama,  a  little 
.1  friend  in  Boston,  to  remove  Ids  suspicions,  says: 

i  in  »ue!i  a  manner  0.1  bespeaks  a  trao  Catholic  spirit.  And 
,ij  iifvu  t.i  the  mil  tlio  l'ran  in  his  letter  to  me  says  heprajv 
:ic  ■  bar  it  y.  learning,  mid  piety  in  this  part  of  the  world.' 

m  from  that  time  to  this  has  numbered  some  of  the 
»!'  1' ale's  graduates  and  liiauy  a  freshman  has  been 
iiiil  study  by  tlie  contest  for  the  Berkeley  premiums 
n.  Tin-  management  of  this  gift,  however,  is  a  eon- 
f  lion-  tn  get  as  little  good  as  possible  from  a  benefac- 
rtllege  authorities  most  foolishly  leased  the  farm  for 
uuitd  th:it  "by  leasing  said  farm  on  short  leases, 'It 

-  -  i  good  an  advantage  as  land  cultivated  by  free- 
-p,  with  some  immaterial  changes,  still  endures  and, 
..--l  |-.>!!i]iutatioi]  the  land  is  now  worth  *  1 00,000,  it 
itly  *1  10  a  year!"  In  return  for  the  gratitude  shown 
.  ■  :  .  do  Miuictluiig  I'm-  the  college  library.  He  bad 
■     Jiihn~i'ii  t<<  biinw  •' whether  they  would  admit  tta 

,     I*  hilliimih.(.t  hit"  the  library  of  the  college  in 


i  tbr       IV.m1.  iM.iiuty  "  iu  the  colonial 
illluBI    Samuel   Jot i mil n,    1' resident 
f  Mj»-::.-im™  t1«,  Sil.-w  )ie:me,  John 
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New  Haven,1  and  at  the  time  of  his  deeding  the  farm,  he  write**  again: 
"I  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  procure  a  benefaction  of  books  for  the 
college  library  and  am  not  without  hopes  of  success."3  Success  indeed 
followed  his  efforts;  for,  on  May  30, 1 733,  he  shipped  about  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  volumes  for  the  college,  "  the  finest  collection  ever  brought  to 
America  at  one  time,''  says  President  Clap.  The  collection  contained 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  folios  and  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
nearly  £500  sterling.  The  collection  was  admirably  selected  and,  for 
many  years,  was  kept  in  an  especial  part  of  the  library.3  The  good 
Bishop  never  lost  interest  in  the  college  he  had  aided.  President  Clap 
sent  him,  as  the  work  of  Berkelian  scholars,  some  "  agreeable  speci- 
mens of  learning,"  in  1750.  Writing  in  return,  Berkeley  says,  "By 
them  I  find  a  considerable  progress  made  in  astronomy  and  other  aca- 
demical studies  in  your  college,  in  tlio  welfare  and  prosperity  whereof 
I  sincerely  interest  myself."    A  year  later  he  writes  again: 

The  daily  increase  of  learning  and  religion  in  your  seminary  of  Yalo  College  gives 
me  very  sensible  pleasure  and  an  ample  recompense  for  my  poor  endeavors  Up 
further  those  good  ends.  May  God's  Providence  continue  to  prosper  and  cherish  the 
rudiments  of  good  education,  which  have  hitherto  taken  root  and  thrive  so  well 
under  your  auspicious  care  and  government.4 

There  is  something  extremely  pleasant  in  the  interest  that  this  staunch 
churchman  took  in  the  Congregationalist  College,  and  the  friendly  in- 
tercourse he  maintained  with  its  stern,  uncompromising  old  president. 
It  has  been  intimated5  that  the  college  was  not  sufficiently  grateful  for 
the  gift;  but  this  seems  incorrect.  When  news  came  of  Berkeley's 
death  President  Stiles,  then  tutor,  delivered  a  Latin  address  in  memory 
of  hinj.6 

RECTOR  WILLIAMS  RESIGNS. 

The  rector  had,  in  1739,  presided  over  the  college  for  thirteen  years. 
He  had  seen  all  his  sons  graduate  and  his  own  health  had  l>eeu  im- 
paired by  the  sea  air  and  the  sedentary  life  ;7  so  he  gave  up  his  office  in 
the  year  above  named.  The  trustees  accepted  his  resignation  "  with 
great  reluctancy  v  and  "  hearty  thankfulness  for  all  his  past  good  serr- 
iee  in  this  capacity,"  which  thanks  he  folly  deserved.  He  returned 
to  his  farm  in  Wetbersfield,  went  to  the  legislature,  and  was  chosen 
speaker  at  once;  not  only  did  he  receive  that  honor,  but  they  also  made 
him  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.8    In  1745  he  went  as  chaplain  of  a 

1  Beardsley's  Life  of  S.  Johnson,  75. 

*  Beardsley's  Life  of  S.  Johnsou,  81. 

'Yale  Annals,  471.    Trumbull's  Conn.,  n,  302.     Bishop  Berkeley's  Gift  to  Tale 
College  (a  list  of  the  books),  162-1&V 
«  Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yale  College,  166. 

*  Beardsley*s  Ch.  in  Conn,  r,  84. 

•Bishop  Berkeley's  Gifts  to  Yalo  Collet;-.  \C>\). 

'Yale  Annals,  621. 

•Yale  Annals,  632;  Trumbull'*,  Connecticut,  u,  302. 
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le  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and,  in  174fi, 
Iml  comma uder-iu -chief  of  tlio  Connecticut  forces.  In 
I  of  New  Jersey  induced  him  to  solicit  funds  for  it  in 
Bit  her  he  went,  being  also  commissioned  to  procure  some 
Hm  the  government  to  his  regiment.  There  he  met  the 
Huntingdon,  Whitfield,  Doddridge,  and  others  of  the 
I  and  there,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he  married  Hiss 
I'  of  the  good  old  cum  men  tutor  on  the  Scriptures. 
I  of  him: 

B".'.::  ..!.  to  bo  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  upon  earth;  he  hM, 
It  sense  of  religion,  solid  learning,  eonsurumate  prudence,  gnat 
We#»  of  temi"'r,  mid  n  c-ertaiu  nobleness  of  Huiil  rapable  of  contrir- 
I  greatest  thiugs  without  seeming  to  be  conscious  of  bis  Laving 


I  to  this 


iOttntry,  this  versatile  man  became  a  men-hunt, 
1  Congress  at  Albany  in  1754,  and  died  a  year 


OB  ii.ATKE  PRESIDES!)  CLAr,  1739-17G6. 

resded  another  interregnum  and,  the  day  after  Rector 
lation,  October  ;tl,  173(1,  met  nud  "proceeding  after 
i),  to  the  choice  of  a  meet  person  to  fill  up  the  vacant 

1 1 ■«■  of  thelfev'd  Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  of  Windham" 

Massachusetts  in  170.*!,  nod  graduated  from  Harvard 

■  fifth  and  last  nf  Yale's  presidents  to  graduate  from 

indeed,  from  any  other  than  Yale  itself.     He  had  been 

in,  ('"liU..  since  171'li,1  and  had  a  reputation  for  sound 

.inutility  with  the  whole  course  of  academic  studies, 

ii'iiiatics  and  astronomy,  in   both  of  which 

ed  the  curriculum,     lie  was  a  man  of  great 

'   remarkable  qualifications  for  business.'     lis 

1  i  - 1  in  faith.     President  Stiles  says  of  him: 

.  ■  1.  ir  ]..ti  I'l'Iion,  uud  soliil  judgment.     Though  not 

I     ..-  L.i'i  ;i  i  omjii  i.  ut   knowledge  nf  the  Ihree  leuaad 

■   i        i..itr:t.,l  ].)ii]o~n]>Ly  I  Lave  no  reason  to  think  h«  in 

..■>.<.;;  t!:t.  m..st  learned  Prof.  Winlbrop.     H«bad 

■ ..!-■;  :..m1  r.-ittl  the  most  eminent  divioMof  tl 

.:.-:■:.  r-".:>  n-aH  in  the  common  Ian- of  England  a 
■  :':  !!>-«irt  not  tuiintnuus,  or  noisy,  but  rtl 
>  ■  ■'.  i-  -■:  ,!■-.  :'.t  :i,  iiinuovjblp  even  to  absolute  deaf 
appeared  rat) 


ii. 1  o 


■■  He  presided  with  « 


,.:.- 
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He  fearlessly  and  devotedly  advanced  the  interests  of  the  college. 

His  people  did  not  wish  to  lose  him;  but,  "as  they  were  not  satisfied 
that  they  should  bo  in  the  way  of  their  duty  if  they  opposed  his  going, 
they  would  lay  the  whole  affair  to  the  council  of  Providence." !  A  coun- 
cil of  ministers  was  called  and  on  December  10  advised  his  leaving. 
On  April  2, 1740,  he  was  inducted  into  the  rectorship  of  the  college, 
which  now  numbered  some  eighty  students  and  had  had  over  four  hun- 
dred graduates.9  He  proved  h  is  orthodoxy  to  the  trustees  and  addresses 
were  made  in  the  college  hall.  The  church  in  Windham  asked  for  a  re- 
compense for  losing  their  pastor,  and  a  committee  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred  said  that  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  at  Windham  fourteen  years, 
about  half  a  minister's  usual  service  in  a  pastorate  (rather  longer  pas- 
torates being  in  vogue  then  than  now),  the  town  should  receive  one-half 
of  his  settlement,3  or  £53  sterling,  which  the  general  assembly  gave 
them  in  May,  in  the  depreciated  "bills  of  credit," £310  of  which  were 
needed  to  make  up  the  sum.4 

THE  END  OF  THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

The  colony  continued  as  generous  as  ever.  In  1741,  it  freed  "the 
rector,  tutors,  and  students  at  the  collegiate  school"5  fro  in  military 
service  again  and,  a  year  later,  put  a.  premium  on  the  diplomas  by  en- 
acting that  "no  person,  who  has  not  been  educated  or  graduated  in 
Yale  College,  or  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  or  some  other  allowed 
foreign  protestant  college  or  university  shall  take  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  this  government,  respecting  the  settling  and  support  of  minis- 
ters.9'9 The  colony  also  gave  more  substantial  aid;  in  1741,  it  granted 
"£30  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  new  tenour7'  for  three  years,  "in  addition 
to  the  standing  allowance,'97  and  two  years  thereafter,  "in  lieu  of  all 
former  grants,9'  it  gave  "such  sum  in  bills  of  public  credit  as  shall  be 
equivalent  to  £100  lawful  money.-' 8  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  commencement  speakers  in  1740,  discussed  the 
question,  "An  Pecuniam  chartuceam  crediti  immutabilis  emittere  pos- 
sible sit!"  and  answered  iu  the  negative.9 

From  time  to  time,  the  buildings  needed  repairs.  In  1740,  the  trus- 
tees petitioned  and  the  legislature  granted  ''that  the  college  house  shall 
be  repaired  at  the  charge  of  this  Colony  as  soon  sis  may  be,"  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  u  draw  out  of  the  publick  treasury  of  this 
Colony  enough  to  make  these  repairs.*9  A  further  petition  was  made 
for  a  new  house,  as  the  present  one  only  held  about  one-half  the 
students;  this,  however,  was  postponed  and  the  war  coming  on  still 

1  Yale  Book,  I,  65.  "  Connecticut  Record*,  vm,  370. 

•Yale  Annals,  636.  '  Connecticut  Records,  vm,  502. 

'Trumbull's  Conn.,  II,  303.  7  Connecticut  Records,  vm,  436. 

'Connecticut  Records,  vm,  308.  'Connecticut  Records,  vm,  653. 

•  la  English  ''whether  it  be  possible  to  emit  a  paper  money  of  unchangeable 
Talne."    (Yale  Annals,  p.  637.) 
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it.1  lu  October,  1T4L,  it  was  voted  to  erect  a  kitchen 
-"rt  boii»e.  to  repair  it,  and  to  fence  tht  lot,  and  it  euin- 
uted,  h  before,   to  draw  such   Bum .   us  would  be 

'as  spriated  to  pay   those  irlio  sniper  vised   Die 

hereafter  £200  iu  •'  Bills  of  Credit  old  teuour,"  was 
be  rector's  bouKe,'  and  this  not  jirovi  enough,  £10 
i."  At  these  repairs,  tbe  roof  was  shingled,  t  in-  walla 
■■  colored,  and  the  windows  Tilled  with  sash  glass." 
In  were  becoming  more  numerous.  Mr.  Auditor  Bea- 
|  *ent  over  Johnston's  "Latin  Psalms,"  in  '.>  volumes; 
,  Wilson,  of  Loudon,  sent  for  the  students  thirty 
I        of       dor's  instructions  to  the  Jndi  Anthony 

■  by   French  emigrant,  dying  in  Fairfield  in  1740,  left 
t  tbe  college  after  bis  wife's  death,  which  occurred 

Jr  Clap's  wife  gave  a  new  bell  for  tbe  college  building.* 
I  Clap  was  at  once  apparent;  aa  soon  as  he  was 

■  ringent  i ales  as  to  attendance  and  use  of  the  library 
3,  tititinii  was  fixed  at  24  shillings  a  year,  and  the 

"  tbe  library  published.-  In  this  about  l',0(H)  volumes 
g  remarkably  good  collections  in  classics,  theology, 
rly  good  one  in  English  literature,  though  there  were 
;s.     Rector  Clap,  in  an  advertisement  attached  to 
students,  with  the  help  of  the  catalogue,  to  study 
ipally  the  Tongues,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra; 
i:ii<  t..rie  and  Geometry;  the  Third,  Mathematics 
,   ml  the  Fourth,  Ethics  and  Divinity ."     Bound 
net  preliminary  lo  it,  was  "An  Introduction  to  tbe 
.  K\bibitiiig  a  General  View  of  all  the  Arts  and 
of  Pupils.    With  a  Catalogue  of  some  of  tbe  most 
-    iry  lo  be  read  in  order  to  instruct  tbeui  iu  a 
■  ■   -  ich  of  tliem.     By  a  Gentleman    Educated  at 
iv  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  is  another  proof 


uttes  were  reijuircd  to 
iay  be  gathered  from  n 


hoard  in  Coii)> 
bill  of  fare  of 
sry  stiuiptuoiift 


wJih-Ii  itlinll  wei»li  one  pound. 
ioiiuiU  »f  beef,  vrnl,  nr  iinitlim, 
iimnirrtimi-;  i.tid  ritt*rt  crime*; 
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bread,  when  milk  may  conveniently  be  bad ;  and,  when  it  cannot,  then  an  apple 
pie,  which  shall  be  made  of  1£  pounds  of  dough,  J  pound  hog's  fat,  two  ounces  sugar, 
and  one  peck  of  apples.1 

From  the  extra  grant  in  1743,  a  third  tutor  was  employed,  so  that 
the  faculty  now  consisted  of  four;  a  tutor  for  each  of  the  three  lower 
classes,  and  the  president  for  the  seniors.9  Sector  Clap's  fondness  for 
astronomy  lias  been  mentioned,  and  we  find  that  he  made  an  "  Orrery  or 
Planetarium  n  in  1743,  which  cost  loss  than  20  shillings  and  yet  repre- 
sented, not  only  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  five  other  planets;  bat  also 
that  of  Halley's  Comet.9 

In  1744  a  draft  of  a  new  charter  (undoubtedly  Rector  Clap's  work) 
was  read  by  the  trustees  and  ordered  to  be  given  to  Governor  Fitch, 
himself  a  Yale  man  (1721)  "  for  his  perusal  and  best  thoughts  upon  it 
and  that  the  draught,  by  the  advice  of  two  or  three  Trustees,  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Bector  to  the  General  Assembly  in  October  next,  desir- 
ing that  they  would  be  pleased  to  pass  it  into  an  Act.3  They  did  so, 
and  the  "  Collegiate  School  "  became  "  Yale  College." 

OLD  AND  NEW  LIGHTS. 

In  1735  began  that  remarkable  revival  of  religion  known  as  the 
"Great  Awakening."  As  a  consequence  of  this,  in  the  fall  of  1740  the 
evangelist,  George  Wbitefield,  came  to  America  at  the  request  of  many 
there  who  had  been  aroused  by  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
and,  on  Ids  tour,  spent  four  days  in  October  (23-27)  at  New  Haven. 
There  he  "  spoke  very  closely  to  the  students  and  shewed  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  an  unconverted  ministry," 4  and  dined  with  Rector  Clap. 
In  February  there  was  a  revival  of  religion  in  the  college  and,  at  first, 
the  college  authorities  seem  to  have  been  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
movement.9  But  the  extravagances  of  some  of  the  itinerant  preachers 
changed  the  face  of  affairs.  Notably,  Rev.  James  Davenport,  a  gradu- 
ate of  1732,  preaching  at  New  Haven,  wildly  denounced  Rev.  Mr. 
Hoyes,  pastor  of  the  New  Haven  church,  as  "an  unconverted  man; 
•  hypocrite,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  and  a  devil  incarnate."  *  This, 
of  course,  created  a  great  turmoil  and  led  to  a  passage  of  a  vote  by  the 
trustees  that,  "if  any  Students  of  this  College  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly say  that  the  Rector,  either  of  the  Trustees,  or  Tutors  are  hypo- 
crites, carnal,  or  unconverted  men,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence,  make 
a  public  confession  in  the  Hall,  and  for  the  second  offence,  be  expelled." T 
They  even  went  further  and  forbade  students  to  go  to  the  "Separate 
Meetings,"  •  as  they  were  called.  Rector  Clap  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  u  Old  Lights"  so  strongly  as  to  head  their  petitions,  committees, 

1  Tale  Annals,  663.  *  Yale  Annals,  662. 

•  YaU  Annals,  754.  a  Karon'*  Hint.  Discourses, 214. 

>  Yale  AnnaU,  755.  T  Yale  Annals,  663. 

«  Yolo  Annals,  66L  •  Yale  Book,  1, 70. 
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ivid  Itralnerd,  later  Hie  celebrated  missionary  to  the 
•riled  by  him  forattendinga  Separate  meeting aud  re- 
..  public  confession  of  wrongdoing,  in  saying  that 
;  ••  li.in  no  more  grace  than  a  chair."  Even  the  en- 
i)4-ii  ;is  Edwards,  Dickinson,  aud  Burr,  and  Braiuerd's 
I  .  12,  could  uot  induce  him  to  revoke  his  order.1  At 
r,  1 7 II,  the  trustees  made  a  rule  that  no  man  over  21 
let\  a*  ii  freshman  without  special  permission.  The 
,v  .I*  I  hii  I  "  t  beorigiual  design  of  the  College,  as  declared 
„a  f.rr  Die  training  up  youth  in  the  arts  aud  sciences-1* 
,u  Hint,  mime  of  the  most  stubborn  adherents  of  the 
,,  ..v,-i-  Mint  age  at  entrance.1  In  the  nest  year  Clap  ' 
,r, ...crM.v  with  Edwards  abont  Whiteficld, whom  he 

I  '     I'Vctiug  ran  high  on  both  sides.    The  faculty 

mhI  -villi  ii  denunciation  of  Whiteficld,  and  Yale  fol- 

.  -  in   it   pamphlet  printed  at  Boston.    Inthc  tall  of 

ml    which  caused  much  excitement  and  placed 

,,H„  .-.J rem  of  Mio" Old  Lights."    TwobrotherSjJolm 

I,  "hull-tils  at  the  college,  returned  home  for 

,  i  i.rii  [Mii'iiU  attended  the  preaching  of  one  of  the 
M.m  iiiilmally  went  there  with  them.  On  their 
«im'  culled  before  the  faculty  for  the  heinous 
i.ixl  h>  bo  admonished,  and  to  confess  that  they 
ii.  .  Mil.-s  ,.f  the  gospel,  the  laws  of  this  colony 
,  I.,  m polled.  They  naturally  continued  "to 
. .  ■  i. .-I  i.uiiiikcaii  acknowledgment"  of  the  kind 
[,.  ii.  .1  in  .1  iimtibt y.1  This  act  "made  a  great 
,-..],.  ri  ii|.  n  lei  I  and  cruel.  It  was  considered  as 
i.  .. I  n. ltej:o  respecting  that  case."*  Letters 
i.  I... i  .1  iviiiiMi-licil  Hector  Clap  more  firmly 
i  1 1. .  Oh  I  I.iejils,"  who  were  a  majority  in  the 
,...  i. Hi ,  hit  (U-niicd  charter  was  passed  by  it 

■■:  .inn.  u   dismissed  a  petition  of  the 

i  i..    i  I. .ii  lei-  was  olitniued  at  a  favorable 

,    .  ,i  ..i  j.  urn  mill  could  not  have  obtained  it." 

,    i  . ,  i.. i  (lap's  reign,  graduated  Eliphalct 

.  i  1'iiriyi  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 

.i I  i>l  a  regiment  in  tlie  last  French 

-    m.  ill   ui pel  lor  court,  and  member  of 

1 1,     .t.iiiiinl    Hopkins  graduated  also  in 

i i    li>    a  system  of  theology,  the 

...     i I Tin-  i  lass  of  1744  numbered 

N. >n  tif|j  !■•■•■■  wi-iv  pi  von  them  mu; 
,  >  .ii-  l.i i.i.     Ilralimril  never  (rot  Ua, 
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among  its  members  William  Samuel  Johnson,  who  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps  in  being  President  of  Colombia  College.  He  was  also 
in  the  Continental  Congress ;  a  signer  of  the  Constitution ;  and  was  the 
first  Yale  man  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  in  law.1 

Section  III. — Yale  College  till  the  Eevolution,  and  tiib 

accession  op  President  Stiles  (1777). 

the  new  chaster. 

The  original  charter,  as  we  have  seen,  made  the  trustees  "  partners, 
not  a  body  politick,"  *  and  Sewall  and  Addington,  in  their  letter  sent 
with  the  draft  for  a  charter,  say  they  did  not  dare  "  to  incorporate  it 
lest  it  should  be  liable  to  be  served  with  a  writ  of  quo  warranto?  *  But 
forty-five  years  later  the  colony  was  bolder,  and  though  in  1733  it  re- 
solved that  it  was  "  at  least  very  doubtful "  of  its  power  to  incorporate 
a  company,  "  and  hazardous,  therefore,  for  this  government  to  presume 
upon  it,"  yet,  when  Yale  petitioned  for  an  enlargement  of  its  charter, 
it  dared  to  make  a  definite  charter  of  incorporation.4  This  was  so 
broad  and  ample  that  it  has  served  the  college  to  this  day  and  hence 
is  worth  examining.  It  is  entitled  "  An  act  for  the  more  full  and  com- 
plete establishment  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven  and  for  enlarging 
the  powers  and  privileges  thereof." s  The  preamble  states  that  it  "  has 
received  the  favorable  benefactions  of  many  liberal  and  piously  dis- 
posed persons  and,  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  has  trained 
up  many  worthy  persons  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  the  church,"  and  that  the  trustees  desire  more  power  "  for  the  order- 
ing and  managing  the  said  school  in  the  most  advantageous  and  bene- 
ficial manner  for  the  promoting  all  good  literature  in  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding generations."  Consequently  Rector  Clap  and  the  other  trustees 
then  in  office,  ten  in  number,  are  made  "an  incorporate  society  or  body 
corporate  and  politic;  and  shall  hereafter  be  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven  "and 
are  given  the  privileges  usually  enjoyed  by  corporations.  They  may 
hold  fends  and  gifts;  shall  meet  annually  (special  meetings  being  pro- 
vided for);  the  president  and  six  fellows,  or  seven  without  him,  shall 
be  a  quorum,  and  may  remove  and  supply  the  places  of  any  of  their 
members.  They  "  shall  have  ]>ower  to  appoint  a  scribe  or  register,  a 
treasurer,  tutors,  professors,6  steward,  and  all  such  other  officers  and 

1  He  was  made  D.  C.  L.  by  Oxford  in  1776. 

•Eccles,  Constitution  of  Yale  College,  411,  N.  H.  Col.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls. 

•Eccles,  Constitution  of  Yale  College,  413. 

<  Eccles,  Constitution  of  Yale  College,  414. 

•It  is  in  Trumbull,  u,  906-310,  and  Conn.  Rec.,  x,  113,  and  in  Yale  annual  cata- 
logues. 

•  Woolsey  suggests  that  the  reason  for  having  no  professors  before  this  was  that 
•oeh  were  thought  officers  of  a  university,  not  of  a  college.    Yale  Book,  u,  495  «f  *ftf> 
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ever,  his  seal  in  that  way  began  to  gro w  weak.  Mr.  Reyes,  the  minister 
at  New  Haven,  was  thought  to  be  au  Anniniau ;  was  advanced  in  yean 
and  had  but  little  animation,  being  dull  and  uninteresting  in  pleaching. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  many  parent*  dreaded  putting  their  sons  at 
a  college  where  they  would  listen  to  hie  preaching,  and  the  students 
thenitfelres  objected  to  it  It  was  also  unsatisfactory  to  such  an  out- 
spoken Calvinist  as  President  Clap.  With  these  things  in  mind  we  can 
see  what  the  corporation  desired  when  they  voted  "that  tiiey  would 
choose  a  public  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  college,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
by  all  such  ways  and  means  as  prudence  should  direct." l  Soon  after  this 
Hon.  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  His  Majesty's  council  for  the  province 
of  Kew  York  and  the  father  of  four  Yale  graduates,  gave  £28.10  to  the 
college  to  be  appropriated  as  they  should  deem  moat  for  the  advantage 
of  the  institution.*  On  receipt  of  this  the  corporation  voted  "that  it 
would  be  most  ibr  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  oolite  to  have  a 
professor  of  divinity  and  that,  if  the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  his  main- 
tenance was  once  laid,  it  was  probable  that  generous  donations  might 
be  made  in  addition  thereto.7'  In  consideration  of  this  they  further 
*etod  "that  the  said  sum  (from  Mr.  Livingston)  be  sequestered  and 
appropriated  for  a  fond  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  college,  and  that  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Livingston's  gener- 
osity, the  professor  on  the  foundation  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
and  title  of  the  Livingston  Professor  of  Divinity."3  But  the  prqject 
was  left  to  slumber  for  several  years,  till  in  1752,  the  "Separate" 
Church  at  Kew  Haven,  having  grown  stronger,  called  a  fine  preacher 
•of  unsuspected  orthodoxy,  and  many  of  the  students  desired  to  hear 
him.  So  Clap  went  to  work  again  for  a  professorship  of  divinity.  The 
legislature  had  meantime  lost  its  "Old  Light"  majority  and  so  was 
■acjtnod  to  favor  his  labors,  and  in  October,  1752,  passed  a  resolve 
"that one  principal  end  proposed  in  erecting  the  college  was  to  supply 
the  churches  in  this  colony  with  a  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  min- 
istry; to  which  end  it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the  college 
fihould  tawe  the  best  instructions  in  diviuity  and  the  best  patterns  of 
preaching  set  before  them ;  and  that  the  settling  a  learned,  pious,  orthe- 
•Ask  professor  of  divinity  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that  good  end 
and  design,*  and  therefore  they  recommended  **  a  general  contribution 
to  be  made  in  all  the  religious  societies  for  that  purpose."4 

The  corporation  had  not  waited  for  this;  but  had  already  asked 
Clap  to  preach  in  the  college  hail  to  the  students  till  a  professor 
could  be  secured,  and,  the  General  Association  of  Ministers  of 
Connecticut  recommending  the  same  thing,  he  began  preaching  in 


'J.  L.  Klngsley,  13. 

•Xnmbull,  u.  S1L 

*  J.  L.  Klngsley.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  thia  name  hss  bean  diiissd  of  late 


'Trumbull,  n,  316;  Conn.  Ree.,  x,  213. 
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Two  months  later,  on  November  21,  the  corpora- 

rifgiotts  test  laws,  which  lasted  for  twenty-two  years. 

_•    •and  declared  that  every  officer  on  taking  his 

"iMiily  give  consent"  to   '4  the  assembly's  catechism 

faith  received  and  established  in  the  churches  of  this 

e  changes  his  sentiments  he  "  is  botiud  to  resign  "  his 

!•-•  iir.J  th<;  indignation  of  the    "Old  Lights"  and  of 

Ted  in  creeds,  and  they  claimed  Clap  was  schismatic 

|l>ar.ite  church,  even  going  so  far  as  to  threaten  legal 

I  him. 

Lent  Clap  published,  in  answer  to   these  charges,   a 

I '  ■ '  Constitution  of  Colleges."'   in  which  he  says 

lotietie-i  of  ministers  for  training  tip  persons  for  the 

lutry." 5     He  tried  to  prove  that  as  "  religious  worship, 

uttnii'ti'jii  on  the  Sabbath''  was  '- one  of  the  most  impor- 

Bedacationof  ministers,"  so  "it  was  more  necessary  that 

conduct  of  the  authority  of  the  college,  than  any 

I      '  That  the  preaching1  ought  to  be  adapted  to 

of  those  who  are  to  be  qualified  to  be  instructors 

hat  it  was  more  necessary  that  the  governors  of  col- 

liriatc    its  preacher,   than   any    other  officer  or   in- 

the  corporation  was  searching  for  its  professor,1 

c  person  nf  Kev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  of  Smithtown, 

lorn  in  Massachusetts  in  1727  and  a  graduate  of  Tale  of 

lb  destined  to  be  the  first  president  of  the  college 

Jrit_-.iiwii  alumni.    He  had  been  at  Smithtown  some  four 

Wording  to  President  Stiles,  "a  good  classical  scholar, 

■mora]  philo-nphy,  and  a  learned  divine."8    President 

,i  (M-l...].ir,  «  ilivhii-.  an.l  »  preacher.     His  aermons  v«m 
-,l  Uapm^i^. 

■  to  the  college7  and  was  installed  March  3, 1756. 

T  paragon  of  orthodoxy — 

nt.T  f'uti-r-hitiii  and  confession  of  faith,  the  Nicene  Creed, 
lii<l  Aili:tn.i!.iati  Crei-.ls,  Dili  of  the  39  Articles,  Le.  on 
.-:  nvc  rl.rti-ly  written  ].:ik  of  Lis  confession.  Hellion 
...  «i.i.  1,  .  .uiimi.nlv  Ka  by  iho  nams  of  AriuiUm,  Sooin- 
i!.i-»i.  Aniiiopiiii.nii-iiii,  and  Enthusiasm." 
lllegu  students  cmild  have  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
I  been   preaching   for    some   months  before  this; 

•Ecrlea,  Const,  of  V.  C,  420. 
•Trumbull,  h,  319-424 
1 1 !  j  on-,  ill'  1.1-baiinii,  was  ilnwen,  lnit  ilec  lined  ou  account 
plqr.p.15.1 

'  Now  E  inlander,  xvi,  437. 
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indeed  from  the  previous  November.  The  New  Haven  church  made 
one  last  effort  to  keep  the  students  by  offering,  "  with  Mr.  Noyes's  good 
liking,"  to  make  Prof.  Daggett  their  colleague  pastor,  and,  when  this  was 
declined,  asked  him  to  preach  in  their  pulpit  one-half  the  time.  This 
was  done  for  some  months,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory/  and  was 
soon  given  up.  The  natural  thing  now  was  to  form  the  college  into  a 
separate  church,  and  this  was  soon  done.  June  29, 1757,  the  corpora- 
tion, at  its  meeting,  received  a  petition  from  the  tutors  and  some  of  the 
students  that,  as  a  professor  of  divinity  had  been  settled  by  the  cor- 
poration "  of  their  paternal  care  and  goodness,"  and  as  the  signers 
were  church  members,  they  were  "  desirous  to  attend  upon  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  under  the  administration  of  the  reverend 
professor,  and  to  walk  together  in  stated  Christian  communion  and  holy 
subjection  to  all  the  ordinances  of  Christ."  The  corporation  granted 
this,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the  college  church2  was  formed  and  the 
first  Lord's  Supper  administered  in  the  college  hall  on  July  3.  On  the 
first  Sunday  of  every  month  in  term  time,  since  that  day,  has  that 
custom  been  kept  up.  The  church  has  well 3  fulfilled  its  mission,  and 
events  have  fully  justified  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  President  Clap's 
course;  but  at  the  time  great  bitterness  was  felt  and  quite  a  war  of 
pamphlets  was  indulged  in,  while  many  were  unfortunately  alienated 
from  the  college. 

In  addition  to  Livingston's  gift,  G  or  shorn  Clark,  of  Lebanon,  gave 
£33  10*.  for  the  use  of  the  professor  of  divinity,  and  from  these  two 
gifts  and  the  rent  of  certain  college  lands,4  assigned  for  the  purpose, 
his  salary  was  paid.5 

NEW  BUILDINGS — CONNECTICUT  HALL. 

To  prepare  for  the  enlargement  the  college  received  from  its  new 
charter,  President  Clap  drew  up  a  code  of  rules  in  Latin  from  those  of 
Oxford,  Harvard,  and  Yale,  with  some  additions,  and  these  were  printed 
in  1748.*  He  also  collected  a  book  of  customs,  now  lost,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  minute  rules  as  to  deportment  of  students 
toward  each  other  and  the  college  officers.7  But  a  far  greater  service 
to  the  institution — he  served  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  rarely  equaled — 
was  done  by  means  of  his  great  influence  with  the  legislature,  where  he 
was  said  to  appear  as  often  as  the  members  themselves.  He  induced 
the  general  assembly  to  give  the  college  a  new  hall,  called  from  its 
donors,  for  many  years,  Connecticut  Hall.    This  still  stands,  the  oldest 

1  Bacon,  Historical  Discourse*,  233. 

'The  original  members  were  tho  three  tutors,  one  post-graduate,  and  eight  under- 
graduates (Kingsley,  15.) 

•Trumbull,  II,  326. 

4 These  lands  were  those  of  the  State  grant  fa  Litchfield  and  were  leased  tot  999 
years*    Trumbull,  n.  3,  4. 

•Trumbull,  u,  325. 

•This  is  amid  to  have  been  the  first  book  printed  in  New  Haven. 

'Yale  Book,  I,  ee. 
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§  i  ■:.'.■..• .  but    tudeut  nomenclature  Ion;;  since  changed 
t  now  bears,        th  Middle. 

i  lldhfij  of  jCtO.OOO,  "old  tenour,"  was  planted,  to  bo 
15  jmr  cent  of  the  pri       were  to  be  reserved  for 
las  the  present  college  house  is  not  large  enough  to 
(of  the  students."'    By  this,  £5<H>  sterling  werecleared; 
rough.     In  October,  1741),  on  petition,  the  oolouy 
I  .  ,■■  •■■■'  E  :  LMKJ  "oldtenour,"  or  £3«3  sterling,  in  pos- 
l  Sal  ton  stall,  thi'  proceeds  of  a  French  prize  taken 
J  frigate.- -  On   April  17,  1750,  the  foundation   was 
(lent,  and  it  mu  completed  in  September,  1752.    In 
|K)  biiik,  and  east,  without  counting  the  finishing  oi 
9  sterling,  u  £14,019  "old  Iwiiilll  "     The  rooms  wore 
I  by  students,  who  were  granted  the  rent  of  the  rooms 
I  romwrDtTT  them.1    it  liiuaAiues  10D  ieet  by  4t»,  ami 
n-e  stories  high,  with  "gauibril"  roof  mid  "dormer" 
laiued,  when  built,  3-  chambers  and  4J4  studies.5    Ad- 
Ibought  for  it,  this  being  the  tirst  slop  toward  obtait)- 
U<ge  square.     At  the  commencement  of  1752  it  <ra* 
lesideiit  and  follows  entering  into  it  in  proeeesiou,  and 
I  was  nude  that,  Connecticut  having  given  the  build- 
tie  gencrositatis  mcmoiiam,  ades  ha»e  nitida  ei 
Cornier  ticuteu  sis  liuncupetur."     Splendid  for   those 
ru  it  not  tin-  finest  building  in  the  whole  oolottryi 
see  tvacos  in  ornamental  keystones,  etc.,  of  mare 
I  hi  slimed  oil  any  of  the  college  buildings  till  far 

Irelj    paid  fin  by  previous  grants,  and  in  October, 
..•  £l,7C4  17*.  Srf.in  "old  tenoui,"  nnd  that  £tt,WK> 
t.iuipl.te  it;  and  to  pay  for  this  the  legislature 
Initio-  to  receive  "bonds  from  sundry  persons  of  this 
i   bills  of  credit,  and  deliver  the  BUM  to  President 
as  the  rest  of  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  nud  toe 
f  the  frigate  which  captured  it,  amounting  to 
I     October.  1751.  JClMtl  sterling,  due  u<  tin-  colony  on 

.iiso  given  to  Vale,  und  this  probably 
■he  budding. 


1 


L.  Kin- 


,38. 
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Three  years  after  this,  the  building  now  completely  finished,  the  cor- 
poration met  on  June  29,  1757,  examined  the  accounts  and  thanked 
President  Clap  for  his  "extraordinary  care,  diligence,  and  labour,"  in 
superintending  the  construction,  and  bis  great  prudence  and  frugality 
"in  disbursing  the  money,  for.  whieh  lie  received  no  pay  but  had  gener- 
ously given  his  labor  for  the  service  of  said  college,7"  Another  "ex- 
traordinary instance  of  his  generosity"  may  be  noted  here,  as  he  was 
thanked  for  it  in  the  same  vote.  It  was  the  gift  of  a  lot  on  York  street, 
where  the  medical  school  now  stands,  for  a  house  for  the  professor  of 
divinity.9  This  lot  cost  £52  "lawful  money  J9  and  was  given  in  Sep- 
tember, 1756.  Not  only  this,  but  he  interested  himself  in  getting  sub- 
scriptions for  such  a  house  from  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
others  of  prominence,  in  which  attempt  he  was  so  successful  as  to  be 
able  to  raise  the  frame  of  the  house  in  June,  1757.  It  cost  £285  sterl- 
ing, and  was  solemnly  dedicated. 

This  may  be  as  convenient  a  place  as  any  to  speak  of  the  subsequent 
liistory  of  South  Middle.  It  contained  the  "  buttery n3  for  many  years, 
till  its  abolition  in  1817.  This  was  a  quaint  place.  There  the  student 
had  to  buy  his  cider  and  beer.  Loaf  sugar,  pipes,  tobacco,  stationery, 
etc,  were  also  sold.  The  idea  was  to  put  the  trade  in  safe  hands,  to 
prevent  the  students  from  incurring  debts,  and  to  make  a  place  where 
light  liquors  might  be  sold  and  thus  a  desire  for  strong  ones  avoided.4 
The  account  books  for  part  of  the  time  are  preserved  and  show  many 
quaint  entries.  The  corporation  in  1774  "  voted  that  for  the  future  the 
scholars  residing  in  College  shall  be  charged  for  Sweeping  College  and 
Making  Beds  only  ono  Penny  per  week,"  whieh  seems  not  at  all  extrava- 
gant. 

In  1797  a  fourth  story  was  added  to  supply  more  rooms,  and  the  build- 
ing has  stood  siuce  that  time  without  change,9  a  pattern  of  all  subse- 
quent dormitories,  till  Farnam  was  built.  It  was  originally  built  on  the 
model  of  Massachusetts  Hall  at  Harvard,  and  for  many  years  in  this 
century  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  sophomores.  This  class  took  the 
whole  building  and  many  escapades  and  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
tutors  occurred  there.  Of  late  years  it  Iras  been  occupied  by  all  classes, 
bat  still  "a  vacant  room  is  seldom  found  in  South  Middle.  It  is  the 
men  whom  you  meet  ami  the  society  which  you  enjoy,  whieh  constitute 
the  cbief  charms.  There  is  an  astonishing  charm  about  these  low  ceil- 
ings and  these  cramped  walls."0  So  even  to-day,  in  its  decrepitude,  it 
has  power  to  fascinate,  and  none  who  ever  spent  sophomore  year  there 

'ftinban,  !!,&»;  Kingnlcv,  15. 

'Kiagatoy,  15;  Trambnll,  n,  925.  :tti. 

9  A  wimple  buttery  license  U  givvn  :  "  I'n>m«  lictntHL  i*  promptuari*  rnwlfdl 
pomaceum,  hydromclum  crcri*iu>uft>rtem  (nonplu$  quam  tndo$  duodecim  ammiuttim) 
rwm  rigid**  tnbmloM,  tabaemm,  ti  tefta  #cAafari*K«  imrmrto  mom*  dbpimmUrt  imcnUnm 


*t 


4  Dag'*,  Four  Yean  at  Yale,  247,  IMS. 

•  Yale  Book,  I,  443  «t  ezf . 

•Sketches  of  YaloliJ*,«L  by  J.  A.  Porter,  4-3. 
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\  with  aught  but  pleasurable  memories.     For  several 

•  college  reading  room  was  placed  on  the  ground 

lldle,  hut  this  proving  inconvenient,  it  was  removed  to 

the  Cabinet  building.     Of  late  the  Co-operative 

i  home  there. 

THE    CHAPEL — ATIIES^UY. 

lie  seven  years'  war,  Connecticut  was  nearly  bankrupt. 
mild  not  conquer  the  zealous  president,  and  at  that 
lined  from  the  general  assembly  grants  for  a  chapel. 
lege  church,  he  was  now  fully  reconciled  to  the  "new 
I  gained  ascendency  in  the  legislature.1     The  daily 
i  held  in  tLc  dining  hall  of  the  old  Yale  College  for 
I  the  Sunday  services,  for  some  time,  were  held  in  the 
It  tins  soon  became  too  small,  and  besides,  it  was  uot 
Ipurpo.-es.     The  students  now  numbered  170;  the,  h- 
lo  small  to  hold  the  books  and  apparatus.     The  college 
■  dividual  subscriptions1  and  in  April,  17G1,  the  founda- 
T  was  opened  in. Tune,  170.1,  with  formal  exercises.    The 
Itaiiifd  a  chapel,  which  was  alsotobouscdforscholas- 
ive  that,  a  room  for  the  library  and  opparatua. 
ervices  of  the  college  church  were  held  there,  and 
(here  president  Dwight  delivered  his  famous  "System 
cha[K'l  was  not  finished  at  onee;  but  a  few  year* 
rera  obtained  fur  surmounting  it  with  a  handsome 
subscriptions  raised  for  it  jCL'41,  of  which  jCIOO  weie 
bukM'ii,  31,  P.,  the  Colony's  English  agent:  the  col- 
l-C'ISi',  and  thru  a  successful  appeal  was  made  to  the 
i  debt  of  £',V2~  which  had  been  incurred,  making 
Tin-  Atheiutuin  stands  south  of  South  Middle  I 
•  a  cliapelg^rhcu  a  new  one  was  built  in  182-i.    It  | 
[•-lories,  cimt  ainingvcci  tat  ion  rooms  and  the  libraries 
■■i;uy  societies.     It  was  first  heated  in  1820.     The 
-i-il  t.p  i!n    h. .urn  early  in  tliis  century,  and  in 
ii  d.iv.n''  tilnl  an  octagonal  tower  for  an  observa- 
■  ling  ii'lesc.ipe  built  in  its  place.     The  old  spire 
.-II,  which  we-,,  moved  t..  the  lycemn  in  1822.0    In 
.ill. 'nd  —  made  into  two  stories,  which  contain 
■•  d  by  tin  freshmen  class,  and  a  revolving  tur- 
iory  was  added.   Since  the  Winchester  Observatory 
liceii  erected,  this  one  has  chiefly  been  used  by 
in  .otrormniy  to  familiarize  them  with  the  stars. 


■ul.Td  fW.  1-.  Kin^Ieyl. 

M  ■  ilij[.i-l  wis  jMwmrilJuly  22,1700.     Yalo  Book, 

It,  13.                        'J.  I..  Kiagaley,  37. 

■  Yale  Book,  :,  4«>. 
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INTERNAL  LIFE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  colony's  grant  in  the  charter  has  been  noted;  this  was  regularly 
paid  for  several  years;1  the  last  record  of  its  being  voted  is  found  in 
October,  175£.  In  addition  to  this  regular  grant,  in  1750  a  committee 
was  appointed  "  to  make  reparations  and  emendations  in  College  and 
draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  all  such  sums."*  After  two  years  they  re- 
ported and  the  general  assembly  voted  for  that  purpose  £027  19*.  2d. 
"old  tenour.''3  In  October,  1700,  a  despairing  petition  £ame  to  the 
general  assembly  from  the  college.  A  committee  on  the  petition  re- 
ports a  lack  of  funds  from  building  the  chapel  and  the  house  for  the 
professor  of  divinity;  that  the  number  of  students  had  decreased  owing 
to  war  and  dissatisfaction  with  Rector  Clap's  position,  and  that  the 
college  sadly  missed  the  old  grant  of  the  assembly.  The  committee 
further  made  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the  next  year  and  also  of 
the  receipts  and  found  that  to  pay  the  present  debt  and  the  deficiency 
for  the  next  year,  £159 12*.  was  needed  and  they  recommend  a  grant  of 
that  sum  from  the  impost  duty  on  rum  collected  at  tfew  London  and 
New  Haven.  The  committee  recommend  to  the  college  authorities  to 
revise  the  laws  and  publish  them  in  English  as  well  as  Latin,  and  to 
make  the  government  as  nearly  parental  and  with  as  few  pecuniary 
mulcts  as  possible.  Further,  that  the  steward  in  his  quarter  bills  insert 
the  offenses  and  punishments  of  each  student  for  the  parent's  informa- 
tion, and  that  the  college  yearly  lay  its  accounts  befcre  the  legislature. 
On  hearing  this  report  the  assembly  granted  part  of  its  recommenda- 
tion by  voting  £102  10*.  8d.  from  the  duty  on  rum  collected  at  New 
Haven  and,  if  the  receipts  there  were  not  enough  to  make  that  amount, 
also  from  the  duty  collected  at  New  London.4 

From  private  persons  came  several  gifts  worth  noting.  Mr.  Samuel 
Lambert,  a  Scotch  merchant  of  New  Haven,  dying  some  years  before 
this  period,  left  £10  to  the  college  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  part  of 
his  estate  to  be  paid  to  the  graduates,  who  should  settle  in  the  min- 
istry, £3  sterling  to  each.  Difficulties  in  the  distribution  arose  and 
the  clergymen  gave  their  claims  to  the  corporation  in  1745.  From  this 
gift,  after  some  trouble  and  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of  such  as  would 
not  give  them,  was  finally  obtained  100  acres  in  Wallingford  and  62  in 
New  Haven.*    In  1752  Benjamin  Franklin6  gave  Bower's  " History  of 

the  Popes  "  to  the  library,  which  was  also  enriched  by  Bishop  Sher- 

—_—_—___ • i. . 

1  Connecticut  Records,  ix,  256,  315.  323,  375,  386,401,535,550;  x,  7,48,78,134,187, 
229, 274, 322.  These  votes  show  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  colony's  money  both 
"old  and  new  tenonr." 

*  Connecticut  Records,  ix,  550. 

*  Connecticut  Records,  x,  92. 

4  Connecticut  Records,  xu,  513. 
•Trumbull,  n,  310,311. 

•Ho  gare  an  electrical  machine  in  1749  on  which  President  Stiles,  when  a  tutor, 
Bade  the  first  experiments  of  the  nort  in  New  England.    (Yale  Book,  I,  77.) 
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uhB   Krskine's  gift  of  their  sermons  in  1701,  and  by 

,  II.  PA  gift  of  cuts  of  Diocletian's  Palace  in  1765. 

Iras  increased  by  tbe  gift  of  an  air  pump  by  sundry 

C  and  an  electrical  instrument  from  Philip  Schuyler, 

1763.1     Of  the  library,  President  Clap  says  in 


■"iT'.ry .  consisting  of  about  4,000  volnmcs,  well  furnished  * 
ianv  authors  who  linvu  wrote  nitliin  tliewi  thirty  >v.:u- 

best  to  the  librttry  was  one  of  £10  from  Rev.  Jarcd 
worth,  in  1763.*  Among  the  Alumni  of  this  period 
I  Levorett  Hubbard,  first  president  of  the  Conneo- 
wriety;  in  1745,  ITwn.  William  Smith,  the  author  of  a 
tork,  and,  like  bis  father,  of  the  class  of  1719,  a  judge 
I  of  that  province,  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chand 

I.,  the  Episcopalian  controveraionalist,  and  Dr. 
Big,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  In  tbe  class  of  1746  i 
liignernf  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Ezra  Stile.*, 
I  the  college,  and  den.  John  Morin  Scott,  of  Revola- 
lident  Daggett  and  Samuel  Seabury,  the  first  Epis- 
|  ■  the  United  States,  were  of  the  class  of  1748. 

Ceu.  Gold  S.  Silliinan,  himself  famous,  but  n 
<     lants,  and  Uev.  Elizur   Goodrich,  D.  D., 
::!ieeted  with  the  college.     .I'm ens  Munson,  o 
I  Yale  Medical   School,  graduated  in  1753. 
i  Hobart,  LL.  d.,  signer  of  the  Constitution  of  1 
■ml  Senator  from  New  York,  graduated  together  v 
Tiry  Edmund  Fanning,  the  notorious  Dr.  Samuel  Petera, 

>',  :md  lion.  Jabez  Boven,  for  thirty  years  ch»nc«  " 

■""ity,     Silas  Duojie  graduated  a  year  later,  and  a 

|oniamin  Trumbull,  the  historian  of  Connecticut.     Th# 

led  IJight  lie?.  Abraham  .larvis,  the  second  Bishop 

Ilmi.  Simeon  Olcott,  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

pr»niiii!ril   .l.ihsi    Henry  Livingston,  president  of 

|tfi*r*)  College,  and  in  1763  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  later 

•  i.     In  17(55  graduated  the  noted  Dr.  Manasseh, 

_■  Sedgwick,   United   States  Senator  front  Massa- 

|       the  two  Ingersnlls  grail anted,  Jnred,  si>n  of  Hon. 

of  1 7*i!,  the  stamp  distributor,  and  himself  Federal 

■  President  in  isu.and  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  anardeut 

leuant-goveiijur  of  Cwiiuecticut 

kept  in  strict   subordination  within  the  college.* 
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The  so-called  fre&lunan  laws  lasted  till  1864  and  are  very  curious,  re- 
minding one  of  fagging  in  English  schools. 

Inoaso  of  a  personal  insult,  a  junior  may  call  up  a  freshman  and  reprimand  him. 
A  sophomore,  in  Uke  case,  must  obtain  leave  from  a  senior  and  then  ho  may  discipline 
a  freshman. 

No  instance  of  flogging  is  found ;  but  freshmen  and  "  commencing 
sophomores77  were  boxed  on  the  ear  by  the  president  in  chapel.  This 
was  never  put  in  the  rules  and  was  given  up  about  17G0J 

It  being  the  duty  of  tho  seniors  to  teach  the  Freshmen  the  laws,  usages,  and 
customs  of  tho  college,  to  this  end  thoy  are  empowered  to  order  tho  whole  Freshman 
elass,  or  any  particular  member  of  it,  in  order  to  bo  instructed  or  reproved,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  they  shall  appoint,  when  and  where  every  Freshman  shall  attend, 
answer  all  proper  questions,  and  behave  decently. 

Ail  undergraduates  are  to  bo  uncovered  and  are  forbidden  to  wear 
their  hats  (unless  in  stormy  weather)8  in  die  front  door  yard  of  the 
president's  or  professor's  house,  or  within  10  rods  of  the  person  of  the 
president,  8  rods  of  the  professor,  and  5  rods  of  the  tutors.  Freshmen 
(except  in  stormy  weather)  might  not  wear  their  hats  in  the  "college 
yard"  at  all,  until  the  May  vacation,  unlesB  they  carried  something  in 
their  hands. 

▲  Freshman  shall  not  play  with  any  members  of  an  upper  class,  without  being 
asked,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  use  nny  acts  of  familiarity  with  them,  even  in  study 
time.  Freshmen  are  obliged  to  jM-rfonn  aU  reasonable  errands  for  any  superior,* 
always  retaining  an  account  of  th«*  same  to  tho  person  who  sent  them. 

This  privilege  was  much  used  and  it  was  a  great  privation  to  be  de- 
prived of  it  for  misconduct. 

When  a  Freshman  is  near  a  gate  or  door,  belonging  to  Collego  or  College-yard,  be 
shall  look  around  and  observe,  whether  any  of  his  RU{>oriora  are  coming  to  the  same 
and,  if  any  are  coming  within  throe-  rods,  ho  shall  not  enter  without  a  signal  to 
proceed.  Freshmen  shall  not  run  in  Collego  yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs,  or  call  to 
any  one  through  a  Collego  window.4 

This  last  provision  many  a  worried  student  of  later  days  has  longed 
fcr,  when  the  days  become  warm  and  men  shout  for  friends  in  the  upper 
stories  of  the  buildings. 

Discipline  in  those  days  was  conducted  chiefly  by  flues,  a  system  not 
given  np  till  the  days  of  President  Dwight.  One  of  the  complaints 
against  President  Clap  was  his  excessive  use  of  this  means  of  punish- 
sent,  it  being  stated  that  in  three  years  over  £172  had  been  so  col- 
lected. In  the  laws  of  1748,  which  remained  without  esssential  change* 
tffl  au  English  edition  was  published  in  1772,  absence  from  prayers 
eost  1  penny,  tardiness,  a  half  penny;  absence  from  church,  4  pence; 
2  and  G  pence  for  playing  at  cards  or  dice,  or  for  bringing  strong  liquor 

1 8cribner,  xi,  766  (H.  A.  Heers). 

*  This  is  a  reminder  that  umbrellas  \wu*  as  yet  unknown. 

*  Yale  Book  i,  378.  Am.  Jour,  of  IM.,  v,  :>7>'2  (T.  D.  Woolscy).  The  date  giTsn  to 
fhaso  laws  Is  1761. 

«  Am.  J.  Ed.  v,  56M  (T.  D.  Woolsey). 

*  J.  L.  Kingsley ,  46. 
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pilling  for  doing  damage  to  the  college,  or  jumping  o> 
|  etc1 

1  wt  do  not  know  much;  but  from  a  diary  of  a  junior 

irea  publicly  admonished  for  baviug  a  dance  at  MU- 

ater  that  "six  made  a  Public k  Confession  for  acting 

"  ami  toward  the  end  of  the  term  the  writer  notes  I 

Mt  *■»  true  to  day,  that,  "  as  vacancy  grows  nigh,  a 

u  from  study  takes  place,  as  it  commonly  has  done  ii 

find  bim  going  to  long  Island  on  a  pleasure  b 
true  In  liis  college,  be  tL  talked  a  little  diminutively  » 
Princeton  students].1  The  two  upper  classes  d 
::.  |be  syllogistic  form;1  ou  Tuesday,  in  the  for 
]  -ul.jects  sis  "whether  Adam  knew  yt  Eten 
t  his  doom  if  he  eat  Ihe  forbidden  fruitr** 
t  hrretii-al  were  supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  I 
a  ntl0}'  orthodox t  so  tin-  number  of  students  iut*i 
it  ..in.e.  < 'on sequent ly  we  see  that,  though  the  Haj 
nwire  Mian  the  Vale  ones  from  1745  to  1753,  the  nni 
rid  170,  for  the  next  eight  years,  from  1753  to  1701 
inmbejed  "51,  the  Harvard  ones  only  205.'  Then 
■r.  -idrut  Clap  was  that  of  176.'.,  which  numbered  47. 
] ;  "o  .,  literary  society  railed  Crotonia  was  organized, 

l!  .    interest  Clap  took  in  the  students,'    Thi*  r 

ti  died  soon  after.     In  175.'!  the  Lineman  society  n 
nm    Wiikham.of  1754.    This  venerable  society  a 
i.il  ;it  its  death  wiis  the  oldest  institution  of  theft 
i.ilh;;e/'     !i>   iutlueme  still  lives  in  the  library!1 
•tli  ih.it  of  ils  rival,  Urothers  in  Unity,  suppliea  t" 
nil  must  nf  tln-ir  reading  material, 
da)   was  Ihe  ureal  occasion  of  the  year.7     It  wash 
i   17-10  and   1 7 *«7,  when  the  corporation  voted  t 
iwiti  aliiiuitous  and  distressing  war  loudly  calls  i 
xngaltty  ainl    all   kinds  of  luxury  and  extravaj 
,    nil  ii l.i r  in. i iiner  wrong  and  undesirable  atil 
Hielici-nieiit  .-hall  be  private/     Grave  dts 
Un->e  oi  i  .i-iuns;  in  17'tl,  tiring  of  cannon  i 

■  '■'•.  I  he   trustees   appniutrd    a   committee  to  B 
tin-  mreting  ln>u.-e  and  at  college  in  the  evening  after 
ii  1737.  drinking  was  forbidden  during  the  week, a 

•■.,r..     IT.  *  Yale  Hook,  l.  77. 

'  Fan  year*  al  Vala,  1W-221. 

■Yal»  lt.-k.  1.369. 
..f  Hananl.  It.  M-'.         'Yale  Hook.  I.  87. 

innitRit  |.ri.vi.!r  :iiii|  (rive  aw»j  a  Imru'li'f  initlnr^liii  and  MB 
i    ll.>i]..r,  Monthly,  IT,  11). 
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in  1755  freshmen  were  forbidden  to  fire  great  guns  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  if  crackers  aud  guns  are  fired,  "  the  Elumination  of  the 
College  on  the  evening  before v  is  to  bo  "  wholly  suppressed." l 

But  even  these  stringent  measures  were  not  sufficient;  so  five  years 
later  there  was  enacted  a  prohibition  of  drunkenness  and  riot  on  com- 
mencement week,  and  no  candidate  for  a  degree  was  allowed  to  have 
over  2  gallons  of  wine,  an  amount  which  seems  ample.  In  1761s  heroio 
measures  were  resorted  to,  and  no  public  commencement  was  held. 
The  same  course  was  adopted  in  1762  and  1705.3  At  the  time  of  com- 
mencement in  1761,  President  Clap  felt  obliged  to  come  out  with  a 
card  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette : 

Whereas,  on  last  Tuesday  evening,  a  number  of  persons  gathered  together  near 
the  College  and  there  and  round  the  town  fired  a  great  number  of  guns,  to  the 
great  disturbance  and  terror  of  his  Majesties  subject*,  and  brake  the  college  windows 
and  fences,  and  several  of  them  had  gowns  on  with  a  design  to  bring  a  scandal  upon 
the  College.  These  may  certify  that  I  and  tho  Tutors  several  times  walked  among 
and  near  tho  rioters  and  could  not  nee  any  scholars  among  them;  but  they  appeared 
to  be  principaUy  the  people  of  the  town,  with  a  few  strangers.4 

In  1764  some  Frenchmen  in  the  town  tried  to  kill  the  students  by 
putting  poison  in  the  food.5  Shortly  thereafter,  while  the  students 
were  still  sobered  by  their  narrow  escape,  White  field,  the  evangelist, 
came  to  New  Haven  again,  and  was  invited  by  President  Clap  (so  much 
had  times  changed)  to  preach  in  the  new  chapel.  He  did  so,  and  said 
it "  crowned  the  expedition."  "The  president  came  to  me  as  I  was 
going  off  in  the  chaise  and  informed  mo  the  students  were  so  deeply 
impressed  by  the  sermon  that  they  were  gone  into  the  chapel,  and 
earnestly  entreated  me  to  give  them  one  more  quarter  of  an  hour's 
exhortation.  Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  free  aud 
unmerited  grace  be  all  the  glory."0  So  writes  the  pious  preacher  in 
his  journal. 

During  this  time  the  curriculum  was  developing.  The  president  gave 
"public  lectures  upon  all  those  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  be 
understood  to  qualify  young  gentlemen  for  the  various  stations  and 
employments  of  life."7  He  personally  corrected  tho  students9  dispu- 
tations, formerly  left  to  the  unpracticed  hands  of  the  tutors,  and  gave 
to  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  part  of  the  time  formerly  given 
to  logic.    In  physics,  Rector  Picrson's  manuscript  had  given  way,  after 


•Yale  hook,  I,  300. 

•From  1760  on  there  was  at  coiniucneement  a  pipe  of  wine,  free  fur  all,  paid  for  by 
seniors  (Harpers  17,  11). 

*  YaU  Book,  I,  369  et  $cq. 

'Barbour's  Historical  Collections:  Connecticut,  165. 

*  Yale  Book,  I,  89. 
•Yale  Book,  I,  2*4. 

'(Wool wy)  Yale  Book,  II,  p.  496  ft  «<■</.  Smii  as  the  nature  of  civil  government,  the 
civil  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  tlm  various  fnnim  of  court*,  the  several  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  government  which  have  obtained  m  tho  Christian  church,  &c.  "Col- 
lege Book,  70. 
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cult's  trt;;iti  ■.'  ( 'lap  introduced  Murtin's 

1  Newtonian  Philosophy,"  which  was  used  till  ont  of 

riico  President  Stiles  asked  Dr.  Price  to  recommend 

IVitH   the  concurrent©   of  Dr.  Priestley,  lie   advised 

lutes  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  which  was  used  till  1S35.1 

meat,  oratory,  geography,  and  natural  philosophy  were 

■some,  wo  learn,  '*make  good  progress  iu  trigonometry 

I  car  "many  understand  well,  surveying,  iiavi- 

f -Hint  ion  of  eclipses,  and  some  are  considerable  pro8- 

*ctk>ns  and  fluxions."    Wo  see  here  how  much  advance 

tics  over  the  earlier  period.     It  is  interesting  to 

og  time,  no  Greek  was  regularly  taught  but  that  of 

it.1 

b  course  "kept  the  ministry  in  view,"  it  was  not  in- 
itiinisters  nor  did  it  snpply  the  ministry  alone, 
■dilates  had  become  clergymen  and  330  laymen, 
ba  first  century  of  the  college,  49  were  laymen.' 

STATU     INTERVENTION. 

n  alienated  from  the  college  by  President  Clap's  ravin- 

Jid  so  in  May,  17C3,  a  memorial  was  preferred  to  the 

,  signed  by  nine  men  and  confirmed  by  five  clergy- 

■  petition,'  that  the  colony  would  appoint  a  committee 

inquire  into  and  rectify  tho'  abuses  in  the  College."* 

i ■<]  that  the  general  assembly  was  the  founder  of  the 

LCD  had  a  right  to  appoint  visitors."     "This  right,* 

lit  tti  be  assert od,"  and  they  prayed  for  nn  act  author- 

|:  from  any  and  every  sentence  given  by  the  authority 

rovcrinir  and  t lie  Council.""    This  visitation  had 

id  in  1753,  ami  the  eon  trovers  y  to  which  it  gave  rise 

I  d  as  a  precursor  of  the  Dartmouth  College  case.     It 

l  it. ■nn ■Ni. :    William  SamncI  Johnson  and  James  Inger- 

jst  leaj ii'd  lawyers  in  the  colony,  and  graduates  of 

L-  hide  el' the  liieiui.rialifits,  and  the  opponents  of  the 

!ie  college  Imped  ti»  overthrow  it.     "  President  Clap 

|>'  of  too  great  eonseipienee  to  be  trusted  in  any  hands 

mself  piepared  the  reply  to  the  petitioners.     In 

told  of  this: 

1   f,-i   ].r.  i.Ti-i'in  in  a  ronntor-moroofial  nnd   nrfinmemt. 


Inin  utile  of  a  well    TUd 
9  iiiiil  il.iin>]  -.  prior  to  ttw 


'Tniml.nll.  n.337. 
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charter,  were  the  fotinders  and  lawful  visitors,  and  thai  the  right  of  visitation  pawed 
to  tlio  trustees  nnder  tho  churtor  and  then  resided  in  the  President  and  Fellows. ' 

lie  conquered;  the  legislature  did  nothing,  and  the  projector  a  visi- 
tation was  never  revived;  but  many  became  opposed  to  the  college  and 
there  was  growing  disorder  among  the  students,  in  some  cases  doubtless 
inspired  by  outsiders.  In  1705  two  of  the  three  tutors  became  Sande- 
manians  and  Clap  told  thorn  to  resign,  and  the  third,  taking  offense, 
left  with  them.  Their  successors  found  public  disaffection  so  strong 
that  they  had  to  resign  in  the  summer  of  1706,  and  Clap,  weary  of  the 
strife,  also  wished  to  resign  at  that  time.  Tho  corporation  begged  him  to 
wait  at  least  till  after  commencement,  which  he  did,  delivering  a  valedic- 
tory on  that  day.  The  corporation  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his 
labors,  and  stated  that  they  felt  obliged,  with  grief,  to  accept  bis  resig- 
nation. He  did  not  long  survive,  dying  on  January  7, 1767.*  Though 
bis  stubbornness,  at  times,  harmed  the  college,  yet  for  zeal,  devotion, 
merit,  and  labors  toward  the  college  he  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
its  greatest  presidents.3 

PRESIDENT  NAPHTALI  DAGGETT  (1766-1777). 

The  day  that  President  Clap  resigned,  the  corporation  chose  Eev. 
James  Lockwood,  of  Wethersiield,  as  president  and,  when  lie  declined 
a  month  later,  they  appointed  Xaphtali  Daggett,  Livingston  professor 
of  divinity,  aB  pres  ident  pro  tempore,  an  office  he  held  for  eleven  yean. 
"Though  he  was  expected  to  be  a  controversialist,  when  put  in  office, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  peace  with  all."1  Even  tho  mendacious 
Peters,  in  his  wondrous  fable,  the  u  General  History  of  Connecticut,9 
was  forced  to  speak  approvingly  of  him  and  to  call  him  "an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  scholar  and  reckoned  a  good  Calvinistic  divine. 
Though  a  stranger  to  European  politeness,  yet  possessing  a  mild  tem- 
per and  affable  disposition,  the  exercise  of  his  authority  is  untinctured 
with  haughtiness.  Indeed  lie  seems  to  have  too  much  candour  and  too 
little  bigotry  to  please  the  corporation  and  retain  his  post  many  years.19  ■ 
Tet  he  did  so,  until  the  stormy  times  of  the  Bevolutiou  induced  him  to 
retire.  As  a  president  he  was  not  a  great  success.  "  He  had  very 
just  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  a  college  should  be  governed, 
but  was  not  equally  happy  in  the  mode  of  administering  its  discipline,9 
says  his  successor,  President  Dwight.  Yet  his  administration  is  marked 
by  increased  interest  in  the  study  of  English  and  the  growth  of  the 
republican  spirit;  while  a  succession  of  brilliant  tutors  supplied  aqy 
deficiencies  of  his.  During  this  period  men  of  some  note  were  Joseph 
Hove,  John  Trumbull,  the  author  of  the  almost  forgotten  poem  Me- 

1  Yale  Book,  I,  91. 

'Ho  left  an  astronomical  quatlraut  to  tho  collage  in  hi*  wilL    J.  i».  Kiogsley,  44. 

'J.  L.  Kingsloy,  12  *?. 

4  D  wlghl. 

•Potoa,ie0. 
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lei    Wales,   later  professor  of   divinity,    Timothy 

i  minster  held  the  tutorial  office.1 

b  first  year  of  his  teaching,  wrote  a  poem  called  the 

li  ii  ■  ■  -."  a  satire  on  the  college  course  as  then  pursued. 

^ie  said,  i;to  point  out,  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner, 

s  that  hinder  the  advances  of  education.    The  mere 

iviit  languages,  of  the  abstruser  parts  of  mathematics, 

parches  of  metaphysics  is  of  little  advantage  in  auy 

in  life  and  it  would  be  more  beneficial  in  every 

I  to  take  pains  in  teaching  the  elements  of  ora- 

I:  of  the  English  tongue,  and  the  elegancies  of  style 

i  the  poem,  college  manners  are  gracefully  de- 

■e  of  the  student  fop  of  the  time  is  very  cleverly 

jvrote,  during  his  tutorship,  an  epic,  "The  Conquest  of 

Jong  ago  has  been  retired  to  upper  shelve.     Itut  these 

|ii.ti   write;3  they  inspired  the  students  with  a  desire 

•rpieces  of  their  native  tongue.     Asa  consequence 

|tober  23, 177ii,  when  1) wight  had  been  for  five  years  a 

voted- 

tttfcfs  bonMby  Mr.  D  wight,  one  of  the  tutor*,  at  the  d*> 
'  , ..  r.>i)in>stiiiff  Hint  they  might  be  permitted  to  hire  Um 
■ ;..  n<  the  current  year  in  rhetoric,  bistoi-v,  and  the  belle* 
::..  unit  ion,  Hie  corporation,  being  willing  In  enroiirage 
.■  ,  n  those  branches  of  polite  literature,  do  roiuply  with 
iuiv  Le  Uuuc  with  the  upiirobatiuu  of  the  ji.ii  t- ;.'.-,  or  guu- 


Mi 


'HOl-'ESSOB. 


Jut  Daggett's  time,  few  gifts  came  from  individuals. 
uuiliull.  better  known  us  "Brother  Jonathan," 
*nrth  » KM,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Weth- 
r*L-on.  anil  we  notice  with  amusement  thai  the 
war  Sitti'f'Ktion.  gave  the  first  volume  of  "Keu- 
Jiil.le."' 

■  eaine  timely  aid  when  it  was  needed.  In  Octo- 
ICrnunts  wire  laid  before  the  assembly,  and  Yale 
hi  cj.V.i.s,.  M.,  ■•  including  a  balance  of  £49  Bs.NL 
I  repairs  of  ohl  college,  and  coloring  windows  of  new 
!!<■  n.  .w  necessary,  which  will  cost  £63  11*.  Gd."  To 
ftetubly  grants  C223  from  that  convenient  duty  on 
•■-.■  whs  like  the  sieve  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
■p,  ami  the  n.-\t  fall  Yale  was  in  debt  £122 16i.  10d^ 
■«-.k-.i  l'..r  a  in  w  library  and  fur  finishing  the  entries 

11}   ::-,  Valf  li.-i.k  I.  HI.  i  Vale  l:.mk.  T.  <W. 
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of  the  brick  college,  a  decent  fence  for  the  college  yard,  and  more  con- 
venient kitchen  and  dining  room."  For  the  debt  and  finishing  the 
library,  the  Bum  ot  £182  10/?.  1077.  was  given,  but  apparently  the 
assembly  was  as  little  anxious  then  to  build  the  Yale  fence,  as  the 
faculty  recently  was  to  keep  it.1  In  1769,  the  college  debt  was 
JC226  11*.  lid.,  but  only  £83  4*.  lid.  were  given  toward  it  by  the 
assembly;  all  these  grants  being  from  the  duty  on  rum.9  The  next 
year  the  college  was  more  fortunate,  and  got  an  appropriation  for  the 
whole  of  its  debt,  £210  4*.  Gd* 

Encouraged  by  this,  the  corporation  hoped  that  the  legislature  would 
endow  a  second  professorship,  ami,  in  that  hope,  appointed,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1770,  Rev.Nehemiah  Strong,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy.  lie  was  born  in  1728  at  Northampton,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1755.  The  office  he  held  till  December,  1781,  when  his  loyalist 
principles  and  a  lack  of  funds  led  to  his  removal.4  Peters  says  that  he 
is  "of  amiable  temper,  and  merits  his  appointment." 

The  fair  hopes  of  a  colonial  endowment  of  this  chair  found  no  realiza- 
tion; the  next  year  the  legislature  made  no  grant  at  ail,  and,  in  May, 
1772,  it  only  gave  the  wharfage,  from  an  extension  of  Long  Wharf,  to 
be  built  by  lottery.5  In  October  of  that  year,  "  to  establish  such  dur- 
able supports  as  shall  best  answer  the  great  purposes  of  founding"  the 
college,  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  was  appointed  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  education  and  learning  in  said  school; 
the  government,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  same,  to  look  into  the  sev- 
eral donations  at  any  time  made  for  the  sup]K>rt  of  said  school,  the  rev- 
enues arising  therefrom,  and  the  state  in  which  they  now  are,  and 
devise  the  most  effectual  measures  to  render  the  institution  most  exten- 
sively useful,  and  the  support  thereof  permanent  and  lasting,  and  to 
confer  with  the  president  and  fellows  of  said  college  concerning  the 
same,"6  The  only  pecuniary  benefit  the  college  received  was  £180  10*. 
Od.  in  bills  of  credit  of  the  la.st  emission,  for  its  debt  from  the  past  year.7 

The  next  year  nothing  was  given,  but  in  May,  1 774,  £107  1$.  6d.  were 
appropriated  for  the  debt  owed  by  tho  college  in  the  preceding  fall.1 
Then  came  the  Revolution  and  we  find  little  more  aid  from  the  State 
for  twenty  years. 

THE  END  OF  TIIK  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

The  progress  of  free  ideas  was  showing  itself  in  Yale,  as  well  as  in 
tho  country  at  large.  In  1708  the  students  were  for  the  first  time 
arranged  on  the  catalogue  in  alphabetical  order,  instead  of  that  formerly 

'Conn.  Bee.,  xm,  104.  'Conn.  R<»r.,  xm,  G23. 

•Conn.  Rro.,  xm,  261.  •  Conn.  Hoc,  XI v,  3T>. 

» Conn.  Rcc.,  XIII,  3U6.  7  Conn.  Rec,  xiv,  63. 

'  Yalo  book,  I,  100.     Jtoxter  Y.  l\,  ~>7.  •Conn.  Rec,  xiv,  323. 
J.  L.  Kingalcy,  1!>.    Petem,  n». 
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hey  were  placed  according  to  their  todal  station.1 

tinrphrey*,  being  refused  admission  to  the  IJnoniao 
Id  m' tii*  Ik  iaga  freshman,  "stood  up  fin  the  honor  of 
ling  fonnd  two  Seniors,  three  Juniors,  aiid  two  Sopho- 

tilling  that  Freshmen  might  be  admitted  to  a  literary 
|thirlecu  of  his  classmates,  fought  for  and  established 
Thus  was  formed  tl»e  Brothers  ni  Unity,  which 

Ler  rival  to  admit  freshmen  and  maintained  a  prosper- 

I  yearn,  dying  at  the  tume  time  as  Linoiiia,     Oli- 

i  Mriiinir.  bad  also  much  to  do  with  its  i'oundiug.1    It 

| "!•■  in  Humphrey's  further  career  that,  after  gradua- 

-  jiinr  W.i-.liingfcou's  aid e  de -camp,  and  Inter  was  sent 
I  tipain,  whence,  on  his  return,  be  brought  the  Merino 

of  the  progress  of  democracy  was  the  printing  of 
77 J  iu  English  instead  of  Latin,  at  the  request  of 

1  mi*  gained  such  a  position  that  even  the  recreant 

i  iu  praise  of  it.     lie  says: 
rephy,  History,  and  Losie  are  well  taught;  lint  there  is  a  lack 
mat  Bpa&i»b,  Oratory,  Music,  »od  politeme^,  are  neglected 
The  St  odinU  karat  wo  W«rs  play  with  fooM.ail  every  day, 

■  better  lii.ta  men  or  uuuirn.  The Library  U  □•!  In  be  cou*- 
i  Iludloiau,  It  contains  right  or  ton  tbnafciml  volumes  and 
Lately  tli.ri-  li:is  been  obtained  new  and  Vblusble  apparatus 

.....plii  K !»■»  at  present,  I  may  truly  »ay  Yale  College  exceeds 
M'ttiiijn  tli"  learning  of  it*  M-holar*  nil  over  Hritisli  A  merit*. 
•  fMliiu;  King.]'     Were  th«  corporation  less  ri^ki  and  more  ia. 

■  XBaaauhleumii*euieuliiatHl  pnliU,'  accoDipluhmi-uti  among  to* 
•nUy  odd  to  Hit  fame  :iuil  inej-eusc  of  the  college,  nod  the  student* 
'--.  fn  rv  rtring-T  t..  Iiavo  been  educated  in  Connecticut.' 

*(Jy  ipoVtii  i  if  4-iinuuencement  day  and  a  brief  ao- 
*».«  will  u»t  be  out  of  place.  Then,  as  now,  the  corn- 
Id  iu  Center  chureli,  whither  t ho  stinlmits  marched 
|  -  |rrayrr  by  the  president  <«uie  first,  then  the  Latin 
M  n  [lie  syllogistic  disputes;  alter  these  were  heard 
i  Magistral*-*"  of  tlms«  who  returned  to  take  their 
rem  discussed  sueh  subjects  as  "  An  Corpora 
ji.irali  rrm-ii-iitur,"  or '-An  Praxis  luoi/ulatioms 
ngrtiat."     Next  came  the  valedictory,  by  one 


of  Die  Involution.    (Waol- 


•ant  iliii-tor'ii  dee.roe«,r  ami  ho  iwfc—  to 
I"  privilege*.  [Titters,  pp.  01  nud  15ft.) 
lid  161. 
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taking  his  master's  degree,  and  last,  the  conferring  of  degrees.  All 
orations  were,  of  coarse,  in  Latin,  and  were  spoken  from  the  front  gal- 
lery, till  the  time  of  Daggett,  when  a  stage  was  erected.  In  disputes, 
the  si>eakers  stood  in  the  aide  galleries.  Thus  were  commencements 
till  1787;  though  two  Englirfh  orations  were  introduced  a  little  before 
that  date.1  Ill  the  New  York  Journal  for  September  29, 1768,  we  And 
a  quaint  notice: 

The  public  aro  advised  that  in  the  5th  Mastoid  Thenia  printed  this  year,  which  It 
marked  by  au  index,  to  be  dinputod,  viz. :  "An  aiguia  a  mola  action*,  Sec.,"  a  very 
material  error  escaped  tho  Correction  <>H he  Presa:  Under  it  HtandH  Afirmat ;  whereas 
it  should  have  boon  Xcgat,  as  was  dcdigni'd.* 

Under  President  Daggett  graduated,  in  1767,  Samuel  Wales,  later 
the  professor  of  divinity;  John  Tread  well,  governor  of  Connecticut; 
Nathaniel  Emmons,  the  great  theologian;  and  John  Trumbull,  the 
poet  whose  tutorship  has  been  already  mentioned.  In  1769,  Timothy 
D wight,  who  was  later  to  be  president  of  the  college,  received  his  de- 
gree, as  did  David  Humphreys3  in  1771.  In  1772,  graduated  Abraham 
Baldwin,  a  signer  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  first  president 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  as  did  also  Gen.  William  Hull,  governor  of 
Michigan,  who  capitulated  at  Detroit  in  1812.  In  1773,  James  Hillhouse, 
later  the  commissioner  of  the  State's  school  fund,  and  Nathan  Hale,  of 
heroic  memory,  left  this  Alma  Mater.  Stephen  E.  Bradley  and  Samuel 
W.  Dana,  both  later  United  States  Senators,  were  in  the  class  of  1775, 
and  to  the  same  dignity  came  Ghanucey  Goodrich  and  James  Watson, 
who  graduated  in  the  next  year.  In  1777,  graduated  Ebenezer  Fitch, 
first  president  of  Williams  College,  Jarcd  Mansfield,  United  States  Sur- 
veyor-General, and  Nathaniel  Chipman,  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  history  of  New  York. 

DARTMOUTH   COLLEGE. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Pomcroy  and  Eleazar  Wheclock  were  sympathizers  with 
Whitefield  and  so  out  of  sympathy  with  Yale  and  Harvard,  though  they 
both  were  alumni  of  the  former.  Partly  out  of  great  admiration  for 
Dr.  Wheclock  and  partly  in  indignation  at  the  hostile  spirit  Yale  had 
shown  him4  and  his  school,  young  men,  especially  from  eastern  Con- 
necticut, went  to  Dartmouth,  af  the  first  beginning  of  the  college; 
though  to  reach  it  they  had  to  travel  100  miles  through  the  wilderness  and 
it  was  only  10  miles  to  Yale.  The  first  name  on  the  Dartmouth  trien- 
nial is  that  of  Levi  Frisbic,  of  Hranford,  who  was  fitted  for  college  by 
Dr.  Wheelock  and  entered  the  class  of  1771  at  Yale.  In  senior  year, 
however,  he  left  and  went  to  Dartmouth;   two  others  out  of  the  first 

1  J.  L.  Kingsley,  45. 

'Magazine  of  American  Hintory,  xm,  r/M). 

3  D wight,  Humphrey*,  Joel  Barlow,  Tminball,  and  tLroc  othora  living  in  Hart- 
ford were  called  the  Seven  Connecticnt  Pleiada*.    Soribacr**,  XI,  773  af. 
*  See  the  account  of  Indian  Education  in  Chap.  u. 
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Alarms  from  the  British  and  the  high  price  of  food  disturl>ed  the 
college.  On  December  10,  1770,  President  Daggett  sent  the  students 
home  "  until  the  end  of  the  winter  vacation  r  (January  8,  1777)  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  their  subsisting  in  New  Haven,  "tor  want 
of  regular  commons/'  Matters  grew  no  better,  and  the  perplexed 
corporation,  on  April  1,  1777,  voted: 

Whereas  the  difficulties  of  subsisting  the  students  iu  this  town  are  00  great,  the 
price  of  provision**  and  board  so  high,  and  tin*  avocations  from  study,  occasioned  by 
the  state  of  public  affairs  so  many — difticultieH  which  still  iu crease  and  render  it 
very  inconvenient  for  the  students  to  reside  here  at  prcseut,  and  yet,  considering 
the  great  importance  that  they  be  undrr  the  best  advantages  of  instruction  and 
learning  circumstances  will  permit — voted — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  it  is  necessary  to  provido  some  other  convenient 
place  or  places,  where  the  classes  may  reside  uuder  their  respective  tutors,  until 
God  in  His  kind  providenco  shall  open  a  door  for  their  return  to  this  fixed  and 
ancient  seat  of  learning ;  and, 

Whereas  it  may  be  necessary  in  this  time  of  war  and  public  danger,  for  the 
security  of  the  library  aud  other  valuable  paper*  that  they  be  removed  to  soma 
distance  from  the  sea,  voted — 

That  the  president,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Treasurer  Trnmbnll  be  a  committ.  e  to 
do  what  they  shall  judge  proper  in  that  respect,  who  are  empowered  to  remove  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  library  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  college  to  such  place 
aa  they  shall  think  most  convenient  and  safe.1 

The  same  day  n  letter  was  ordered  to  be  Bent  to  the  civil  authority 
and  selectmen  of  New  Haven,  as  follows: 

Gkktlemex:  Whereas,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time,  the 
president  and  fellows  of  Yalo  College  in  this  town  find  themselves  nuder  the  disagree* 
able  necessity  of  leaving  the  college  buildings  empty  for  a  season,  aud  think  some 
special  care  is  necessary  for  their  preservation,  in  particular  that  no  troops  that  may 
be  stationed  here  or  pass  through  the  town  (unless  absolute  necessity  requires  it) 
be  quartered  in  them,  they  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  with  their  sincere  desire 
that,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  yon  would  have  an  inspection  of  them  and  use  your  en- 
deavors to  preserve  them  from  harm  and  damage.  The  president  and  fellows  are 
extremely  sorry  that  they  are  obliged  to  take  this  step,  but  would  be  more  so  should 
tho  college  buildings  )>e  damaged  ami  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  since  they  are  determined  to  call  the  students  to  this,  their  ancient 
and  fixed  seat  of  abode,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  hope  yon  will 
kindly  accept  this  trust  and  inspection,  by  which  yon  will  greatly  oblige  your  as- 
sured friends  and  humble  servants.1 

Shortly  after  signing  this  President  Xaphtali  Daggett  resigned  his 
office,  retaining,  however,  his  professorship  of  divinity.  Matters  were 
indeed  iu  a  bad  state  when  this  second  scattering  of  the  students  took 
place.  All  through  the  month  of  April  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  the  removal.  It  was  finally  deeided  that  for  the  summer  term 
the  freahmen  should  go  to  Farmington,  the  sophomores  aud  juniors 
to  Glastonbury,  uuder  their  tutors,  and  u  Tutor  Dwight  is  to  find  a 
place  for  the  seniors  where  they  may  be  uuder  his  care  and  govern- 
ment," which  place  turned  out  to  be  Wetherslield.  Prof.  Strong  was 
asked  to  go  to  Glastonbury  and   President  Daggett,  as  professor  of 
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divinity,  "to  visit  the  different  classes  as  often  as  he  could  with  con 
veuieuce."1     The  college  bill  might  go  to  Glastonbury  if  the  Mflt  oi" 

conveyance  were  paid.1 


-! President  Ezra  Stiles  (1777-1795). 


THE   NEW   ['RESIDENT. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  a  new  president  and  rcorgsni 
the  college.  At  this  time  Connecticut  had  22  regiments  in  the  field 
out  of  a  population  of  barely  200,000.  Tutor  Dwight  resigned  at  this 
very  moment  to  become  a  chaplain  of  one  of  these;  the  students  WHM 
Scattered  over  the  State,  and  the  people,  alienate!  by  President  Clap's 
decided  policy,  had  never  become  reconciled.  On  May  27,  1777,  the 
vote  was  passed  "that  the  Senior  class  be  dismissed  on  the  20th  of 
July,  without  any  public  examination  or  exhibition,"  and  thenceforth 
commencements  were  private  till  1781. ' 

In  these  straits  the  corporation  wisely  chose  Kev.  Ezra  Stiles,  as 
president  in  September,  1777.  He  had  been  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1727,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  174C.  In  1749  he  was 
made  tutor  and  held  the  office  till  1755,  pronouncing  a  Latin  ocafioa 
when  Franklin  visited  the  college  iu  the  latter  year.  In  1752  he  deliv- 
ered an  oration  at  the  semicentennial  of  the  college.  In  1749  he  was 
lit'i'iLscd  to  preach,  and  four  years  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  tutorship  ho  was  called  to  the  church  in  New 
port,  It.  I.,  where  he  preached  till  his  congregation  was  broken  up 
the  war.* 

In  1759  ho  corresponded  with  Prof.  Winthrop  about  a  comet,  and 
took  observations  of  tho  transit  of  Venus  in  1709.  Beginning  in  1773  ho 
carried  on  a  correspondence  in  Hebrew  with  Hagim  Isaac  Carigal,  rabbi  of 
the  synagogue  at  Newport.5  When  uu  church  in  Newport  was  broken 
up  he  preached  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  there  when  the  call  to  the 
presidency  readied  him.  He  came  in  March,  1778,  to  New  Haveu  to 
confer  with  the  corporation,  and  found  all  iu  his  favor.6  Bnt  he 
Object  nl  to  tlm  imposition  of  creeds  and  would  not  accept  the  office  till  the 
corporation  repealed  their  act  of  1753,  requiring  religious  tests,1  and  also 
promised  to  have  permaneut  professors  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  on 
March  19  lie  resigned  his  pastorship  in  Newport,  accepted  the  presidency 
(he  next  day, and  when  the  year  for  which  he  had  been  engaged  iu  Ports- 

'  Yale  Book,  i,  101. 
■S.TiKiiiT,  xi,  TlOetieq. 
"rata  Book,  i,  IDS*  sn/.; 
'J.  [,.  Kingsley,  28;  Soil 
"J.  I,.  Kingstlcy,  28. 
.  L.  Kingsloy,  21. 
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otolith  tou9  ended  June,  he  went  to  New  Haven.1  He  was  not  an  eccle- 
siastical partisan,  but  a  moderate  Calvmist  with  catholic  sympathies. 
His  zeal  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  great,  and  he  was  active  in 
trying  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  In  politics  he  was  an  ardent  patriot,1 
while  as  an  antiquarian  and  orientalist  ho  was  especially  famous.  His 
curiosity  was  eager  and  credulous,  as  maybe  seen  by  those  who  take 
the  trouble  to  read  that  quaint  production  of  his,  the  "History  of  Three 
of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I."  He  has  been  called  the  best  scholar  of  his 
time  in  New  England,  and  it  is  said  that  before  the  Revolution  he  weald 
have  been  elected  president  of  Harvard,  if  he  had  only  been  a  grad- 
uate of  that  institution.3  He  wrote  to  the  head  of  the  Jesuits9  college 
in  Mexico  concerning  discoveries  of  Catholic  missions  in  the  North- 
west; to  the  Greek  bishop  in  Syria,  asking  for  an  account  of  Gentiles 
beyond  the  Caspian,  "with  referent  to  the  remains oi  the  ten  tribes," 
and  to  Sir  William  Jones,  suggesting  search  for  early  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  among  the  Black  Jews  in  India.4  At  his  death  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  mass  of  valuable  manuscripts,  now/Ji  the  college  library. 
They  consist  of  5  volumes  of  an  Itinerary,  15  volumes  of  a  diary  kept 
for  forty  years,  a  volume  of  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  for  New  England, 
6  volumes  of  thermonictric  observations,  several  volumes  of  transcripts 
concerning  New  England  history,  a  volume  of  oriental  writings,  a  vol- 
mineof  statistics  obtained  from  thirty  years'  experience  in  raising  silk- 
worms, and  a  great  amount  of  correspondence  from  various  oelebrated 
men.5 
Of  this  man,  with  such  varied  tastes,  Chancellor  Kent  said: 

President  Stiles'*  zeal  for  civil  and  religion*  liberty  was  kindled  At  the  altar  of  the 
English  and  New  England  Puritans,  and  it  was  animating  and  vivid.  A  more  con- 
sistent and  devoted  friend  to  the  Revolution  and  independence  of  the  country  never 
existed.  lie  had  anticipated  it  as  eaTly  as  the  year  1760,  and  his  whole  soul  was 
enlisted  in  favor  of  even-  measure  which  led  on  gradually  to  the  formation  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  American  Union.  The  frequent  appeals  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  pupils  concerning  the  slippery  paths  of  youth, 
the  grave  duties  of  life,  the  reHpontdlulities  of  men,  and  the  perils,  hopes,  and  honors 
and  destiny  of  our  country,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them,  and 
especially  when  he  came  to  touch,  as  he  often  did.  with  a  master's  hand  and  proph- 
et's fire,  on  the  bright  vision  of  the  future  prosperity  and  splendor  of  the  United 
States.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  thin  extraordinary  man  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  gifted  men  of  his  age.  lu  addition  to  his  other  eminent  attain- 
ments, he  was  clothed  with  humiliry,  with  tenderness  of  heart,  with  disinterested 
kindness,  and  with  the  inont  art  lent*  simplicity.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  dig- 
nity of  hiit  deportment,  the  politeneHM  of  hi*  addresM.  and  the  urbanity  of  his  man- 
ners.   Though  he  was  uncompromising  in  hit*  lwlief  and  vindication  of  the  great 

1  Yale  Book,  I.  102.     Fifteen  yeur*  in  Chapel  <  Porter). 
•College  Book.  p.  78  el  so*. 

38cribner,  xi,  770  et  seg.     Harvard  and  Stanford  are  the  only  prominent  Anted 
institutions  for  higher  learning  which  have  not  had  Yale  men  as  presidents. 
'Scrilracr,  si,  773. 
•  Yale  Literary  Mngaiine,  ^6, 244.    <F.  15.  Dexter. ) 
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Ibe  ;iii t  faith,  he  was,  nov«rthelesi    of  the  most 

i*  temper,  resell  ing  equally  from  the  benevolent  <   uf  liin  rlisjm. 
|>f  the  Gospel.1 

lull  appearance  bis  biographer  says: 

ill  smiil]  *tnlitre,  of  a  very  ilelicate  si  rue  turn,  I  ■  a  woll-pro- 
u  ma  of  a  gark-gray  color,  and  in  the  moment  of  con  te  ra- 
iting. His  voire  was  clear  ami  energetic;  hii  countenance, 
■j,  was  expressive  of  iiiilclncrw  anil  benignity;  but,  if  oocft- 
:bo  inilcs  of  majesty  anil  emotion.* 

Ill  this  "truly  academic  man,"  whose  reputation  a»  a 

Bollcge  "dignity  abroad,*'3  the  nest  thing  was  his  iu- 

Ttident,  which  incurred  in  the  college  chapel  on  July  8, 

mads  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.1    There  were 

BduaU-M,  of  whom  15  were  absent,  bat  all  the  rest  reas- 

B  where  they  had  been  scattered.*    It  was  a  grand 

lid  ergrad  nates,  Bachelors  of  Art^thc  Beadle,  and  But- 

lillcge  Charter,  Uecords,  Key  and  Seal,  the  Senior  Pre- 

>  of*  the   Hun.  Council  and  the  President  Elect,  the 

ion,  the  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Natural  I'hiloso- 

llie  Reverend  Ministers,  Masters  of  Arts,  Respectable 

Inarched  in  procession.     The  exercises  passed  off  in 

Int  Stiles  delivering  an  oration — in  Latin,  of  course — 

lia.  or  general  system  of  universal  literature,"  and 

s  a  dinner  in  the  college  ball.' 

thy  of  note,  the  oath,  administered  by  Col,  .labes 

fW  line  adopted  by  Connecticut,  which  declared  it 

iS  follows  : 

MM-..C  by  tlw  name  of  the  ever-living  C.o.1,  that  yon  "ill  ho 


..  anil  privilege.-  ot  the  same.' 

iiaiigiiratimi  cunte  the  presentation  day,  so  called  be- 
g  class  wan  then  presented  to  the  president  by  the 
jlliis  tune  Miiily  were  presented,  "a  beautiful  sight," 
nl  in  hi*  diary.     "The  Diploma  Ej-'tmiii»0;iit7ti,with 
|tiutc*  inscribed    upon   it,  was  delivered  to  the  presi- 
de vie-    bedellns,  directing  him   to  read  it.     He 
i  In  the  president,  to  be  deposited  ainongtbecol- 
<i-iii  •■■ i  mi  murium.     The  senior  thereupon  made 
ii    .)...'.  h  and   presented   the  candidates  for  the 
1  In.  [indentation  the  president  in  a  Latin  speech 

M  >"i  .   KiH-sl'-v'fl  *■  I, if-  of  Stiles.''  in  Sparks'  Amerioaa 
|    ItMiu  K.-.i  -    /■  /;  Mirali»ii,  IKtl. 
.  from  U«lue<-  -  Stile-,  i 

'  Harbour'*  Coiineitiriit.  ITS. 

■  Woolsej  B  Historical  Uiarunnc,  117. 
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accepted  and  addressed  the  gentlemen  examiners  and  the  candidates 
and  gave  the  latter  liberty  to  return  home  till  commencement.  At 
about  3  p.  m.  the  afternoon  exercises  were  appointed  to  begin.  At 
3 :30  the  bell  tolled  and  the  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  convened  in 
the  chapel.  The  president  introduced  the  exercises  in  a  Latin  speech 
and  then  delivered  the  Diploma  Uxamimtorium  to  the  vice  bedellns, 
who,  standing  on  the  pulpit  stairs,  read  it  publicly.  Then  succeeded  a 
cliosophic  oration1  in  Latin  by  Sir  Meigs  (this  was  Josiah  Meigs,  later 
professor  of  mathematics),  poetical  composition  in  English  by  Sir 
Barlowm  (Joel  Barlow,  later  United  States  minister  to  France),  and 
other  performances  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  became  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury;  Noah  Webster,  of  dictionary  fame;  Ashur 
Miller  and  Jephaniah  Swift,  whom  Connecticut  placed  as  judges  in  her 
highest  court;  Noah  Smith,  who  held  the  same  position  in  Vermont, 
and  Uriah  Tracy,  United  States  Senator.3  Verily  President  Stiles  had 
a  distinguished  class  with  which  to  begin  his  presidency. 
In  November,  1777,  a  salary  of  £100  was  voted* President  Stiles — 

One-fourth  in  wheat,  one- fourth  in  corn,  one- fourth  in  pork,  and  one- fourth  in 
beef,  or  an  equivalent  in  money,  together  with  the  use  of  the  president's  house  and 
lot,  which  are  to  be  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  corporation,  and  of  10  acres  of  land 
in  Yorkshire  quarter  with  the  uhuoI  perquisites.  The  corporation  will  also  be  at 
the  expense  of  removing4  his  family  to  New  Haven,  aud,  providing  the  above  en- 
couragement prove  insufficient,  they  mean  in  all  future  time  to  act  a  generous  part 
towards  him  and  will  endeavor  that  he  he  supported,  according  to  their  ability, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  diguity  of  his  station.5 

YALE  IN   THE   REVOLUTION. 

Many  of  Yale's  sons  went  into  the  Revolution  and  did  valiantly,  and 
some  merit  especial  mention.  Among  them  were  Maj.  Gen.  David 
Wooster,  of  the  class  of  1738,  who  was  mortally  wounded  while  rally* 
ing  his  troops  during  the  Tryon  raid  of  1777  j  Col.  Hitchcock,  of  the 
class  of  1761,  whose  brigade  at  Princeton  was  entitled  to  a  great 
share  of  the  glory  of  that  victory;  Col.  John  Brown,  of  the  class 
of  1771,  killed  in  action  in  1780;  Lieut.  Col.  Isaac  Sherman,  of  the 
class  of  1770,  commanded  a  battalion  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point  in 
1779;  Roger  Welles,  of  the  class  of  1775,  was  a  captain  in  the  York- 
town  campaign  of  1781;  Brigade-Major  Mark  Hopkins,  of  the  class  of 
1758,  died  in  camp  at  White  Plains,  in  1770;  Capt.  David  Bushuell,  of 
the  class  of  1775,  invented  the  first  torpedo;  Oliver  Wolcott  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Gen.  James  Wadsworth,  of  the  class  of 
1748;  Gold  Selleck  Silliman,  Philip  Burr  Bradley,  John  Chester,  Fisher 

1  Win.  8am.  Johnson  delivered  this  oration  in  17 14. 
*Wools*y,  Historical  Discount*.  ]►.  121. 
*  Four  Yean  at  Yale,  pp.  480-1 W. 

4 The  General  Assembly  appropriated  £212  10.6  for  this  purpose.     (Baldwin's  His- 
tory of  Yale  College. 
•Yale  Book,  1, 104. 
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uJ  Wyllys  served  with  credit  id  the  Connecticut 
|:  Msssachnsetts  troops  were  CoL  John  Pattersuu 
|  The  war  effected  great  change .  iu  the  college. 

ml  broke  up  many  old  customs,  fr>  :    their  disuse 
ig  uf  the  students  and  also  from  the  growth  of  a 

p.  the  British  under  Gen.  Tryon  laniled  near  West 
ed  upon  the  city.    The  town  was  thrown  into  a  fer- 

I  mid  many  volunteers  went  out  to  resist,  the  approach 

Jmvng  these  was  good  President  Daggett,  who  woe 
tlieui  while  loading  and  firing  upon  the  invaders. 
uter,  but  they  threatened  to  kill  him.  His  life  waa 
-  \\  illiaut  Chaudler,  a  tory,  who  bad  formerly  bees 
Tiny  asked  him  "What  did  you  firj  upon  us  fori* 
ISO  it  is  the  exercise  of  war."    And  when  they  naked 

|  up  arms,  if  released,  he  answered  with  dauntless 
■  believe  I  shall,  if  I  have  an  opportunity."  They 
;d  hiiu  with  their  bayonets,  bruised  him  with  the 
una,  and,  swearing  at  hiin,  made  him  inarch  before 
.'in.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  said  afterwards; 
wi  :ni  otlurr  to  1>«  carried  into  tlie  Widow  Lyman'*  nod  loM 
-,  i  li-  rest  "f  Hi"  day  and  the  (turroeding  night  in  sucli  noute 
■altwf<Tf>-lttK-fi»e.« 

■red  from  this  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment,  but 
11  later,  on  November  25,  1780.  The  next  March 
ten  in  his  diary:  "Occupied  with  taking  inventory 
estate.  £110  silver  money,  of  which  about  £100  in 


■i  fully  spared  the  college  buildings  in  their  pillaging, 
id.ut  Clap's  papers,  which  were  never  recovered.* 
77!'.  ['resident  Stiles  put  a  notice  in  1  do  newspapers 


read, 


i  -Oj  i 


ill.-. i  of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  college  during 
rcr  a  year  later  another  notice  throws  light  oa 
n-mlM-r  'J.  17*0,  -the  steward  of  Vale  College 


t  Ui-volutiuu,"  11.  1. 


J 
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wants  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  butter  aud  cheese,  for  which  be  will 

pay  the  becri  kind  of  rock  salt,  molasses,  continental  or  State's  money, 

or  part  in  hard  money."1 

When  Prof.  Strong  left  in  1781  the  president  found  himself  without 

any  assistants  but  the  tutors,  and  well  was  it  for  the  college  that  he 

was  so  versatile.    In  1780  he  writes : 

The  business  of  the  professor  of  di  viuity  devolves  upon  me,  and,  beside*  my  history 
lecture,  I  weekly  give  •  public  dissertation  on  astronomical  subjects,  beside  my  pri- 
vato  or  chamber  lecture  on  theology  «»vory  Saturday  afternoon;  and,  besides  these,  I 
attend  everyday  the  recitations  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  in  philosophy  .* 

At  his  accession  to  office  he  records  the  curriculum.    It  is  as  follows: 

Freshmen:  Virgilitis,  Ciceroni.*  Orationes,  Grace.  Test.,  Ward's  Arithmetic. 

Sophomore:  Graecum  Testament,  Horatius,  Lowth's  English  Grammar,  Watts's 
Logic,  Guthrie's  Geography,  Hammond's  Algebra,  Holmes's  Rhetoric,  Ward's  Geom- 
etry, Vincent's  Catechism  (Saturday),  Ward's  Mathematics. 

Junior:  Ward's  Trigonometry,  Atkinson  and  Watts's  Trigonometry;  Graee.  Test., 
Cicero  do  Oratore,  Martin's  Philosophic  Grammar  and  Philosophy  (3  vols.),  Vincent 
(Saturday). 

Senior:  Locke  "  Human  Understanding, n  Wollaston  "Rellgidn  of  Nature  Deline- 
ated," and  for  Saturday  Wollehius  Ame*ti  Medulla,  Graec  Test,  (or  Edwards  on 
Ife*  Will,  sometime  discontinued),  Pre**.  Clap's  Ethics. J 

Thus  we  see  tbat  the  college  was  growing  and  steadily  raising  its 
curriculum,  so  as  to  keep  abreast  of  tho  times. 

In  1781  occurred  again  a  public  commencement,  as  the  clouds  of  war 
were  breaking  away.  At  that  occasion  President  Stiles  delivered  a 
Hebrew  oration  on  Oriental  literature  in  the  morning  and  a  Latin 
oration  in  the  afternoon. 

From  1782  to  1793  he  lectured  in  the  chapel  on  natural  philosophy 
to  fill  the  vacancy  in  that  chair.3 

A  SEW   PROFESSOR. 

In  1781  Rev.  Abraham  Baldwin  was  made  professor  of  divinity4  and 
on  his  declination  lie  v.  Samuel  Wales  was  chosen  and  installed  June 
12, 1782. 3  lie  was  an  ';  attractive  and  fervent  preacher,  thorough  aud 
sound  theologically,  fervently  pious,  and  had  a  singular  power  of  elo- 
quence."5 He  had  been  a  tutor,  and  after  1770  the  pastor  at  Milford. 
In  1783  he  was  "  attacked  by  a  nervous  disorder,  from  which  he  never 
again  was  entirely  free*'6  and  "which  gradually  became  an  incurable 
epilepsy  and  produced  occasional  insanity.**3  This  Anally  caused  his  re- 
tirement in  1793.6  President  Porter  says  of  him :  " Profs.  Daggett  and 
Wales  were  both  of  them  able  and  discriminating  theologians  of  the 
type  of  their  day,  aud  were  soundly  Calvinistic,  of  the  school  of  Ed- 


1  Harbour's  Historical  Collections,  179.  « J.  L.  Kingslej,  19. 

•  Yale  Hook.  II,  498  ( Woolsey ).  *  New  KngUndar,  1*\  438  ct  tef . 

»  Yale  Book,  1,106.  •  Dexter,  Y.  U.,  48. 
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lent  Dr.  Joseph  Lathrop  was  chosen  his  sac- 

About  this  time  Silas  Dcane  suggested  that  there 

|ssor  of  French  at  Yale.     In  a  letter  to  Stiles  he  said : 

i_v  to  propose,  uhould  it  lie  agreeable  to  jou  and  tho  rev- 

:o  the  design,  soliciting  aw  is  t  once  from  smut-  of  my 

nils  in  France  (oc»tublifth;i  professorship  of  thr-  Frcm-h  language 

make  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  their  most  celebrated 

I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  proposal,  in  general,  to 

.nil  h.ivu  no  doubt  it  may  be  carried  into  execution.' 

I  of  it;  hut,  for  some  reason,  the  plan  was  not  sue- 


JUT  AOAIX  INTO  UARMONY  WITH  CONXKflTICTJT. 

i  chief  title  to  honor  in  connection  with  Vale  is  that 
the  College  to  its  historic  place,  in  harmony  with 
all  classes  of  people  in  the  State."3 
kstored  good  discipline  to  the  college,  ho  went  to  work 
■es  against  it,  which  had  existed  since  the  timet 
ii-  abolition  of  the  test  laws  softened  the  dislike 
ere  many  complaints  against  the  government  of 
solely  in  the  hands  of  ministers,'    (St  ilea's  election 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  urgency  of  men 
i  State,  who  believed  that  he  could  reconcile  the  col- 
and  thus  the  institution  could  again  receive  aid. 
rid  again  in  January,  1778,  a  committee  of  the  gen- 
t  the  corporation  to  try  to  obtain  the  election  of  lay- 
id  in  return  for  a  grant  for  professorships,  hooks,  and 
,  before  taking  his  office,  made  a  plan  for  the 
college  into  a  university  by  public  grants,  creating 
etc.,  and  visited  Governor  Trumbull,  iu  Novem- 
'■  as,  which  he  found  were  "not  the  Charter  to 
[four  Civilians  to  he  chosen  into  the  next  vacancies  in 
i-  College.     Nothing  short  will  give  radical  Ueal- 


alfl  ivnnld  yield;  the  corporation  refused  to  admit 
Mature   refused  all  petitions  for  aid,  and   said 

h  n'rviiig  of  public  assistance.*"1  Through  tola 
-nit  that  the  income,  tliough  managed  with  ex- 

.-   iiltogithcr  too  limited  to  permit  the  cxpecta- 

lo  Y.,1-  rulli-.-  i-banel.  J.  L.  Kingslc.v,  IU. 


11  uf  Yale  College,  p.  ■!£!. 
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tdons  of  the  public  to  be  realized,  and  this  spirit  of  alienation  regu- 
larly prevented  the  success  of  every  attempt  to  increase  the  funds.1 

In  an  election  sermon  by  President  Stiles,  delivered  in  1783,  we  find 
the  college  "  recommended  to  tlie  smiles  of  government.  May  we  not 
humbly  ask  of  the  public  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  build  us  an- 
other house  or  the  necessary  edifices  for  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  the  youth;  but  about  one  third  of  the  students  being  pro- 
vided for  in  the  present  college  edifice."  He  goes  on  to  ask  for  "an 
enlargement  of  the  public  library,  a  complete  apparatus  for  experi- 
mental philosophy,  premiums  for  stimulating  genius  in  every  branch 
of  literature,  endowments  of  professorships,  particularly  those  of  phi- 
losophy, law,  and  medicine,"  in  which  last  the  university  idea  comes 
forth  again*    lie  thanks  the  State  for  former  aid,  and  proceeds: 

Some  unhappy  differences  of  sentiment  (together  with  the  war)  have  interrupted 
the  stream  of  publio  munificence.  But  is  thero  no  balm  in  Giload  to  heal  the  wound; 
is  there, no  way  to  accommodate  and  adjust  matters,  so  as  to  conciliate  the  friendship 
of  the  State  towards  its  university? 

This  question  ho  answers  with  another,  indicating  the  course  event- 
ually followed : 

Should  this  State  be  pleased  to  endow  two  or  three  professorships  and  appoint  a 
board  of  civilians  to  elect  the  professors,  in  concurrence  with  the  present  corpora- 
tion, and  see  that  the  moneys  granted  by  the  State  were  applied  to  the  use  to  which 
they  were  appropriated  by  the  general  assembly — might  not  this  give  satisfaction I • 

In  1784  the  opponents  of  Yale  petitioned  the  legislature  that  the 
State  would  establish  a  rival  college,  or  alter  Yale's  charter ;  but  this 
attack  was  warded  off.3 

Now  came  to  President  Stiles's  aid  "  James  Ilillhouse,  treasurer  of  the 
college,  to  whom  the  institution  is  at  least  as  much  indebted  for  its 
prosperity  as  to  any  other  benefactor  whatever,  and  who  is  tho  author 
of  several  other  plans  and  efforts  which  have  not  a  little  promoted  its 
best  interests."  lie  planned  the  addition  of  laymen  to  the  corporation, 
to  reconcile  opponents,  and  because  "  the  wisdom  of  such  men  could  not 
fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  this  college."4  In- 
fluential men  were  induced  by  Stiles  to  lend  aid,  and,  in  October,  1791, 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  confer  with  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  college.3 

A  few  days  before  their  report,  in  May  1792,*  President  Stiles  con- 
ferred with  tbem  in  Hartford  and  returned  discouraged,  thinking  they 

1  Upright's  Travels,  I,  172.     Remarks  on  tbe  Present  Situation  of  Yale  CoUege, 
1817  (J.  L.  Kingsley). 
'  Election  Sermon,  93-94. 
*  Yale  Book,  1, 109. 
«  Dwight'a  Travel*,  i,  173. 

•Previous  to  1792  tbe  coUege  fund*  yearly  woi  £800  from  tuition,  and  about  tbe 
from  productive  fundi.    Hut.  of  N.  £.,  506. 
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okv  or  education  m  Connecticut. 

-  Uyiuen  hbould  be  a  majority  of  the  corporation 
But  suddenly  the  clouds  lifted  and  an  act  mi 
PgWfdfnt  Stiles  writes  with  rejoicing: 

■  M'voiul   nil  pi!*i:Ution!    Especially  that  the  ciTiliaaa 

Bade  an  unexpectedly  favorable  report.    Tbey 


I  t 'n-ir  finance  h:o 


-n'uiirste,  without  reserve,  every 
■nt  of  the  insti  til  turn  nnrter  lfc«ir 

i-clivo  iliuwa  have  of  late  jrainor 
to  jccoiuiiL.idilo  Hit  uluciiLiuu  of  the  ui 
re.     Wo  further  fiud  that  the  treasury 
i'U'W.     In  jmt.ico  to  the  corporatioc 


ia(-«I   irith  great  dexterity*, 


.■ii  the  need  of  a  new  building,5  an  enlargement  of  the 
:  -i  |in)l'es'rir  of  mathematics  and  natural  jAlloS- 
r  I ■  l -  tut ni's'  salaries.8  Tho  act  passed  after  tliia  re* 
D  arrearages  of  certain  State  taxes,  due  in  paper 
m  that  tli<'  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  the 
■hould  be  added  to  tho  eor[»oration.  The  c 
isd  left  to  itself  the  right  of  filling  its  own  i 
■tit.  the  corporation  accepted  unanimously,  after 
i].i-  -.  and  consultation  with  many  of  its  friends.1 

n  idorthan  it  seems  at  first  sight;  for  it'T^aspoe• 
.■  •  ;lit  laymen  might  he  ■■iiidiffcreiitists"  in  mat- 
ii  .ill  i>f  them  were  present,  they  might  ourntrm- 
libfrs,  unless  the  latter  were  equally  regular  in 
thing  lias  generally  happened.'  Xone  bat  good 
run  this  addition  of  laymen. 

'•_'.  the  new  board,  nineteen  in  number,  first  met* 
ii-vaptln-  fruits  of  this  grant.     The  original  act  left 

tint  ,it  t  la- disposal  of  the  legislature;  but  in  1796^ 

tinned  ri>r  thi-*  also  and  it  was  relinqnishcd,  for  a 
i]  l.ftlQ  by  tho  college.     The  total  amount  from  those 

it>d  at  * 'U.filTl.sIt,  of  which  part  was  approprl- 
■!:.)  the  rest   put   into  deferred  United  States 

.  nt  it -it. mi  ..f  Vile  follege,  4-3. 
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stock,  not  available  till  1800. l    President  Dwight  thus  sums  up  the 
results  of  President  Stiles9  successful  labors: 

In  consequence  of  this  legialativo  benefaction,  the  trustee*  purchased  the  whole 
front  of  the  square  on  tho  northwest  side  of  the  green  and  erected  on  it  three  new 
academical  buildings*  and  a  house  for  the  president;  made  handsome  addition  to 
theJihrary;  procured  complete  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus;  and  estab- 
lished three  new  profeaaorahtpft.1 

UNION  HALL — SOUTH  COLLEGE. 

There  was  urgent  need  for  a  new  building.  That  wondrous  archi- 
tectural triumph,  "Tale  College,"  with  itssky-Mue  walls  was  partly 
demolished  in  1776,  as  it  was  much  out  of  repair.  The  hall  and  kitchen 
at  the  south  end  of  tho  structure  were  left  till  1782,  and  then  they  were 
also  torn  down. 4 

In  that  year  a  new  dining  hall  to  fill  tho  need  was  voted  by  the  cor- 
poration, at  their  June  meeting,  and  £400  *  were  appropriated  for  it. 
The  original  dimensions  were  t>0  by  30  feet  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  other  buildings,  where  it  stood  until  the  summer  of  1888, 
when,  after  being  partly  destroyed  by  a  lire,  it  was  torn  down.  On 
December  11, 1782,  it  was  opened,  the  foundation  stone  having  been 
laid  in  the  October  before,  and  at  that  time  105  of  the  students  ate 
there  in  commons.  In  the  northwest  port  of  the  cellar  were  the  ovens 
for  preparing  food ;  in  the  hall  above,  seated  by  classes,  the  students  ate 
under  the  tutors1  vigilan  t  eyes.  Till  1815,  they  had  cider  for  dinner,  each 
drinking  in  turn  from  the  pitcher.  The  poor  students  served  as  waiters, 
and  many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  uproarious  conduct  of  the  students 
when  the  food  did  not  suit  them.  It  is  said  that  in  one  single  term 
GOO  tumblers  aud  30  coffee  pots  were  carried  off.  In  1803  the  building 
was  enlarged  and,  when  a  new  hall  was  built  for  commons  in  1820,  the 
old  hall  was  turned  over  to  the  scientists  for  a  laboratory.  Thirty  feet 
were  later  added  for  a  lecture  room,  where  Silliman  for  many  years 
held  the  students  intent  with  his  novel  experiments.  It  is  said  that 
many  ladies  came  to  these  lectures.9  Latterly,  -  as  new  buildings 
were  built,  the  old  laboratory  remained  unused,  except  for  storing  fur- 
niture, and  was  a  blot  on  tho  campus  till  the  removal. 

This  building,  however,  did  not  supply  the  need  of  a  dormitory,  and  all 
who  could  not  find  rooms  in  Connecticut  Hall  had  to  board  in  the  town. 
This  was  not  viewed  as  desirable,  and,  when  the  legislature  made  its 
generous  grant,  the  corporation  at  ouce  turned  its  attention  to  this 
need.    Up  to  this  time,  with  the  exi>enditures  and  receipts  barely 

1  J.  L.  Kingaley,  38. 

*8onth,  Lyceum,  and  North  Middle 

'Chemistry  in  1800,  Law  in  1801  Language*  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  1805. 
Dwtght's  Travail,  i,  173. 

«  Dwight'a  Travel*,  i,  170. 

»It  finally  coat  £558  12f.  &f.  ( Yalo  Hook,  i.  106).  Valo  Book,  I,  453,  A.  W.  Wright. 

•  Yalo  Book,  I,  453.    Thia  wan  ono  of  tip  first,  if  not  the  very  fira4>  «s^*va*KXVn. 
university  extension.    (Poor  years  at  Valo, 238-247.    3.  Yu1LY&^%\*i,^l^ 
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nit  01,000,  nothing  conld  bo  done.    First  tlicy  voted 

nf  the  existing  buildings,  and  then,  changing  their 

lonld  be  to  the  south.     The  corner  stone  was  laid 

Id  it  was  finished  July  7,  1794.     "In  commemoration 

ns  with  the  old  board  of  officers,  it  was  called 

I  This  name  it  has  long  since  exchanged  ibr  "South 

Jcratiotis  »f  students  have  found  shelter  within  it.     It 

Mi]iularity,  both  from  its  position  looking  on  Chapel 

nee  Corner,  and   because  it   was  one  of  the   few 

Opeli  tires  were  allowed.    The  new  recitation  build- 

liml  darkens  it,  and  its  removal  is  now  (1893)  decreed 

B  Vaiidcrbilt  Dormitory.     But  in  its  day  it  has  done 

1  has  well  answered  its  purpose.    It  is  interesting  to 

Islative  committee,  recommending  its  erection  in  1792, 

■ollego  '-has  a  tendency  to  introduce  an  unsteady, 

(taken  oil' the  attention  of  the  student  from  tlio  proper 

lit.  and  leads  him  to  form  unprofitable,  idle,  and 

R    Dp    PHILOSOPHICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

leiga  (Vale  College,  1778)  was  made  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  entered  on  Ida  oltice  Novem- 
formally  inducted  till  the  -1th  of  the  next  mouth, 
gave.  Mm  the  keys  of  the  philosophical  department, 
d  an  inaugural  oration  in  Latin.  He  was  .'.initially 
■  till  tSU't,  when  he  went  to  Athens,  On.,  and  became 
(dirge  Him-.' 

this,  the  apparatus  of  this  department  had  been 
flhmugh   IN-v.  Dr.  Saiuud   Wkwood  (Yale  College, 
.Conn,     lie  gave,  in   1787,  £100  towards  a  fund  of 
[»llil.»s,.phical    instruments.'     Dr.  Iticliard  Price 

.    L 1 and.  when   the  cost  exceeded   the  som 

I'd  ihai  the  college  would  accept  this  difference  as  his 

■  •  Oilier  departments;  in  May,  1781,  Iter.  Kicbard 
1.  GMlueily  a  fellow  of  the  corporation,  gave  200 
-  1. 1'  uiii.li  were  for  a  professorship  of  Hebrew 
..I,.-. i  mrs.6  This  land  was  leased  foi'81 ,506.67,  and 
■.t..  frt.riMl.  In  January,  1 781',  Dr.  Daniel  Latlirop, 
ilWgf.  17:;:;  ,  let)  in  his  will  jCilKI  furthe  permanent 

i    I  .7      .!..!. u  ]>.  Cli:iiu|iliii.     J.  L.  Kiu(i»l.y,  -'7. 

i,  W  .■;      I. if.  of  .T.-iiih  Mt-Ins  liv  Win.  M.  Meigs. 
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fond,  while  Rev.  Samuel  Lockwood,  D.  D.,  at  his  death  in  1791,  left 
$1,122  for  the  library,  in  addition  to  his  previous  gifts,1  For  the 
library,  previous  to  this,  in  1777,  Rev.  Thomas  Buggies,  of  Guilford, 
had  left  £10,2  and  in  1787  Rev.  John  Erskine,  of  Edinburg,  gave  120 
volumes.  In  1783,  Jacob  R.  Riviera  of  Leicester,  Mass.,  gave  to  the  col- 
lege a  portrait  of  President  Stiles's  learned  Hebrew  correspondent, 
Rabbi  Ilagim  Isaac  Carigal.3 

In  1700  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer,  gave  an  annual  premium 
for  the  best  composition,  as  uan  encouragement  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language.™ 

PHI   BETA    KAPPA. 

In  President  Stiles's  time  was  brought  to  Yale  the  first  of  its  existing 
societies.  On  December  5,  1776,  just  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, some  students  of  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia, 
meeting  at  the  Apollo  Hall  of  the  old  Raleigh  tavern  at  Williamsburg, 
formed  the  first  American  college  fraternity.  From  this  beginning 
has  sprung  the  society  life  of  most  of  our  colleges  and  the  later  organi- 
zations have  patterned  alter  their  prototype  far  more  closely  than  they 
now  know  or  admit.  The  influence  of  the  society  has  been  the  most 
potent  one  which  went  forth  from  the  old  college  in  tidewater  Virginia. 
The  founders  of  <P  If  K  had  at  first  no  design  of  extending  the  society 
beyond  their  college.  After  a  year  or  so  a  plan  was  considered  of 
extendiug  it  through  the  different  colleges  of  the  State,  but  there  was 
no  idea  of  founding  branches  in  other  States  till  a  Yale  man  api>eared, 
Mr.  Elisha  Parmele,  who  had  studied  for  two  years  at  Yale,  and  then 
went  to  Harvard,  where  he  graduated  in  1778.  In  the  fall  of  the 
following  year  he  went  South  for  his  health,  which  was  failing.  He 
stopped  at  Williamsburg,  met  the  <P  H  K  men  there,  and  became 
charmed  with  them  and  their  society.  A  grand  idea  was  evolved.  It 
was,  that,  by  establishing  branches  of  this  secret  society  in  the  different 
colleges  of  the  country,  mutual  aid  would  be  given  in  literature  aud 
the  educated  men  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  being  knit 
together  by  ties  of  friendship,  would  draw  more  closely  together  the 
several  States  of  the  great  nation  which  had  just  been  founded.  So 
the  men  at  William  and  Mary,  calling  their  chapter  the  Alpha  of 
Virginia,  gave  to  Mr.  Parmele  two  charters,  dated  December  4,  1779, 
to  establish  "meetings"  of  their  fraternity  at  "the  two  New  England 
universities,"  Harvard  and  Yale.  Returning  home,  he  initiated  four 
Yale  men  at  his  home  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  on  April  4,  1780,  and  on  No- 
vember 13,  1780,  established  at  Yale  the  Alpha  of  Connecticut,  by 
initiating  twelve  graduates  and  several  seniors  and  juniors.  A  year 
latei,on  September  5,1781,  the  Alpha  of  Massachusetts  was  eatab- 

1  Dexter,  Yale  University,  43.  » Bald  win'«  Yale  College. 

•  Yale  Book,  1, 186,  . « Yale  Book,  i,  U&. 
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I.  The  mother  chapter  perished  in  the  Yorktown 
;  but  its  two  daughters  grew  and  flourished.  The 
i  fortnightly,  and  in  later  years,  when  interest  waned, 
,,  in  winter.  At  them  were  delivered  orations; 
limes  convivial  meetings  were  held,  at  which  "the 
'  Bowed.  Tho  initiation  nupper  was  held  annually, 
pst  ?1.W,  and  the  faculty  abolished  it  aa  being  too 

r87j  began  the  long  series  of  *  il  K  orations  and  poems 
,  which  were  formerly  so  prominent  a  feature  of  that 
tO  delivered  by  such  men  as  Edward  Everett.  Many 
nl  jioeius  were  printed,  and  from  1835  to  1871  there 
■  celebration.  In  1-SOS,  tho  chapter  issued  its  first 
ast.  in  It*-)-,  contained  tho  names  of  1,700  members. 
he  society  was  manifested  by  outsiders  at  the  first, 
sly  took,  stole,  and  carried  away  tho  society's  trunk 
8,"  December  19,  1780,  and  July  20,  17S7. 
In;;  to  the  an(i-masonic  excitement,  the,  secrecy  of  the 
It  took  in  at  first  one-half,  and  after  a  very  few 
cla«s,  and  gradually  became  a  society  of  "high 
[ways  those  who  stood  first  in  scholarship.  As 
,  it  lost  importance  and  finally  was  dissolved  in 


pd,  and  now.  taking  the  men  who  receive  a  phfJo- 
iii  :it  either  junior  or  senior  appointments,  it  sup- 
pge.  Many  a  man  lias  his  exertions  at  his  studies 
<.ii  by  a  desire  to  get  one  of  those  coveted  ap- 
y  about  one  seventh  of  the  class  attain,  so  as  to 
idee  of  scholarship,  the  #  /(  A'  key.  The  society 
gc  an  cvi.llciit  course  of  lectures  during  the 


later 

in  th< 


cd  Slates  Senut 


LAST    DAYS. 

a  ted  Joel  Harlow,  poet  and  di- 
:he  I'nited  States  Treasury  and 
h  -Meigs.  la  tho  class  of  1779 
i  meet  kid's  supreme  court,  and 
Vssor  of  law  in  the  col- 
ss  of  1780.  Chancellor 
eeticut,  and  Daniel  Far- 
>f  the  last-named  State, 
k-f  justice  of  Counecti- 
or,  graduated  in  1783,  and 
rmoiit  University,  waa 


i  Y.dr,  yjl-1'31.    Yalo  Hook,  I,  33-1. 
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in  tlio  graduating  class  with  Judge  David  Daggett,  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  head  of  the  law  school  for  many  years;  lie  v.  Abiel  Holmes, 
D.  D.,  the  well-known  historian  of  that  day,  author  of  the  "  American 
Annals"  and  biographer  of  President  Stiles;  Rev.  Jedediah  Morse, 
whose  large  two-volumed  geography  was  the  authority  for  many  years 
in  the  United  States,  lie  v.  R.  8.  Storrs,  and  John  Cotton  Smith,  the 
last  governor  of  Connecticut  under  the  old  colonial  charter.  Ray 
Greene,  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  was  an  alumnus  of 
1784,  and  Samuel  Huntington,  governor  of  Ohio,  with  his  sucoojBor, 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  who  was  also  Postmaster-General,  left  Tale  a 
year  later.  Iu  17SG  graduated  Stanley  Griswold,  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  and  in  1787,  Rev.  Azcl  Backus,  first  president  of  Hamil- 
ton College;  Christopher  Ellery,  United  States  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island;  Gideon  Granger,  Postmaster-General,  and  Abraham  Nott, 
judge  of  South  Carolina's  supreme  court.  In  1788  the  class  contained 
in  its  numbers  James  Lanman,  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut; 
Jeremiah  Mason,  who  held  the  same  position  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
John  Wordsworth,  attorney-general  of  New  York.  Seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty -nine  was  the  year  of  graduation  of  John  T.  Peters,  judge  of 
the  Connecticut  supreme  court,  and  John  Stearns,  M.  p.,  a  noted  physi- 
cian in  New  York.  The  celebrated  divine,  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  Griffin, 
president  of  Williams  College,  and  Samuel  Jones,  judge  of  the  supremo 
court  of  New  York,  were  graduated  in  1790.  Stephen  Elliott,  the 
botanist  of  South  Carolina;  Judge  James  Gould,  a  professor  iu  the 
famous  Litchfield  Law  School,  and  Gen.  Peter  R.  Porter,  Secretary  of 
War,  were  in  the  class  of  1791. 

In  1792  graduated  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin;  William 
If arehant,  judge  of  Rhode  Island's  supreme  court;  Roger  M.  Sherman, 
and  Asa  Chapman,  who  held  the  same  honor  in  Connecticut;  James  C. 
Eaten,  on  whom  the  same  honor  was  conferred  in  Bermuda,  and  Wil- 
liam Botsford,  also  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Brunswick. 
Truly  a  judicial  class.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  first  president  of  Mid* 
dlebury  College,  and  later  president  of  Dickinson  College,  was  grad- 
uated in  1793.  John  Elliott,  United  States  Senator  from  Georgia,  was 
a  year  later,  in  the  class  with  Ezekiel  Bacon,  Comptroller  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  chief  judge  of  the  Connecticut 
supreme  court,  and  Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  professor  of  logic  and  ethics 
at  Union  College. 

In  1795  the  last  class  of  the  administration  of  President  Stiles 
graduated  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  who  was  later  to  be  himself  president 
of  the  college,  and  Mathew  B.  Talmadge,  United  States  district  judge 
for  New  York.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  one  is  struck  with  the 
number  of  eminent  names  among  Yale's  alumni.  Proficiency  in  math- 
ematics was  the  recognized  test  of  scholarship.1 

1  Autobiography  of  Lyman  licockor,  i,  Harpera,  30,  700. 
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of  President  Stiles':*  term  of  office1  skepticism  and 
■  prevalent,  and  many  of  the  students  were  infected 
i  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  D'AIembert.  It  has 
iat  but  one  student  wan  a  Christian  when  President 
Ice,  though  that  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration. 
students  were  said  to  have  become  worse  than 


allot-  h  short  illness  of  four  days,  President  Stiles 
ST.'     In  the  word's  of  Yale's  latest  historian — 
r.l  powers,  unremittingly,  for  seventeen  years  ill  a.  diffl- 
\:e  of  tin-  rullw,  nuil  hail  seen  it  advance  steadily  in  solid 
reputation.     Though  genuinely  simple  in  bis  private  char- 
s  nl<out  |1»-  iletailn  cit"  official  dignity  and  fostered,  Id  the 
I,  all  Hie  tnilitinnal  orders  and  ceremonies  of  the  place.* 
|  In-  accorded  an  honored  place  among  Yale'B  presi- 
bli-  aid  he  obtained  from  the  Slate. 


-1'ki; 


TIMOTHY    I>\VIGHT  (1705-1817). 


litatioii  a*  to  President  Stilcs's  successor.  In  June, 
Ight  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  place;  he  accepted  in 
acted  into  office  September  S,  the  day  before  com- 
i  bom  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  May,  1752,  and 
II  1760.  lie  was  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
In-  had  written  much  of  the  "Conquestof  Canaan," 
.  in  i  liven  luniks.  In  1771  he  was  made  tutor, 
ir  >i\yi-ars/  In  1  771',  at  the  taking  of  his  master's 
I  a  dissertation  on  the  ■■  History.  Eloquence,  and 
1  While  a  tutor,  he  advanced  the  interest  in  the 
ad  gave  lectures  on  style  and  composition.  He 
|ul.  at  the  resignation  of  President  Daggett,  he  was 
•  -tinl.  nts.  that  they  signed  a  petition  to  t  he  Cor- 
avchiiii.  ilmtiglt  nut  yet  L'li  years  old.  madePresi- 
,,|. ;,■•<!  imin  guiiig  lwfore  the  Corporation  only  by 

a  Chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  In  1783, 
i  at  (in-vntii-ld  1 1  MI.  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
I'ltl  ui  Vale  College  While  there,  he  founded  an 
,nl.'  mil  only  preparatory  to,  but  also  parallel  with 
In  the  1  m-lve  years  he  remained  there,  lie  instructed 
v  H'ceiviu^  young  ladies  as  students,  made  his 


i    ]ir 


iahed    ;, 


whirl],  it  in  • 
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school  one  of  the  very  first  in  the  country,  where  women  were  tanght 
the  higher  branches.1  lie  early  became  noted  for  great  aptness  to  learn, 
for  his  power  of  application  and  of  retaining  facts,  his  intense  love  of 
knowledge  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  highest  order.  His  election 
fitly  came  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  near  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth,  with  whose  progress  and  vigor  he  was  so  much  in 
sympathy.  It  was  a  favorable  moment  for  the  college.  President  Stiles 
had  made  it  harmonious  with  the  State,  and  the  country  at  large  was 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  prostration  consequent  upon  the  Revolution 
and  the  subsequent  unsettled  times.  Still  there  was  much  room 
for  work  in  the  college  itself;  the  number  of  students  had  fallen  off  to 
little  over  100;  the  buildings,  except  the  new  dormitory,  required  re- 
pairs; the  course  of  instruction  needed  broadening;  the  income,  even 
with  the  late  additions,  did  not  equal  the  expenses,  and  tuition  was 
largely  depended  upon;  irreligion  was  rampant;  and  the  faculty  con- 
sisted only  of  a  President,  Professor,  and  three  Tutors. 

President  I)  wight  determined  to  follow  President  Stiles's  plan  of  hav- 
ing peraiauent  professors,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Yale  a  true 
national  university.  II is  owu  great  reputation  "gave  an  importance 
and  character  to  the  institution,  which  it  had  never  enjoyed  before."* 
He  tried  to  expand  the  college,  so  that  it  migh'j  provide  suitable  train- 
ing fortheleadersof  theyoung  Nation,  and  succeeded  well.  Heawakeued 
the  interest  of  his  pupils,  kept  harmony  in  the  faculty,  aud  with  the 
aid  of  his  Professors  made  Yale  a  national  institution,  with  students 
from  nearly  every  State.3  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  government 
of  the  College,  and  was  extremely  successful,  relying  much  on  his  per- 
sonal influence.  It  is  stated  that  "no  one  ever  understood  young  men 
better .*  Under  him  the  system  of  pecuniary  fines  was  abolished  and 
the  "Freshman  Laws"  done  away  with  in  1804.  Under  him  arose  the 
esprit  de  corps,  that  "Yale  spirit,'1  which  has  so  bound  together  the  grad- 
uates to  their  Alma  Mater  aud  to  each  other  aud,  in  the  athletic  field,  has 
so  often  snatched  a  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat.  He  was  hopeful 
indisposition,  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country4  and  especially  of  New 
England,  and  an  abhorrer  of  slavery.  His  conversational  ability  was 
remarkable,  his  manner  always  that  of  a  gentleman,  "his  bearing 
and  person  of  a  noble  mien,  his  form  erect  and  full  of  dignity,  his  face 
beaming  with  intelligence  ami  virtue,  and  his  whole  appearance  im- 
pressive and  imposing."  lie  was  "never  at  a  loss  what  to  say  and 
Beemedtoftayeveiythinginthcbcstmanner.''*    "As a  man,  as  a  citizen, 

a  scholar,  as  a  theologian,  as  a  benefactor  of  his  own  and  succeeding 

1  Am.  Journal  of  Ed.,  v,  567.     (Dmison  Oluiatcd.)    College  Book,  79. 
•College  Book,  TO-SO.     Yale  Book,  I,  113. 
•Yale  Book,  1,118. 
♦J.  L.  Kingsley,  30. 
•Tile  Book,  i)  123. 
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>  bfl  nuked  among  the  lbremoet  men  of  (.he  county 
Professor  Dexter  calls  him — 

.in  miv  '  personality,  most  b  I  null  latins  »*  »n  instructor  and 
i  [iii-.u  her.  Dr.  Uwi^hl's  direct  influenco  upon  the  etn dents 
[Hum  I  liat  exerted  by  arty  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  not  the 
i  Ii..  -."i  I'n'sidrnt  to  ninimit  to  Mm  also  thr?  College  pastorate, 
ipik-I'I  uf  tho  theology  »f  his  pram!  fat  her,  Jonathan  Edwards, 

n i-  with  tin;  jin-vai Lin;*  views  among  tho  fellows,  who  had 

•  <m  i  in .<d  in  111  ling  tho  I'rufrssorahip  of  Divinity  and,  meaa- 

ll.i-  '.  ,.-t  iudueuee  fur  pood,  which  thus  o [..  •  i :  h  1  before  liiiu, 
i..l  ftpj«eti:itcd.  Popular  infidelity  was  met  pad  vanquished  j 
ollPga  C'hnr.  h  was  revived  and  built  tip,  and  the  result- was 
■ut.-d  taiipi.rarity  till  1*V  ho  was  then  formally  invited  to 
■U.-li  b*  h"-l'l  with  the  Presidency  till  his  death.  ■ 
E-roftwor  of  Kngtish  Literature  and  ( >ratory,  and  ns 
phy.'  Tims,  as  Spragno  say 9,  "he  continued  through 
:il  lifMo  discharge  the  appropriate  duties  of  four  dis- 
f  which  might  have  furnished  ample  employment  for 
ii-  furthermore  taught  theology  to  a class of  resident 
thorn  were  men  ;is  distinguished  as  Closes  Stuart, 
id  N.  W,  Taylor. n  His  personal  religions]  effort* 
l  were  iiiiiny  and  successful;  he  "boldly  and  fear- 
idetits  to  s-tate  i  heir  doubts  to  him  and  triumphantly 
n  infidel  !ii»iiments."7  IT e  went  to  the  student*' 
in  'ii  jr  then  them  in  tlieirreligions  life.'     His  sermons 

lege  pulpit  form  his  chief  literary  work,  and  have 
Unity  and  influence.     President  Porter  says  of  him 


rfrf 


from  scholastic  tcrmmolofrj 
tiiiu.  He  welcomed  and  nsad  taw 
r.-b.  Hi-  bad  a  poet's  sensibilities) 
theology  was  immensely  popular, 
infidelity  of  his  times,  have  been 

important  BervlrcM  which  bo  ron- 
-nl  theology,  hare  not  so  often  been 

and  defended  hero  was  not  taught 
1  energetic   force,  because  it  was 


Dwijrht,  the  number  of  students 
l.-rf)  in  IT'.Ki  and  1UT  in  1S00.10     In 
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1790  he  was  active  in  founding  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences, 

THE   YALE   CAMPUS. 

When  President  Dwight  took  office  only  the  southern  p$rt  of  the 
college  square  was  owned  by  the  institution.  Directly  north  of  the 
buildings  and  within  100  feet  of  South  Middle,  stood  the  jail  and  court- 
house of  the  county.  Aided  by  James  Hillhonse,  the  able  treasurer  to 
the  college,  President  Dwight  entered  upou  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  purchase,  in  1709  and  1800,  of  the  "county  lots,"  for  $1,000  and 
the  building  of  a  new  jail.  At  the  same  time  other  lots  were  bought, 
so  that  the  college  owned  the  entire  front  of  the  present  campus,  though 
some  of  the  lots  on  the  other  side  along  High  street  were  not  pur- 
chased till  some  thirty  years  ago.1 

BERKELEY  HALL,   CONNECTICUT   LYCEITM,   AND  PRESIDENT'S  HOUSE. 

The  growth  in  buildings  during  the  early  part  of  President  D  wight's 
period  was  considerable.  In  1797,  South  Middle  was  repaired  and  a 
fourth  story  added,  making  it  like  South,  which  uniformity  was  thought 
fine.  In  1708,  the  Commons  Hall  was  enlarged3  and  a  year  later 
the  old  President's  house  was  sold  and  a  new  one  was  built  of  wood 
on  the  lately  acquired  land,  near  where  Battell  Chapel  now  is.  This 
was  occupied  by  Presidents  Dwight  and  Day,  but  President  Woolsey 
preferring  to  live  in  a  house  of  his  own,  it  was  used  for  some  years  as 
a  home  for  the  new  scientific  school,  and  finally  was  torn  down  in  I860.3 

On  November  4, 1800,  it  was  voted,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  State 
grant,  to  erect  a  new  dormitory  and  Berkeley  Hall  was  completed  two 
years  later.  The  name  given  in  houor  of  the  good  bishop  did  not  last 
long.  It  was  soon  called  North  Col  lege,4  and,  after  another  was  erected 
to  the  north  of  it,  it  took  its  present  name  of  North  Middle.  It  was 
built  exactly  like  the  other  dormitories,  except  that  the  rooms  were  orig- 
inally intended  for  three  persons  instead  of  two.  It  stands  now  much 
as  it  did  then.  The  rear  entrances,  however,  of  it  and  all  the  other 
buildings  in  the  u  Brick  Bow  "  were  nailed  up  in  1871  for  some  inscruta- 
ble reason,  known  only  to  the  faculty.  About  that  time  water  and  gas 
were  put  in  the  building,  which  has  been  heated  with  steam  since  1875.* 

At  the  same  time  that  it  was  voted  to  build  a  dormitory,  the  decision 
was  made  to  construct  a  buildiug  to  be  known  as  the  Connecticut 
Lyceum,  for  recitations,  library,  and  chemical  laboratory,  to  be  paid  for 

also  from  the  State  grant  of  1792.4    The  first  half  of  the  name  has  been 

•     ■  ^ — — . — ^— 

>  Yale  Book,  1, 118,  201.     (Hod.  Henry  White.) 

•Yale  Book,  i,  119. 

•Dexter,  Yale  Univewity,  53.     Yale  Book,  J,  463.    (W.  L.  Kingaky.) 

« J.  L.  Ktagaley,  33. 

»  Yak  Book,  i,  408.    (Bar.  J.  P.  Peten.) 
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Mill  is  called  I  he  Lyceum.  Four  years  earlier,  on 
(In-  corporation  had  voted  to  buy  bind  north  of 
mtlil  ii  house  liko  the  chapel;'  hut,  for  pecnniary 
i  ini-  years.  It  was  now  completed,  with  North 
stand*  south  of  it.  It  contained  seven  recitation 
mil  six  fur  lower  classes;  the  chemical  laboratory, 
am!  tin- library,  then  consisting  of  7,000  volumes.* 
t  end  of  the  building  was  called  the  Theological 
President  Dwight  taught  the  seniors.  In  1824 
to  the  then  new  chapel  and  the  room  left  vacant 
u  :M  Chamber. 

the  clock  and  bell  wore  in  Lyceum,  where  the 

'  bell  Kt ill  arouse  students  from  morning  slum- 

icm  to  prayers  and  church.1    Looking  at  these  build - 

|v  Ion  sly  built,  President  Dwight  wrote,  a  few  years 

■ig*  are  plain,  but  so  arranged  as  to  strike  the  mind 

«'.'t.  the  corporation  passed  a  vote,  to  which  the  cam- 
I  bflftnty,  '•  that  trees  should  be  set  ont  next  spring 
BoUof'  buildings,  in  such  order  as  shall  best  con- 
•  and  beauty,"'  and  thus  Yale  has  her  elms,  and 
ton  i>f  St.  Elihn  loves  the  spot  where  the  elm  tree 

■  ■    \Al.K   rS»F,R   1'IEESIDKNT   mVIGUT. 

1,  in  IT!**!  the  State  of  Connecticut  extended  the 

ji-ars  unthing  more  came  from  the  State;  but 

ihutt-d.  "for  the  support  of  literature  and 

*   eccivi-d  from  the  T'uited  States  for  outlay  in 

.1  a   pait  of  this,  aniotintiiig  to  *S,7S5.70,  went  to 

l    tt'ohott.    late    Secretary  <.f  (he   Tnitcd    States 

b  in    I^T.the  inter,  ,-t  of  which  was  to  go  to  the 

-1.:.  left    l,!HK)  acres  of  land  in  Holland,  Vt, 

I  iilh-gi-.  17!M  ...f  Wheeling.  W.Va.,  left  $3,000 

i-t-ii  applied    lo  the  use  .if  the  library.1     Yet 

i.      u«do\  i  "itld  write  in    1  SIT  the  "  income  from 

than  *  Iimhi.-"-     1'ndcr  President  Dwight  tlie 

.,-.,;       In    isn I    Pr.if.  Silliman  was  sent  to  Europe 


..  KiiiH> 

of  Yale 


(J.  L.  Kiugsley.) 
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to  buy  apparatus,  and  did  not  return  till  Juno,  1806.  The  collection  in 
mineralogy,  at  first  small,  was  much  increased  in  1807  by  the  purchase 
of  the  varied  collection  of  1,500  specimens  which  belonged  to  Benjamin 
Perkins,  of  New  York.  (Yale  College  1790.)  In  1810,  through  the  efforts 
of  President  Dwight  and  Prof.  Silliman  about  one-half  of  the  cabinet 
of  Col.  George  Gibbs,  of  Newport,  It.  I.,  was  loaned  to  the  college  and 
put  in  a  room  in  South  Middle.  In  1812,  the  rest  of  it  was  brought 
there,  the  collection  numbering  in  all  over  10,000  specimens.1 

THREE  NEW  PROFESSOUS — SILLIMAN,  DAY,  KINGSLEY. 

Prof.  Meigs,  who  had  practiced  law  in  Bermuda  and  had  returned 
thence  in  179-4  because  of  the  ostracism  he  had  incurred  from  his  defense 
of  American  vessels  seized  under  the  British  orders  of  1793,  was  a 
Republican,  and  as  Dwight  wa3  an  intense  Federalist,1  there  was 
friction  between  them,  which  resulted  in  Meigs  leaving  to  become 
President  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1801.3  In  1812  he  became 
Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States,  and  later  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  Office.  lie  first  made  public  agents  under  him  keep  meteoro- 
logical tables.  Previous  to  his  leaving,  in  1798,  preparatory  measures 
were  taken  for  a  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  ITistory,  and 
Ebenezer  Grant  Marsh  (Yale  College,  1795)  was  made  Instructor  in 
Hebrew  on  Salter's4  gift.    He  lived  only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1804. 

In  1801,  however,  President  Dwight  inaugurated  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing successful  tutors  permanent  professors,  aud,  instead  of  taking 
celebrated  men,  chose  young  graduates,5  as  these  latter  would  ren- 
der more  valuable  service  to  the  institution  with  Which  the  interests  of 
their  whole  career  would  be  from  the  first  identified.  One  of  the 
great  secrets  of  his  success  was  his  rare  sagacity  in  selecting  men,  and 
he  chose  three  young  men  for  the  new  professors,  who  remained  con- 
nected with  the  college  for  half  a  century,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
fame  and  worth.  Jeremiah  Day  was  only  28,  Benjamin  Silliman  23, 
and  James  L.  Kingsley  27,  when  chosen  to  their  offices.6 

Jeremiah  Day,  later  to  bo  Dwight's  successor,  was  the  first  chosen, 
in  1801,  to  be  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  but, 
through  ill  health,  did  not  begin  his  work  till  two  years  later.  Born 
at  Washington,  Conn.,  August  3,  1773,  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1795, 
and  was  at  once  selected  by  President  Dwight  to  bo  his  successor  in 

>  J.  L.  Kingslcy,  33, 34. 

•  J.  L.  Kingsley,  19. 

•  Dexter,  Yale  University,  48  *q. 
«  Tale  Book,  l,  115. 

•  8cribner,  XI,  777  §q.  (II.  A.  Ileem).     Yale  Hook,  I,  114. 

•  Dexter  Yale  University,  48  •?.  (Now  £uglander,  Oct.,  1867,  Pre*.  Woolsey's 
Ann.  Address.) 
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['ret-midd  UilL     From  179&-D8  ho  was  a  tutor  at 

I  and  then  at  Yale  till  1801. '     On  bis  assuming  bis 
■bund  a  ,:.eat  need  of  text- books,  which  be  at  once 

Jpnly,  wriiiug  a  scries  of  mathematical  test-books, 
{  -d  v,  ill  everywhere,  and  were-  long  in  use.  The  spe- 
m  in  said  to  have  becQ  tlmt  "  every  process  of 
Ireaaouing  was  worked  out,  patiently  and  distinctly, 
(■•-i'S-ivi-  steps."*2 

,  mi  illiniums  of  1T9G,  was  next  ohoseu  in  1802  as 

lUlry  and  Natural  History.     II«  was  born  at  North 

gust  8,   1779,  was  Tutor  at  Vale  for  some  years 

lied  law,  and  was  just  admitted  to  the  bar,  when 

■hhip.     Aftc  two  years  of  study  with  Dr.  Wood- 

|lj-hni.  ha  ?ivc.  bis  lirst  lectures  in  1804.     He  then 

.ml  after  studying  there  fourteen  mouths  at  Edin- 

,  i.  tamed  and  resume  1  his  lectures.    When  he  took 

nj  almoSl  no  text -books;  chemistry  and  mineralogy 

i  ■;,     "no  inn-  knew  the  name*  of  the  college  minerals, 

Lily  a  iv  (  tft"  among  the  apparatus.    lie  was  a  pioneer 

jotigliL  his    Indents  to  a  new  field,  in  which  he  urged 

isiasm  ttud  personal  magnetism.     His  maimers  were 

I'riiuciits  brilliant;  his  oratorical  ]>owers  such  that 

lum-n   to  deliver  public  addresses  for  the  College. 

,  .  :  ■  ;.  il, '  -as  an  ardent  lover  of  science."     In  1818 

nvriran  .tuariial  of  Science  and  Art,*'  which  he  con- 

.  1  jiving  it  I'mallyiri  the  hands  of  his  sou,  Benja- 

■  d  his  r-.ii  in  law,  James  I).  Dana.     It  is  still  pub- 

icled  by  I'm:*.  .1. 1>.  and  K.  S.  Dana.     Prof.  Sillimaa 

it  a  Reu'ogh.il  survey,  which  is  believed  to  have 

fn-   I  "uitcd  Statt-.-;    delivered   frequent  lectures  in 

!     in .■■      \aluahlc  contributions  to  science,  ami  con- 

uction  lit  Yule  tiil   ls.Vi.     His  honored  life  ended 

vi  inber  -I.  lMil.:     la  his  memory  has  been  erected  a 

•-.it  tic- 1  mi  tln-a-t  corner  of  College  quadrangle,  and 

II  ill  look*  down  upon  the  scenes  with  which  be  was  so 


.    the 


tins  trin  of  illustrious  profes- 
r,  after  his  death,  but  with  a 

lsn.->  ha  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
,-.  In  1817  the  hint  of  these 
i  l&'Jl  the  Hebrew  instruction 
aratc  professorship  of  Creek 
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being  established,  he  thenceforth  confined  himself  to  teaching  Latin 
till  1851,  when  he  ceased  instruction.  lie  was  born  at  Windham, 
Conn.,  August  28, 1773;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1799;  was  Tutor  there 
from  1801  till  he  became  Professor.  He  was  also  College  librarian 
from  1805  to  1824. 

Prof.  Thacher  said,  in  a  commemorative  discourse,  he  had  "  a  love 
of  thorough,  substantial  learning,  united  with  a  habit  of  great  accuracy 
and  exactness  in  its  acquisition,  a  general  appetite  for  the  nutrimentum 
spirit  ugy  which  eminently  fitted  him  for  an  academic  life.  He  was  des- 
tined to  accomplish  as  great  a  work,  so  far  as  the  literary  advancement 
of  the  institution  is  concerned,  as  has  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
person  who  has  ever  been  connected  with  it."  His  influence  was  great 
to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and  to  advance  the  standards  of 
scholarship.  He  was  an  advocate  of  thorough  work,  and  influenced  the 
College  towards  its  determined  and  persistent  hostility  to  shams.  He 
was  himself  a  model  scholar,  and  av as  keen  in  appreciating  all  scholarly 
effort.  His  "  best  energies  were  given  to  the  elegant  literature  of  ancient 
times,"  and,  combining  '*  accuracy  with  a  cultivated  taste,"  he  led  his 
pupils  through  accuracy  to  elegance.  In  nearly  every  department  of 
learning  he  was  a  master,  and  as  President  Woolsey  said,  Dwight  "per- 
ceived in  him  those  rare  qualities  which  the  College  needed.*1  He 
issued  editions  of  Latin  classics,  and  in  1835  wrote  an  excellent  history 
of  Yale  College.  After  being  connected  with  Yale  over  fifty  years,  he 
died  in  New  Haven  August  31, 1852. 

STUDENTS  UNDER   PBBSIDElfT  DWIGHT. 

With  such  instruction  there  could  not  fail  to  be  good  students.  In 
1796  graduated  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  President  of  Hamilton  and  Middle- 
bury  Colleges,  and  Prof.  Silliman.  Henry  Baldwin,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  Be  v.  Lyman  Beecher,  the  illustrious  divine; 
Samuel  A.  Foot,  United  States  Senator  and  Governor  of  Connecticut; 
Bev.  Bethel  Judd,  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  H<L, 
and  Horatio  Seymour,  United  States  Senator  from  Vermont,  were 
all  alumni  of  1797.  William  Bristol,  United  States  District  Judge  for 
Connecticut;  Jeremiah  Mason  and  J.  Wood  worth,  Judges  in  New 
York,  were  graduated  a  year  later;  and  in  1799  Joel  Doolittle,  Judge  of 
the  Vermont  Supreme  Court;  l)r.  Eli  Ives,  Professor  in  the  Medical 
School  and  President  of  the  National  Medical  Society;  Pro!  Kingsley, 
and  Bev.  Moses  Stuart,  the  renowned  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  at 
Andorer,  were  in  the  graduating  class.  In  1801  Peter  Hitchcock, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  who  held 
like  office  in  New  York ;  Joseph  Trumbull,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
and  John  Wales,  United  States  Senator  from  I>elaware,  were  gradu- 

1  TUachart  Commnmorati  vs  Diicourao,  Oct.,  1852.   Collage  Book,  8L    Blake's  Blag. 
Die.    Yale  Book,  i,  117. 
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It  the  class  contained  Isaac  C.  Bates,  United  States 

Hssacunsrtts;    Jessup  N.  Couch,  Judge  of  the  Ohio 

.  Jeremiah  Evarts,  of  the   American    Board  of 

I     Foreign  Missions;    Rev.  David  Dudley  Field,  a 

I  mure  famous  pods;  Rev.  Daniel  Haskell,  Presi- 

livcrsity;  Samuel  Hubbard,  Judge  in  the  Massa- 

1  Court;  William  Maxwell,  President  of  Hampden- 

|  Hi  Pond,  Governor  of  Connecticut;    Rev. 

in,  President  of  Eastern   Tennessee  College,  and 

,  Governor  of  Connecticut  aud  United  States  Sena- 

Jitriona  class. 

Hmo;j  wo  find  the  names  of  Samuel  Church,  Chief  Judge 

■iprenio  Court;  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  President  of 

^ and  Rev.  Horace  Holley.  President  of  Transylvania 

i  C  Calhoun   in  1804  became  an  alumnus  of  Tale. 

i  said  (lint— 

is  seat  in  CoiigroM  ami  was  seen  to  rise  up  nt  once  to  the  place 

le  nnkfl  of  veteran  statesmen  received  the  law  nt  his  Hpa,  U 

in  Yale  College,  where  he  hail  been  cdnratcd.     It  was  just 

'the  College— tradition*  seven  years  old— lad  anticipated. 

ielf.  impnued  by  tho  display  of  his  (aleuts  anil  courage  in 

•Kim,  bad  i.ulidi-utly  predated  that  Calhoun  would  be  Preei- 


1  law  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School.     It  is  noteworthy 

of  Slates'  rights  received  his  early  training  frum 

s  in   tho  Union  State  of  Connecticut.      With  him 

bt.  Christopher  E.  Gadsden,  Bishop  of  South  Cam- 

n,  Attorney-General  of  South  Carolina;   John  P. 

|if  Mississippi's  Supremo  Court;  Royal  R.  U  in  man,  the 

ISenm-lt  Tyler,  President  of  Dartmouth  College; 

tho  Theological  Seminary  at  East  Windsor  HUL 

|uplm-y,  I'usid.iit   of  Amhcist  College,  aud  Rev.  T. 

urn 'tii'iiii  heaf'and  Dumh  Asylum,  graduated  in 

I  iter  Clark  liissell,  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  Pro- 

I  Law  School,  was  :in  alumnus  in  the  same  class  witfc 

i.  I'r.'.i-l.'iiT  of  Mississippi  College;  James  Gadsden, 

i\ud  Cramer  nf  Hie  treaty  by  which  the  '-Gadsden 

|'1<  <1  to  our  national  domain;  Jahcz  W,  Huntington, 

r  IV Connecticut;  and  William  Tully,  M.  D., 

cal  School  at  Castleton,  Vt. 

iduotedTlioddeiis  Kelts,  United  States  Senator  from 

(li.uti  Dubois.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  South  Carolina; 

Judge  i<i  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;   Rev.  Na- 

llie  famous  theologian;  Alexander  U.  Stevens,  M. 

|h>-  N<-«    V.Tk  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 


6  (J.  Lemritt). 
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and  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  and  Thomas  S.  Grimk6,  the 
eminent  South  Carolina  lawyer. 

In  1808  the  class  had  such  members  as  Charles  I.  Battell,  Judge  of  the 
Indiana  Supreme  Court;  James  A.  Ilillhouse,  a  poet  of  no  mean  repu- 
tation in  his  day;  Ralph  I.  Ingersoll,  Minister  to  Russia;  Jonathan 
Knight,  M.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Medical  School  and  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association ;  (larrick  Mallery,  Judge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court;  and  Silas  "W.  Robbins,  Judge  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Supreme  Court. 

In  1800  graduated  Josiah  "NY.  Uibbs,  Professor  in  the  Theological 
School,  and  Ilcnry  M.  Waite,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme 
Court.  Edward  Avery,  Judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  William  W. 
Ellsworth,  Governor  cf  Connecticut;  Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  College 
Pastor  for  manv  rears;  Rev.  Chauncev  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric  and  later  of  the  Pastoral  Charge;  Frederic  Grimkd,  Judge  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Abraham  R.  llasbrouck,  President  of  Rutgers 
College;  and  Samuel  F.  I-.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  were 
all  members  ot  the  class  of  1810. 

In  1811  were  graduated  M.  L.  Rennett,  a  Judge  in  Vermont;  Roger 
S.  Baldwin,  Governor  of  Connecticut  and  United  States  Senator;  Levin 
Monson  and  Sela  R.  Strong,  Judges  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court; 
I).  II.  Raymond,  Judge  in  Louisiana;  Samuel  T.  Phelps,  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont;  and  Francis  Granger,  United  States  Postmas- 
ter-General. 

Among  the  alumni  of  1812  were  E.  W.  Baldwin,  President  of  Wabash 
College;  John  Davis,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  United  States 
Senator;  Edward  Delafield,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  and  Isaac  T.  Preston,  Judge  of  the  Louis- 
iana Supreme  Court. 

In  1813  the  class  contained  George  E.  Badger,  United  States  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy;  David 
B.  Douglass,  President  of  Keuyon  College;  Elias  K.  Kane,  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois;  Rev.  Augustus  R.  Longstrcet,  President 
successively  of  Emory  College  (Georgia),  Centenary  College  (Louisi- 
ana), Mississippi  University,  and  South  Carolina  College;  Rev.  Elisha 
Mitchell,  the  eminent  geologist;  and  Denison  Olmsted,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy.  Roth  of  the  latter 
were  professors  at  one  time  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
exercised  great  influence  there. 

In  1814  were  graduated  Samuel  II.  Dickson,  m.  D.,  the  eminent 
professor  of  medicine  in  South  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia; 
John  K.  Kane,  United  States  Judge  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  Law,  Judge  of  the  Indiana  Supremo  Court;  William  L.  Storre, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court ;  and  Rev.  Nathaniel  S. 
Wheaton,  President  of  Trinity  College.  John  M.  Clayton,  United. 
States  Senator  from  Delaware  and  Secretary  ot  vbV&XA^vix  W\»k,\»ta«. 
3063 10 
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lug  iln-  famous  ('■  lay  tori- Bulwor  treaty;  Thomas  A. 

li:-.[icr  Hi"  t  lie  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals;  James  O. 

.-mil  8i*v.  Joseph.  1).  Wickha.ni,  for  many  years  pre- 

Ithc  oldest  living  graduate,  were  in  tUo  class  of  1815. 

ed  Eli  Whitney  Blake,  inventor  of  the  rock -crusher; 

lowk-r,  the  cuibor  of  sevi-ral  English  grammars  and 

nersity  Edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary;  Rev.  Jamea 

|nf  Jefferson  College,  Mi.ssissipjii;  lie  v.  Aratus  Kent, 

dirge;  Rev.  (Icorgc  E.  Pierce,  President  of  West- 

;  l.'.v.  Thoinus  M.  Smith,  President  of  Kenyan 

.  Taylor,  Jinlge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  amd 

,  who  In  Id  like  office  in  Mississippi.     Four  college 

■  lass  is  ii  singular  thing  to  record,  and  snch  a  class 

ImtDwighl's  administration. 

7  was  tlie  lii-st  one  t<>  have  a  reunion  at  its  jubilee. 
■  lsoi".  1810, 1816,  etc.,  until  now  every  class  ha* 


quarterly  exorcises  in  oratory,  exhibited  by  the 

1  examinations  in  all  classical  studies  in  May 

sc  latter  time  came  Commencement,  which  then 

i  more  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  than  was 

tint  anniversary  in  the  State.'"' 

■Study  in  1814  is  given  by  President  Dwight  in  his 

Iaum  collection  of  facts  gathered  iu  vacation  rambles 

1*  kImiw-;  much  improvement  over  the  eurrieulam 

.     Fur   admission,  n  knowledge  was  required  of 

■■'('it  itii;  ('  lark's  or  M air's  I utrod action  to  the 

restamenl:  several  branches  of  Mathematics; 

Cracu     Minora.     In    Freshman   Year    tie 

a  Minora:  iii r"s.  Iliad,  six  books;  Livy,  first  five 

||  :    Adam's  Pomati  Antiquities;  Morse's  Gcog- 

-  M;i'!:c  -A  ics,  Vol.  1.     The  Sophomores  studied 

"Taj.u.i,  Yd.  I;  Morsestieography,  Vol.11. 

Vil.i::  laiHidV  Elements;  English (Inunniar: 

■  n  .     Tin-  .Inni.-rs  studied  Tacitus  (history) 

■  t:,:    i:,fi,!.i's    Natural   Philosophy;  Enfield's 

:<]    \iim'.-,  Fluxions.     In  Senior  Year  were 

I.okic;  I'heii.isfry:  Natural   Philosophy  and 

■]■■■  human    I'liderstiindinp:    Paley's    Moral 


•eruiOi:s.  forming  his  system 
leting  the  course  each   four 
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years;  "presided  at  the  Scnior.v  disputes  and  taught  metaphysics, 
morals,  etlnVs,  and  religious  philosophy."1  I) wight  also  gives  a  de- 
scription of  Commencement  worth  quoting: 

Such  students  aa  are  approved  l»y  the  exaiuinors  and  have  lieen  guilty  of  no  im- 
proper conduct  in  the  intrriiii,  am  then,  by  a  vote  of  the  Corporation,  entitled  to 
receive  on  the  following  day  (he  decree  of  15.  A.  All  who  have  received  this  degree 
and  have  not  disgraced  themselves  hy  any  improper  conduct  are,  upon  application, 
entitled  at  tho  end  of  three  years  to  receive  that  of  M.  A.  On  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding Commencement,  the  Senior  class,  who  are  regularly  permitted  to  return 
home  after  the  cxamin  at  ion,  reassemble  at  the  College.  Tho  following  Sunday  a  ser- 
mon i.<  addressed  to  thein  hy  the  Professor  of  Divinity.  The  Commencement  is  held 
on  the  succeeding  Wednesday  in  the  church  belonging  to  tho  First  Congregation  in 
this  city.  A  very  numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  is  aWayn  collected  iipon  this 
occasion,  consisting  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  first  respectability  in  this  and 
trtber  States  of  the  Union.  On  the  moaning  of  the  Commencement  day,  at  9  o'clock,  a 
prueo&ion  i*»  formed  at  the  chapel  door  by  the  ntudenU,  candidates  for  the  master'* 
elegrec,  the  faculty,  Corporation,  and  a  numerous  traiu  of  clergy  and  other  gentle- 
men, mi  d»r  conduct  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  proceeds  circuitously  to  the 
chnrch.  The  decorum  preserved  on  Hi  is  occasion  is  entirely  honorable  totlioso  who 
assemble,  and  strongly  indicative  of  a  refined  state  of  society.  Such  candidates  for 
the  first  degree,  as  have  been  pn  \  iously  selected  by  tho  faculty  for  this  purpose, 
then  prououuoe  n  series  of  orations,  disputes,  colloquies,  etc.,  writtou  by  them  Helves.* 

In  17ft8  the  present  practice  of  choosing  salutatorians  mid  valedicto- 
rians was  adopted. 

The  earliest  catalogue  of  graduates  was  printed  in  1714  with  the 
graduating  theses  of  that  year;  in  1718,  tho  same  was  done.  Iu  1724 
appeared  the  first  of  the  triennial  catalogues  of  graduates,  which  series 
has  continued  to  the  ]*resent.  These  were  on  single  folio  sheets  till 
17*1 :  from  that  onward  they  have  l.w»en  octavo  pamphlets.3 

As  to  catalogues  of  students,  the  old  practice  in -college  was  that 
every  Freshman  elass  had  a  catalogue  of  their  names  printed  and  this 
served  them  firr  their  college  life.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  179t>,  on  the 
recommendation  of  President  Dwight,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  classes 
was  printed  on  an  open  sheet;  similar  catalogues  were  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  every  collegiate  year  till  1S13,  when  the  pamphlet  form 
was  adopted.4 

The  number  of  students  increased  steadily,  throngliout  Dr.  Dwight's 
term  of  office,  amounting  in  1817  to  283,  exclusive  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents. 

©EVKLOPJIXKT     TOWA1UJS     A     tMVl.KSITV — T1IK     MKOICAL     SCHOOL. 

President  Dwight,  a*  has  been  aid,  hoped  to  develoi)  the  College  to 
a  University  and  naturally  the  thought  of  a  Theological  Department 
came  first,  as  from  very  early  times  there  hiid  been  at  Yale  a  class  of 
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h  as  theological  students.  This  department,  however, 
i  iblish  in  his  lifetime;  bat  he  induced  one  of 
i  money  fur  that  purpose,  which  soon  became  the 
i.  tit  of  the  Theological  School.1 
!  m  next  engaged  his  attention,  and  in  1801  the 
t.iiitish  a  Professorship  of  Law,  to  which  Hon. 
■ ;  ■■  ■  u  ted  and  lectured  occasionally  till  1810;  when, 

■  |  rofessorship  was  suffered  to  lapse  for  Borne 

■  ■'.  worship  was  not  designed  to  qualify  students 
n  lectures  read  "on  the  leading  principles  of  the 
us ;  on  the  general  principles  of  civil  government, 

l^niblicnti  representative  government;  on  the  Consti- 

ed  States  and  of  the  State  of  Connecticut;"  and  also 

ig&tibD*  ami  duties  resulting  from  the  social  rebv 

-'  relations  which  arise  from  our  own  National  and 

*•     If  a  professional  school  of  law  were  begun,  tt 

|  In-  n  private  concern  of  the  professor  or  was  to  be 

lit  Dwiglit's  administration,  was  begun  the  first  of  the 
ie  '-Yale  Medical  School,'1  the  sixth  in  age  in  the 
|<  island  its  founding,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  review 
|  in  Connecticut.     Dr.  Jared  Elliot,  of  Killing- 

istof  tlui  old  clergymen,  who  practiced  medicine  in 
brought  healing  to  both  soul  and  body.     After 
lieiiie  as  they  desired,  and  those  were  best  fitted 
niiir  ol.br  nliysiciatis,  while  quackery  abounded. 
hysieiiins  of  Norwich  and  vicinity  petitioned  the 
iiitlioiity  to  meet  quarterly  to  choose  a  committee 
|  piiy-.ii  ians  to  examine  candidates  for  doctors,  and 
rtifirates  from  such  a  committee  be  not  allowed 
This  failed  of  a  favorable  reply  and  nothing 
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i  County  Medical  Society  was  formed, 
petitioned  to  grunt  a  charter  for  a  State 

agitation  occurred  over  this  question, 
ik,  and  the  Seniors  discussed,  whether 

charter,  and  whether  the  institution  of 
n<  New  Haven  Mediial  Society  gavethe 
on-,  to  this,  old  practitioners  had  been 
ipils.  Finally,  in  May,  17t»2,  the  Con- 
i.orporatiil.  I'rom  that  time  till  1813, 
.as  founded,  the  Medical  Society  gave 
nation.  Yale  ceased  giving  SI.  D.  OS 
|.oraii f  the  State  Sledical   Society. 
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Early  in  this  century  Dr.  Dwight  proposed  to  found  a  Medical  School, 
but  the  State  Society  met  the  idea  with  coldness. 

In  September,  1806,  Eev.  Dr.  Nathan  Strong,  in  the  Corporation  meet- 
ing, offered  a  resolution  "for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  medical  professorship  in  this  Col- 
lege, and,  if  they  find  it  expedient  and  practicable,  to  devise  the  means 
of  such  an  establishment  and  also  a  system  of  regulations,  which  they 
judge  adapted  to  the  subject,  and  to  report  to  the  Corporation  at  its 
next  regular  meeting."  Nothing,  however,  was  done  for  some  time, 
for  the  medical  men  had  prejudices,  and  harmonious  action  and  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Society  was  desired.  The  doctors  feared  that 
worthy  young  men  would  be  excluded  because  unable  to  pay  the  fees. 
Prof.  Silliman  proposed  that,  to  remove  this  objection,  one  from  each 
county  should  be  admitted  free  if  recommended  by  the  Medical  Society 
and  selected  for  intelligence,  worth,  and  poverty.  This  proposal  was 
accepted  and  availed  of  for  some  time,  but  has  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
In  this  way,  by  a  committee  from  the  Medical  Society  meeting  one  from 
the  Faculty,  all  objections  were  removed  and  in  May,  1810,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  lay  the  report  of  the  joint  committee  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which,  in  October,  passed  an  act  founding  the  Yale  Med- 
ical School,  under  joint  control  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Medical 
Society.  In  1811  a  committee  of  the  Corporation  was  appointed  to  act 
with  the  Medical  Convention  in  carrying  into  execution  the  Medical  In- 
stitute of  Yale  College,  and  in  September,  1812,  the  department  was 
organised.  The  Faculty  was,  iEneas  Munson,  Professor  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Botany;  Nathan  Smith,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  and  Obstetrics;  Eli  Ives,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physics;  Jonathan  Kuight,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology; 
Benjamin  Silliman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology.1  Candidates  for  license,  or  for  an  M.  D.,  must  have  good 
moral  character  and  an  English  education.  Furthermore,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  philosophy  and  a  competent  knowlege  of  Latin,  pre- 
vious to  entrance,  was  required.  If  a  College  graduate,  the  student 
was  to  study  three  years  with  a  physician  or  surgeon ;  if  not  a  graduate, 
four  years,'  and,  in  any  case,  to  attend  one  full  course  of  lectures  for 
a  license  and  two  for  an  M.  I).,  and  be  21  years  old  at  graduation.  In 
October,  1813,  instruction  began  with  31  students  in  the  building,  now 
South  Sheffield  HalL  This  was  first  built  by  James  Hillhouse  as  a 
hotel  and  was  leased  by  the  school  and  then  bought  for  it  with  920,000, 
a  part  of  the  bonus  of  the  Plnenix  Bank  of  Hartford,  granted  the 
Medical  School  by  tho  State  in  1*14.  .Tared  P.  Kirtland,  afterwards 
President  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
student.  The  faculty  of  the  School  were  nominated  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee from  the  Corporation  and  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society,  and 
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■  Corporation. '  Tb ere  was  an  examining  board 
■if  members of  the  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Maiiuon 
I  i-Tty  active  part,  but,  Dr.  Ives  remained  connected 
I  li.rty-se veil  years  a ud  Dr.  Knight  for  fifty-one  years, 
though  no  longer  netively  engaged  m  instruction. 
Ay  one  graduated  at  a  Medical  School,  and  in  1829 
.;.  nil y  i<>  die.  lie  founded  the  Medical  School  in 
,i]  fin-  sonic  years  was  the  only  rrofessor  there, 
i<>  ut  the  same  time.  It  has  been  said  "the  ae- 
i:i.  more  iorthc  improvement  of  physic  and  snr- 
|  an  any  other  man  will  by  no  oue  bo  deemed 

:r  first  class  of  3  graduated  and  the  number  at 
ear,  increased  to  57  in  the  next  and  66  in  the 
a  library  and  uu  anatomical  museum  were  mad* 
far  a  botanical  garden.1  At  first  they  tried  to 
p&U'iu,  with  1 1 ray *_•  is  mid  commons,  but  tliis  was 


i 'I.1. Til    OF    l'RESIDIlST   DWIGIIT. 

r  Bright  n<  taken  sick.     He  partially  recovered,' 

ling  worn'  again,  died  January  li,  1817,  aged  46. 

)  most  conspicuous  of  men  in  modern  times  for  the 

!ii- ■■-,  the   variety    and   symmetry  of  bis  parts."1 

licral.    "His  administration  had  been  a  peried 

■  -i-rii}  .and  under  him  tin*  College,  by  the  inoreae- 

■  (mm  lin'  Southern  and  Southwestern  States, 

.  >di~tiiiftive  ebaraeter  as  a  tuif tonal  institution, 

hi  ft  rsi'tf  firinriph-  was  thence  forth  to  l>e  reoog- 
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ory  uf  t  he  College,  for 
s  Dr.  Dvight's  cboioe 

by  his  colleagues  ood 
line  of  ]»restige  for  the 

as  Dr.  I  Height  of  U»e 
neii  in  extremely  deli- 

;i  .-iiiisof  mathcmati- 
ruIiieUiit  to  take  the 
<.n  in  February,  1817, 
ddu-lmry  College,  Vcr- 
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mout,  to  the  v:u*ancy.  lie  dcvlincd,  however,  and  Day's  objections 
being  overcome,  In  was  chosen  President  in  April,  18L7,  and  inaugu- 
rated Jnly  !?3,  tho  samo  year,  lie  had  studied  theology  and  been 
licensed  to  preach  before  becoming  a  Professor,  but  had  never  been 
ordained,  and  was,  therefore,  onhiined  by  the  clerical  part  cf  the  cor- 
poration on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.1  The  wisdom  of  the  choice 
was  soon  seen,  and  the  period  of  his  administration  was  a  brilliant  one. 
"Never  before  had  students  had  such  interest  in  study,  such  esprit  de 
corps,  such  pride  iu  the  ability  and  reputation  of  their  teachers,  such 
affection  for  their  Alma  Mater."     Prof.  Kingsley  said: 

Yale  College  is  thought  to  h.tvo  Ik-cu  pai -timlarly  fortuiiatt)  in  it»  President*,  and 
ifcmayba  sahl  with  trnth  that  it  his  ar  no  time  flourished  more  thaa  under  tho 
odmiuirtration  of  Pmiilent  Day.' 

Under  him  the  growth  of  the.  College  was  "sound  and  symmetrical," 
and,  though  students  did  not  increase  in  numbers  as  formerly,,  the 
cause  was  not  any  deficiency  in  Yale,  but  the  raising  of  tho  standard  of 
admission  there  and  the  founding  of  Amherst,  Trinity,  "NVesleyan,  etc., 
which  drew  off  many  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Yale.  Prot 
Dexter  says  of  President  Day : 

The  grarity  aud  calnine*!  which  wore  liia  striking  external  characteristic*,  wcto 
in  perfect  keeping  with  tho  vholo  force  of  hi*  influence  in  College  ulnars.  By  a  well- 
balanced  jndgment,  cautiousness  nhout  rhan^ra,  regularity  and  Htcudinetu  in  the 
development  of  ma-tared  plain  and  oth"»"  trnif  a  similar  to  then*,  ho  exercised  a  great, 
though  unobtrusive,  power,  and  left  :\  memory  for  nnivvrral  veneration. 

lie  felt  the  Imrden  of  his  position  and  once  or  t  wiee  desired  to  resign, 
but  was  dissuaded.1  lie  only  consented  to  take  the  office  provided 
he  mi^lit  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  burdens.  Consequently  the  duties 
President  1)  wight  performed  wen*  separated,  and  new  professors  were 
appointed  toeare  for  some  of  tlinii.  ( Jovernment  by  faculty  arose  under 
Day,  Previously  the  jroverninent  of  the  College  was  wholly  in  the 
President's  hands;  but  President  Day  consulted  the  professors  and 
•* desired  to  have  all  questions  decided  in  faculty  meeting,  ns  greater 
harmony  and  feeling  of  responsibility  would  thus  be  secured/'  From 
that  time  to  this  no  professor  h.n  been  appointed  without  the  faculty's 
Consent,  nor  has  any  important  ;:■  t  Iiri  been  taken  even  by  the  Corpora- 
tion without  recommendation  from,  or  assent  of  tho  Faculty.4  Ju  other 
respects  he  followed  the*  old  come,  <  nly  with  more  regularity  and 
system,  and  requiring  nioiv  preparation  of  the  students  than  ever  before, 
lie  was  kind  and  lenient,  yet  pneapt-  and  decided  in  enforcing  good 
order, and  under  him  the  Family  obtained  that  reputation  for  unyield- 
ing, sometimes  even  arbitrary  inflexibility,  which  it  has  since  main- 
tained. 
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i   TO   TALE  UNDER   PRESIDENT  DAY. 

e  Commission  was  appointed  to  sec  how  much  had 

I  they  computed  that  all  the  gifts  froiu  the  State 

it.  9350  11  year,  and  amounted  in  all  to  $73,402.60. 

.tvc  the  eollego  $7,000  from  the  bonus  paid  by  a 

core  a  charter.1    Though  now  the  gifts  of  the  State 

,  the  stream  of  private  munificence  begun  to  flow 

riod  many  gifts  were  made  to  the  new  professional 

liniir-cil  later;  while  for  the  College  proper  the  great 

|hn>  endowment  fund  raised  in  1831  and  1832  by 

treasurer.'    By  his  unwearying  efforts  in  those  two 

S,038  from  the  alumni;  of  this,  $82,1)50  was  specif- 

t-udcmical  Department,    This  came  chiefly  from 

I  means,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  subscriptions 

100  or  less.     Mr.  Warner  (Yale  College,  1820)  sue- 

;,  systematically,  the  interest  of  the  alumni  for  the 

Bollcge's  history;  with  this  fund  a  Professorship  of 

Mathematics  were  established ;  a  teacher  of  Elocution 

unts  were  supplied.11   The  faculty  gave  liberally 

i  to  the  fund,  though  their  salaries  were  then  only 

came  at  a  time  of  great  need  to  the  College,  whose 

nds  was  only  82,300,*    The  receipts  from  tuition 

pemli  nires  $15,474;  and  for  some  years  the  Col- 

.tig  In  debt  about  $100  yearly.     As  far  bad!  as  1822 

aliug  to  tlie  legislature  lor  aid,  and  atatingthat  it 

lian  any  other  American  college,  announced  that 

riled  to*5*MMin,  and  it  bad  still  a  debt  of  $11,000 

JTortli College).'     The  permanent  productive  funds 

.ut  &20.0(ki,  and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying 

the  College  is  a  story  of  unceasing  struggle  with 

liitukrnpti-y.  of  self  denying  effort  by  its  officers, 

ill  I  and  patient  eeouomies  on  the  part  of  its  fiuati- 

vei  e  about  $  I  .000  from  Koswell  <  olt,  of  Baltimore; 
e  liven  i  inreased  to  $25,000,  from  T).  C.  De  Forest,1 
ifi.os  Ayres.  in  1S25,  and  land  in  Lysle,  Chenango 
i  $1,immi,  from  \V.  \Y.  Woolsey.  of  New  York,  in 
I  Boimlman,  of  New  York,  gave  Yale  1,010  acres 
:.  it,,  heriev.lent  Koeicty  of  Yale  College,  dia- 
l-library [othe  College  and  $.Wi7.3li  for  beneficiary 
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aid,1  for  which  purpose  Solomon  Langdon,  of  Farmington,  left  $4,000 
in  1835.  An  Alumni  Society  was  incorporated  at  Commencement,  1827, 
and  before  1831  had  subscribed  for  the  College  $3,814.50.*  At  gradua- 
tion the  class  of  1831  gave  81,000.  In  1834  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  of 
Norwich,  left  by  will  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  used  for 
purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  This  was  the  largest  gift  from  an 
individual  since  the  founding  of  the  College  and  the  only  one,  at  the 
time,  exceeding  that  of  Governor  Yale.3  It  is  still  the  largest  single  gift 
to  the  library  fund.  In  1824  Sheldon  Clark  gave  $5,000  for  a  Professor- 
ship of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Meta physic*,,  but  the  money  was  not  to 
be  used  till  it  had  been  at  compound  interest  for  twenty-four  years. 
This  gift  is  worthy  of  note  from  the  circumstances  attending  it.  The 
giver  was  a  farmer,  born  at  Oxford,  Conn.,  January  31, 1785,  and  died 
April  10, 1840.  At  the  age  of  26,  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  on 
whom  he  was  dependent  and  by  whose  penuriousness  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  a  collegiate  education,  he  was  left  heir  to  a  mod- 
erate estate,  and  came  to  New  Haven  to  gain  advantage  from  intercourse 
with  the  College  professors  and  from  attendance  on  their  lectures.  "  He 
then  went  back  to  his  farm  and  lived  very  economically,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  laying  up  money  that  should  cause  his  name  to  be  remem- 
bered as  a  promoter  of  learning.  He  read  and  thought  constantly  and 
was  excessively  fond  of  argumentation."  Some  of  his  productions  were 
printed,  and  at  home  he  was  respected  and  several  times  elected  to  the 
State  legislature.  In  1824  his  first  gift  was  followed  by  one  of  $1,000, 
to  be  also  put  at  compound  interest  for  twenty-four  years,  and  then  the 
Income  to  be  given  to  the  best  scholar  in  the  senior  class  for  two  years 
after  graduation.4  In  1831  he  gave  $1,200  for  an  acromatic  telescope 
with  a  5-inch  aperture  and  a  focal  length  of  10  feet,  made  by  Dollond 
in  London.  To  receive  this,  the  tower  of  the  A  then  a?  um  was  fitted  up 
as  an  observatory  and  is  used  for  that  purpose  to  this  day.5  At  Mr. 
Clark's  death  he  left  $7,000  and  400  acres  of  land,  estimated  as  worth 
as  much  more,  to  the  general  fund.6 

In  1849  the  scholarship  was  first  offered,  and  was  taken  by  Timothy 
Dwight,  since  President  of  the  College.  It  has  been  very  beneficial  in 
promoting  scholarship,  and  among  the  Clark  scholars  have  been  Theo- 
dore Winthrop,  L.  R.  Packard,  J.  W.  Gibbs,  and  Eugene  Schuyler. 
During  President  Day's  administration  Israel  Munson,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
gave  $15,000  for  a  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Prot  Salis- 
bury aud  others  gave  810,000  for  a  Professorship  of  Natural  History.1 
In  1843  Prof.  J.  II.  Townsend  (Vale  < College,  1822),  of  the  Law  School, 

1  Baldwin,  Yale  College;  Dexter,  Yalo  University,  43. 

«  Yale  Book,  i,  193. 

» J.  L.  Kingalcy,  39. 

*Fonr  Years  at  Yalo,  595;  Vale  Literary  Magazine,  25,  408. 

•Yale  Book,  I,  142. 

•Yale  Book, I,  194  (II.  C.  Kiiigsley). 
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(iconic  nf  which  was  to  lie  annually  given  in  five  pre- 

*  liit-  tlie  best  English  composition.1    Thua  were 

il  Premium.';,  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  honors 

liesides  !)•'.  Perkins's  munificent  gift  foe  the 

Hid  Daniel  Win  Is  worth,  of  Hartford,  each  gave 

>■■■  I'm*  IwH.ks  in  practical  mechanics, the  latter  for 

.iy  iiiul  chemistry.     In  1830  Sir.  John  T.  Norton, 

■fjavo  $5,000  to  tlio  library,5  ami  Kov.  John  Elliott, 

ilfurd  (now  Madison),  left  it  at  his  death,  in  1824,  a 

|  lOlllrt*  to  81,400.' 

rii  increased  in  Day':*  time.  Among  other  gifts 
I  electrical  machine  from  Caleb  Wright  in  1834.  Id 
[.  aillinmn'.-t  efforts,  money  was  raised  for  the  purchase 
<lleit ion  uf  minerals,  which  the  College  had  had 
years.  It  cost  820,000,  of  which  the  nlumui  of 
bated  *70i>,  the  alumni  of  Sew  Haven  and  the 
■  lii.DlHi,  die  citizen*  of  New  York  93,000,  and  on 
no.     The  College  thus  obtained  over  24,000  valu- 


T,    I  laMT.CLT.  (iALI.F.RY,  DIVINITY  COLLEGE, 
■  lATEL,  MUM  II  Cul.I.EGK,  L1BBAHY. 

|  building  wad  built  for  a  Commons  Hall,  with  a 

ment  and  tin-  upper  flour  for  the  m  in  era  logical  cabi- 
lldiui;  t'lukii'  name.  When  Commons  wore  given  np, 
-.  were  given  to  the  department  of  natural  phi- 
ins.  The  building  stood  west  of  the  brick  row, 
Mill.  When  the  1'cabody  Museum  was  built 
ili-ir,  in  J.iT«,  the  College  Heading  Boom  was 
>t  of  the  Cabinet,  where  it  remained  until  re- 
iif  i!ie  l,:!'i-i,y  liuilding  when  the  Cabinet  was 
r  .■■■  s-  ,  .  iaiued  two  large  recitation  rooms, 
istittid  as  tor  a  laboratory  In  1820,  and  30  feet 
siiuth  lor  a  lit -tare  room.  The  iirst  chemical 
,lil  i':oiii  I.-ndou  by  Klwiiezer  ritch  {tutor, 
'-■1  v  h:i  i  !n .  ii  in  the  basement  of  the  Lyceum 
lan'.i  !c  tine.-  were  very  popular,  and  many 
I  :  il,..i  ■■:■'.  laboratory  he  made  and  used  his 
Hit.,.  ..l.i  it    ..,i   i'T.iilKi  and  was  made  of  900 


.1  ..ii. I  North  College  was  accord- 
ing other  name  than  the  one  indi- 
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eating  its  geographical  position,  ami  for  some  years  was  considered  the 
finest  dormitory,  aud  was  therefore  the  resort  of  Seniors.1  Ou  Novem- 
ber 17,  1824,  the  last  of  tho  present  buildings  in  tho  brick  row  was 
dedicated.  It  is  the  Old  Ohapel,  and  cost  $12,000,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  came  from  friends  of  the  College.  It  was  built  to  supply  more 
room  than  the  former  chapel  in  the  Athciueum  had  furnished.  The 
attic  was  fitted  up  for  the  library,  the  thud  iloor  was  used  as  a  dormi- 
tory, as  it  is  still,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Divinity  students  till  a 
separate  building  was  erected  for  them.  The  gallery  had  square 
pewB  along  the  wall,  with  broad  passageways  between  them  and  the 
front,  in  which  one  or  two  rows  of  movable  seats  were  put  for  casual 
visitors  and  professional,  or  graduate,  students.  The  pulpit  was  high 
and  old-fashioned;  it  was  lowered  in  18-17  and  again  iu  1872,  when  the 
front  of  the  galleries  was  also  lowered.  Iu  1831  the  seats  in  the  gallery 
were  rearranged.  In  1831  an  organ  was  purchased  and  the  instrumen- 
tal accompauiiucuts  to  singing,  formerly  used,  were  given  up.3  In  this 
bailding  morning  prayers  were  held  at  the  extremely  early  hours  of  5 
a.  in.  hi  summer,  and  from  G  t>  G  :30  in  winter.  After  prayers,  came  the 
morning  recitation,  l»efore  breakfast,  for  all  but  Seniors,  and  after  1846 
for  them  also.  Evening  prayers  were  held  from  5  to  6  p.  m.,  according 
to  the  season,  the  President  conducting  morning  prayers,  a  professor  or 
tutor,  those  at  night.  On  Sunday  there  were  two  services  till  1872, 
when  the  afternoon  one  was  given  up.  In  1S58-VK),  morning  prayers 
and  recitations  before  brcakftist  were  given  up,  a  change  for  the  stu- 
dents' health,  one  would  imagine,  and  evening  prayers  likewise  went 
into  disuse.3  This  chapel,  "  the  scene  of  the  elaborate  and  refined  elo- 
quence of  Fitch,  the  weighty  arguments  and  the  rousing  appeals  of 
Taylor,  the  calm  and  delil>erate  wisdom  of  Day,  the  passionate  appeals 
of  Goodrich,  and  the  tender  and  meditative  pathos  of  Woolaey,"4  was 
rearranged  after  the  new  Bat  tell  Chapel  was  built,  so  as  to  supply 
seven  recitation  rooms. 

In  1831  the  Trumbull  Gallcrys  was  built,  a  I  a  cost  of  $4,000,  to  contain 
the  Yale  Art  Gallery,  consisting  at  the  time  only  of  a  few  paintings, 
mostly  those  painted  by  John  Trumbull.  The  famous  artist -bcingleit  a 
widower,  finding  his  skill  foiling  him  and  the  demand  for  his  work  dimin- 
ishing, became  morbidly  opposed  to  j-.i  liing  anything  to  individuals  uand 
oftered  all  the  remainder  of  his  collect  ion  to  Yale  for  an  annuity  of  $1,500. 
The  offer  was  accepted  and  the  College  obtained  7  large  pictures  and 
250  portraits,"  many  of  them  fir>t  copies  from  large  works  aud  of  great 
valuc,u  historically  as  well  as  artistically.     When  tho  paintings  were 

» Yale  Hook,  I,  474  (Kev.  W.  Calkins;. 

:  Fifteen  Years  iu  Chapel  of  Yale  College  tN.  Porter),  11-14. 

'  Fifteen  Years  iu  Chape],  15. 

«  Fifteen  Years  iu  Chapel,  57. 

•Tho  State  made  an  appropriation  for  it  i  Yule  Rook,  II.  149,  fi.  E.  6alistmrjr). 

•Conn.  Post,  March  9, 1878. 
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I  Art  Srhool  the  building  was  remodeled  in  1868  for 

I  Treasurer's  office,  for  which  purpose  it  is  still  used.1 

5  like  the  oilier  dormitories  in  the  brick  row  was 

Illogical  School,  and  called  Divinity  College.     It  stood 

ho  North  College  and  was  taken  down  in  1870,  when 

*  built. 

Jennie  cramped  in  its  quarters  in  the  Chapel,  as  years 

pjirate  building  for  it  was  needed.     In  1843  finch  a 

un  and  finished  in  1840.     It  cost  $34,000,  of  which 

I  $18,000;  of thia amount  Prof.  Salisbury  gave $6,000, 

y  $3,000,  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer  $600,  and  Presi- 

[Joodrich,  Mr.  Henry,  D.  A.  "Ward,  and  Hon.  Tims. 

teli. 
I  of  Portland  sandstone,  151  feet  long,  and 
>  I  lie  Campus  on  Hie  west  side.  It  is  a  beautiful  build 
ton  dark  within  to  answer  its  purpose  well.  The 
I  suffered  nnnli  in  the  Revolution,  numbering  only 
!7W1  against  4,000  hi  1700,  speedily  recovered.  In 
,700  volumes;  in  1823,  6,620;  in  1835, 10,000;  aud  in 
Iiis  time  it  was  best  iu  theology  and  sciences,  weak 
leral  literature." 

enior  tutor  was  librarian.  Then  l'rof.  Kingsley  per- 
f  the  office  till  1824,  when  Prof.  Gibus  succeeded  him.* 
Hiding,  a  librarian,  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
E.  C.  nerrick,  the  first  one,  held  office  till  1858.* 
libraries  were  kept  in  the  same  building;  that  of  the 
J  whirh  bad  been  begun  by  Timothy  Dwight,  Nathan 
lilthonse  in  17CD, occupied  the  South  wing  and  added 
to  1850.  Brothers  in  Unity  had  their  library  in 
id  when  the  libraries  were  united  uuder  the  College 
i"2,  after  the  death  of  the  societies,  the  books  of 
red  there.  Calliope  had  a  library  of  6,000  voi- 
■"1.  when  most  of  Ihein  were  sold.' 
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At  this  time  fourteen  tutors  heard  recitations  and  the  professors 
lectured  chiefly. 

Tho  Professors  wero  enterprising  and  able,  scholars  standing  foremost  in  their 
several  departments,  and  wore  united  to  each  other  l>y  a  chivalrous  courtesy,  which 
was  worthy  of  tho  elder  times,  and  which,  with  their  single-hearted  dovotion  to  the 
College,  gave  them  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  community.  They  W3re  all 
men  of  decided  religious  convictions,  though  singularly  unlike  in  the  expression  of 
them.1 

At  President  Day's  accession  the  old  Professorship  of  Divinity 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch  (Yale  College,  1810). 
He  filled  the  office  till  1852,  and,  as  Professor  Emeritus,  from  1863  to 
1871.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  "  distinguished  for  the  acuteness  and  sub- 
tilty  of  his  theological  discourses  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  his 
popular  sermons.  No  one  who  ever  heard  the  pathetic  tones  of  his  en- 
treaties or  the  elaborate  exhaust  iveness  of  his  subtile  arguments  could 
forget  the  man,  and  no  one  who  knew  him  as  a  man  would  desire  to 
lose  him  from  his  memory.'*2  At  tho  same  time  as  Prof.  Fitch,  Alex- 
ander M.  Fisher  was  chosen  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  Astronomy,  which  post  President  Day  formerly  held.  He  was 
of  great  promise  and  went  to  study  in  Europe,  but  was  lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  packet  Albion,  near  Kinsale,  Ireland,  April  2, 1822.  In 
September  of  that  year  Rev.  Matthew  E.  Dutton  (Yale  College,  1808), 
pastor  at  Stratford,  was  chosen  as  successor  and  held  the  place  till 
his  death,  July  17, 1825.  Then  Denison  Olmsted  (Yale  College,  1813) 
was  called  to  the  professorship  and  accepted  it,  leaving  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  had  been  Professor  several  years  and 
where  his  influence  still  lingers.  In  1830  the  chair  was  divided. 
Mathematics  were  taken  from  it  and  given  to  Anthony  D.  Stanley 
(Yale  College,  1830),  who  held  the  chair  till  his  death  in  1853.  Prot 
Olmsted  continued  to  give  instruction  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Astronomy  till  his  own  death  in  1S59.  His  text-books  on  his  favorite 
sciences  had  great  popularity  and  are  still  in  use.3 

Another  appointment,  made  in  1817,  was  that  of  Rev.  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich  as  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  he  being  the 
first  to  hold  that  chair,  instruction  in  those  branches  being  previously 
given  by  President  Dwight.  Of  him  it  is  said  that  he  "rarely,  if 
ever,  preached,  but  was  eminently  effective  iti  familiar  religious  lec- 
tures and  in  private  conversation  with  individuals.  lie  was  a  master 
of  an  impassioned  eloquence,  which,  though  it  might  seem  occasionally 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  ordinary  religious  emotion,  was  very  impres- 
sive to  many  minds.  Ue  was  the  adviser  of  many  in  time  of  spiritual 
need,  and  by  his  prompt  and  ready  sympathy  and  his  generous  liber- 
ality proved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  his  Master.4  lie  took  great 
interest  in  the  new  theological  school,  and  was  transferred  to  it  in 
1839  as  Professor  of  the  Pastoral  Charge,  holding  it  till  his  death  in 

1  Fifteen  Years  in  Chapel,  14.  3  Yale  Book,  l,  ta\. 

•  Fifteen  Yean  in  Yale  Chapel.  « Fifteen  X  «m  Vol  Ou^V^* 
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rrnti -!i  of  the  endowment  for  tl»c  cliair.     llemoved 

Eon  of  the  undergraduates,  "lio  continued  to 

o  ii'Iijjiiiiis  Mem]  of  the  students  in  tlie  Col- 

;  ]astoral  work  mid  iaijiressive  pcnwiuil iufla- 

melon  ti<**  iwtivi'  Christian  life  of  the  whole  inatitn- 

[jftrned  (Vale  College,  1826)  Kueeeeded  him,  as  Pnv 

tinfl  s.-rved  in  thai  capacity  till  his  death  in  13C2. 

i>.  Woolsey,  who  hiiil  graduated  in  1820,  been  a 

ed  theology  at  Princeton,  and  traveled  from  1827 

ipjKiiitli-d  Professor  of  Greek  which  chair  ha 

>,  President  of  iho  college,  till  1851.    Iji  1812, 

r  [Yale  College,  ISSJi)  was  made  Assistant  Professor 

|itiiilinl  in  Km-opc  for  two  years,  during  part  at  wlrich 

in  K^lish  to  the  laic  C.crmnn  Emperor,  Frederic 

>  jirnfis-yii-shijih.'  advocated  post gn i (Urn te  study, 

Lp.th.od-*  <f  loudiicling  recitations.     Formerly  only 

of  the  [iillinr  was  required:  Imt  from  the  inultipli- 

i*lati«iis  iiml  the  readiness  of  the  students  to  use 

its  much  nf  the  benefit  of  the  study.1    To  remedy 

the  practice  of  asking  grammatical  questions.3    In 

!■  forty- si -vi' li  years  of  self-Hacrindng  services, 

of  which  lay  outside  the  clans  room,  in  his 

terest  in  the  graduates,  and  hia 

In-  progress  of  the  college.™    In 

■i!  Professor  <>f  Arabic  and  Sana- 

esident  much  advance  in  instrnc- 

e  discarded,  such  as  English 

liiiiiiie  in  1  KM), while  modern 

"The  scope  and 

1."    Through  the 

csuV-iit  Woolsey, 

g  a  division  of  a 

was  substituted 

■nhjeet 


■  slml.nl,.  his  i 

nn  mnr>n-e<i  r,,r 


ntroduced. 
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The  committee  :*:>  n  ported,  i;tul  transmitted  also  two  elalwrato 
pipers,  ono  written  by  President  Day,  containing  "A  summary  view  of 
education  i*i  tho  College,'*  tho  other  by  Prof.  Kingsley,  "An  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  insisting  on  the  study  of  tbo  ancient  languages."1 
These  papers  eonvineed  the  Corporation  and  the  curriculum  was  left  as 
before.  Sonic  of  President  1  >ay*s  phrases  are  worth  quoting.  lie  said 
a  college  course  "  is  to  lay  tho  foundation  of  a  superior  education.  It 
is  not  to  give  a  partial  education  consisting  of  a  few  branches  only, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  a  superficial  education,  containing  a 
little  of  almost  everything,  nor  to  finish  the  details  of  either  a  pro- 
fessional or  practical  education;  but  to  commence  a  thorough  course 
and  to  carry  it  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  student's  residence  will  allow.** 

WHO    THE   NTmiiNTS   WERE. 

"And  there  were  giants  in  those  days.*  Tho  reputation  of  the  Col- 
lego  had  spread  far  and  wide  and  the*  choicest  young  men  from  all 
parts  of  tho  country  came  to  Yale.  How  then  could  tho  old  Alma  Mater 
fail  to  have  distinguished  sons?  Tn  1817  graduated  Nathan  IS.  Smith, 
M.  !>.,  for  long  years  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land; Bufus  I*.  Spuldiug,  Judge,  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court;  Charles 
J.  McCurdy,  Minister  to  Austria;  Joel  Jones,  President  of  Girard 
College;  Ecv.  William  11.  I>e  Lancey,  President  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  IVishop  of  Western  Xew  York;  and  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman,  tho  veteran  professor  at  Lafayette  College.  Francis Uugbce, 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama?  Francis  II.  Cone,  Frederic 
Whittlesey,  and  Henry  Dutton,  who  held  like  offices  in  Georgia,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  graduated  in  1S18,  with  Rev. 
Hector  Humphreys,  President  of  St.  Johns  College,  Maryland,  and 
Lewis  "Wild,  Principal  of  the  American  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  In 
•1819  tho  class  contained  Samuel  1).  Hubbard,  Postmaster-General,  a 
post  for  which  Yale's  sons  have  had  a  fondness;  "W.  W.  Turner,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  American  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  and  John  H.  Lnthrop, 
President  of  tho  Univer>ities  of  Missouri  and  Indiana  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  IScv.  L«*orard  Bacon,  "the  Congre- 
gational Bishop  of  Coniiertimt:"  President  T.  D.  Woolsey;  Mason 
Brown,  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Kentucky;  and  Alexander  C. 
Twining,  the  inventor  of  the  process  of  making  artificial  ice,  were 
alumni  of  1820. 

In  1821  was  graduated  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Coit,  President  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  as  were  in  ix~l!  the  venerable  Edward  Beecher,  for- 
merly President  of  Illinois  College,  now  the  oldest  living  graduate,  and 
William  Rockwell,  Judge  <f  the  New  York  Superior  Court.  In  1821, 
Ashbel  Smith,  M.  I).,  the  Texan  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and 
Fnuice,  became  uu  alumnus,  as  did  Willis  Hall,  Attorney-General,  and 

1  Am.  Colls,  and  Am   Tnb.,  12  k  X.  Toiler;.  CoUt^o  Uook*  «• 
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tocretury  of  State  for  New  York;  ami  Origen  S. 
Idge  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court.     A  year  later 
ling  its  num!>ers  William  B.  Fleming,  Judge  of  the 
I;  Seabury  Ford,  Governor  of  Ohio;  Rev.  Simeon 
Luiltoii  College;  and  Thomas  Slidcll,  Cbief  Judge 
!!>■  Court.     In  1S2(J  were  graduated  Trof,  Lamed; 
,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Minnesota 
well,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts; 
|M.  Slurtevant,  President  of  Illinois  College.    Rev. 
resident  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary;  Rev. 
lev.  Horace  Bushnell,1  Rev.  Cortlandt  Van  Reus- 
ed divines;  Nathaniel  I\  Willis,  one  of  America's 
n;  William  II.  Welch,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
i  Territory;  Henry  I*.  Edwards,  Henry  Ilogeboom, 
all  Eat  on  New  York's  Supreme  Bench ;  Rev.  Henry 
,  of  the  University  of  California;  and  William  W. 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  were  graduates  in  the 
I8L'7.    The  late  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Presidents  of 
|  Mississippi  and  of  Columbia  College,  graduated  in 
i  YV.  Hoppin,  Coventor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  William 
Itlio  United  States  Supremo  Court. 
am  is  Gillette,  United  Slates  Senator  from  Connecti- 
Principal  of  the  Virginia  Institution  I'm- Deaf  and 
i  U.  Shorter.  Chief  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
ury  Barnard,  the  veteran  educator,  Chancellor  of  the 
ii.  and  Picsidcntof  St.  John's  College,  Maryland; 
Id,  Judge  of  the  Maryland  Supreme  Court;  the  late 
|is;  Prof.  A.  I>.  Stanley;  Lewis  B.  Woodruff,  United 
in  C.  Smith,  Minister  to  Bolivia,  all  were  gradu- 
|]  831  James  II.  Adams,  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
class,  as  were  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  Bishop  of 
V.  William  I.  Kip,  Bishop  of  California;  Rev.  Peter 
j  China:  TruMcii   Polk,  Governor  of  Missouri  and 
i..;  :    Alplii  us  S.Williams,  Minister  to  San  Salviidorf 
II  1'Mil.T.  "rhmnii  ,!  v.n.r.thile  nomcii/1 
n,  I  niit-d   Slates  Senator,  was  in  the  class  of  183% 
( 1  ,.,  Minis!'  r  In  Russia;  Rev.  Henry  L.  Hitchcock, 
.:  ,    l:.->,-ne  f..llegc;   Prof.  F..  K.   Saiislmry,  and 
i.  .1    |.1m  -i.  iaii.      Prof.  .Tames  I).  I).„,a  grado- 
l-r-.i'.  <ic..|-g.'   I:.  J),iy  and  Alphonso  Tatt,  United 
■  ■■     :-  and    A:  !■-]  ney-Gem-ral,  Minister  to  Austria 
3J  uradimt.-.l  Henry  G.  Ellsworth,  Minister  to  Swe- 

!-     :■■  ■-.   ■  1.1.1.  k  -Ii.iir<-<1.  i-.irn.-,t-,je.l,  utiinly, 

.    1  ,!,.!.    •  -.,  i.  ..i.  .i  » I  f-llinv,  :i:nl  p-ijiulur  iii  tpito of 
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den;  John  W.  Houston,  Judge  of  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court;  William 
T.  Minor,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  and  William  N.  H.  Smith,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher, 
another  President  of  Hamilton  College,  was  an  alumnus  of  1835,  a  class- 
mate of  Rev.  George  W.  McPhail,  President  of  Lafayette  and  Davidson 
Colleges;  Hugh  W.  Sheffey,  Judge  of  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court;  Pro£ 
T.  A.  Thaeher;  and  Alexander  S.  Johnston,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In  1836  were  graduated  Edward  P.  Cowles,  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  New  York,  and  Rev.  Richard  H.  Wilmer, 
Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The  famous  class  of  1837  contained  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite; 
Senator  William  M.  Kvarts;  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Attorney-General 
and  Minister  to  Great  Britain ;  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (who  did  not  graduate 
with  the  class);  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Ghapiu,  President  of  Beloit  College; 
Prof.  Chester  S.  Lyman;  John  P.  Putnam,  Judge  on  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Bench;  and  Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.  In  1838  William  F. 
Cooper,  Judge  of  Tennessee's  court  of  last  resort,  graduated,  as  did 
Bev.  Joseph  T.  Thompson,  and  William  Strong,  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  when  they  were  Territories.  Henry 
I*  Dawes,  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  is  a  Yale  man 
of  the  class  of  1830,  a  classmate  of  Willard  P.  Hall,  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri; Richard  D.  Hubbard,  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  Henry  R.  Jack- 
son, Minister  to  Austria  and  Mexico;  James  O.  Putnam,  Minister  to 
Belgium;  Charles  J.  Stille,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Rev.  Francis  Wharton,  an  authority  on  international  law.  In  1840 
were  graduated  Henry  Booth,  Judge  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court; 
William  Chauvenet,  the  mathematician,  Chancellor  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Missouri;  Gideon  H.  Ilollister,  Minister  to  Hayti;  Prof.  James 
M.  Hoppiu;  Joseph  G.  Hoyt,  Chancellor  of  Washington  University, 
Missouri;  Charles  R.  Ingersoll,  Governor  of  Connecticut;  George  D. 
Lament,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court;  Klias  II.  Williams! 
who  held  like  office  in  Iowa;  aud  Rev.  George  Thaeher,  President  of 
Iowa  University. 

In  1840  were  graduated  William  L.  learned,  Gilbert  Dean,  and 
Joseph  F.  Barnard,  Judges  of  New  York's  Supreme  Court*  In  1842  the 
class  contained  Douglass  Boardman,  Judge  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court;  Rev.  Joan  C.  Burroughs,  President  of  Chicago  University; 
Prof.  James  Hadley,  John  A.  Peters,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Maine  Supreme 
Court;  Prof.  John  A.  Porter;  Theodore  Runyon,  Chancellor  of  New 
Jersey;  Henry  A.  Scudder,  Judge  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court;  aud  the  famous  antiquarian,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull.  Another 
famous  antiquarian,  Henry  Stevens,  graduated  a  year  later.  In  1844 
graduated  Isaac  Atwater,  Chief  Jud  ge  of  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court; 
Charles  II.  Crane,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army;  Orris  8.  Ferry, 
United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut;  Henry  H.  Haight,  Governor 
of  California;  aud  William  B.  Washburn,  Governor  of  Masaafihaafttt* 
3063 11 
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a  Senator.  William  B.  Woods,  Judge  of  tlie  United 
k'ourt,  graduated  in  1845,  and  Governor  Henry  B. 
I  a  year  later,  a  classmate  of  Bensselaer  it, 

I        United  States  District  Court  for  Minnesota. 

l'OLLEGE  LIFE— THE  BULLY  CLUB. 

ly  part  of  President  Day's  regime,  New  Haven  was  a 
>  inhabitants.  West  of  the  college  there  were  only 
llion  pastures,  where  those  practicing  for  debates  in 
lers  rehearsed.  Down  by  the  bay,  where  Sargent's 
is,  was  tlie  pavilion,  a  great  student  resort  The 
I  population  and  charming  society,  being 

Lie  respects  for  it  college  town  tbau  now."  Already, 
•of  Hillliimse,  it  was  tlie  City  of  Elms,  the  spreading 
,  uniting  across  tlio  streets,  form  one  of  the  great- 
llaveu  to-day.  Till  1827  there  was  no  anthracite 
I  buying  wood  al  tlie  woody  arc!  near  South  College, 
|  Im  u  •<■,  not  saw  til.     Willis  said  of  the  city:' 


with  P. 


ludpr. 


h  to  trees,  g 
i  turn  out  very  iu n cli  Buck  ft  place  as  New  Haven. 

Niiv  llavni  was  lo  lay  out  Llio  stret-ts  iu  squares  j 
Jut  tln-m,  Irani  suburb  to  water  aide,  with  the  magnificent  elms 
.  -.Till  is  Dint,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  the  town  is  buried  fn 


■omul  Hew  ITnvon  is  uncommonly  fine  and  varied, 
lmst.'intly  to  holiday  walks  and  sails,  and  lending  a 
memories  of  undergraduate  life."*  Tlie  college 
I  in  October,  and  through  the  whole  conrse  student 
Tr.l.-i  ttirarhun  now.  It  is  true  that  a  member  of 
expensive  drc*s  having  become  prevalent,  the 
irli  it.  ftnila  T/mtrgnn  Society  was  formed  which  pro- 
Irwfaot  Kk«  that  of  the  Quakers,  but  failed  to  have  it 
pTtraragarn'o  could  not  have  gone  very  far,  since  we 
|ikotV,  thi'iia  Freshman,  introduced  the  unwonted  lax- 
rid  paper  hangings  into  Ins  College  room,  the  nrmor 
Otfcrearsof  Prof.  Silliman.  lie  inspected  the 
|  A 1 1  thi :  Inve  'if  external*,  young  man,  argues  indif- 
ceMSary  furniture  of  your  brain,  which  is  your 
Probably  few  American  writers  have  been 
lh>-fl  life  than  the  poet  Willis.  In  the  words 
■■  It  rai  oifli- il  him  with  a  funil  of  literary  material. 
■  sitn-diim-  and  changed  llie  homely  school-boy 


'ulk-gu  Words  uud  Customs." 
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chrysalis  into  a  butterfly  of  uncommon  splendor  and  spread  of  wing."1 
It  was  a  rather  rough  life  then;  all  ate  in  commons  till  1842,  when  the 
custom  was  given  up,  though  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revive  it 
was  made  in  18G6.3  When  they  had  eider  for  dinner,  each  drank  in 
turn  from  the  pitcher  till  1815;  poor  students  waited  on  the  table;  and 
in  a  single  term  wo  hear  of  GOO  tumblers  and  30  coffee  pots  being  car- 
ried off.  The  quality  of  tho  food,  though  geuerally  good,  was  not  uni- 
formly so,  and  hence  in  1819  there  was  a  three  days'  rebellion  of  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores.3  From  the  same  cause  sprang  the  "Bread  and 
Batter  Rebellion,"  of  tho  summer  of  1828.  Tho  food  was  poor,  and  as  it 
was  not  improved  upon  complaint,  the  students  held  meetings  to  con- 
fer with  the  Faculty  and  then  refused  to  go  to  commons  till  the  fare  was 
better.  President  Day  refused  to  treat  with  them  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion and  four  of  the  students  were  summoned  and,  upon  their  refusing 
to  come,  were  expelled.  This  created  much  excitement;  an  open-air 
meeting  of  the  students  was  held  in  llillhouse  avenue  and  they  pledged 
themselves  to  stand  by  each  other.  Then  they  went  home,  cooled  ofl^ 
and  wished  to  come  back.  The  Faculty  offered  to  take  back,  on  con* 
fession  and  apology  all  but  the  four  who  had  been  expelled.  Most 
men  accepted  the  terms  and  returned. 

In  1830  came  another  stubborn  conflict  of  students  with  the  Faculty, 
called  the  "Conic  Sections  Rebellion,"  because  of  the  refusal  to  recite 
in  that  study  according  to  the  desires  of  the  Faculty.  In  July  the 
students  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  explain  Conic  Sections  from  the 
book  and  not  to  have  to  demonstrate  them  from  the  figures.  This  was 
refused,  and  a  portion  of  the  class  agreed  to  refuse  to  recite,  and  car- 
ried their  resolution  into  effect.  About  40  signed  a  paper  indorsing 
those  who  refused  to  red  to  and  praying  that  punishment,  if  any,  should 
come  on  them  all  alike.  A  few  days  later,  42  signed  a  similar  paper.4 
Tho  Faculty  took  them  at  their  word  and  44  were  expelled.  Other 
Colleges  refused  to  receive  them,  and  this  drastio  policy  had  such  an 
effect  that,  from  that  time,  there  has  been  no  organized  resistance  to 
the  College  authorities.  Pranks  of  various  sorts  were  popular,  such 
as  painting  the  President's  house  red,  white,  and  blue,  or  putting  a 
oowon  the  top  floor  of  a  dormitory.  In  1823,  Willis  wrote  to  his  father, 
just  after  Christmas: 

Tho  Son  thorn  students  seoin  ro3tloss  under  the  restriction  of  a  lesson  on  playday. 
There  wero  many  of  them  drunk  last  evening  and  still  more  to-day.  Christmas  has 
always  been,  ever  since  tho  establishment  of  tho  College,  emphatically  a  day  of 
tricks,  windows  broken,  bell  rope  rut,  frenhmen  squirted,  and  every  imaginable  scene 
of  dissipation  acted  out  in  full.     Last  night  they  barred  the  entry  doors  of  South 

'  Life  of  X.  P.  Willis,  Chap.  ii. 

•It  has  been  revived  successfully,  for  those  who  desire  U>  pay  a  moderate  nuiouut 
for  board.  Tho  old  gymuasiuin  w.-is  r<;ii<»drled  for  this  purpose,  and  in  tho  (all  of 
1892  the  college  began  to  furnish  iii::il*  for  400  meu  there. 

'  Four  Years  at  Yale,  238-247. 

«  College  Book,  86.    Yale  Book,  i,  137. 
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ipuncut  aud  then  illuminated  the  building.     This  morn- 
pri  wero  locked  and  tin)  key  BtoleD  and  wo  were  obliged 
egi't  in,  and  tli'U  wo  wort)  out  mark   bettor  off,  for  the 
,  I  lue  wi.ks  gone.  ' 
I  and  Gown  Conflicts,  iu  which  a  c  hosen  com- 

i..r  Bully,"  led  on  the  students. 

as  rescued  Iran  jail;  iu  1S0G,  there  was  a  battle 

i|"  in  1311,  during  ;i  riot  with  sailors,  the  campus  was 

iu  1£>I.">,  a  party  of  students,  going  to  the  Dragon  Ian 

lid  n  fight  with  the  sailors  there;  in  1810,  there  was  a 

ltudonfs  and  sailors  at  Long  Wharf,  and,  in  181*0,  the 

rs  had  hard  work  dispersing  a  mob  which  threat- 

u  Miilie.il  .School  on  account  of  the  disinterring  a 

[The.  Dully  Club,  of  famous  mciuory,  now  presumed  to 

B  hull  of  one  of  the  .Senior  societies,  was  a  huge  knotty 

been  wrested  from  one  of  a  baud  of  townsmen  in 

j"Ctttly  bestowed,  with  set  form  of  speech]  on   the 

e  Senior  Class,  who,  fin  in  i  fnitli  nrfi  d  in  Hmni  Tif  1 

College  in  all  riots  and  conflicts.     In  addition  to  the 

.Minor  I'.ully"  was  chosen,  usually  a  small  man,  who 

dent  of'  the  class.     Finally  a  faction  in  the  class, 

Uully  not  elegant  enough,  chose  a  Marshal;  this 

,  which  ended  iu  a  liyht  between  the  1  wo  parties  on 

iv,   [MO,   breaking   up  the  procession   to  church. 

ulty  passed  a  law,  ''prohibiting  all  class  organisation 

"3  and  lliis  vole  is  iu  force  to  day. 

firemen's  riot  with  the  students,  and  in  1343  a 

About  this  time,  or  earlier,  arose  the  custom  of 

l>.'l  lirst  after  morning  pi  mi      hi  inilnill  tmllHf 

vent  fights  at  the  door  with  the  Seniors." 


ATIMJITI'S    AXL 
tteieappiop 


(HHNALISM. 


ted  by  the  Corporation  for 
muds  I'.u- a  cyniuasiuiii  and  theerec- 
■ici-.es,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion 
lis  fryiiuia-iuin  was  not  under  cover, 
resident  Day.6 

a  Junior,  bought  a  boat,  from  which 
Vale  Navy.  The  first  boat  of  the 
I   the  J'imirrr.     In  a  few  weeks  two 
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more  wore  procured,  the  Xautilus  and  the  Iris,  the  latter  manned  by 
Freshmen.  The  Sophomores  had  a  canoe  with  eight  short  oars,  called 
the  Centipede.    The  interest  in  boating  once  started  has  never  waned.1 

Apparently,  the  first  project  to  start  a  college  periodical  is  found  in 
a  letter  from  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  <P  B  A' to  the  Yale  Chapter,  before 
1800,  suggesting  that  the  fraternitylssue  such  a  paper.  The  plan  came 
to  naught, and  Yale's  first  periodical  was  the  "Literary  Cabinet,"  which 
appeared  November  15, 1800.  It  was  edited  by  T.  S.  Grimk*?,  L.  E. 
Wales,  and  J.  Sutherland,  and  announced  its  "unalterable  resolve  to 
appropriate  the  pecuniary  profits  to  the  education  of  poor  students  in 
this  seminary;"  but  apparently  did  not  have  much  to  give  them,  for  it 
suspended  publication  after  the  first  volume.  It  was  followed  by  many 
equally  short-lived  undergraduate  papers:  "The  Athenaeum,"  1814; 
"  Yale  Crayon,"  1823;  "  Sitting  Room,"  1830;  "  Student's  Companion," 
1831;  "  Little  Gentleman,"  1831;  "Medley,"  1833;  "  Literary  Quidnunc," 
1838;  "  Collegian,"  1841 ;  "  College  Cricket,"  1816;  and  "  City  of  Elms," 
1846.'  In  1836,  however,  was  founded  a  monthly  which  still  lives,  the 
oldest  college  periodical  and  "  generally  recognized  to  be  among  the 
best  of  college  journals," 3  "  The  Yale  Literary  Magaziue."  Its  found* 
ers,  E.  O.  Carter,  F.  A.  Coe,  William  M.  Evarts,  Chester  S.  Lyman,  and 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  were  all  members  of  the  famous  class  of  1837,  and 
ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  edited  by  five  members  of  the  senior 
class.  In  February,  18vSG,  it  issued  its  semicentennial  number,  con- 
taining articles  from  such  distinguished  former  editors  as  Donald  G. 
Mitchel,  Judge  F.M.  Finch,  W.  W.  Crapo,  President  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  President  Andrew  D.  "White,  Trof.  Thomas  K. 
Lounsbury,  and  Prof.  E.  B.  Sill.  The  founder  of  the  "Lit,"  as  it  is 
called,  was  William  T.  Bacon,  who  was  not  chosen  editor  only  because 
he  did  not  care  for  it.  The  character  of  the  contributions  to  the  "  Lit" 
has  always  been  high,  and  it  has  been  an  exponent  of  what  is  best  in 
student  thought  An  election  by  one's  class  to  a  " Lit"4  editorship  is 
one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  the  course  and  is  diligently  striven  after. 

On  November  5, 1810,  on  account  of  the  firemen's  riot,  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  "  Yale  Banner.*1  *•  Kichelieu*  Kobinson,  of  the  class 
of  '42,  was  one  of  the  principal  contributors,  and  it  was  intended  as  the 
students"  organ  against  the  firemen.  It  suspended  on  December  10. 
On  November  .'!,  1842,  appeared  Vol.  I,  No.  5,  as  au  annual.  In  1845, 
Vol.  II  followed,  aud  ever  since  that  date  the  "Banner" has  yearly 
appeared  with  a  fund  of  interesting  information.  Up  to  1865  it  was  a 
four-page  folio  sheet,  followed  in  a  week  or  so,  after  1853,  by  a  two-page 
folio  supplement.  In  18GG  it  appeared  as  a  double  sheet,  and  from 
1870  onwards  it  has  been  an  octavo  pamphlet.    It  is  tilled  with  val- 


1  Yalo  Book,  II,  274. 

•  Four  Year*  at  Yale,  425-400. 

'Thwing,  92. 

•"  Origin  of  the  Lit,"  Her.  C.  S.  Lyman,  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  l,  l&V. 


nxcxryj*  a  cosstcncrr- 


Tb 


* -.a:. --.:.  ~n  organized,  bm  it  soon  died. 

i-'f.   r ::ii-,ir£.<,t  Kent  a.*  pKadfflL1     It  st9 

■-ft  i ins  T;.e-day  morning  of  CoBunencesMHt 

Uffl.  in  I-sJl.  ] ^ hi  the  6n4  triennial  rrsnkm,  m 

I  *«T  «J]  »'i  !*•*<;  u*-j;t  cla**es.  except  1353,  which  dm«V 

i-  r'-T^-IIion.  till  Iftfi5.    Other  especial mini 

miiL.  t-i.-jj.  nrWntii.  twentieth,  twenty  fifth,  tost 

Ji       '     "    radiiiitm!:.      i  Ik-  i  lass  uf  1836  began  the  pab- 

wjiif-ii  custom  other  classes  have  fol- 

- 1 ;  Marled  the  practice  of  giving  a  silver  cop  to 

it  a  »«-riih*rof  the  daa*  marry ing after  gradnathm. 

^-ii  to  a  girl;  but  (lie  class  of  1849  decided  it  sbooU 

'.  and  tliit  la-*1  has  so  remained.1    The  class  of 

im.".  having  no  child  to  which  to  give  it,  oele- 
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,m  'jki   -jk  i;  m  *w«j  t*  tare  beta  ommuA 
t*\**.f.  EhI  uf  Uu  year*  the  proprkunhtoaf 

H"  wi.i,-^  *■_«-,  -^:i  th*  light  of  (*bbcain  to 


uli'  is  of  at  least  as  great  importance 
■  iinn  s  it  offers  arc,  to  many  students  in 
the  honors  of  high  scholarship.' 
lini^tration  the  old  literary  societies 
1  by  the  (Ireek  Letter  fraternities  or 
fliers,'' starting  with  the  class  of  1788, 
N.giiK  not  according  to  its  social  rank, 
ron  got  into  friendly  relations  with  its 
I  onward  for  some  years,  ull  Freshmen 
hi  societies.  ,Tohll  C.  Calhoun,  how- 
-.  where  most  of  tin' Southerners  were, 
1 1)  IK.SO  open  war  began  again,  and  • 
ii  class  was  addressed  by  the  rcspect- 
li  Hie  so  called  "  statement  of  facts," 
npi  rmiityto  1 1n?  other.  Until  about 
ild  on  Wednesdays,  at  8  p.  m.,  were 
.■■  -..eieties  was  the  Hist  third  of  this 
liee.t  in  tlieni  were  fiercely  sought  for. 
ulty  sloped  the  practice,  tliey  hftd 
I  he  ei.l.ii'  ..f  lauoiiiii  and  blue-  that  of 
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On  April  22, 1840,  Linonia  sent  out  au  "  appeal  for  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing for  tbe  O8o  of  tho  society,  to  contain  the  library,'9  and  summoned  a 
general  meeting  on  August  17,  when  N.  P.  Willis  read  a  poem.  How- 
ever, an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  library  was  stored  iu  one 
of  the  wings  of  the  College  Library  Building.  W.  I).  Bishop  (Yale 
College,  1849)  gave  tho  society  $1,000  in  7  per  cent  railroad  bonds,  for 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  prize  debates.  Iu  1858  a  Senior  debate  was 
added  and  a  Junior  one  iu  18G5. 

The  society  aided  in  building  Alumni  Hall  and  was  given  a  hall  in 
the  north  part  of  the  second  story.  This  room,  still  called  Linonian 
Hall,  was  adorned  in  1858  with  two  life-size  statues  of  Demosthenes 
and  Sophocles,  made  by  K.  S.  Bartholomew,  in  Rome.  These  were 
placed  in  the  corners.  In  1853  occurred  the  Centennial  Celebration, 
which  was  very  fine.  W.  M.  Evarts  ('37)  delivered  au  address,  and  P. 
M.  Finch  ('49)  read  a  ]>oem  in  the  North  Church.  After  this  there  was  a 
banquet  in  the  newly  dedicated  Alumni  Hall. 

The  motto  of  Linonia  was  "Quieseit  iu  perfocto."  It  issued  three 
catalogues  of  members,  in  IS  11,  1853,  and  1860.  Its  library  was  one 
of  its  most  beneficial  features;  iu  1770  it  had  100  books;  iu  1800,  475; 
in  1822,  1,187 j  in  1837,  5,581;  in  181C,  10,103;  in  i860,  11,300;  in  1870, 
13,300.  The  money  to  buy  books,  etc.,  came  from  the  monthly  dues, 
payable  to  the  treasurer  up  to  1800,  when  the  College  assumed  the 
duty  of  collecting  the  money,  and  assessed  every  student  $6,  and 
after  1867  $8,  on  the  term  bills.  Iu  1867,  when  the  College  Reading 
Room  was  founded  in  South  Middle,  the  expenses  attendant  on  it 
were  met  by  a  society  tax.  Brothers  iu  Unity  had  likewise  a  wing  in 
the  College  Library  for  their  books  and  a  hall  50  by  25  feet  and  25  feet 
high,  the  exact  size  of  Linonia's  in  the  south  part  of  tho  second  story 
of  Alumni  Hall,  to  which  it  also  contributed.  Over  the  President's 
desk  was  a  picture  in  which  Col.  Humphreys,  the  founder,  was  the 
chief  figure.  Brothers  contributed  to  the  Pilgrims9  Monument  at 
Plymouth  and  started  prize  debates  in  1853,  completing  the  whole 
plan  as  Linonia  did  with  prizes  of  $20,  $15,  and  9 10.  In  old  times, 
the  alumni  of  these  societies  had  reunions  at  Commencement  aud  in 
1868  Brothers  bail  its  Centennial  Celebration.  This  was  held  in  the 
North  Church,  at  which  place  T.  M.  Clark  ("31)  gave  an  oratiou,  and 
Thcodoro  Bacon  (*53)  read  a  ]>oem.  This  was  followed  by  a  social 
reception  in  the  Art  School  Building.  Tho  celebration  was  inferior  to 
Linonia's  on  account  of  the  decay  <  >t'  t  he  societies.  Brothers9  motto  was 
"E  parvis  oriuutur  magna."  Brothers  issued  catalogues  in  1841  and 
1854.  Its  library  numbered  in  1781, 1G3  volumes;  in  1808,  723;  in  1826, 
1,730;  in  1835,4,565;  in  184G,  0,110;  iu  1851,  11,051;  iu  1870, 13,400. 
After  gradual  decay  both  tho  societies  died  in  1872.  \u  attempt  to 
revive  Linonia  was  made  in  1878;  it  languished  a  few  years  and  died 
in  1881.1 
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I'thtakK    V.  <',..  1307;  founded  a  third 

-fled,  and  in   I**I9  tb»-  -CaUiopeaii  Surety,"  or 

f     rated.     It  m-   started    by  Son there  in-Mi   tnvaBA 

j.r  print!  riT  ut  brothers  ba<I  be*D  defeated.     It  had 

■.  which  number  it  never  afterwards  reached,  but  it 

tawing  the  Southern  students.     The  middle  nun  of 

:     .    iRitii   Hall  was  allotted  to  Callio)-'.  but  it  <lfav 

.  '.-« ready  fur  occupancy.     It  had  a  library  which 

100  roIiiHK--;  in  lstl.  2.900;  in  1*40,  :.,imn;  and  in 

trwka  wf  partly  given  to  tbe  College  and  partly 

uroceed-  t»"  -'-holarships  were  founilcd.     Its  only 

-.:■■. 

|  L  King-ley  founded  a  society,  X  J  *.  which  «fma 

-ii  ..  rival  <-f  *  /."  h.     It  was  intended  to  compliment 

j>h*d  from  m holastie  ability.     It  took  one- fourth  of 

-rt  ni^'litly.  :it  which  times  essay*  were  red.     It  had 

■i   100  volumes,  which  it  later  gave  to  the  College. 

Am  tl.r  editor*  of  tilt*  '•Lit"  were  generally  mem- 

i.i  I  •*«.•'  alter  wliii-h  time  its  badge,  ;i  goMon  irt- 

t',.  N  i  li.mii.  rta-  used  exclusively  by  them  tor  many 

••|Jt".<lit..i-,  elected   to  the  society  apTeral  other 

i  literary  abilily.  as  tlicy  have  done  in  each  suc- 

,*l...i»  sometimes  [lie  men  are  never  even  untitled  of 

thole  affair  is  somewhat  of  a  farce,  ami  to-day  the 

ark  tlte  ■■  Lit "  editors, 

i.t  -..rn-iv  .-yMcin  of  class  societies  began  with  the 
,   i    ,  m[  -|,liiii\  like  Skull  and  Bones  SiK-iety,  whone 

I  in   the  shape  of  [he   emblems  from  which  the 

It  has  e\eri  i-cil  an  immense  influence  in  Tate, 

,•■-.  I ..nil  Senior  class  arc  supposed  to  be 

',,,    r-M-elhiiei'.     Iii  is,-,ti,  it  built  a  billion  High 

I  .       ,  a  w  itnlowless.  iron -floored,  prison  dike,  brown- 

■  ■     iii'iii-r  is  known  only  to  the  members  of  the 

"-'  .i n  the  badge  and  have  some  mysterious 

iiic..i|Hiia1ed  us  the  '■  Kussell  TniRt  Associft- 

.....   lien.  William  II.  Kussell  ( V.  ( '.,  ls.13),  an  early 

I  -,.i  ici  j  .  mm  equal  in  rank,  was  formed  on  the. 

.     Siioll'and    Key  So.  iety.  |M>pularly   so   called 

,  ii-  [.oI.li  ii  badge.     It  built  it  Hue  marble  hall 

i  ii.  I:  U  iucorpoiuteil  as  the  W.  L.  Kingsley 
I  i  i  ISC)  t.i  isiis,  a  third  Senior  society,  "Spade 
|.  ifal.li  ».i-  sucieediil  tor  IWiil  by '•Crown  and 
»i Inl  ,iitini|it  to  found  a  third  Senior  society 
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was  made  in  1884,  when  the  "  Wolfshead  Society"  was  formed  and  built 
an  elegant  hall  of  brownstone  on  Prospet  t  street.  This  is  more  like  a 
club  house,  with  many  windows,  though  these  are  not  transparent. 
Wolfshead  does  not  preserve  the  intense  secrecy  of  the  other  societies 
and  seems  rapidly  gaining  in  strength.  In  1837,  A  A  <Py  first  of  the 
Greek  letter  fraternities,  came  to  Yale.  Three  students  came  from 
Hamilton  College,  where  the  fraternity  was  founded,  to  Yale  to  forma 
chapter  there.  It  was  very  successful  for  many  years ;  but  later,  through 
internal  dissensions  and  ill-success  in  college  politics,  it  lost  strength 
and  was  suspended  in  1874.  W  T  was  brought  to  Yale  in  1838  by 
"Richelieu"  Robinson  from  Union,  where  it  was  founded.  The  Yale 
Chapter,  B9  built  a  brick  hall  on  High  street  in  1870.  Its  corporate 
name  is  the  "  Trumbull  Trust  Association.*1  It  has  always  drawn  its 
membership  from  the  Junior  class  and,  so  at  Yale,  has  been  a  class  so- 
ciety and  not  a  four  years'  one,  as  at  other  colleges.  A  A  $  was  also 
a  Junior  society  till  ju<t  before  its  suspension.  In  18-13,  the  fraternity 
of  A  K  JC,  the  largest  in  membership  of  all  American  College  Fraterni- 
ties, was  founded  at  Yale.  The  mother  chapter,  #,  built  a  hall  in  1801 
on  York  street,  much  of  the  money  therefor  being  given  by  Henry  Holt, 
the  publisher.  It  is  also  a  Junior  society  and  has  as  its  corporate  name 
"the  Winthrop  Trust  Association." l  The  elections  to  V  T  and  ARE 
were  giveu  at  night  with  accompaniment  of  calcium  lights,  songs,  etc., 
and  ftimished  a  weird  picture.     This  custom  was  given  up  in  1893. 

The  Sophomores  also  have  hail  societies:  K  2  fj,  the  first,  founded  in 
1838  by  the  class  of  1811,  perished  through  internal  dissensions  in 
1858.  It  founded, chapters  at  Wesleyan  ami  Amherst,  chapters  now 
long  dead.  A  2  <Py  founded  in  1810,  was  abolished  in  1864  on  account 
of  its  character.  This  was  the  first  action  of  the  kind  taken  by  the 
faculty.  Chapters  were  founded  at  Amherst,  Princeton,  and  Marietta, 
all  of  which  are  dead.  These  sorictics  published  annual  fueilletons, 
K  2  f/s  being  the  "Banger/1  issued  from  1845  to  1850  and  in  1852, 
and  A  2  <Ps  the  Tomahawk  from  18-17  to  1851.  These  were  chiefly 
abusive  of  each  other.  From  A  2  <?>  sprang  $  Q  W  and  A  B  .Y;  these 
even  sometimes  wore  the  old  pin.  Their  songs  in  Yale  song  books 
an*  almost  the  only  traces  of  them  remaining.  They  were  abolished  for 
their  disorder  in  1877,  and  tin*  date  of  their  abolition  is  still  observed 
as  a  festival,  at  which  a  procession  is  formed  and  jokes  are  played  on 
the  Freshmen.  These  societies  published  song  books,  but  no  catalogues, 
and  were  chiefly  feeders  to  the  Junior  societies.* 

The  first  freshman  society  was  K  2  F,  founded  in  1840  by  Senator 
0. 8.  Ferry  and  others  of  is  1 1.  It  founded  branches  at  Amherst,  Troy 
Polytechnic,  and  Dartmouth,  but  all  are  now  dead.  A  rival  arose  in 
1815,  in  J  A",  founded  by  members  of  1840.  This  had  chapters  at 
Amherst,  Dartmouth,  Center  College  (Kentucky)  North  Carolina  Uni- 

1  Four  Yean  at  Vale,  105-142.  »  Four  Year*  at  Yale,  87-106. 
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T  Virginia,  and  University  of  Mississippi;  none  of 

lamed  ■  paper  called  the  Battery  in  1850.    These 

1  hunt     >r  Freshmen  every  fall,  each  striving  to  get 

l        >lished  liy  tlio  Faculty  in  ISSOon  account  of 

|  *n  banner  of  a  political  club  during  one  of 

jFhcy  both  issued  statements  of  honors  obtained  by 

nli-r  tQ  induce  Freshmen  to  join  them.'     2  A  was  ft 

■from  1SI9  to  1800,  with  chapters  at  New  Tork  Uni- 

kt,  ami  /'  Ar,  founded  in  1851,  by  J.  A.  Twichcll,  and 

I         wbi  non-secret  and  survived  though  often  in  a 

c  full  of  1880.     These  societies  intensified  the 

;i--  feeling  and  induced  men  to  endeavor  to  obtain 
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■dent  Day's  time,  and  till  other  schools  drew  away 
|  Medic .il  School  llonrished.     In  sixteen  years  it  bad 
-est  class  of  4 1  members  leaving  in  1829.     In  1831 
lUatamicnl  preparations  and  materia  inedica,"  and 
as  to  be  established  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the 
ich  they  never  did.     In  1829  Dr.  Smith  died  and 
wr»  "appointed,  William  Tolly  {Tale  College, 
t<  1 1 1  Hiedlca  and  therapeutics,  which  post  he  held 
Beers  (Vain  (College,  13US),  professor  of  midwifery, 
I      tft-'Ii;  and  Thomas  Hubbard,  professor  of  surgery, 
II  his  death  in  I  Sits.     On  Dr.  Hubbard's  death 
r  (Yalo  College.  l.si'O)  was  made  professor  of  anat- 
wlthrli  chair  he  |;,-ld  till  his  death  in  186.!,  and  the 
tgal  Mas  transferred  to  tin-  chair  of  surgery,  la 
ie  hint  died  in  isiil.     Henry  Branson  (M.D.,  1827) 
lily's  niccess..r  in  lsI2,  holding  the  post  till  I860. 
id  I  -\*\  the  charter  wan  revised  by  the  legislature.1 
i.  i ■.[  .;s  early  ;is  in  any  American  medical  college. 
,1  si  Dist  tla- h-itures  i.n  tliat  subject  given  tothe 
■     ,      ...demic.il  department." 
i  :   ilie  cdleire  there  had  Ik  en  a  class  of  resident 
.;:i    the   Val.-  Tiici.lugical  School,  as  a  distinct 
„;,.|    mid.  r  I'u-sideiil  Day.     W.  V.  Fowler  and  a 
be    Ml  i"  Mudy  limdogy  with  Prof.  Fitch,  the  col- 
.:.n.     The  f-.'i.iid  term  the  number  increased 
i'     I1,  kin-sle;-  uiiight   them  Hebrew,  and  Prof. 
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Goodrich  elocution  and  the  composition  of  sermons.  In  the  early  part 
of  1822, 15  of  the  graduating  class  petitioned  to  be  organized  into  a 
theological  class.  The  question  came  up  whether  instruction  in  theol- 
ogy should  be  given  up  or  the  means  enlarged,  so  as  better  to  corre- 
spond with  the  advance  in  theological  learning.  Prof.  Fitch  supported 
the  application,  and  said  one  professor  could  not  teach  theologues  and 
be  college  pastor  at  the  same  time,  as  the  standards  of  theological  edu- 
cation were  being  raised.  The  corporation  voted  to  appeal  for  an 
endowment  of  $20,000  for  a  new  professorship  to  be  called  the  Dwight 
professorsliip  of  didactic  theology.1  A  condition  of  the  subscribers  was 
"that  the  professor  should  make  the  same  profession  of  fkith  as  Presi- 
dent Stiles  and  President  Dwight  did  at  their  induction  into  the  presi- 
dency."1 Nine  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  of  the  endowment  was 
lost  in  the  failure  of  the  Eagle  Bank,  but  subscriptions  came  in  so  fast 
that  $27,612.44  was  raised,  and  ltcv.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  who  for  ten 
years  had  been  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  New  Haven,  was  chosen 
professor.  Among  the  contributions  were  $5,000  from  Timothy  Dwight, 
jr.^8l,C86  from  Prof.  Fitch,  8750  and  land  worth  $1,250  from  William 
Leffinwell,  $1,000  from  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  Titus 
Street,  and  Cornelia  Hubbard  each ;  from  Aristarchus  Champion,  of 
Champion,  N.  Y.,  $1,590,  and  $1,000  from  a  legacy  of  Mrs.  Martha  Deni- 
son,  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.3  Prof.  Kingsloy  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew 
and  Pro£  Fitch  in  New  Testament  Greek  and  criticism  of  sermons. 
The  intention  from  the  first  was  to  have  the  department  separate  and 
to  receive  aid  only  from  college  professors,  besides  the  professor  of 
divinity,  till  the  school  had  enough  funds  to  have  teachers  of  its  own. 
In  1824,  J.  W.  Gibbs  (Yale  College,  1809)  was  employed  to  teach 
sacred  literature,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.4  Ilis  salary  was  partly  paid  by 
his  serving  as  college  librarian.5  An  endowment  of  $9,229.22  was 
secured  for  a  professorship  of  sacred  literature,  of  which  amount  Eleaser 
F.  Backus  and  F.  Toppan,  of  New  York,  each  gave  $1,000.3  On  the 
endowment  of  the  professorship,  Gibbs  was  formally  inducted  into  office 
in  1826.  In  1839,  Prof.  Goodrich,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  school,  was  transferred  to  it  as  professor  of  the  pastoral  charge, 
continuing  therein  until  his  death  in  1800.  Profs.  Taylor  and  Gibbs 
also  served  till  their  death,  which  occurred  in  1858  and  1801,  respec- 
tively. Prof.  Taylor  was  the  central  figure  of  the  school,  blending  the 
attributes  of  a  philosopher  and  an  orator  with  subtle,  logical,  and 
strong  conceptions,  and  a  vivid,  clear,  earnest,  and  impressive  delivery. 
He  hnd  striking  personality,  with  his  dark  lustrous  eyes,  and  deep-toned 
modulated  voice,  ''rising  at  time*  to  a  strain  of  powerful  and  stirring 
eloquence."    He  had  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  but  was  also  "  gentle  and 

1  J.  L.  Ktngiitoy,  SR;  Yale  I  look,  I,  a  Baldwin,  Hint,  of  Tale. 
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i.i~  i-:i|iid.  then- being  two  KtudentM 
i,  when  tlit*  professor*  grew  old 
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and  the  controversy  died  out,  the  students  fell  off  in  numbers,  partly 
owing  to  the  meagerness  of  the  endowment.1 

Dr.  Sturtevant,  president  of  Illinois  College,  who  was  a  student  under 
Dr.  Taylor,  says : 

A  more  fervent  faith  in  the  truth  and  certain  triumph  of  the  Gospel  has  seldom 
existed  in  modern  times  than  in  the  young  men  under  Dr.  Taylor's  instruction. 
Those  who  distrusted  Dr.  Taylor's  teachings  feared  that  ho  was  undermining  fun- 
damental ChriHtianity.  The  impression  ho  made  upon  his  pupils  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this.  The  enlightened  and  thoughtful  that  were  feeling  the  influence  of 
his  teaching  found  themselves  happily  relieved  from  many  philosophical  difficulties, 
with  which  the  Gospel  had  before  seemed  to  them  embarrassed  and  impeded.  They 
were  raised  to  a  fervent  and  undoubting  faith,  which  they  had  not  before  experi- 
enced in  its  truth,  its  capability  of  boiii;;  successfully  defended,  and  its  power  to 
overcome  and  save  our  country  and  the  world. 

In  1828  a  band  of  fourteen  thcologues,  known  as  the  "Illinois  band," 
went  forth  to  Christianize  that  State.  These  men,  the  first  organized 
association  from  an  Eastern  seminary  to  a  Western  State,  founded 
churches  and  schools  and  Illinois  College,  and  had  "  no  small  influence 
on  the  public  school  system  of  the  West."  During  Dr.  Taylor's  life- 
time a  large  proportion  of  every  class,  "  moved  by  the  example  of  these 
pioneers,"  followed  their  footsteps.  These  students  and  other  alumni 
in  the  Northwest  "make  a  constituency  whose  enthusiastic  and  grate- 
ful loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  lias  helped  to  make  Yale  a  truly 
national  institution  of  learning.'*-* 

President  Day's  administration  al.M>  completed  the  circle  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  by  the  addition  of  the  Yale  Law  School  to  the  college 
in  1824.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  early  part 
of  the  present  one,  Judge  Charles  Chauncey,  u  a  lawer  of  extensive  prac- 
tice," had  a  private  law  school  in  New  Haven.  Among  other  students 
were  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard,  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  and 
Judge  Wayne,  of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court.  In  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  Hon.  Seth  P.  Staples  (Yale  College,  1797)  com- 
menced a  private  law  school.     Karly  in  his  professional  life  he  collected 

* 

an  unusually  valuable  library,  and  soon  attained  to  large  practice  and 
high  reputation.  Samuel  Hitchcock  ( Yale  College,  1809)  studied  under 
him,  and,  after  serving  as  a  tutor  at  Yale  from  1811  to  1815,  assisted 
Mr.  Staples  in  the  school,  and  when  the  latter  moved  to  New  York,  in 
1824,  took  the  school  in  connection  with  David  Daggett,  judge  of  the 
superior  court.  Mr.  Staples  died  in  1861,  aged  86;  he  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession,  especially  in  commercial  and  patent  law.  He 
was  magnetic  and,  writing  few  lectures,  was  noted  for  his  oft-hand  com- 
ments and  illustrations.3  As  most  of  the  studentswere  Yale  graduates, 
it  was  not  a  surprising  innovation  that  their  names  were  inserted  in 
the  college  catalogue  in  1824,  though  their  connection  with  the  college 


1  Yale  Book,  ir,  23. 
■College  Book,  87. 
-  Woobey,  "  Addreiut  at  fiftieth  ■univers»ry." 
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I  iii'Bt,  i  he  degree  of  ll.  d.  not  being  given  until 

[  students;  in  1831  the  number  had  increased 

}■  juofessorship  nf  law  was  revived,  a  small  endowment 

|  l lie  professorship  was  named  for  Chancellor  Kent. 

i         Dinted   to  it,  with  the  duty  of  occasionally 

|  Judge  Daggett  (Yale  College,  1783)  was  a 

i  nf  t  lie  old  school,  always  wearing  knickerbockers 

TI<>  retired  from  office  in  1848,  and  died  in  1861. 

■i  \.iit  and  precise,  clear  and  copious."1     He  died 

.  I  ..Storrs  (Yale  College,  1814)  succeeded  him,  hold- 

In  1842  Isaac  II.  Townscnd,  esq.  (Yule  College, 

iyed  in  the  law  school,  continuing  in  tliat  connee- 

1 1MV    Henry  "White  taught  in  1840  and  1847. 

■tliixfl  library   was  begun  by   buying  Judge  Ilitch- 

■  libniry,  and  in  1846  the  law  school  was  formally 

of  the  college  by  vote  of  the  corporation.1    The  old 

Id i ted  or  died  about  the  time  of  President  Day's  resig- 

Hist  period  of  tie  law  school's  history  was  ended. 
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lover  the college  for  twenty -nine  years',  a  longer  period 

a  has  done,  1'iesidcntDay  resigned  in  1846.     Heont- 

|        twenty-one  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  cor- 

i  two  months  of  his  death.     lie  died  on,  August  22, 

i.     His  funeral  address  was  delivered  by  bis  suo- 
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.r  all  of  Yale's  students  feel  the 
Vale's  great  presidents,  and  to 
form  of  this  beloved  man  was 
.  which  ho  devoted  his  life.  On 
president  of  Yale.  lie  was  bom 
the  son  of  W.  W.  Woolsey,  a 
i. -ident  Dwight.  At  his  taking 
ght  with  him  from  his  studies  in 
t  he  new  philology,  a  refined  and 
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geuuino  literary  and  aesthetic  taste,  aud  an  active  and  fervid  love  of 
gooduess  and  abhorrence  of  evil." !  During  his  professorship  he  issued 
editious  of  Greek  texts,  which  are  still  in  use.  Theso  were  the  Alcestis 
in  1833,  the  Antigone  in  1835,  the  Eiectra  in  1837,  the  Froniethcus  in 
the  same  year,  and  the  Gorgias  in  1842.1 

At  President  Day's  retirement  from  office,  Woolsey  only  was  thought 
of  as  successor,  and  so  he  became  president,  though  at  first  reluctant 
to  take  the  office.  He  had  been  licensed  to  preach  in  1825;  bntwas 
not  ordained  until  the  clay  of  his  inauguration.  He  had  studied  not 
only  theology  but  also  law  under  Charles  Chauncey,  of  Philadelphia, 
and,  "judged  by  the  highest  standards,  he  was  a  ripe  aud  finished 
scholar."  *  He  had  already  won  distinction  and  had  done  good  service, 
not  only  to  the  college,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  classical  education 
throughout  the  couutry,  by  the  new  interest  in  Greek  he  had  excited. 
He  endeavored,  at  once,  ou  taking  the  presidency,  to  quicken  the  desire 
far  learning  and  founded,  by  the  gift  of  $1,000  in  each  of  four  successive 
years,  scholarships  called  the  Woolsey  scholarships,  to  be  held  by  the 
student  in  each  Freshman  class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Greek, 
Latin  composition,  and  algebra,  and  tenable  by  him  throughout  liis 
course,  provided  he  took  calculus  in  the  junior  year.  To  make  scholar- 
ship more  thorough,  he  instituted  biennial  examinations  in  writing,  those 
terrible  bugbears  of  some  thirty  years  ago.  Previously,  the  senior  year 
had  been  the  easiest  of  the  four ;  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
profitable.  He  himself  gave  the  seniors  instruction  in  history,  polit- 
ical science,  aud  international  law,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  a  recog- 
nized American  authority.  From  the  ih example  of  this  laborious  and 
conscientious  scholar"  the  students  obtained  a  "  higher  conception  of 
the  nature  of  true  scholarship."3  For  some  years  before  he  became 
president  he,  with  some  of  the  faculty,  encouraged  students  to  become 
post  graduates  iu  New  Haven,  and  the  founding  of  the  now  famous 
Scientific  School  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  his  inauguration.  The 
Art  School  was  also  founded  in  his  administration,  and  his  article  in  the 
New  Englander  in  I860  proposed  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  which 
the  alumni  obtained  representation  on  the  board  of  trustees.4  He  was 
very  popular  with  the  students,  whom  he  ever  strove  to  make,  quoting 
his  own  words,  u  manly,  truthful,  honorable,  able  by  their  strength  of 
principle  to  resist  the  debasing  influences  that  are  abroad  in  the  laud," 
in  a  word,  that  they  might  be  "  Christian  gentlemen  "5  His  adminis- 
tration was  especially  marked  '» by  bringing  the  whole  body  of  students 
under  the  influence  which  proceeded  from  a  broader  culture  than  any 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  before." 

At  the  time  of  his  resignation  it  was  said  of  him  that  "the  atmos- 
phere of  his  presence  was  a  place  where  superficial  acquisition,  conceit 
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■  mere  ability  to  use  the  tongue  glibly,  Then  there 
lit  communicate,  could  not  flourish."'    President 

|         said  of  him: 

i><  Woulsi-v  is  ilistingu ished  for  the  exactness  of  hie  knowledge, 

ilitiuLi,  and  thi'  breadth   and  sagacity  of  bis  judgrii 

of  lii.  imaginative  nuil  ethical  spirit,  ami  for  the  rigor  of  his 

I  gftiT  and  imparting  the  truth;  ns  a  theologian,  fur  tho 

.wledgc,  the  catholicity  and  candor  of  bis  childlike  faith; 

,  and  endurance  uf  his  attachments;  and  as.  a  man,  for  tho 

i  -,  which  have  m>i  ureil  to  him  an  enviable  plac.    in  the  luv« 

iun.      Few  men  have  bren  more  diaiiugilished  hi  tins  conn- 

at  :i  variety  "f  departments  of  scholarship  and  culture,  and 

themselves  t|ie  mdiil  respect  of  ko  groat  a  nun.  her  of  tboir 

f|  nwwnal  and  moral  excellence. 

nil  mi  iiistoru-iil  address  at  tho  one  hundred  and 
of  the  college,  which  is  excellent  authority  for  the 
ale  His  famous  ■•  International  Law  "  appeared  in 
less  famous  -Essays  on  Divorce"  in  1 803.  He 
ideal  academic  man  in  character,  work,  and  rola- 
t  lie  public"  He  loved  the.  true  and  sincere,  and 
ms  full  of  broad  human  sympathies  and  the  conr- 
:i  gentleman."  '•  His  English  style  was  remark- 
i-ity.  boili  in  conversation  and  in  his  writings." 
I  are  marked  by  "limpid,  pure,  direct  simplicity 
-s  and  •ten tic,  In*  could  he  stern  on  occasion,  and 
ncn.  His  sane  and  well-balanced  mind  has  been 
li  and  elegance  of  scholarship,  in  purity  of  taste, 
i!  and  precision  of  style"  by  no  American  college 
rty  i.f  litem  cpmled  him  in  the  ability  to  govern.* 
i  and  if  Vale  is  to-day  a  grand  university  drawing 
<i  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  dne 
i  in  any  oilier  man.  The  completeness  of  liis  work 
difficult  to  realize,  and  his  complete  absence  of 
made  his  iK-rsonnliry  stand  out  as  strongly  as  it 
•traint  did  not  conic  from  timidity  or  lack  of 
nit  fntm  such  great  strength  ami  nobleness  that 

■  self- forget ful.<     I!ut  we  can  not  be  forgetful  of 
indent  t'.els  his  inline and  will  do  so  till  the 

n  his  re-ton-  for  issti.  speaks  of  President  Wool- 
f  iiitbien.  ing  those  he  taught  by  his  character 
i-  by  his  daily  instructions,     lie  was  a  grand 

in  I'  »   t oi  the  world  who  have  done  more  to  ui*ko 

n. ike  -ii.ijih.  iu  and  hoiie-ty  and  integrity  precum*  mad 
m,.  l.y  ihi-  ifi-oil  and  nsernl  num."— Si-ri  Itm-nt,  III,  246. 
.1  1!.  1-v.',  •  N.  V.  livening  1'ost,  July.  1889. 
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man,  exhibiting  in  all  bis  life  the  righteousness  and  truth  of  a  Christian 
manhood.  lie  accomplished  a  great  work,  but  he  was  in  himself  more 
than  he  was  in  his  working.  It  was  a  privilege  to  know  him,  and  it 
is  an  inspiration  to  remember  his  pure  and  true  and  holy  life." 

NEW    FIIOFESSORSIIIPS. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  who  followed  Dr.  Woolsey  in  the  presidency,  wae 
one  of  the  first  professors  appointed  by  him,  taking  the  Clark  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophy  and  metaphysics  in  1847.  The  endowment  for 
this  chair  had  been  accumulating  since  1823.1  President  Porter  held 
this  chair  until  his  death.  lie  was  born  in  Farmington,  Conn.,  in  1811, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1831,  and  at  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  pro- 
fessorship was  engaged  in  preaching.  The  next  year  James  Hadley 
was  made  professor  of  Greek,  and  held  the  position  till  his  death  in 
1872.  He  was  a  man  of  great  scholarship,  and  the  Greek  grammar  he 
prepared  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used.  In  1803  ho  had  a  worthy 
assistant  given  him  in  Lewis  It.  Packard  (Yale  College,  1856),  who  con- 
tinued at  his  post  till  his  death  in  1SS4. 

The  old  Professorship  of  Divinity  was  filled,  after  Prof.  Fitch's  retire- 
ment from  active  service  in  1S54,  by  (he  appointment  of  Rev.  George  P. 
Fisher.  He  relinquished  the  College  pastorate  in  1861  t'>  take  the 
Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Divinity  School,  which  he 
now  holds.  His  writings  in  his  field  have  given  him  a  wide  and  hon- 
orable reputation.  In  the  College  pastorate  Rev.  William  B.  Clarke 
served  from  1863  to  1866  and  Rev.  Oliver  E.  Daggett  from  1867  to  1870. 

Prot  A.  D.  Stanley  dying  in  1853,  two  years  later  Herbert  A.  New- 
ton (Yale  College,  1850)  was  appointed  his  successor  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  He  now  holds  the  position,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
scientists  of  the  country. 

Prof.  Olmsted  died  in  1851),  and  a  year  later  Prof.  Charles  Looinis 
(Yale  College,  1830)  was  called  to  fill  his  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy.  He  continued  in  that  position  till  his  death,  August 
15, 1889.  He  was  a  solitary  and  eccentric  man,  but  one  of  great  learn- 
ing and  power  of  research,  the  titles  of  his  scientific  papers  exceed- 
ing 100  in  number.  He  was  professor  at  Western  Reserve  College 
1830  to  1844,  and  then  at  the  University  of  New  York  till  I860.  His 
mathematical  text  books  achieved  vast  success,  having  been  translated 
into  Chinese  and  Arabic.  Over  500,000  copies  of  them  have  been  sold. 
His  favorite  study  was  meteorology,  in  which  he  was  probably  unsur- 
passed. At  his  death  he  gave  his  property  to  the  College  to  be  used 
for  his  favorite  sciences.  In  1S50,  James  D.  Dana  (Yale  College,  1833) 
wan  made  Professor  of  Geology,  and  in  1S64  Mineralogy  was  added  to 
his  chair.  In  early  life  he  was  on  the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition which  circumnavigated  tin*  world,  and  his  manuals  on  Geology 
and  kindred  subjects  are  standard  authorities. 


1  1K*xUt,  Y.  t\,  p.  65. 
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\,u'.iiny  occasioned  iti  the  chair  of  English  Litoro- 
PMC  Uirned,  Cyrus  Northrop  (Yale  College,  1857) 
l.  in  1864  to  become  President  of  the  University  of 
1  built  ii]>  a  ^reat  institution  in  the  Northwest, 
i  I).  Wlittney,  who  is  o'.ie  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  t!io  »orhl,  was  made  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  to 
iV«  Philology  wiis  added  in  1870.  Othuicl  C.  Marsh 
riO)  was  made  Piofe-isor  of  Paleontology  in  18CG.  An- 
(Sale  College,  1-S12)  the  founder  of  the  Art  School, 
KOTbipofMotleru  Languages  in  ISfit,  and  Rev.  Edward 
In  1SG7  he  begun  teaching,  taking  the  place  for- 
BtUponiry  teachers,  mostly  foreigners.  In  1879  lie 
i  Ne*  York  pastorate.' 

.  DatrfoO  endowed  a  Professorship  of  History,  nud  A. 
..II !■-•■,  lfj-17),  the  present  incumbent,  was  appointed.* 
..Hi-blcred  as  a  society  of  scholars,"  grew.3 

.t'ttM  IN  Tlin  coKl'nitATloN. 

nly  change  in  th«  College  charter  was  that,  with  ike 
IbiteOonrtJttitioii  in  is  to,  the.  nix  senior  assistant*  were 
enuiors.  In  course  of  time  these  senators  caraeto 
larly,  us  they  cared  hut  little  for  their  office.  So  tt 
dUentttfnt  arose.  Furthermore,  the  alumni  began 
cy  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  Inititn- 
i  .luly  21,  IHO'.l,  the  almnnl  meeting  appointed  Dr. 
tinm  M.  Bearts,  C.  J.  fitille,  Alphouso  Taft,  and  Fnuik- 
littee  (■•  iiiinider  what  change,  if  any,  is  desirable  In 
They  advised  that,  tlie  .State  be  requested  to  aire  np 
Dg  i  Ire  >i  *  senior  senators  mi  the  board,  awl  that  six 
B  rle.lcl.  one  t-ieli  year,  to  take,  their  place,  though 
■not  unanimous  in  advising  any  change.     The  ro- 
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first  alumni  members  by  the  body  of  graduates,  all  above  five  years9 
standiug  being  given  a  vote.  The  corporation  is  now  so  constituted 
and  is  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  graduates.  Efforts  for  a 
further  change  have  been  thoroughly  discountenanced  Ly  the  sober 
*  common  sense  of  the  alumni,  who  observe  the  marvelous  progress  of  the 
college  under  the  preseut  management.  To  the  ministerial  portion  of 
the  corporation  too  high  praise  can  not  be  given. 

It  is  a  judicious  and  progressive  body .  The  history  of  Yulo  College  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  land;  how  a  few  country  ministers,  robbing  their  scanty  book 
shelves  for  material  with  which  to  found  a  college,  have  built  up  a  national  power; 
how  a  few  country  ministers,  with  their  scanty  funds,  havo  not  only  kept  the  col- 
lego  out  of  debt  and  out  of  discredit,  but  havo  mado  it  a  beacon  light  of  truth  and 
learning  from  Maine  to  California;  how  a  few  country  ministers  hare  attracted  to 
their  graceless  barracks  and  their  iU- ventilated  lecture  rooms  scholars  from  every 
Stato  in  the  Union,  from  every  walk  in  life,  from  every  denomination  of  Christians, 
and  have  fitted  those  scholars  to  shine  on  the  bench!  in  tho  pulpit,  and  in  the  invent* 
or*8  laboratory,  in  tho  editor's  chair,  in  tho  Senate,  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  world 
of  letters.  All  this,  I  say,  is  a  wonder  of  wonders  to  those  who  aro  not  mindful 
that  the  country  ministers  of  Connecticut  aro  a  wise,  a  self-sacrificing,  a  sagacioaa, 
a  learned,  and  a  public-spirited  body  of  men.1 

1NCKKA8E  IN  FINANCES. 

Yale's  finances  have  never  been  superabundant!  yet  the  wise  and  far- 
seeing  conduct  of  the  administration  has  been  so  admirable  that  the 
money  at  hand,  though  never  ample,  hits  always  been  made  sufficient 
by  some  means  or  other.  Though  we  may  not  quite  admit  that  "  if 
man's  achievements  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  means  placed  at 
his  disposal,"  the  past  managers  of  the  college  must  be  looked  upon  as 
prodigies  of  worldly  wisdom  and  executive  ability,  for  their  doings 
were  really  little  less  than  marvellous;  still  we  must  feel  the  truth  of 
this,  that  "  in  the  whole  history  of  the  institution  there  seems  never 
to  have  been  an  expense  incurred  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary  and 
which  did  not  produce  the  needed  return."  The  funds  grew  slowly.* 
Charles  Astor  Bristed(  Yale  College,  1H30)  established  a  scholarshipopen 
to  the  sophomore  or  junior  passing  the  best  examination  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  yielding  about  $125  and  tenable  till  the  end  of  the  third 
year  after  graduation.  In  1859,  Ilenry  A.  Hurburt,  of  New  York,  gave 
91,000  tcr  the  one  standing  second  in  the  examination  for  the  Woolsey 
scholarship,  already  mentioned,  and  Charles  M.Eunk(Yale  College,  1845), 
of  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1865,  gave  the  same  amount  for  the  third  fresh- 
man scholarship,  given  for  work  iu  the  same  examination.  In  1850, 
Rev.  William  A.  Macy  (Yale  College,  1814),  of  Shanghai,  China,  left 
$10,000  for  a  graduate  scholarship,  tenable  for  three  years.  In  1858, 
Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth  (Yale  College,  1810)  left  a  legacy  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.    This  fond  became  available 

'D.C.  Oilman,  New  KiigUnder,  28, 302. 
•  Four  Yean  at  Yale,  704. 
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umits  to  over  $56,000.    In  1854,  a  bequest  of  $10,000 

i:ir  Johns  (Yale  College,  1818),  of  Canandaigua,  K. 

■e  for  sis  scholarships  of  $100  a  year,  for  deserving 

I  means.     In  1850,  David  C.  De  Forest  (Yale  College, 

i,  which  accumulated  till  it  amouuted  to  9U0,0t>0.    The 

I  used  as  follows:  The  corporation  should  "procure  to 

y  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  9100,  to  be  denominated 

,  with  such  inscription  as  the  president  shall  dire 

scholar  of  the  senior  class  who  shall  write  and  pro* 

i  oration  in  the  best  manner  on  some  day,  either  i 

r  Juno  of  each  year.™.  This  prize  was  first  given  ii 

■anted  to  the  liest  one  of  the  Townscud  prize  speaker* 

I-  one  of  the  very  highest  and  most  desired  honors  o 


f  $106,300  was  raised,  of  which  about  $70,000  went 

I  tepartment.    This  enabled  the  corporation  to  raise 

a  lii.lihad  reuiaiued  the  same  since  1817,*  when  they 

The  increase  in  1854  was  to  91,800,  and  this  sum 

|ercased  until  $;t,(KK>  was  reached  in  1871.' 

.  11.  Chittenden,  sr.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  gave  940,000 

lip  of  divinity, making  it  at  the  timet  ho  best  endowed 

tity.    The  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  uioderu 

■itus  K.  Street  has  already  been  spoken  of.     I'rof.  B. 

,d  (lie  professorship  of  Sanskrit  with  *50,(H>0,  and 

Hartford,  gave  $10,000  for  a  professorship  of  Latin 

ratine,' 

.  He  Forest,  or  Xcw  York  City,  left  92,000,  the  income 
•i  a  senior  "  who  has  attained  distinction  in  the  study 
idy  in  modern  languages  for  a  year  after  graduation," 

<il:u\VTJI    OF    THE    LII1HARV. 

ny  rweived  95.IHM)  from  Addin  Lewis  {Yale  College, 
rn.  Pi"f.  •'■  L.  Kingsley  gave  9500  in  1850  for  the 
Mrs.  William  A.  Lamed  gave  91,100  in  1861  for  a 
In  |N07.  Dr.  .lareil  Linsley,  of  New  York,  gave 
to  go  fur  the  purchase  of  books  in  model n  languages, 
d.-d  the  fund  given  by  Xouli  Kinsley  in  1817.»  In 
.ii.  Alphmi-.  Taft  gave  *1\IMK>.  In  1860,  Prof,  Salia- 
Diiciilal  library  of  nearly  -1 ,000  volumes,  and 
II  fir  the  purchase  of  more  books.1 
,.,:.■  library  bad  increased  to  :18,000  in  1860  and  to 
.1.  I'rc.-ideut  W.Mdsey  gave  his  (Ireek  library  of 

•  Vale  [i..c,k.  i.  is,-.  (A.  Van  Nam*). 
|     ,..  »|.  <  ]|,-  In,  „,(,(-.■  pi  veil  f-'.OOO  fur  tint  HIM. 

'  Duilt-r,  Vale  University,  p.  5U. 
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over  1,000  volumes.1  In  1858,  Daniel  C.  Gilman  was  made  librarian, 
after  having;  been  assistant  for  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Addi- 
son Van  Name,  the  present  librarian,  in  1865.  In  1867,  Franklin  B. 
Dexter  was  put  in  charge  of  the  card  catalogue,  and  in  1869  was  made 
assistant  librarian  (a  position  he  now  holds). 

NEW  buildings:  alumni  hall,  faun  am  and  durfee  colleges. 

In  the  summer  of  1852,'  Alumni  Hall  was  begun  and  finished  the  next 
year.  It  cost  $24,477.85,  of  which  the  Linonian  and  Brothers  in  Unity 
societies  gave  911,000.  It  was  designed  to  furnish  rooms  for  examina- 
tions (made  necessary  by  the  new  system  of  biennials 3),  for  alumni  meet- 
ings, and  for  those  societies.  The  lower  hall  is  also  used  for  the  senior 
promenade  at  commencement,  and  the  junior  German  in  midwinter, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  erection  the  largest  room  in  America  with  ceil- 
ing unsupported  by  columns  and  having  rooms  occupied  above  it.  It 
is  a  castellated  Gothic  structure  of  red  sandstone,  having  two  cheap- 
looking  wooden  battlemented  medieval  towers,  with  tortuous  corkscrew 
staircases.4 

In  1862,  the  need  of  a  new  dormitory  was  suggested  to  Henry  Famam, 
and,  in  1864,  he  offered  $30,000,  which  he  doubled  in  1867.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1869,  and  cost  in  all  $126,C34.79.5  This 
building  was  the  first  conscious  movement  towards  altering  the  old 
plan  of  the  campus. 

In  1868  the  question  came  up  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  col- 
lege to  move  to  the  suburbs  on  account  of  the  rise  of  the  value  of  land 
in  the  center.  A  site  of  some  50  acres  was  proposed  near  the  observa- 
tory building,  but  the  plan  was  given  up  because  of  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  equipping  the  college  in  the  new  situation.  Therefore,  in  endeav- 
oring to  economize  space  on  the  college  campus  it  was  determined  to 
make  a  hollow  quadrangle  with  buildings  on  all  sides  and  in  due  time 
to  tear  down  the  u  old  brick  row."  Famam  College,  built  of  brick  with 
facings  of  North  River  blue  stone,  was  the  first  building  designed  for 
the  quadrangle,  though  Alumni  Hall,  the  Library,  and  Art  School 
were  already  erected  on  the  west  border  of  the  campus  and  easily  fell 
fti  with  the  plan. 

^n  the  spring  of  1870  another  dormitory  given  by  Bradford  M.  C. 
Durfee,  and  hence  bearing  his  name,  was  begun  on  the  north  side  of 
the  campus.  It  is  built  of  rough-dressed  New  Jersey  sandstone,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  measures  181  feet  by  40.*  It  has  accommodations  for 
forty  students  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  dormitories. 

•  Yale  Book,  I,  186. 

■  Yale  Hook,  I,  488,  W.  L.  Kinsley. 

3  Aoonalu  were  •ubstitiit<Ml  in  1X6*  ami  aemiaunuala  in  1884. 

4  Scribner,  H,  777. 

•  Yale  Book,  I,  490  (K.  Port«+ ». 

•  Yale  Book,  l,  493  (A.  M.  Wheeler). 
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mm  Hillhouse  and  tier  daughters'  gave  Yale  (I  acres 

.  F.  Winchester's  bouse,  on  Prospect  street,  for  an 

•  telescope  in  the  t<nrer  of  the  Athetneuiu,  previously 

Sheldon  Clark  in  lS-'iO  to  replace  one  lost  at  sea  in 

.iid  nrvice,  and  through  it  llnlley's  comet  was  eeen 

Ifttfd  and  [jiHimis  weeks  before  any  Rnropeao  obsor* 

ni  in  America.* 

|iitoiial  telescope  made  by  A.  Clark  &  Sons  \in«  put 

1  Hall.     It  lias  a  9-inch  apcrtnreand  a  focal  length  of  9 

ring  eyepiecc-i  with  magnifying  powers  of  from  10  to 

I  tower  of  the  same  building  is  a  meridian  circle,  for* 

fat  Academy  and  bought  of  the  United  States.     In 

Winchester  wrote  to  the  corporation,  ofl'eiing  to  bny 

nniug  the  site  given  by  Mrs.  1 1  ill  house  and   apply  the 

observatory  for  astronomical  and  physical,  pur- 

[Jd   this  tract,  which  cost  him  some  $100,000  to  the 

ester  Observatory  and  also  gave  a  flint  glass  of 

M  r.  Jacob  Campbell,  of  Xcw  York,  gave  tbnr  10- 

lees  were  to  improve  and  sell  the  land  (so  much 

11)  fur  tlie  benefit  of  the  observatory.     Thia  was  the 

idnw  research,  rather  than  to  furnish  educational 

art  of  the  observatory  as  intended  was  built  and 

>e  given  by  Edward  M.  Reed  and  a  valuable  heli- 

|  1  tn  Hie  instrument*.'    The  horological  bureau  Is  one 

iails  i  if  the  observatory.     By  it  standard  tune*  if 

i'-s  :i-  to  the  running  of  watches  and  clocks  are 

.  ,ne  ul>ii  compared  there  with  standard  Instro- 


I'KABnnr  >n*sEt*M. 

iCorgi-    I'eabody,  the   well  known  philanthropist, 

uXMim  of  natural  history ,  especially  geology,  zodl- 

\  1m Mid  nt  trustees  was  appointed  and  the  cor- 

ind   lie.-    lor  the  building.     Of  I  he  gift,  $100,000 

a  flie-piooi'  building,  SliO.OOO  were  to  accumulate 

|10n^0i)aiiil  i  Inn  to  be  used  foi an  additional  building, 

u.ooo  w,r,-  ].,i-  ijir  endow  men  I.     Three -sevenths  of 

j  geolot;).  iluce  M-veuths  for  /oology,  and  oiie.-seven.tb. 

ilially  it  was  intended    to    place   the  buildiug  on 


i    111:  furnuliiii-*  ot  Ml 


iilunl    tijno   to 
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Chapel  street,  cast  of  the  Art  School.  In  1874  the  site  was  changed 
for  the  present  one,  corner  of  nigh  and  Elm  streets.  The  present  build- 
ing, designed  to  be  the  north  wing  of  the  completed  structure,  was  begun 
in  1S71,  Guished  in  1870,  and  cost,  with  cases  for  specimens,  $170,000, 
It  is  115  by  100  feet  and  is  built  of  brick  with  cut-stone  trimmings, 
having  three  stories  of  18  feet  each  and  a  high  basement  and  attic.  In 
the  basement  are  the  work  rooms  and  those  for  the  collection  of  fossil 
footprints.  The  first  floor  has  a  largo  lecture  room  and  the  mineral- 
ogical  collection,  the  finest  in  the  country.  The  second  floor  has  the 
collections  in  geology  and  pahe  ontology;  the  third,  those  in  zoology  and 
osteology ;  the  fourth,  those  in  archeology.1  The  collections  had  pre- 
viously been  kept  in  the  upper  story  of  the  cabinet.  In  mineralogy,  in 
addition  to  the  famous  Gibbs  cabinet  previously  meutioncd,  the  cabinet 
of  K.  I).  Ferkins,  of  England,  was  bought  for  $1,000  in  1807.  Iu  1843 
Baron  Lederer,  the  Austrian  consul  general  to  tho  United  States,  sold 
Yale  his  cabinet  for  $3,000.  In  1872  Joseph  Sampson,  of  New  York, 
bought  for  Yale,  for  $3,000,  the  collection  of  pseudoniorphs  formerly 
owned  by  Prof.  Blum,  of  Heidelberg,  and  the  basis  of  his  work  on  that 
subject,2  In  geology  and  palaeontology,  Pro£  Marsh  has  gotten  together 
a  collection,  of  which  Prof.  Huxley  said,  as  far  back  as  1S7G: 

1  can  truly  and  emphatically  m\y  that,  mo  far  as  nij  knowledge*  extends,  there  is 
nothing  in  any  way  comparable,  for  extent,  or  for  the  care  with  which  tho  roiuaiua 
have  l>een  got  together,  or  for  their  scientific  importance,  to  tho  series  of  fossils 
which  Professor  Marsh  has  hronght  together. 

From  1870  to  1875  ho  led  the  so  called  "Yale  Scientific  Expeditions," 
under  authorization  from  the  United  States,  making  many  important 
discoveries  in  the  far  West.3  In  zoology  the  collections  of  Prof.  A.  E. 
Verrili  are  very  fine,4  and  the  collection  in  archaeology,  begun  by  Prot 
Marsh  in  1866,  gained  prominence  from  the  timo  an  assistant  was 
appointed  for  it  in  1877 .* 

TmC   THRKK   PROFESSIONAL   SCHOOLS. 

Tale  has  developed  in  two  ways,  it  has  unfolded  within  itself  and 
has  thrown  off  vigorous  shoots  in  tho  shape  of  special  departments,* 
The  oldest  of  these,  the  Medical  School,  though  hampered  by  lack  of 
funds,  did  good  work.  In  1867>  a  laboratory  was  established  iu  tho 
Medical  School,  and  iu  1877  there  was  an  entire  course  of  chemical 
instruction  there,  tho  laboratory  being  well  fitted  up.  The  faculty 
has  been  a  self-denying  one  and  the  founding  of  tho  State  hospital  is 
greatly  duo  to  their  efforts.7  in  1851)  tho  old  building  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Sheffield  for  the  Scientific  School,  and  a  year  later  a  new  three  story 
brick  college  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  York  street,  between  Chapel 

1  Yale  Rook,  n,  178  (O.  C.  Mar*h).  "  Talo  Hook,  u,  195  (C.  II.  Fartuun). 

»  Vain  Rook,  if,  188  (E.  8. 1>ana).  •  Scribtwr,  xi,  T78. 

•  Vale  Rook,  II,  187  (George  Ilird  Grinnell).  T  Yale  Rook,  si,  19. 
«  Yale  Rook,  it,  198  (A.  E.  Vrrrill  . 
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I  fund  was  increased  to  $14,450,  and  later  Dr. 

•  Watotown,  gave  $5,000.    The  last  of  the  old  fac- 

died   in   1864.      In   1852  Dr.   Wortkingtoii   was 

ves's  olil  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

■Mhor  of  materia  medica   and  theraj>eutic8  and 

orthington  died  in  1867  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 

held  office  till  1873.     Dr.  Francis  Bacon  took  Dr. 

14  and  retired  in  1877. 

Moving  Prof.  Beers,  Dr.  l'liiiy  A.  Jewett  was  profes- 

|s6t  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Stephen  G.  Hubbard, 

The  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  was  filled, 

toixfs  death,  in  1863,  by  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Sanford, 

Dr.  Bronson,  professor  of  materia  medica  and 

in  1800,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lindsey, 

I,     In  1867  Dr.  Moses  C.  White  was  made  professor 

li  ii.s.'opy,  and  still  holds  tlio  chair.     Prof.  BenJ. 

chemistry  in  the  Medical  School  till  1853,  when  his 

o  continue  at  work  till  his  death,  in  1885.     In  1867 

§rkei   whs  made  professor  of  physiological  chemistry 


iiilcnls  was  small   and  rather  decreased  owing  to 

tcho.>K 

«>l  !o-t  itsold  faculty  during  President  Wooisey'a 

T.ij  lur  ilii-it,  two  years  later  Prof.  Goodrich,  and  in 

died.     A  new  eia  began  with  the  appointment  in 

Dwigbt(  Yah- College,  1810),  now  president  of  the 

.mi   professor  of  sacred  literature.     In  1861  Rev. 

tnadi'  professor  of  ho  mile  tics,  which  place  he  held 

'.  Fisl.t-i'  was  transferred  from  the  college  pastorale 

siastieal  history,  and  Henry  II.  Iladley  (Yale  Col- 

.■  [ipii< -isnr  of  Hebrew.     The  latter  remained  only 

i-brrW  had  been   taught  by  Addison  Van  Same  for 

«rgr  li.  Day  vascallcd  from  Lane  Seminary  in  1806 

I'  Ill-brew,  uhirh  he  now    holds  in  connection  with 

tlogy.     Iii  istiij  als...  Iter.  Leonard    Macon,  retiring 

•    i  if  t  In-  ('nit  ir  ('Inn  rh  in  New  Haven,  assumed 

i|..gy.      hming    this  period  President  Porter 

yS.h.,.,1.     In  IS71  liov.  Samuel  Harris,  n.D., 

, -.,,!..  u  (' ..lli-gc.  m.is  ealleil  to  the  chair  of  system- 

:.  h  In-  i<  tin-  piesent  incumbent.     This  caused  Dr. 

i  .  i'    :i  in  tlii',.|ngyanil  t<>  lecture  instead  on  church 

i  litilili  lii-t.uy.  nlii.hbeilid  till  his  death  in  1881, 

Tin-  M'hool,  owing  t<>  various  causes,  was 

aid  the  end  of  Woolsey's  adminm- 

»;is  made  lor  a  new  building.     This, 


i 
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through  the  beneficence  of  the  friends  of  the  school,  was  so  successful 
that  the  corner  stone  of  the  present  East  Divinity  Hall  was  laid  Sep- 
tember 22,  1S69,  and  the  building  was  ready  in  a  year.1  It  stands  on 
the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  and  contains  lecture  rooms  and 
rooms  for  the  students.  In  1871  Frederick  Marquaud,  of  South  port, 
Conn.,  well  known  for  his  generosity,  built  a  chapel  at  a  cost  of  some 
$20,000,  to  the  west  of  East  Divinity  and  communicating  with  it. 
About  the  same  time  Henry  Trowbridge,  of  New  Haven,  gave  a  fund 
of  $2,500  for  a  reference  library  for  the  department.2  In  1871  Henry 
W.  Sage,  of  Brooklyn,  founded  the  Lyman  Beecher  lectures  on  preach- 
ing, endowing  them  with  $10,000.  These  lectures  are  delivered  every 
winter  by  the  most  prominent  clergymen  of  the  country.  For  the  erection 
of  the  new  theological  buildings,3  W.  E.  Dodge,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Aaron 
Benedict,  and  Daniel  Hand  each  gave  $10,000.  In  18G8  Samuel  Holmes, 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  gave  $2."5,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew,  provided  the  new  building  be  put  up.4  Augustus  It.  Street 
left  $47,855  for  the  endowment  of  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  Governor  William  A.  Buckingham  gave  $30,000,  which 
endowed  the  chair  of  sacred  literature.  There  were  other  gifts  in  Pres- 
ident Woolsey's  time.  Prof.  Goodrich  gave  $10,000;  Benjamin  Hop- 
pin,  of  Providence,  $15,000;  Miss  Lucretia  Deming,  of  New  York, 
$5/HK);  \V.  Burroughs  left  $10,000;  David  Smith,  of  Norwich,  gave 
$5,000;  Rev.  Charles  Nichols,  of  New  Britain,  $3,000;  W.  W.  DeForest, 
of  New  York,  $5,000;  Kev.  David  Root,  $14,500,  and  J.  B.  Beadle, 
$3,000.*  In  1807  the  connection  of  the  department  with  the  college 
was  made  more  clear  by  the  granting  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity 
to  its  graduates. 

The  third  professional  school,  that  of  Law,  flourished  for  some  time 
under  Profs.  Clark  Bissell  and  Henry  D  at  ton,  who  were  both  appointed 
in  1847.  They  were  both  governors  of  the  State.  Governor  Bissell 
retired  in  1855  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  B.Osborne,  who  himself 
retired  in  18C5.  This  left  Governor  Dntton  the  sole  professor,  and 
with  his  increasing  years  the  school  diminished  in  numbers  and  nearly 
perished,  when  Governor  Dutton's  deatli  in  18G0  left  it  without  an  in- 
structor. Thus,  as  the  second  period  in  the  life  of  the  school  began 
with  President  Woolsey's  administration,  it  also  ended  with  it.6 


1  Five  stories  above  cellar;  rooms  for  a  1  tout  <>0  (Yale  in  IK70,  13). 

3  Yale  Book,  II,  26  (<J.  P.  Fisher). 

3  Yale  Iiook,  I,  190  (II.  C.  KiugnleyK  Tho  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  gave 
$15,900;  Clinton  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  *3,7<0;  officers  of  Yale,  $5,000,  and  citi- 
tens  of  New  Haven,  $16,900  (Yale  in  lxW,  11). 

*  Yale  Book,  u,  51  (O.  E.  Day). 
•Yale  Book,  I,  196  (H.C.  Kinsley). 

•  Dexter,  Yale  Cniversity,  74. 
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rVaolttT,  us  a  professor,  had  gradnnte  students  has 

land  Prof.  Thacher  in  1843  "advocated  the  cstnblisli- 

<>f  advanced  instruction  for  graduates  which  should 

BtortmtlHeA  f"r  rojilimiinjj  their  studies  beyond  what 

iiii  the  limits  of  tlie  four  years'  course  of  tlie  college." 

also  hail  graduate  students  in  chemistry,  and  his 

1  a  private  school  in  the  college  labo rat ory.1     In  1811 

;  made  professor  or  Arabic  and  Sanskrit,  without 

Ik  professorships  of  agricultural  chemistry  (for  which 

in  partially  promised)  and  of  applied  ilitiiiislry 

In  Angnst,  1847,  a  eomuu'ttec  of  the  faculty  n-coin- 

■mtc  deportment,  and  instruction  was  formally  begun 

2  I  be  lirsiceof  Pli.B.  was  offered  for  two  years'  study, 

§ov(- who  desired  to  study  the  more  strictly  scientific 

:  had  a  college  training  that  degree  was  limited  to 

•eientific  School  in  lfiOI>.     In  the  saine  year  the  depart- 

y  and  the  arts  was  made  complete  in  its  present  sliapo 

I:  mm  of  the  degree  of  Ph.  I>.  for  B.  A.*r  with  two  years* 

Tuly.     In  Wil  this  degree  was  taken  by  Eugene  Seliuy- 

|  and  Arthur  W.  Wright.     Pror.  Salisbury  retired 

td  with  *.".0.t«iO  in  1870  the  Sanskrit  chair,  whfeb 


t   BIIKlt'MMI    SI'IKKTIFIC    SCHOPL. 

Mhtoilt  Woolsey's  death  it  was  siud:  "The  most 

Ml]  cvvlit  of  the  century  in  America  probably  is  tlio 

us  pusidciiey.  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 

It  upttuig  from  the  efforts  of  two  mun,  Iteujuwin 

lului  1'.  Siiiloii,  id  advance  tlie  cause  of  science  in 

UmiIon  lias  already  been  made  of  tlio  private 

fitii  I',   Pr.i'.  Silliinaii   in    the  laboratory.     He  fitted    - 

n  expense,  ami  fur  some  time  had  no  funds 

:iinii-  fie  students  were  John  P.  Norton  and 

l'[i  In  ll;.~  rime  mi  provision  for  the  advanced  tcach- 

loarii-  iiiijwlii-ie   in   America,  and  in  this  little 

i  iheShetrr.ldSeii-ntineW.hnol.     Tlie  College 

>lunrl  ,!!-d  its  i,,. ■inln-fs  were  not  eatnlogned.' 

.  1<  m'.  ingthcMhoul,  went  ti>  Europe,  to  study  cluun- 

In  i    l'i  In-  i< mined  tn  Amerien,  ami  to  Silliuiau 

.  -■■'■■  I ■ : j 1 1  f « i  t ;■;.<■)!  t  liose  desiring  speuiul  instruc- 

it-  .i   i  In  ii  i-ti;.    ic  agriculture,  to  which  he  had 

H     I      i.  ...j -i-  -.  Il.i]iin..i..  A r»-:m.  July  3.  WKL 
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paid  great  attention.  Prof.  Silliman,  sr.,  with  bis  son,  drew  up  and 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  corporation  that  there  should  be  a  new 
department  in  the  college  for  physical  science,1  and  that  plan  was  wid- 
ened, according  to  a  suggestion  from  President  Woolsey,  so  as  to  include 
all  branches  not  already  taught.  This  school  was  to  be  called  the 
" Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts."2  The  corporation  voted 
to  make  two  new  professorships,  ono  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  to  be  tilled  by  John  P.  Norton,  and 
one  of  chemistry  and  kindred  sciences  applied  to  the  arts,  to  which 
Benjamin  Silliman,  jr.,  was  appointed.  A  friend  offered  them  $5,000, 
if  $20,000  were  raised. for  this  purpose.  No  instruction  was  given  that 
year,  but  the  next  commencement  the  corporation  voted  to  organize 
the  department,  stipulating  that  the  cost  of  the  school  should  not  come 
from  the  existing  college  funds.  The  college  had  no  money  for  the 
plan  and  but  little  sympathy.  Prof.  Norton  came  back  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  spent  the  past  year,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  rejecting  the  rest  of  the  title.3  The  school  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  school  of  applied  chemistry  and  the 
advanced  instruction  in  philosophy,  philojogy,  and  mathematics  (the 
strictly  postgraduate  department).1  The  chemical  school  for  several 
years  was  allowed  the  interest  of  the  $5,000  referred  to;  but,  as  the 
$20,000  was  never  raised,  that  was  taken  away  later.  The  school  was 
opened  in  the  old  president's  house,  which  President  Woolsey  did  not 
care  to  occupy.  It  was  refitted,  and  the  first  class  organized  in  the  fall 
of  1847.  No  supervision  of  the  scholars  in  the  department  was 
attempted  by  the  college  authorities,  and  to  this  day  the  scientific 
students  are  not  obliged  to  attend  chapel.  On  payment  of  the  tuition 
fee  the  students  could  attend  the  lectures  of  Profs.  Silliman,  sr.,  and 
Olmsted  in  the  college  proper.1 

Prof.  Silliman,  jr.,  who  was  later  in  1863  one  of  the  fifty  original  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,*  was  appointed  instructor  in 
chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  medical  department  of  Louisville  Uni- 
versity, Kentucky,  iu  1849,  and  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  school  and 
the  laboratory  to  Prof.  Norton.  The  latter,  with  all  the  burden  upon 
him,  serving  without  pay,  was  not  able  to  endure  the  exertions  required 
of  him,  and  his  health  gradually  gave  way.1  He  was  the  first  professor 
of  agriculture,  in  any  sense,  in  an  American  college,  and  though  he  was 
offered  $3,000  elsewhere,  he  would  not  leave  his  post.4  He  was  a  pio- 
neer, and  put  both  heart  and  means  in  his  work.  In  18T>2,  through  his 
endeavors,  the  first  step  was  taken  to  give  the  school  a  definite  posi- 
tion among  the  departments  of  the  college  by  the  granting  the  degree 
of  Ph.  B.,  on  final  examination  after  a  two  years'  course  of  study. 


1  Collego  Book,  p. 90.  s  Yale  Hook,  n,  105  (T.  R.  Lounftbury). 

-  Yale  Book,  u,  81-83.  « Yalo  Book,  u,  118  (W.  If.  Brewer). 
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Jiiinl  1 1 so lii  1,  lie  was  not  long  to  keep  on  at  his  work, 

I        to  liis  calling,  ut  his  father's  house  in  Farming  ton, 

r  •".,  186%  aged  only  30.     He  was  not  a  great  original 

I  that  ww  through  force  of  circumstances,  which  made 

a  school  successful  from  the  start.     He  willed  to 

h  apparatus,  hooks,  and  other  articles,  worth  probably 

ol  were  kept  up.    The  school  was  reorganized 

f.  John  A.  1'orter,  who  had  just  resigned  the  professor* 

ii  llrown  University,  to  take  charge  of  the  laboratory 

j  i  iiiniuenccmeiit  ot  1853  he  was  made  professor  of 

rfenltUinl  chemistry,  which  lie  held  till  ill   health 

n  in  IM4.     He  died  two  years  later.1     Hewasason- 

Belll  and  that  fact  partly  accounts  for  Mr.  Sheffield's 

s(  in  (he  school.     At  the  beginning  of  1852,  WU- 

.'radiiiitc  of  West  Point,  who  had  been  professor  of 

|  at  Brown  University,  was  chosen  to  the  same  place 

t  department  was  begun  that  fall  with  26  students, 

if  Old  Chapel  for  some  years.     His  students  re- 

Idtgroe  as  the  chemical  students,  but  were  a  distinct 

in-  i»f  1S54-")  put  both  as  branches  of  an  imagi 

lehool,  1ml  there  was  no  real  connection  till  both 

|lho  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

.-a-  reorganized,  with  (Scorgc  J.  Brush,  one  of  the 
,  IhmiI,  who  was  then  studying  iu  Europe, as  pro- 
At  commencement  of  that  year  Prof.  J.  D. 
i  m  the  school,  ami  the  next  year  taught  its  stu- 
ld  continued  to  do  so  without  pay  for  some  time  till 
t.  About  this  time  Prof.  Silliman,  jr.,  returned 
ij-  work  heiit-eforth  was  in  .the  college  proper  and 
i  both  i if  which  places  he  succeeded  his  father. 
•  ihriMiii,  wh<>  hid  taken  charge  of  the  laboratory  the 
a  prol'e-si.r  i>f  analytical  chemistry,  to  which  agri- 
<  ..1.1.  .1  later.  He  is  now  the  second  of  the 
-.  'i.e.  His  b..oks  made  for  his  classes  have 
.  ig  Ir.nislateil  into  (Senium,  Russian,  Swedish, 
ii-  appointment  Prof.  Porter  taught  only  organic 
l>.  faculty  i\a-  further  increased  by  the  appoint- 
In  m  a-  pioic-sor  of  industrial  mechanics  and 
■  r  •A'h.iu-.'l  for  tin- chair  of  astronomy. 
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JOSEPH  EARL   SHEFFIELD. 

That  same  year  the  school  was  put  on  a  firm  basis  by  Mr.  Sheffield l 
unexpectedly  coming  forward,  buying  the  medical  college  {it  the  head 
of  College  street,  refitting  and  enlarging  it  as  the  permanent  abode  of 
the  schools  of  chemistry  and  engineering.  In  1860  the  work  was  done, 
and  the  two  schools  for  the  first  time  came  togetaer  under  one  roof. 
He  also  gave  $50,000  for  an  endowment  fund,  the  only  sum  that  had 
been  given  for  that  purpose,  while  all  contributions  for  the  department 
previously  had  not  been  over  $  15,000,  and  the  professors  had  virtually 
worked  without  pay.  His  gift  was  divided  into  three  parts;  one-half 
was  to  go  for  the  chair  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  and 
the  other  half  was  to  be  divided  equally  between  those  of  metallurgy 
and  engineering.  In  gratitude  for  this  gift  the  school  was  formally 
named  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  commencement,  1861.* 

Joseph  Earl  Sheffield  was  born  at  Southport,  Conn.,  June  19,  1793, 
and  died  February  16,  1882.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  ship- 
owners, and  in  1808  he  himself,  after  a  common-school  education,  went 
to  New  Berne,  N.  C,  as  clerk.  In  1813  he  became  partner  of  a  New 
York  house  there  and  soon  transferred  his  business  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
where  he  became  a  large  cotton  shipper.  In  1835  he  returned  to  the 
North  and  settled  in  New  Haven.  He  was  instrumental  iu  the  building 
of  the  Farmiugton  Canal  and  the  Northampton  Railroad,  beiug  also 
concerned  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  and  other  rail- 
ways. He  gave  to  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  a  parish  house,  costing 
$75,000,  and  made  gifts  to  Trinity  College,  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
School,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  gracious,  gentle,  charming,  with 
simplicity  of  the  highest  breeding  and  the  kindliness  of  a  noble  heart, 
ever  ready  to  aid  the  suffering.3  His  health  was  good  till  within  two 
years  of  his  death.4  The  aggregate  of  his  benefactions  was  over  $650,000, 
of  which  Yale  received  over  half,  and  since  his  death  the  school  named 
for  him  has  obtained  much  of  his  estate. 

GROWTII   OF   TIIE   SHEFFIELD   SCHOOL. 

In  1809  an  entrance  examination  in  the  chemical  course  was  ordered, 
bnt  wasuotput  into  effect  till  1861.  This  prevented  the  school  becoming 
a  resort  for  lazy  men.  The  requirements  were  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  plane  trigonometry.5  English  grammar,  geography,  and  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  physics,  which  last  two  were  soon  given  up,  as 
the  preparatory  schools  would  not  teach  them.    At  the  same  time,  the 

•He  had  already  given  $10,000  ( Yale  Book,  I,  151). 

*  Yale  Book,  II,  105  (T.  R.  Louusbury ). 

9  J.  E.  Sheffield,  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  XXVIII,  321. 

*  Yale  Book,  u.  114  (W.  L.  Khigtdey). 

•Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.,  xxviil,337. 
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in' iv  uno,  called  t  he  general  course,  were  lengthened 

ich  the  engineering  course  followed  them  in  1863, 

J  the  courses  being  ra;ide  theannie.1     Opposition  being 

I  il  I'unr-'i  an  conflicting  unduly  with  the  regular  eol- 

in  186,1,  and  a  year  later  the  name  was  changed 

tt  was  further  reorganized  in  1874  and  brought 

B  other  courses  by  making  geology  the  leading  aub- 

(ken-  is  still  a  feeling  among  many  that  if  m  mi  easy 

mifxli   college  without  ancient  language*.*     I7p  to 

|l*.«  gifts  n-erc,  first,  the  gift  of  South  Sluillcld  Uall, 

1  by  the  addition  of  an  observatory  in  1MB)   mnk- 

'  by  112  feet*;  second,  an  endowment  of  $130,009 

id  of  $10,000,  later  increased  to  $12,000;  third,  the 

eal  Library,  costing  $1,000';  fourth,  a  gift    of 

|         Cabinet,  which  cost  originally  $6,000  and    wu 

'oilier,  of  St.   Louis,  in  memory  of  his  brother,  T. 

l*tit  in  the  .Scientific  School5;  fifth,  gifts  for  current 

I.  ion  i'-  !  to  $10,000  annually  for  the  last  ten  yearn  of 

"  in  1881.*     In  addition  to  all  thin,  in   187ft  be 

Ogpsef  street,  north  of  the  old  building,  which,  front 

ier  of  students  was  becoming  too  small ;  erected  a 

JeniKin  known  as  North  Sheffield  Hall,  and  complied  it; 

lover  $IOO,000.;    By  this  the  class  rooms  were  re-ar- 

rhemtcal  laboratory,  lecture  rooms,  the  library,  and 

Igrieiiltiirul  Kxpcriment  Station  were  accommodated 

I    Ilall.'     North   Sheffield  Hall,  the  new  building,  is 

Tl  nominally  three  stories   high,  though  practically" 

|one  fonndation.     The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieved 

which  give  a  zebra  like  effect;  the  water  tables, 

ilia   are   of  blnestonc.      It  contains   the   general 

B  departments  of  civil  and  dynamical  engineering, 

I      drawing.     Through  growtli  in  number  the  classes 

lilogv,  zoiilogv,  and  physiology  have  recited  in  Peft- 

■■North    Slj'-ll"  are   held,  every  winter,  the  80- 
iGonrwof  twelve  lectures,  by  member*  of  the  university 
c  public  is  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  (CI 
|'i   from  their  foundation  they  have  been  successful 
IW.  W.  1).  Whitney,  about  1j*jO,  took  the  place  of 
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Sheffield  instructor  in  modern  languages.  His  presence  gave  moral 
force  to  the  school  and  prevented  the  students  becoming  so  narrow  as 
to  forget  all  studies  out  of  their  branches.  Through  his  influence  at 
Yale  there  has  never  been  a  conflict  between  language  aud  science. 
On  July  12, 1SG2,  President  Lincoln  signed  the  so-called  Morrill  bill,  by 
which  public  lands  wore  appropriated  to  the  several  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts.  The  next  yciir  Connecticut 
gave  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  on  certain  conditions,  the  interest 
on  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  its  share  of  the  land  scrip.  The  fund 
equalled  $135,000,  *  and  this,  with  Sheffield's  gifts,  put  the  school  on 
a  linn  footing.  The  conditions  the  State  required  were,  that  some  Con- 
necticut students  should  have  free  tuition.3 

lu  185G,  the  professors,  with  the  president  of  the  college,  were  made 
a  governing  board.  New  professors  were  added  from  time  to  time.  In 
18C3,  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  formerly  librarian,  became  professor  of  physical 
and  political  geography,3  which  j>ost  he  resigned  to  become  president 
of  the  University  of  California  in  1872.  Ho  was  very  prominent  in  the 
management  of  the  school.  In  1  SC»  1,  \V.  1  f .  Brewer  was  made  professor 
of  agriculture,  Daniel  C.  Eaton  of  botany,  aud  A.  E.  Verrill  of  zoology. 
All  three  of  these  still  hold  these  chairs.  In  1S65,  Col.  Alfred  P.  Eock- 
well  (Yale  College,  1855)  was  made  professor  of  mining,  which  place  he 
left  to  go  to  tho  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  18G8.  In 
1870,  Capt.  W.  P.  Trowbridge  was  made  professor  of  dynamical  engi- 
neering, which  chair  was  endowed  a  year  later  with  $28,000  by  Mrs. 
Susan  K.  lliggin  of  Liverpool,  England.9  In  1871,  O.  D.  Allen  was 
made  professor  of  metallurgy  and  assaying,  and  T.  K.  Louusbury  pro- 
fessor of  English.    Both  of  these  still  hold  their  places. 

When  the  State  grant  came,  in  1803,  an  agricultural  course  was 
founded;  in  1805  one  in  mining  and  metallurgy  was  added;  as  was,  a 
year  later,  one  in  natural  history  and  geology.  In  1870  the  courses  in 
dynamic  engineering  and  biology  completed  the  list  of  coordinate 
courses.  Of  the  faculty,  it  can  l>e  truly  said  that  from  the  early  days 
#of  the  school,  "with  means  never  abundant  aud  often  exceedingly 
straiteued,  they  have  built  up  a  school  of  science  over  which  no 
other  scientific  institution  in  the  country,  however  richly  endowed, 
ventures  to  claim  superiority." 4 

In  18G0  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  was  given  for  a  year's  post- 
graduate study;  the  degree  of  dynamic  engineer  was  first  given  for 
two  year's  post-graduate  work  in  187.V    In  1800  an  effort  was  made 

'  Yale  Dook,  II.  106. 

sIH*xter,  Yule  University,  ji.  76. 

3  For  endowment  of  this  chair,  Samuel  I  -.  S«*ld«*n  gmve  $5,4 JU>  ami  two  others  $16,000 
(Yale  in  '69,  p.  40.) 

*  Yolo  Book,  II,  103  (T.  K.  Loanehnry ). 

sAt  the  same  time  tho  requirement*  for  tho  Uegn-e  uf  civil  engineer  were  raised 
from  one  to  two  yean'  study  (Yule .in  1**73.  p.  G>.    Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  76. 
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Jnnueut  fund,  which  brought  in  •1.10,000  in  less  than 
Jthis  mm,  Mr.  Sheffield  gave  more  than  half. 
I     observer  said: 

mi  in  tlio  I'lnuitrycaiilu.iiHluliixlj-ofuH'umore 

with  tlio  university  spirit,  (lie  desire  to  livu  l>y  truth,  nod  for 

irntltk  School,  thnt   no  think  they  OH  never  go  wrung,  In 

-  doing  fa  tlio  American,  as  •onirthiiigl.-itrr  uu.l  distinct  from 

:.  lure  mow  t  among  tliuir  el.iiins  tn  tlio  oupport  .uui 


it.  it  y. 


i  in-: 


■t'liuUL. 


Jiiillery  had  but  few  additions  for  many  ycjirs.     In  1858 

|     ■    ■  ■    ■  i     and  Sophocles,  already  spoken  of,  csme 

,  loan  exhibition  was  held  in  Alumni   Hall  for  two 

Jut-summer.    Seven  thousand  people  visited  it,  and  the 

|ked  led  to  a  course  of  art  lectures  by  K.  1C.  Salisbury, 

i,  Andrew D.  White,  Prof.  Greene,  of  N*cw  York,  and 

irtford.* 

,  of  the  sixties  the  cause  of  arl   education  was  im- 

lel  Joeclvii  on  Augustus  It.  Street,  a  wealthy  citizen 

strongly  '  that  he  offered  the  corporation  "  to  erect, 

.a  building  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  and  High  streets, 

I  to  be  used  fur  a  school  of  the  fine  arts."*    Ilia 

I    .  ■  ■  found  a  museum,  but  to  establish  a  school  .or 

|i«n  in  art,  for  those  of  both  sexes  who  were  desirous 

tn  u  a  profession,  and  to  awaken  and  cultivate 

l.preciation  of  the  arts,  among  the  undergraduates  and 

:   gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  the  "study  of  art 

•  of  a  great  university,"1  andfouuded  the  first  ait 

ii   Institution  of  higher  learning  and,  technically 

connected  with  a  university  iu  the  world.'    TIN 

is  made  March  -I,  1SA4;  the  corner  stone  laid  to 

tructure  was  finished  just  before  com  men  cement 

1  (Jul  hie  in  style  and  consists  of  two  wings,  34  by   ■ 

|j  :<;  ft.-l,  connected  by  a  centra]  building,  44  by  83  feet 

rtlantl   and   aVrscy  stone,  will]  yellow  Ohio  stone 

.  -    ire  of  alternate  Belleville  anil  Cleveland  Krone, 

be  front  porch  arc  of  ( i  I.  me  ester  polished  granite, 

ItfVOhilid  stone  carved  after  natural  foliage,  with 


I    I,  p.  \\.„ 

.[,  h :-  i-T- 

XI      ltl«IJ.I 

■  ■'■■]  I.I 

Utitt  tut*.     |l 


U»ll    I 


„l  Wbil 


rawayln  1889;  Nat 


nt  I'ost,  Starch  U,  1878.) 


■t  of  the  Nation*! 
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original  designs.  In  the  basement  are  drawing  and  modeling  rooms; 
the  first  story  contains  studios,  classrooms,  and  libraries;  the  second, 
two  large  galleries,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  two  wide  corridors  filled 
with  easts.1  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $175,000$  and  Mrs.  Street, 
after  her  husband's  death,  also  endowed  the  professorship  of  painting 
with  $50,000.  His  own  gifts  to  the  art  school  amounted  to  $317,882.60 
in  all.  In  addition,  he  gave  $44,090.47  to  the  academical  department, 
and  $48,805  to  the  divinity  school.3  Mr.  Street  died  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building,  but  not  before  he  had  approved,  on  July  25, 1865,  a 
scheme  for  the  government  of  the  school,  prepared  by  President  Woolsey. 
It  provided  for  a  council  of  five,  of  whom  the  president  of  Yale  College 
should  be  the  chairman,  u  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  them  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  of  art."  This  held  its  first  meeting  January,  1806.  In 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1807  an  exhibition  of  loaned  paintings  was 
held  in  the  new  building.  The  proceeds  were  over  $4,000,  and  the  profits, 
$700,  wereused  to  buy  casts.3  In  the  springof  1808  the  Jarvcs collection, 
illustrative  of  Italian  art  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
consisting  of  some  120  pictures,4  was  mortgaged  to  the  school  and 
placed  in  the  galleries.  These  paintings  were  collected  by  James  Jack- 
son Jarves,  and  are  very  fine,  comprising  many  panel  paintings  in  tem- 
pera.    Later  they  were  purchased  by  the  school. 

Prof.  J.  F.  Weir  was  chosen  Art  director  and  Professor  of  Painting 
in  1869.  The  professorship  was  endowed  by  Mrs.  Street,  and  called, 
from  her  father,  William  Leffingwcll.  It  is  required  that  the  occupant 
of  the  position  belong  to  the  National  Academy  of  Design.5  Prot 
Weir'e  personal  acquaintance  with  artists  and  owners  of  paintings  has 
enabled  him  to  gather  fine  collections.  He  returned  from  Europe  in 
September,  1869,  and  took  the  place  he  has  since  held.  D.  Gady  Eaton 
was  at  the  same  time  made  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  a  position 
he  resigned  in  1876.  In  1870,  and  for  some  years  following,  there  were 
other  loan  exhibitions,  the  proceeds  from  which  went  to  increase  the 
number  of  casts.  Prof.  S.  F.  1*.  Morse  gave  the  school  Allston's  Jere- 
miah, valued  at  $7,000,  and  E.  K.  Salisbury,  Henry  Fa  main,  It.  S.  Fel- 
lowes,  and  others  have  made  gifts.6 

GRADUATES   UNDER    PRESIDENT   WOOLSEY. 

Thwing,1  in  his  book  mi  American  colleges,  says: 

Nine-tenths  of  the  distinguished  graduates  from  1819  to  1850  cither  were  the  first 
or  among  the  first  scholars  of  the  claw*  to  which  they  belonged*  A  student  who 
ranked  low  in  college  has  seldom  succeeded  in  attaining  a  high  position  in  his  pro- 
fession. 


1  Yale  Book,  II,  142  (J.  F.  Weir).  *  Vale  Book,  n,  142. 

•  Yale  Book,  II,  146  (J.  M.  Hoppin).  e  Yale  Hook,  u,  144. 

»  Yale  Book,  it,  143.  '  rage  126. 

'Connecticut  Post.  March  9,  1878. 
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Litt 


It  in  Yale's  tionor  men,  fur  they  have  wvi  d< 

I  u-,re  of  students  at  entrance,  lor  thfl  lii  si  lialf 

;  it  tlit-n  slightly  decreased  for  fifty  years,  aud  since 

|  il!  now  the  average  is  considerably  over  IS  :nid,  mM% 

•  gi adnata  are  over  '22.'    These  graduates  have  scat- 

y  than  those  of any  other  American  colli- ge,  and  u  Yale's 

ii  imrtibvx  alteuoruM  (she  draws  over  &)  rrnr-rwl  of 

i  States  not  in   New  England)  is  due  to  i  lie  fact  that 

i  a  gn-at  number  of  Kasternbrod  men  in  tbe  West  and 

Wherever  one  travels  in  the  "West  lie  Anils  10 

|.ii  i  .mi  man,  and  in  »w  York  the  projujitiou  must  be 

i'  of  (li.-stf  graduates  on  tbe  United  States  the  late 

In),    i  '     :  n  labia,  said:  "Probably  nocnllcge.  can  justly 

■  moro  through  her  sons  for  the  enlightenment  of  Uie 

I  of  religion  ami  morality,  and  for  Ihccucour- 

;i.  .;■:  ■  of  philanthropic  spirit,"1     In  1-47  graduated 

,  United    States  Senator,  governor  of  Missouri,  and 

I  for  Vice-President  in  1872.     In  Uie  same  class 

1 1'  lliday, ;;  iveruor  of  Virginia;  G.  G.  Barnard  and  C 

of  tbe  New  York  supreme  court;  and  II  8.  San  ford, 

irlto  attained  like  honors  in  Connecticut  and  Minne- 

r. 

radunted  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  of  th.   M assacliu setts 

|-m!  Nathaniel  SUiproati,  United  States  district  judge  fsr 

iiil.nl  Dwight  was  in  the  class  of  1S49,  as  was  F.  M. 

H  t  Ii-.-  coin  t  of  :i[>i>eals  of  New  York.     ltev.  Dr.  L.  W. 

s  of  Will,  as  are  Prof.  II.  A.  Newton,  Ellis  H.Kob- 

tid  Be*.  William  llrush,  prcsideutof  Iowa  University 

pdlUtod   Btv.  William  li..  Douglas,  president  of  J  offer- 

■ouii:  John  W.  Fuani,  minister  to  Kouniauia,  Servis, 

Little,  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library,  and  Bev. 

ton.  U".  W.  Crapo  graduated  a  year  later  with 

.man.  president  of  California  University,  and  now 

|,.  I'm, .-i.-ity:  )'..!.  William  P.  Johnston,  president  of 

;  Pri->:il<Tit  II pr  I!.  Spragne,  of  the  University  of 

ii.  W.  M.  Sir.v.i'-!,  United  States  Senator;  Laurence 
l.r  the.  iwpremi-  i-.mrl  of  Hawaii,  and  Charles  E.  Van- 
Im   l,ke  li- mi-  in   Minnesota.     In  the  class  of  1858  are 


.«Cn.I  j-t-iira.     (V.  I'.,  pp.  97,99.) 
•r   r.-nt    (if  Il:irv.'irif«  utinlrnts  WW 
nu  X!  pur  itut  of  Yalo's  from  Coi 
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found  II.  L.  Gibson,  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana;  Edward  C. 
Billings,  United  States  district  judge  for  Louisiana;  Rev.  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  lion.  Geo.  Shiras,  of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  Andrew 
D.  White,  president  of  Cornell  raid  minister  to  Germany  and  Russia; 
Edmund  C.  Stedmau,  the  poet,  and  Wayne  MaeYeagh,  United  States 
Attorney-General  and  minister  (o  Turkey.  With  such  a  list  of  honored 
names,  no  wonder  tlio  class  of  1S.*>,'5  vies  with  that  of  1837. 

Rev.  Carroll  Cutler,  president  of  Western  Reserve  University,  and 
John  C.  Sanders,  M.  P.,  president  of  the  Western  Ilonuropathie  Col- 
lege, arc  alumni  of  18T>i.  A  year  later  William  Pe  W.  Alexander, 
president  of  Oahn  College,  was  graduated.  Two  United  States  Supreme 
Court  judges,  David  J.  Brewer  and  Henry  B.Brown,  graduated  in  1856 
in  the  class  with  Chauneey  M.  Pepcw  and  Prof.  L.  R.  Packard. 

John  T.  Croxton,  minister  to  Bolivia,  Rev.  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Rev. 
Augustus  IT.  Strong,  president  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Cyrus  G.  Northrop,  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  were  gradu- 
ated in  1S57.  A  year  later  the  class  contained  George  P.  Andrews, 
judge  of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  David  G.Brinton,tho  archaeolo- 
gist, and  William  N.  Armstrong,  attorney- general  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Bishop  C.  F.  Robertson,  of  Missouri,  Eugene  Schuyler,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  II.  Twiehell  were  members  of  the  class  of  1859.  William 
Walter  Phelps,  United  States  minister  to  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
Mark  P.  Know  Hon,  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  supremo  court,  were 
graduated  a  year  later.  In  18*>1,  Rev.  Samuel  II.  Fisher,  president  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  and  Edward  R.  Sill,  the  poet,  graduated. 
Governor  Daniel  II.  Chamberlain,  of  South  Carolina,  John  W.  John- 
son, president  of  Oregon  University,  Albert  F.  Judd,  chief  judge  of 
Hawaii,  and  Buchanan  Winthrop  were  in  the  class  of  18C2.  George 
W.  Atherton,  president  of  PennsylvaniaCollege,  Rev.  Cortlandt  White- 
head, bishop  of  Pittsburg,  I.  G.  Vann,  judge  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court,  William  C.  Whitney,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Prof.  William 
G.  Sumner,  Rev.  Lcandcr  T.  Chamberlain,  Rev.  David  B.  Perry,  presi- 
dent ofDoane  College,  II.  H.  Ingersoll,  judge  of  the  Tennessee  supreme 
court,  Rev.  E.  A.Ware  and  Rev.  II.  Bumstead,  both  presidents  of  At- 
lanta University,  were  all  members  of  the  famous  class  of  1S03.  Rev.  H. 
A.  Stimson  is  of  the  class  of  1865,  Rev.  E.  Y.  Hincks  of  that  of  1866, 
and  Henry  T.  Eddy,  president  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  Geo. 
Peabody  Wetmore,  formerly  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  of  that  of  1867. 
Lo  Baron  B.  Colt,  of  tho  Rhode  Island  supreme  courts  and  Prof.  Henry 
P.  Wright,  are  alumni  of  1868.  President  Austin  Scott,  of  Rutgers,  was 
graduated  in  1869;  Prof.  W.  II.  Welch,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins,  in  1870, 
ami  Prof.  O.  R.  Lanman,  of  Harvard,  in  1871. 

When  the  call  to  arms  came  in  1S61,  Yale  responded  nobly  to  the 
nation's  cry.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  Yale  men,  graduates  and 
undergraduates,  served  in  their  country's  army,  and  of  these  106  died 
that  the  country  might  be  saved.    On  July  20,  1865,  services  were 
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I  of  their  gallant  deeds,  and  Key.  Horace  Bush- 

1  address.     Among  the  most  importani  of  Yale's  sons 

<■  Colon  were  (Jen.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Gen.  Alfred 

of  tin-  law  school,  and  Theodore  YVinthrop  (Tale 

i  tho  other  side  somo  Yale  men  fought  valiantly, 

|.  Richard  Taylor  and  Col.  Win.  Trestou  Johnston.1 

I.IFK   AT  VALE. 

■ction  of  Yale  with  tho  State  of  Connecticut  must 
Ah  Leonard  Bacon  said,  "More  than  any  other 
I  he  pride  of  the  sturdy  little  State  winch  chartered  it, 
If  a  scanty  treasury  to  the  relief  of  its  early  poverty, 
reused  to  watch  over  it  or  to  have  its  share  in  tho 
|  of  it."*  The  chief  benefactors  to  the  university  have 
;  forexamplc,  Sheffield,  Faruam,Marquand,  Street 
■id  Loomis.  Furthermore,  its  religious  character 
|  much  as  its  position,  and,  making  its  graduates  ear- 
worfeing  not  tor  culture  only,  hut  a- ■-■>  lor  Christian 
•ed  the  country  under  great  ohligations  to  it-  The 
k  moral,  so  that,  as  the  representative  of  a  neighboring 
It  a  gathering  of  Christian  young  men  at  Yale,  "  With 
rUgiHKl."' 

'  Vale  has  refused  to  take  any  Bteji  which  implies 
for  liheral  education,  according  to  the  old  stand- 
\  its  courses  and  given  students  election  of  courses, 
ough  advanced  to  judge  for  themselves;  but  in  its 
Ih  Latin  and  Greek  keep  their  place,  and  "the 
■proper  !'»r  those  who  have  pursued  the  regular  college 
loUiers."' 

of  entrance  wen-    steadily  raised  during  President 
:   Iration,  until  it  could  he  said  recent  ty  that  -no  other 
i  targe  a  percentage  of  candidates  for  admission 
I)  .my  for  [ailing  to  keep  up  to  its  standard  of  scholar- 


H  Wt  on  foot  at  Yale  during  Woulscy's  presl- 
Was  so  near  that  its  failure  is  all  the  more  to 
Q  o  fJniveisity  gnarterly,  called  for  the  first  number 
nit.-,  M-nt  forth  its  prospectus  on  October  27, 1858> 
.!>  [Mil).  It  was  intended  "to  enlist  the  active 
in  America  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  foreign  nnl- 
dUt-tu*Ion  oi   ijuestioiis  and   the  counnunicatiou  of 

'afctllMik,  ii.  Lr,.|  ,  .1.  S.  J..tnmt.>n. 
>t  Knj(lai«l*-r(Vs.i.lv>.'MO. 
.  KlUjUtKli-r,  XVI.MS,  aniKN.  S.)  IV,  509. 
•  Kn|U»<lir.  XXVIII, 1(01  (II.  A.  Ilcera). 
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intelligence  of  common  interest  to  students.9'  It  was  edited  at  Yale, 
and  bad  eighteen  colleges  connected  with  it  at  its  start.  These  were 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  England,  and  comprised  Berlin, 
Cambridge,  Heidelberg,  Columbia,  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Mich- 
igan, Weslcyan,  Williams,  etc.  Harvard  helped  but  little,  but  Amherst 
sent  many  contributions. 

In  lvSGO  a  convention  of  the  editors  was  held  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  twenty-eight  colleges  were  connected  with  it  when  the  war  killed 
it  in  1801.     About  one  half  the  entire  matter  was  contributed  at  Yale.1 

In  1805  was  founded  the  Yale  Potpourri,  an  aunual,  much  the  same 
as  the  older  Banner,  and  appearing  later  in  the  year.  It  is  owned  by 
the  Scroll  and  Keys  Society  and  is  yearly  edited  by  two  of  its  members. 

In  1805  a  revolution  in  college  journalism  began  at  Yale,  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Yale  Courant  by  C.  C.  Chatfield,  Lovell  ITall,  John  Buck- 
ingham, Richard  E.  Smyth,  and ,  of  the  class  of  1800.    It 

was  a  weekly,  and  of  a  lighter  character  than  the  literary  monthlies 
which  had  been  in  vogue.  It  set  the  fashion,  which  one  college  after 
another  followed,  and  now  scarcely  any  prominent  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  without  such  a  paper.  On  July  10,  1807,  it  was  changed  to  the 
College  Courant,  an  intercollegiate  paper,  edited  by  Charles  C.  Chat- 
field,  and  in  that  guise  was  very  successful  for  several  years.2  On  May 
7,  1870,  the  Yale  Courant  was  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  College 
Courant,  and  that  fall  as  a  separate  paper.  It  is  now  published  bi- 
weekly, and  represents  the  light  literature  of  Yale,  as  the  "  Lit"  does 
the  more  dignified  literature.  A  college  bookstore  was  started  by 
some  theological  students  in  1851,  and  was  moved  in  1807  to  the  read- 
ing room,  then  on  the  grouiid"floor  of  South  Middle.  A  branch  post- 
office  was  kept  there  in  1SC8  and  1809,  as  there  was  then  no  free  deliv- 
ery to  the  colleges.    The  store  was  sold  to  C.  C.  Chatfield  in  1870. 

MUSIC    AM)   GLKfi   CLUBS. 

In  1812  the  class  of  1813  formed  a  musical  society,  called  the  Bee- 
thoven Society;3  it  acted  as  college  choir  a  few  years  later  and  until 
1855.4  It  died  in  1808,  as  the  Glee  Club  took  its  place.  In  1856  the 
Cecilia  Society  was  founded,  which  soon  joined  the  Beethoven.  B.  S. 
Willis  (Yale  College,  1841)  gave  great  impulse  to  music  during  his  col- 
lege course.  Under  his  influence  the  first  public  concert  was  given  at 
commencement,  1840.  In  1850  a  piano  was  Jxmght  for  services  in  the 
college  chapel;  two  years  later  an  organ  was  purchased,  and  in  1854 
Joseph  Battell  gave  $5,000  for  the  support  of  a  teacher  of  the  science 


•Four  Yean  at  Yale,  425-460.  TnuiMi«*iit  jmp^n*  during  this  period  were:  Meer- 
schaum, 1857;  Excuse  Paper,  1860;  X.  B.t  1KV;  Arbiter,  1853;  Hornet,  1847;  Scalpel, 
1S66;  Index,  1809;  Yale  Review,  18T>7-*58. 

«  Four  Years  at  Yale,  460-479. 

*  It  was  as  orchestra  at  first 

« Again  from  1857  to  I860. 
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I  later  (lis sister,  Mrs.  William  A.  baaed,  doubled 

,i-t  (l.-.illi  Irit  $5,000  more.    In  couBeiiuenco  of  this 

•ekel  iriki  made  organist  ami  teacher  of  music  iulSoi, 

|  holds,     Mrs.  Larncd  also  endowed  a  musical  library,1 

ml  '•  nil  i  lie  works  of  many  musicians  and  the  most 

11. "  '    Tins  first  glee  club  worthy  of  the  name  was 

Jif  ISG3,  iui.1  its  first  concert  was  at  the  Third  Cougro- 

I  July  lit,  1S01.     Soon  the  praottoe  of  having 

Heliib  grew  up.     It  is  now  supplemented  by  the  mco:id 

Ig  Hie  Christmas  and  Easter  recesses  tlic  glee  dub 

Id  Soot beni  trips,  which  are  very  pleasant  tothenieiu- 

ljoyed  by  the  people  of  the  places  visited,  and  help  to 

Iproininentlv  before  the  public     In  addition  to  this, 

L-  given  during  term  time  in  neighboring  eitiea, 

■   ms  in  New  Haven — in  January,  at  the  time  of  the 

J-,  and  at  roBinieiiceniertt.     Both  of  the  dabs  have  a 

led,  whose  music  varies  the  programme.     There  have 

e  orchestras,  the  last  oue  dying  in  ISM). 

niMUKMIKMHM    WKKK. 

Irs  ago,  biennials  were  six  weeks'  before  con  mien  cement 

|        finish- d  and  the  Townseud  prize  spoken  for  and 

re  sen  tat  ion  day,  when,  according  (■>  theory,  the 

I  tin-  president  the  candidates  for  degrees  whom  they 

in.     Then,  as  now, came  the  class  poem  and  ora- 

|tmerit  of  liiniors  by  the  president,  and  the  parting  ode. 

;imr  the  presentation  dinner,  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 

i  histories,'  liitrmlni-ei]  by  the  class  of  1854,  in  which 

nil  thncla^s,  lemonade  is  drunk,  and  long  white 

£     led  and  piven  to  young  lady  friends.     Since  1867 

in  raisrd  seats  i-n  the  campus,  arranged  like  an 

■ame  and  si  ill  comes  the  planting  of  the  class  Ivy, 

t  the  rlaxHflf  !«■'•-.     The  waits  of  the  library  were  first 

,  bare  |tr«ii  rov.-red,  Dwight  Hall,  Battel  1  Chapel, 

Nil  II. ill  have  been  used.     After  Kinging  the  Ivy  ode 

-i'h'nt  n    .1  popular  professors,  the  class  disperses. 

waned,  in  1*"-.  Ihe  Wooden  Spoon  inhibition,  till 

Mop  to  ii  mi  ground  of  cxpensiveneps.     Originally 

rfh*M|l|o  on  Junior  exhibition  with  its  pompons 

n   rit.iiin  d  some  of  its  old  characteristics,  but 


• 


I  u  U."  Knotty  »•• 
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had  come  to  be  chiefly  noted  for  the  giviug  of  a  costly  wooden  spoon l 
of  curved  rosewood  to  the  most  popular  man  of  the  class.  Since  its 
abolition  the  evening  is  occupied  by  the  Senior  Promenade  in  Alomni 
Hall,  when  carpets  are  stretched  over  the  campus  walks  and  couples 
roam  to  and  fro  under  the  light  of  Chinese  lanterns,  or  hide  themselves 
away  in  the  rooms  of  D wight  Hall,  or  dance  on  the  polished  floor  of 
Alumni  llall,  forgetful  that  examinations  were  held  there  ouly  a  week 
before. 

Then  came  commeucemeut  week  after  the  Senior  vacation,  which  is  no 
more.  It  has  always  began  with  the  Baccalaureate  from  the  president 
in  the  college  chapel,  where  sage  words  of  advice  are  heard  by  tho  class, 
sobered  by  the  thought  of  going  out  to  battle  with  the  world.  This  was 
followed  in  tho  evening  by  tho  Yale  Missionary  Society  anniversary  in 
Center  Church,  to  which  service  has  succeeded  of  late  years  a  praise 
service  in  the  chapel.3  Tho  town  is  filled  with  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  students  and  with  graduates  returning  to  their  alma  mater,  and 
everything  is  gay.  The  ceremonies  of  Monday,  class  histories  and  Senior 
"pnnu,"  as  they  are  to-day,  have  been  described.  In  tho  olden  time, 
on  Monday  aud  Tuesday  came  the  oral  entrance  examinations,  which 
are  now  replaced  by  written  ones  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
of  tho  week.  These  were  followed  twenty-five  years  ago  by  the  concio 
ad  clcrum  in  the  North  Church  on  Tuesday  evening  and  by  alumni  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  morning.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  came  the  anni- 
versaries of  Li  noma  and  Brothers  in  Unity,  and  that  evening  the  <P  BK 
address  aud  the  class  suppers.  Thursday  then  was  the  last,  the  great 
day  of  the  feast,  the  commencement  day.  They  were  a  long  suffering 
people  in  those  days  and  endured  two  long  sessions  of  speaking  till 
1803,  when  the  ceremonies  were  cut  down,  so  as  to  occur  in  the  fore- 
noon alone.  The  festivities  theu  ended  with  a  president's  reception  at 
his  house. 

The  date  of  commencement  lias  constantly  moved  forward.  In  1809 
it  was  the  second  Wednesday  in  September;  in  1831  it  was  moved  to 
the  third  Wednesday  in  August;  1850  saw  a  further  change  to  the  last 
Thursday  in  July.  In  180G  it  came  one  week  earlier;  in  1870,  still 
another,  and  in  1872  it  was  made  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  which 
it  still  is.  The  ceremonies  are  held,  as  they  have  ever  been,  in  Center 
Church,  to  which  the  procession  marches  as  of  yore.  Within  the 
church  the  ladies  occupy  the  galleries  and  the  north  aisle;  the  men,  the 
rest  of  the  church.  Legend  saith  this  plan  was  adopted  l>erause,  when, 
in  former  days,  they  were  allowed  to  sit  together,  such  a  whispering 
arose  that  at  times  the  speakers  scarcely  could  be  heard.' 


1  Tho  otufttom  U  said  to  have  com**  from  Cambridge,  whore  a  wooden  spoon  is  girea 
to  the  lowest  man  on  tho  appointment  Ii.it.  Tho  committeo  maungtnx  the  entertain* 
ment  at  Tale  were  known  as  oochleawrtate.    (Four  Yean  at  Yale,  405, 5&I.) 

•  Harpers,  27,  785  (188S). 

•Tate  Boak,  1,37ft. 
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Jlay  before  commencement  (Tuesday;  lias  the  Alaiuui 

I  the  law  school  commencen  the  medical 

rid  the  Yale-Harvard  baseball  game  in  the  after- 

i  Club  concert  and  Senior  German  in  the  evening. 

Jj  of  commencement  day,  comes  now  the  alumni  diu- 

I     hall  is  crowded  with  graduates,  some  of  whom, 

I        tat  under  a  large  tent  on  the  campus.     After  the 

waking,  usually  fine,  and  then,  in  the  evening,  the 

Ion  to  the  graduates  in  the  art  school.     The  festivi- 

icnt  week  end  with  the  Yale- Harvard  boat  race  on 

w  London  and  the  jubilation  in  Hew  Haven  which 

ucecssful  in  the  race. 

CUSTOMS   AT   YALE. 

Ively  late  day,  some  of  the  antiquated  rules  of  n  cen- 
aled.  In  the  code  of  1862,  we  find  such  obsolete 
at  ::inst  signa  pledge  "particularly, that  1  will 
etnperance,  profanity,  gaming,  and  all  indecent, 
I  >i  srespectful  conduct  to  tun  faculty,  and  all 
hi  i  authority."  Others  are  such  as  these: 
f~.  or  cmlsavor  to  propagate  a  ilUbolief  in  the  DMna 
-,  amUhall  piTBiut  therein,  niter  admonition,  ha  anal] 

I  •  .1  anion  iu  .1  t>ail  boat  without  permiuiim  anil  no  per- 
il! t„.i-,)[ul  the  month  of  the  harbor. 
■ii-  jii  Sew  Hiivi-n,  ;ict  ;i  part  in  or  liu  present  at  no; 

Ittllinril*.  i  iinla,  or  diet-,  or  any   other   unlawful  gm 

r  ibajl  ki-i-p  canl»  in  bin  .  hambiT. 

i  r-irui-li  on   enj-rav.-d  rani  ..f  invitation  for  any  o 

■prevent  extravagance  among  the  students.  It  is  bat 
pero  never  enforced  at  this  date,  but  remained  an 
i,  Tim  junior  class  gave  a  ball  in  August,  1810, 
was  held  first  in  1H.11  and  was  fust  conn 
tutor  exhibition.  It  did  not  arise  to  prominence 
■  Ii403  tin-re  has  been  no  break  in  (lie  succession. 
I  he  Junior  promenade  is  the  great  social  event  of 
-  jun-edcd  by  a  glee  club  concert  the  Monday 
)  class  gentians  the  night  after.  The  "prom" 
aery,  the  largest  hall  in  the  city,  and  the  floor 
IHI  or  JAW  being  there, 
iing  up  the  custom  of  the  two  literary  sneietiea 

Ink-giving  jubilee,  at  which  freshmen  were  made  sport 
ijtiil--   so   barbarous  at  Yale  as   at  some    other 
n  .king  nut  "and  being  '-taken  out"  by  sopno- 
B  was  not  happy,     lie  has  always  been  made  to 

land  the  precious  privilege  of  '•  sitting  on  the  fence," 
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which  from  time  immemorial,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  the  dearest 
privilege  of  a  Yale  man,  was  denied  him  until  he  became  a  sopho- 
more. Latterly  they  were  allowed  to  sit  on  the  fence  if  they  beat  the 
Ilarvard  freshmen  at  baseball  in  the  spring,  which  they  strove  for  so 
zealously  that  only  one  class — that  of  18S9 — ever  lost  the  privilege. 
Freshmen  formerly  could  not  carry  canes  at  all  and  still  can  not  do  it 
till  Washington's  Birthday.  The  date  of  this  emancipation  in  this  re- 
spect was  celebrated  till  recently  by  marching  in  procession,  carryiug 
immense  canes,  called  u  bangers."  This  practice  the  faculty  has  lately 
broken  up.  A  further  restriction  forbids  the  wearing  of  beaver  hats 
till  the  Washington's  Birthday  of  sophomore  year.  Rushes  at  Yale 
have  been  rough  and  tumble  affairs,  yet  have  been  singularly  free  from 
serious  accidents.  Of  course  the  sophomores  buried  Euclid  in  early 
times,  the  class  of  1803  being  the  last  to  keep  up  the  practice.  Class 
pictures  have  been  taken  for  many  y/\irs,  and  class  statistics,  which 
were  first  gathered  in  1858  and  first  issued  as  a  pamphlet  in  1870,  ap- 
pear a  short  time  before  graduation.  As  has  been  stated,  the  moral 
tone  of  Yale  is  good  for  a  lai *j*e  college.  While,  of  course,  there  are 
many  il  wild  fellows  "  and  a  very  few  who  are  utterly  depraved,  the 
great  band  are  earnest,  good  men,  and  in  nearly  every  graduating  class 
over  one-half  are  church  members.1 

On  March  17, 1854,  occurred  the  great  riot.  That  week  a  variety 
troupe  was  performing  at  Howard's  Athenaeum,  corner  of  Church  and 
Chapel  streets,  and  the  students  and  u  townies"  granted  their  applause 
and  favor  to  two  different  singers.  Bad  feeling  arose  and  on  Friday 
night  about  40  or  50  students  who  were  there  were  warned  by  the  po- 
lice that  a  mob  had  assembled  without  the  hall  awaiting  them.  They 
formed  in  line  and,  guarded  by  a  few  policemen,  made  their  way 
through  the  sullen  crowd,  which  followed  them.  When  they  reached 
Trinity  church  some  one  started  singing  "  Gaudeamus."  The  mob 
rushed  upon  the  rear  row  of  students  and  one  of  these,  who  it  was 
never  known,  plunged  a  dirk  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  rioters. 
Pistol  shots  were  fired  and  the  students  got  safely  to  South  College, 
where  most  of  their  fellow  students  were  assembled.  When  the  mob 
could  not  break  in  the  doors  they  got  an  old  cannon  and  trained  it 
against  the  college.  The  ]M>liee  managed  to  spike  this  in  the  confusion 
and  later  gathered  forces  to  drive  the  rioters  away.  This  was  the  last 
great  town  and  gown  fight,  though  there  was  a  firemen's  riot  on  Feb- 
ruary 9, 1858,  in  which  a  man  was  killed  on  Iligh  street.' 

GROWTH   OF    ATHLETICS. 

The  old  annual  football  game  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  on  the  green  was  abolished  by  the  faculty  in  1857  because  of  its 
roughness. 


•  Four  Years  at  Tale,  405-622,  •  Four  Years  at  tale,  500-61:  • 
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i  1  etaiued  their  place  as  peculiarly  the  property  of 
his  day,  ami  no  one  but  a  dignified  senior  would  dare 
marbles,  roll  hoops,  or  recreate  himself  with  the  at- 
J  inlUiis*'  or  •'  nigger  baby."  Quoits  am  the  peculiar 
I  Hare  and  In  muds  lias  be       tried  by  Valo 

■  tjned  a  permanent  foothold.     In   winter  the 

Lake  Whitney  offers  liue  skating,  and  its  placid 
li-lightful  rowing  in  summer,  when  sailing;  in  the  harbor 

Brest  in  boating  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Vale 
is  boat  dubs  and  a  commodore.  A  year  befon>, 
iunepesankeo  the  first  of  tho  long  series  of  Vale- 
In  lstk)  a  system,  of  having  four -year  clubs  un- 
ities was  begun,  and  nearly  all  tho  college  belonged  to 
I: -1111:1,  or  Nixie,  tho  lust  named  living  only  four  years. 
■1  a  boat  club  called  tho  Undine.     In  1&H3  tho  system 

0  as  to  have  five  clubs,  one  from  each  class  in  tho 
ra  from  the  scientific  school.     The  Valo  University 
..  _  oiixed,  was  founded  iu  1870,  and  the  tiUo  of 
,iil  to  that  of  president. 
>  was  built  in  1850  and  was  only  an  old  shed,     in 

was  built  for  $3,400,  which  at  tho  time  was  the  best  in 
11b  was  incorporated  iu  the  same  year.  Tho  mud 
i  was  built  were  leased  from  the  Hart  ford  and  Kew 
pftny,  but  no  rent  was  ever  charged.  In  1875  the 
tin-1,  commodious  building,  was  erected  at the  cost 
aow  occur  every   spring  and  fall,  m>w   held  on 

itl  formerly  either  on  New  liaveu  llarbor  or  at  Lsiko 
lilas  to  the  east.  These  are  occasions  of  great  10- 
I'tidine.  Itoat  Club  of  Vale  raced  unsuccessfully 
rani,  and  that  began  intercollegiate  racing  for 
on  occurred  till  1*64,  when  regular  yearly  races 

1  took  pliico  between   the  two  college*  at  Waroes* 

I  flrst  played  in  1S.1H,  and  on  September  ;>0,  16(15,  U10 
I  ItasobalU'lub  played  its  first  intercollegiate  game  witb. 
ky.ui  University,  and  won  by  the  .core  of  3  to  13.' 

NATION    n|'    PHI-WIDEST    WOtiLSEV. 

'■  1  olsey,  being  TO  years  of  ago,  felt  himself  no 
-  r.-^.., nubilities  iiml  burdens  of  his  office,  aud 
He  diil  ui. 1,  however,  give  up  activity.  lie  was 
id|gge  by  giving  lectures  011  international  law  in 
wrving  mi  the  corporation  till  1884.     Ha  was 

*.<■  ilmik,  11,  ]p.  \i>r.  1  s.  c.  IliuhiutU). 
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made  ono  of  the  American  revisers  of  tbo  New  Testament,  in  which 
position  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  &aid  of  him :  "  His  erudition,  his  judgment, 
and  his  clear  statement,  on  the  one  side,  and  his  courtesy,  gentleness, 
and  modesty,  on  the  other,  fitted  him  peculiarly  for  his  position  and 
formed  the  crowning  charm  to  our  coterie."  In  1877  he  published  a 
notable  work,  "Political  Science;  or,  the  State  Theoretically  and  Prac- 
tically Considered."  no  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Johnson's  Encyclo- 
pedia and  was  active  in  many  ways.  Feeling  that  a  citizen  ought  to 
tako  interest  in  politics,  he  accepted  a  nomination  for  Presidential 
elector  from  the  Republican  party  in  187G  and  1384.  Devoted  to  Yale 
to  the  last,  he  died,  after  some  months  of  failing  health,  July,  1889. 
At  his  funeral  his  successor,  President  Dwight,  said  of  him: 

Dr.  Woolsey  wa»  so  venerable  that  he  impressed  every  intelligent  person  who 
knew  liim.  He  had  richness  of  magnetism,  much  of  the  poetic  mind,  large  mental 
granf,  openness  to  thought,  in  many  lines  originality  and  variety  in  his  ideas  and 
thinking,  the  ease  of  perfectly  working  mechanism  in  his  mental  operations,  won- 
derful power  of  memory,  great  facility  for  accurate  learning  and  accurate  statement 
of  what  ho  had  learned.  Ho  was  au  imli'pondeut,  honest,  earnest  thinker,  subject* 
ing  all  knowledge  and  learning  to  the  truo  test.  Those  who  eame  into  connection 
with  him  as  students  were  impressed  by  hid  mental  characteristics  in  all  these 
respects,  and  the  nearer  they  came  to  his  real  life  the  more  they  were  impressed. 

Section  VIL— President  Noah  Pobtbb  (187L-1886). 

On  May  11,  1871,  the  corporation  elected  Noah  Porter,  Clark  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy,  as  President  Woolsey's  successor.  His 
recent  book  on  "  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public*  had 
called  the  attention  of  the  country  to  hiin  as  an  educator,  while  his 
mouumental  work  on  "  The  Uuman  Intellect "  had  placed  him  high 
among  the  learned  men  of  the  country.  Gentle,  mild,  and  gracious, 
never  saying  a  harsh  word  or  doing  an  nnkind  deed,  he  has  been  so 
beloved  by  the  students  that,  with  ono  exception  only,  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  classes  graduating  under  him  voted  him  the  most  popular  pro- 
fessor of  their  cut  ire  course.  There  is  not  a  Yale  man,  old  or  young, 
who  has  not  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  this  revered  instructor, 
who  still  continued  bis  instruction  in  the  right  principles  of  humau 
conduct  as  long  as  he  lived.  A  member  of  the  class  of  1831,  after 
studying  theology-  and  serving  as  a  tutor,  he  was  pastor  at  New  Mil- 
ford  and  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  till  called  to  the  Clark  profess- 
orship in  1810.  In  1801  he  became  an  editor  of  Webster's  Dictionary. 
His  work  on  mental  philosophy  had  its  counterpart  in  1885,  when  he 
issued  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  which  has  also  been  widely 
used.1  His  electiou  was  regarded  as  a  pledge  that  the  college  would 
keep  ou  in  the  lines  President  Woolsey  had  marked  out.  Ou  October 
11, 1871,  he  was  inaugurated,  and  his  address  was  ou  higher  education. 

«  Yale  Book,  I,  lift 
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•  keynote  of  the  subject.  He  regarded  the  agitating 
i  favorable  sign,  showing  tbat  colleges  were  not — 
while  Attention.  Tho  jealous  interest  on  the  part  of every  grnd- 
•iiM  not  lie.  behind  the  foremost,  indica  that  the  poiut 
<■>  sensitive  is  of  no  slight  importance. 
Ion  ■honld  he  conversant  with  the  past.  An  education  which 
PC—wily  limited  and  narrow.  Wo  contend  Hint  the  iiittitu- 
,..,,  should  ho  seats  of  learning  in  the  special  wum-  uf  iLp 

loubl  »i-tcr  In-  ko  lie vi) tod  to  the  generations  v.liii  U  ore  gone  n* 
.hi  which  U  now  thinking  and  acting.  While  it  is  true  " 
u!M|>ii"s  am  (ho  same  fur  all  generations,  it  in  also  true 
method*  of  conceiving  and  applying  them,  its  own  difnculUe* 
tuc  mid  in  refuting  what  in  false,  its  own  forma  of  scienl 
■  of  literary  expression.  There  is  special  ni.  d  ut  the  nrw 
Tid.'iit  should  sympathize  with  tho  present  Bene  ratio  u, 

ihcd  with  being  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  anil  because  to* 
»-ds  nil  the  energy  ami  skill  whieh  cnlturo  and  learning  turn 
rrwt  it.  Th«  university  should  in  some  sen  .  he  the  tc*chw 
ofli.ownm.ople. 
II  iv  i. i-l  v  f»r..a»t  and  direct  the  future.  The  tin  n  whom  it  train* 
1,  to  a  largo  extent,  have  the  futnro  of  the  .  ouutry  in  their 
Id.  y  should  add  to  the  scienco  of  tho  past;  ne  teachers,  th*y 
'  highest  intellectual  capacity  and  achievement,  on  well  m 
m]  perfection.  The  higher  cilucation  should  aim  at  IdUI- 
.  i  reunite,  rather  than  immediate,  results, 
,i  undergraduate  departments  preparatoiv  for  university 
;h  tone  of  practical  ethics  should  ho  enforced  by  the 
Mllw  life.  To  form  the  character  is  n  lrgiUinata  end  of 
Kid  the  higher  its  rank,  the  moro  Important  ia  U  thai 
wnlls  should  he  the  best  mix  eivahlo.  Wo  hold  that  tho 
irorshlp  of  a  college  household  elevates  and  lnvifforat«a 
.ton. .ni.' extent,  it  may  he  unconscious  of!  hbj  Imlaoaro. 
I.,- -ory  and  what   ar»   to  he   tho  pressing  demand* «f  thta 


I  the  lorimnitioii  voted — 

e  lift*,  by  the  Kiieres.ive  est  a  hi  i  aliment  of  Hie  variOVJ  depart- 
■i   a  rd  to  the  form  of  a  university : 

Bi.urd  as  eompri-ing  the  four  department*;  of  which* 

'i-t 1    loiiiiii.i.1,  viz;  The  department*  of  ih«ology,of 

.f..!,,l....,|.l,y  and  the  arts, 

in. .,,1  ,,f  philosophy  and  the  aits  he  r<«ogniaod  M  com. 

1 1  of  llio  fin.-  :iU-,  tin-  lhr.li  faeultiea  which  severally 

■  .,    iiniv.r^ily  «  ho  are   pm-eriiting   their  n.idii'S  as  rnodi- 
i  .i    |i.  tin- degree  of  A.  ».,  nr  the  degree  «f  Pa,  B.« 
i  I'.irtt  i  Viib-  Ix-ciiiiic  ii  university  in  diet,  although 
il'iii  In-*  retirement.     Cost  nf  instructing  ami  of  living 
■tl  *inec  tin-  early  ila.VM.  anil  in  1371.  though  tho 

I    .1.  •  Yale  Hook.  i.  lill. 
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citizens  of  New  Ilaven  bad  given  $900,000  in  the  previous  twelve 
years,  yet,  according  to  Prof.  Daua,  Yale  needed  at  once  $785,000. 
That  same  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  $5,000,  and  the  general  fund  was 
sorely  taxed  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  college.  As  a  sample 
of  the  increase  in  expense,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  expenses  of 
library,  treasurer,  and  catalogues  had  increased  from  $450  in  1831  to 
8!>,000  in  1870.  Yale  was  making  the  mouey  given  it  go  further  "than 
the  public  had  any  right  to  expect," x  but  it  was  sorely  pressed.  The  library 
fund  only  yielded  $1,800,  and  was  very  insufficient.  It  is  true  many 
valuable  gifts  had  been  given,  but  these  were  chiefly  for  special  pur- 
poses, and  then,  as  now,  rather  drew  from  than  added  to  the  general  fund, 
which  in  all  only  amounted  to  $127,000.  Endowments  in  many  profes- 
sorships and  increase  in  the  endowment  of  nearly  all  were  needed. 
New  buildings,  such  as  a  chapel  and  laboratories,  were  much  wanted. 
It  was  felt  that  "  to  stop  nhort,  while  others  are  advancing,  is  to  fall 
hopelessly  in  the  rear,"  and  no  Yale  man  could  endure  that.  Among 
the  professional  schools,  the  theological  one  was  only  fairly  well  en- 
dowed. The  law  school  was  in  debt  to  the  college,  had  few  students, 
and  no  permanent  instructors.  It  had  absolutely  no  funds  and  a  poor 
library.    The  medical  school  in  all  had  property  of  less  than  $22,000.* 

Interest  in  Yale's  needs  was  aroused  by  President,  then  Professor, 
Timothy  Dwight's  articles,  called  "The  New  Era,"  which  first  appeared 
in  the  New  Englander,  and  were  then  bound  in  book  form.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  faculties  of  the  university  issued  a  pamphlet 
called  "  Needs  of  the  university,"  Prof.  Dana,  one  showing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  college  proper  and  the  scientific  school  to  the  university, 
and  in  all  these  ways  much  interest  was  aroused.3 

At  the  commencement  in  1871,  the  Alumni  Association  adopted  this 
resolution  as  a  result  of  these  facts: 

That  a  fund  of  $500,000  bo  raised,  to  be  called  the  Woolsey  fund,  and  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  for  any  purposes  connected  with  the 
university,  and  that,  in  order  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  a  committee  of  ten 
be  appointed,  with  power  to  increase  its  number  to  a  number  not  exceeding  fifty. 

The  committee  went  to  work  by  sending  to  every  alumnus  circulars 
asking  for  money,  and  its  work  was  quite  successful  until  the  financial 
crisis,  which  occurred  about  that  time,  hindered  its  operations.  It  was 
not  entirely  successful,  yet  raised  $168,000,  which  was  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  the  funds  of  the  university.4 

Much  of  the  credit  of  Tale's  financial  administration  is  due  to  the 
late  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Kingsley,  a  son  of  Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley. 
He  took  the  position  in  18G2  and  held  it  till  his  death  in  December) 

'Nation,  12,379(1871). 

*  "Yale  College;  Needs  of  the  university  suggested  by  the  faculties  to  the  corpora- 
tion, the  graduates,  and  the  benefactors  and  friends  of  the  institution,  1871." 

•The  Aoademio  College  and  the  Scientific  College  at  New  Haven,  in  their  Rela- 
tion* to  the  University,  1870. 

«  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  81. 
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be,  prudent,  and  sagacious  mauagen  the  col- 
u  to  milking  l*oth  ends  meet,  eveo  in  the  worst 
i,i  him  was  au  important  factor  in  tlit  increase,  of 
ooi  about  $700,000,  when  lie  took  of        to  over 


1M  HfcA.SK    IN    ENDOWMENTS. 

.  Samuel  Miller,  of  New  Haven,  founded  the  Douglass 

i  gift  of  $10,000.     It  is  in  memory  of  her  druthers. 

id  Jhmplass  (Yale  College,  1822)  and  Geo.  H,  T>onj;l«ss 

i.     It  may  be  held  by  a  recent  graduate  1'ur  not  our 

name  year  $1,000  was  left  Yale  by  H.  W.  Hcott  (Yale 

which  are  given  the  Scott  prizes  of  $:t0  in  books 

'rriiih  and  German  to  members  of  the  junior  and 

■eetmly.1    In  1874,  $25,000  were  left  by  Harry  W. 

|>lli"^i'.  1880),  fur  praduato  scholarships.' 

1  William  A.  turned  pave  $15,000  to  fnmish  three  scnolar- 

]nnte*;  she  also  endowed  the  chair  of  American  history 

i-  £:>,nno  for  instruction  in  mnsic,and  1*5,000  for  pnr- 

I  in  English  literature  for  the  library.* 

i.  Theodnsia  1>.  Wheeler  pnvo  $10,000  for  a  fellowship  to 

I  It  was  piven  in  memory  of  Yale'a  sons  who 

fir  tin-  Union,  and  especially  of  Willinm  Wheeler  (Yale 

The  bolder  is  generally  one  who  has  shown  special 

nek*     Almuttlie  same  time  a  fund  of  $3,000  was  estab- 

Wfliip  bearing  Silliman's  name.     It  is  held  by  a  gradn- 

iihid  distinction  in  natural  science. 

'.  Itwigtit  Porter  (Yale  College,  1816)  gave  real  estate 

'iiv.  which,  with  additional   gifts  a  year  or  two  later, 

I'l.nui,'  partly  unproductive  and  encumbered  with  on 

i-  M.  i.     The  main  part  of  the  income  is  used  for  pro- 

!,  I.,  h.-s  left  610,000  J'oi  beueficiary  education  at  Yale, 
■  inii:i:.il  at  *45,<MH>,  was  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
I        This  is  called  the  Thaclier  fund,  and  is  for  anew 
|rf  Latin.* 

n.ii  Tyler.  M.  It.  (Yak)  College,  1825,),  left  $100,000 
intlfj,  subject  to  two  annuities.  Hon.  .Tames  Knox 
i,  1* 'ft    a  contingent  bequest  of  $30,000,  which  wa* 

■    ■".  .  p.  0!  "  Yiili-  in  1*74.  p.r.. 


n  f'.'I^.MlO  (Ymle  in  1880, 
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received  the  same  year  and  added  to  the  university  funds.  Also,  in 
1SS0,'  Lucius  Hotehkiss  left  $10,000  for  beneficiary  education.  In  1884 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  left  $5,0  JO  for  the  endowment  of  the  professor- 
ship of  Chinese,  or  for  education  of  Chinese  youth  at  Yale.3 

In  1SS.1,  Augustus  Sillira;i!i  left  87.1,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  coarse 
of  lectures  to  be  delivered  to  the  whole  university.  The  same  year  a 
legacy  of  811,000  came  to  Yale  from  Pelatiah  Perit  (Yale  College,  1802), 
and  was  used  for  endowing  the  professorship  of  political  economy. 
About  the  same  amount  came  about  the  same  time  firom another  legacy 
from  William  B.  Bibbins3  (Yale  College,  1845). 

Henry  T.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  left  a  fund  which  in  1S8G  amounted 
to  about  $85,000,  and  was  then  applied  to  beneficiary  scholarships.4 

BATTELL    CHAPEL,    SLOANE    AND    KENT    LABORATORIES,    AND    LAW- 

RANGE   HALL. 

In  1804,  Joseph  Battel!  gave  $30,000  for  a  college  chapel  To  this 
$10,000  was  added  by  W.  B.  Dodge  and  $5,000  more  by  others.  Work 
was  liegun  in  1874,  and  then  Mr.  Battell  died,  leaving  $50,000  more, 
which  enabled  the  corporation  to  enlarge  the  plan.  Mr.  Battell  was  a 
son  of  a  Connecticut  merchant.  Himself  a  graduate  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, ho  was  in  his  tastes  and  habits  a  scholar,  although  occupied  with 
a  large  and  manifold  business.  Battell  Chapel  is  situated  between 
Farnain  and  Durfeo,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  campus.  It  was 
opened  Juno  18,  1876,  with  a  sermon  by  President  Porter.*  It  is  built 
m  ttie  form  of  a  cross,  and  will  seat  1,150.  The  material  is  rough  brown 
New  Jersey  limestone.  On  the  outer  wall,  on  Elm  street,  are  two 
escutcheons  with  the  arms  of  the  State  and  college.6  The  ehapel  is 
arranged  so  that  the  different  classes  sit  together  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  the  galleries  are  occupied  by  the  faculty's  families  and  by 
strangers.  Of  late  years  the  great  increase  of  students  has  made  it 
necessary  to  put  many  of  them  in  the  galleries,  and  the  chapel  seems 
likely  to  become  soon  too  small  for  the  needs  of  Yale.  It  has  many 
beautiful  memorial  stained  glass  windows  in  honor  of  men  long  con- 
nected with  the  college  as  professors  or  presidents.1 


»  Yale  in  1880,  p.  5.  *  Yale  in  1884,  p.  11.  »Yale  In  lS65,p.5. 

4  Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  84.    Yale  in  1886,  p.  10. 

*FiftiN!»n  years  in  Chapel,  68  (N.  Porter). 

•  Scrilraer,  n,  777. 

'Connecticut  window  on  north  aide;  middle  window  of  apse,  presidents  down  to 
Day;  ether  windows  of  east  aide  to  Berkeley  and  Edwards.  In  west  side,  Wooisey 
window.  In  mare,  windows  to  Silliioau,  Ki  ngsley,  Goodrich,  Taylor,  Fitch,  Olmsted, 
Hcrrick,  Lamed,  Stanley,  Iladley,  aud  William*.  Brass  tablet  to  Battell  and  Mrs. 
Lamed.  Tablet  to  Cuyler  and  window  to  W.  L.  Andrews,  two  yomng  gradnates. 
(Yale  Book,  I,  387.    W.L.  Kingaley.) 

An  addition  to  it  to  accommodate  the  inoroasiag  numbers  of  stedents  is  now  (1S03) 
in  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  injure  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
building. 
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m 


i  an  organ  for  the  chapel,  which  is  worked  by  a 

tin    "fine  t  h  nt  the  organist  writes,  "Abetter  bouse 

i  for  holy  music  could  not  in-  built."     Its  range  is  4| 

■  keyboards  and  a   pedal  hoard  of  2j  octaves,  56 

|>f  lt.it  lell  is  the  college  clock,  and  a  set  of  chimes  which 

r  hour. 

rera  and  drains  (if  the  campus  were  reconstructed, 
1,000,  not  because  of  complaint  of  mihenitli  fulness,  bni 
lit  danger.' 

■■partnieiit  which  had  been  previously  mm 
I     !■!■  ■'.  for  by  the  gift  of  the  Sloane  physical  laboratory, 

street.  It  is  the  gift  of  Henry  T.  Sloane  (Yah*  Ool- 
iTkuniiis  C.  Sloane  (Yale  College,  1868),  and  i" 

her.1 

|.\ll»crt  E.  Kent  (Yale  College,  1S53)  offered  to  build  l> 
ory  to  give  facilities  for  that  important  department, 
-i  ly  been  boused  in  the  most  unsuitable  fashion.  He 
lis  building,  which  was  built  of  stone  in  1887,  and 
<>(   Library  ami  High  streets,1  next  to  (lie  physical 

'  statute  of  Prof.  Silliman,  from  a  design  by  Plot 
n  the  campus, 
number  of  undergraduates  made  the  old  dormitories 
told  them,  and  to  supply  the  want  partially,  Mr.  and 
Law  ranee,  of  New  York,  offered  f"iO,000  for  such* 
ailed  Lawranee  College,  as  a  memorial  of  their  son,* 
J  (Yale  College,  1884).  This  was  built  so  as  to  be  oocn- 
Iber,  1887,  It  is  built  of  brick,  and  adjoins  Farnam  on 
|  <>f  doubtful  advantage  was  adopted  in  making 

8  high,  instead  of  four,  as  all  the  other  dormitories 
i  to  be  liicproofus  far  as  possible,  and 


idei 


DWnillT    HALL. 


:  1!.  Monroe  offered  to  erect,  free  of  expense  to  i 
rimarily  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
||d  for  the  general  religious  uses  of  the  students  of  t 

Mttlt  and  control  of  the  building,  when  erected,  to 
iratii'ti.1     The  proviso  was  added  that  the  building 


cl.      Yj1-  in  1WCJ,  p. 5. 
isle  in  WW,  p.  I. 
talc  in  ISW.  p. 4. 
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should  bo  on  the  campus.  A  site  was  given  south  of  Alumni  Hall, 
and  on  it  Dwight  Hall  has  been  erected.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
elder  President  Dwight,  to  whom  and  to  Frederick  Marquand,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  building,  and  as  the  executor  of  whose  estate 
Mr.  Monroe  gave  it,  are  tablets  erected  in  the  main  hall.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  the  fall  of  1886,  and  has  answered  its  purpose  superbly,  fur- 
nishing a  social,  religious  center  to  the  university.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  contains  on  the  first  floor  four  class  prayer-meeting  rooms,  and  a 
large  central  hall,  which  is  also  used  as  a  reading  room.  On  the  seconjl 
floor  there  are  a  largo  hall  holding  some  six  hundred  people  and  ftir- 
nished  with  a  fine  small  pipe-organ,  a  library  of  religious  works,  a  small 
Bible-class  room,  and  rooms  for  the  general  secretary  of  the  college 
Y.  M.  0.  A.  Two  other  students  have  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  and 
assist  in  the  management  of  the  building.  It  has  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  religious  life  of  Yale,  giving  it  a  permanent  home,  over  whose 
lK>rtals  is  inscribed  the  motto,  "xutfr^njc  i>i±u>v  l<mv  eU  6  xp^roqj9 


THE    LIBRARY. 

During  President  Porter's  time  this  grew  greatly.  In  1871  the  library 
of  Robert  von  Mohl,  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  Tiibingen,  was  bought 
for  the  college  at  cost  of  $3,600,  of  which  $1,400  was  given  by  W.  W. 
Phelps.1  It  contained  0,000  volumes,  and  is  rich  in  politics  and  inter- 
national law.8  In  1877  a  gift  of  $5,000  was  received  from  Mrs.  Irene 
Battell  Larned,  and  other  gifts  made  the  fund  increase  50  per  cent,  from 
$32,000  in  1871  to  $55,000  in  188G.  After  1874  the  library  had  given 
to  it  the  income  of  $50,000  left  by  John  Jay  Phelps,  of  New  York  City, 
to  be  distributed  by  his  son,  W.  W.  Phelps,  for  the  benefit  of  Yale. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  and  1872  saw  the  societies' libraries 
consolidated,  put  in  the  north  wing  of  the  library,  and  kept  up  since  at 
college  expense.3  Of  smaller  gifts  we  notice  $2,500  from  Charles  H. 
Board,  of  Edenville,  N.  Y.,  for  political  and  social  science;  $1,700  from 
the  class  of  1872;  $1,000  from  Thomas  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  and  a 
bequest  from  Henry  W.  Scott,  of  JSouthbury,  to  be  available  when  it 
should  reach  $5,000.  Charles  A.  Bristed,  in  1871,  gave  $100  for  classi- 
cal philology;  Hon.  Henry  Farnani  gave  the  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers, 
in  387  volumes,  and  $1,000  in  1873.  G.  P.  Wetmore,  of  Newport,  K.  I., 
gave  $700.  Prof.  Marsh  and  Frederick  W.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  gave 
$500  each  for  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature.4  The  library  increased 
to  120,000  in  1880,  and  160,000  in  1887.  George  Brinley,  of  Hartford, 
the  collector  of  Americana,  left  at  his  death,  in  1879,  the  privilege  of 
purchasing  at  the  sale  of  his  books5  to  the  sum  of  $10,000.  In  1883  the 
late  Joseph  J.  Cooke,  of  Providence,  It.  I.,  made  a  similar  grant  to  the 


>  Yale  Book,  i,  186  (A.  Van  Name). 
•  Nation,  12, 126. 
•Dexter,  Yale  University,  p.  87. 
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« Yalo  Book,  i.  187  (A.  Van  Name). 
•  Yale  in  1879,  p.  18. 
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I  (Jim?  Uiunsaud  one  hundred  1  .from  Dr. 

!•■-'■  J i ' • : : iry  wwo  given  after  Lis  death  by  Ids  sun,  i 
ll)ii'kiu>.(ia  (Yale College,  lS2G)Iot't  the  college  some  l.iJOO 
I  .  Joshua  Coit  (Yale  College,  1819)  left  -L-,.r/iU  for  the 
l.tr.-iiif  Campbell  (Yale College,  1872)  Jilt  $3,000  Tor  iLa 
lnv'i.'ii'-\  .)("  liOiiug  W.  Andrews,  a  student  at  Yale,  a 
I  of  test-books  and  nin-ima    of  reference  for  tiie  n 

I.  n  m  II  means  in  the  college  proper.'  A  collecliou  of  wit: 
I  ■■.'....:  ni  Yale  for  some  time,  but  tv-i-i  nmrdl,  till  inrw  inrit 
I.  II.  Johna,  of  Canandaigna,  N.  V. ;  Thomas  Wyatt,  Mine 
I:  cet,  Henry  Champion,  Dr.  Andrew  F.  Pratt  (Yale  Cui- 
■  C.  Wyllys  Belts.  It  has  been  bidden  away  in  f 
I  will  have  a  suitable  place  for  exhibition  in  tlwCultbjo- 
I  It  was  catalogued  and  arranged  by  Dr.  < 
I  College.  1803). 

I  CIRBICULUM. 

ln-iil  great  changes  and  reached  its  present  condition  in 
I  It  has  given  the  Yale  graduates  the  reputation  of  being 
I  In  1S78,  a  writer  state: 

■•  ami  paaoaMn  iifuJ  111--  instruction  in  inUjiutiuiiii  Uw  » 
Bilii-  :ii  maiin)',  uiiil  in  wvMtnl  liranc 


■.unity  was  authorized  to  put  French  or  German  In  t 
Biiuitioii,  tint  did  not  do  so  till  ten  years  later.  In  1870, 
I  tru*  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  afternoon  exen  " 
Bvniiir  yr;ir-'*.1  From  1S70,  the  cLis.iicsbavo  been  optional 
Ining  of  juii'or  year,  hi  1SC9,  an  iiu porta nt  change  iron 
■  "'.:  the  I-iwer  elapses  according  to  standing  and  not 
mo  alphabet.  This  plan  has  worked  very  .snrccssfully. 
Ipiw.-nt  plan  of  i-lrrtives  was  put  into  oi>eration  and 
I  im  well  us  any  Th.it  cuuld  have  been  drvis.d.  Under 
I  .     ,  (lii-rtiaiii-i.  and  either  French  or  Genua  are 

I  n    st  ..f  tli-  work  of  the  first  t  wo  years.*    In Junior 

I  ,■«]  to  M-l.rt  lh.-  subjects  of  ten  of  the  fifteen 

I   ■    ■  ion-,  the  re-it  being  in  logic,  psychology,  and 

W  ;:ini-  \c;ii-.  thirteen  hours  are  elective,  and  the 

1  .    ii  ami  moral  [.hilosnuhj.     A  .system  of  special 

I  ■',.  i ,-,  .i  >,y  Mii'-h  a  student  who,  taking  .six  hours  a  week 


:  it  out  of  Lhu  Collowhtg 
.ii  J  1'hyuca. 
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in  a  gi  von  class  of subjects  for  ouc  or  both  of  the  last  two  years,  doing  credit- 
able work  and  presenting  an  acceptable  thesis  obtains  special  mention. 
The  marking  and  rank  of  students,  further  than  what  can  be  j  udged  from 
class-room  division,  are  unknown  till  Christmas  of junior  year.  After  that 
the  junior  appointments  appear,  giving  the  relative  standing  of  all  whose 
marks  are  above  a  certain  staudard  and  usually  including  two-thirds 
of  the  class.  According  to  immemorial  custom,  these  are  divided  into 
classes  ranking  as  follows:  Philosophical  orations,  high  orations,  ora- 
tions, dissertations,  first  disputes,  second  disputes,  first  and  second  col- 
loquies. A  similar  list  is  published  just  before  graduation,  based  on  the 
marks  for  the  whole  course. 

In  1870,  an  experiment  was  tried  of  having  entrance  examinations 
ont  of  New  Haven;  then  there  was  an  examination  at  Chicago.  This 
proved  successful;  in  1880,  San  Francisco  and  Cincinnati  were  added; 
in  1882,  Andover;  and  since  then  several  others,  so  that  an  attempt  to 
enter  college  is  rendered  as  convenient  as  possible.  Of  late  years  it 
is  allowed  to  divide  the  cntranco  examinations  and  take  half  in  each 
of  two  successive  years. 

PROFESSORS. 

In  187 1 ,  J.  W.  Gibbs  win  made  professor  of  mathematical  physics,  and 
A.  W.  Wright  of  chemistry  and  molecular  physics.  In  1872,  Franklin 
Carter  was  made  professor  of  German,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1881  to 
become  president  of  Williams  College.  In  1872,  also,  W.  G.  Sumner  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  political  and  social  science;  the  new  professorship 
of  American  history  was  filled  by  F.  B.  Dexter,  which  place  ho  held  till 
1888,  when  George  B.  Adams  succeeded  him;  Tracy  Peck  came 
from  Cornell  to  become  professor  of  Latin  in  1880.  The  long  vacant 
Kent  professorship  of  law  was  filled  in  1881  by  lion.  B.  J.  Phelps,  late 
minister  to  England.  The  same  year,  Rev.  G.  T.  Ladd  became  professor 
of  mental  philosophy.  In  1871,  R.  L.  Richards;  in  1881,  A.  W.  Phil- 
lips, and  in  1882  William  Beebe  were  made  assistant  professors  of 
mathematics.  II.  A.  Beers  was  made  professor  of  English  in  1874,  and 
E.  S.  Dana  assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  1879.  That 
same  year  F.  I).  Allen  was  called  to  till  the  placoof  Hartley,  that  "pro- 
found and  versatile  scholar"  who  introduced  Roman  law  to  Americans. 
Prof.  Allen  stayed  only  a  year  and  T.  D.  Seymour,  the  Iloincric  scholar, 
succeeded  him.  In  1870,  W.  I.  Knapp  took  the  ehair  of  modern  lan- 
guages.1 In  1877t  Rev.  W.  M.  Barbour,  formerly  of  Bangor  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  became  professor  of  divinity,  which  post  he  resigned  in 
1887  to  become  principal  of  the  Congregational  College  of  McGill  Uni- 
versity.-' The  new  chemical  laboratory  necessitated  a  separate  teacher 
of  chemistry,  and  F.  A.  Gooeh  w;u%  appointed  in  188G. 


'  Ho  left  to  accept  a  rhuir  in  Chicago  University  in  tho  fall  of  1892. 
'Dexter,  Yolo  Uuivantity,  ]».  85. 
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arch,  Prof.  Seymour  wrote,  in  188U: 

i  k  11  ._i  special  investigation  to  their  gradual*!  student*, 
'^rwltutra  no  ready,  as  they  would  desire,  for  such  w.»rk. 
rrujlv  i..  undftrtdke  an  original  invv-iiLinium.  He  in  ulwnya 
r  th.   w.irk)  rnroumged  and  aided.1 

IMST-CIEAIIUATB  WORK. 
Inentionetl,  in  President  Porter's  time,  the  number  of 
lrshii>s  mt  increased  from  seven  to  seventeen.  A  pro- 
e  of  -.: : ,.;--nts  followed.  In  187 1 .  the  old  practice  of 
Jer  uf  arts  in  course  was  changed  for  a  system  of  giv- 
I  examination  and  after  one  year's  post- graduate  study, 
I  be  a  graduate  of  two  years'  standing.     This 

lery  successful. 

Iise  of  President  Porter's  time,  A.T.  Hadley  was  made 
I  science  in  the  university  and  Dr.  William   B, 

r  of  Semitic  languages.1  Of  especial  excellence  for 
lire  the  courses  in  mental  philosophy  and  in  "political 
I  ■!■■. . "  -  !:■■  last  of  which  is  frequently  known  as  the 
1  journalism"  and  is  partly  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
■raduatc*  follow  that  profession  than  those  of  any  other 

FBOFKSSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

I'm  -.(■  in  tlic  medical  school  was  in  adr  one  of  three  years 

Itanii nations.     Development  was  made  in   chemistry, 

Jology,  and  pathology,  though  the  number  of  Students 

I  anil  rather  di-.rea.scd.     In  1873,  Dr.  David  P.  Smith,  of 

,  was  made  professor  of  surgery.     He  died  in  1880, 

Iry  and  instruments  to  the  school,  and  provision  for  the 

nt  of  a  professorship,     liis  death  was  a  great  loss  to 

J  Lui'iah  S.  Wilcox,  of  Hartford,  was  made  professor  of 

|ethe  of  medicine  in    1877  and  died  four  years  later. 

ott  was  professor  of  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear  from 

i-n  he  to..k  the  chair  of  surgery. 

A.  Lindlcy  t-H.k  Dr.  Smith's  chair.*  In  1880,  Dr.  F. 
ame  pmfr**>r  of  obstetrics  and  Dr.  James  K.Thacher 
Moh.gy  In  I""!'.  Dr.  Sidney  1.  .Smith  was  made 
ativf  anatomy  in  187"..  In  1SS3,  Dr.  Thomas  II.  Rua- 
Eessor  uf  materia  medii-a  and  therapeutics;  in  1885, 
mitli  professor  of  chemistry;  1880,  Dr.  .lames  Camp- 
ultatftrirs,  and  in  ISSS.  Dr.  S.  \Y.  Willistun  p     " 
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Iii  1880,  the  Connecticut  Pharmaceutical  Society  suggested  that  a 
school  of  pharmacy  should  be  established  in  connection  with  the  medi- 
cal school.  Dr.  John  De  Forest,  of  Watertown,  Conn.,  a  generous  bene- 
factor of  the  college,  in  1878  gave  $3,000  to  the  medical  school. 

In  1885,  the  Connecticut1  Medical  Society  gave  up  its  share  in  the 
government  of  the  school,  which  now  is  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
university.  Its  crying  need  is  an  endowment  of  half  a  million  to  put 
on  a  permanent  basis  this  school,  the  first  in  the  country  which  advo- 
cated higher  professional  education.2  In  1878,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Keese  left 
$2,000  in  memory  of  her  son,  llobart  Keese,  M.  D.,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  a  prize  for  the  best  thesis  from  the  graduating  class. 

The  growth3  of  the  divinity  school  was  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted. In  1873,  the  increased  number  of  students  demanded  increased 
accommodations,  and  West  Divinity  Hall  was  built,  a  counterpart  of 
East  Divinity,  but  holding  more  students,  as  it  has  no  lecture  rooms. 
It  cost  $160,000,  of  which  one-half  was  given  by  that  generous  bene- 
factor, Frederick  Marquand.  lie  also  gave  $10,000  more  for  various 
purposes  of  the  department.  Among  other  generous  contributors  to 
the  new  building  were  Hon.  Charles  Benedict,  of  Waterbury,  $10,000, 
and  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Eli  Curtiss,  esq.,  non.  James  B.  Eng- 
lish, John  De  Forest,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Henry  Farnam,  and  Wells  South- 
worth,  who  each  gave  $5,000.* 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Goodman,  a  colored  woman  of  New  Haven,  left  her 
whole  savings,  amounting  to  (3,009,  for  the  aid  of  colored  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Yale  divinity  school.5 

When  West  Divinity  Hall  was  built,  a  place  was  reserved  in  it  for 
the  valuable  library  of  music  and  musical  works  belonging  to  Dr.  Low- 
ell Mason  and  presented  by  his  family.6  In  some  respects  it  is  the 
most  complete  library  of  the  sort  in  America,  containing  nearly  10,000 
publications.    One-half  of  the  works  are  on  sacred  music.7 

In  1876,  a  graduate  fellowship  was  founded,  called  the  Hooker  Fellow- 
ship, in  memory  of  Mrs.  Aurelia  D.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven.  It  yields 
$700  and  is  tenable  for  two  years.  In  1879,  Asa  Otis,  of  New  London, 
left  $25,000  to  the  school,  and  soon  after  Henry  Winkley,  of  Philadel- 
phia, gave  $50,000  to  establish  a  professorship  of  biblical  theology,  to 
which  chair  Prof.  John  E.  Kussell  was  called  in  1885,  and  held  it  till 


1  In  1871*  th«  charter  was  amended,  doing  away  with  frco  county  students.  (Yale 
in  1879.) 

«  Yale  in  18S5.  p.  16. 

8 An  article  on  "Law  of  Mortality  "  among  former  members  of  tbe  Yale  divinity 
school  in  1873,  by  H.  A.  Newton  (New  Englander  32,  303),  shows  that  the  average 
age  at  graduation  was  from  24  to  31,  and  that  the  mortality,  compared  with  other 
claaaea  of  men,  was  greater  till  the  age  of  32.  equal  till  41,  and  then  less. 

« Yale  in  1874,  p.  8. 

•Yale  Book,  nf  53  (0.  E.  Day). 

•Yale  Book, II,  26  (G.  P.  Fisher). 

*  Yale  Book,  II,  479  (O.  J.  Ktoeckel). 
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I  when  he  loft  to  become  a  professor  at  Williams  <  Y.I . 
I  fourth  year  or  graduate,  class  was  begun,  consisting 
I  has  proved  very  successful,  pursuing  work  in 

Leon  Mi'iuorial  Library  was  built,  to  contain  the  refer- 
leii  by  Mr.  Henry  Trowbridge,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
I  irqunn    chapel  with  West  Divinity  and  front* 

llitiounl  riuin  of  •?l-riO,000  was  added  to  the  general  fund 
I  ■■  <>!'  .  hich  the  estate  of  Frederick  Marijuiuul  cava 
I.  Lewis  (J.  Era.ilo*  was  called  as  professor  of  iiorai- 
I  i  charge,  instruction  in  which  had  been  given  by 

tea  Prof  Hoppin's  resignation  in  1379."  In  188C,  Rct. 
I  I),  v.,  was  chosen  professor  of  New  Testament  liu 
|>f.  Ilai  |"T  assumed  the  instraction  in  Hebrew.1  Tito 
I  Ktn dei its  from  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  tl 
It  hail  a  share  incalculably  great  in  the evangelirat Jim  of 
Lr  West  is  covered  with  '■  home  missionaries  from  Vale." 
Ii)  took  a  new  lease  of  life  under  President  Porter. 
|l»iitton'«  death,  in  1800,  three  of  the  New  Haven  bar — 
!■■  ■■  ■■.  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  and  Johnson  T.  Piatt, 
nebarsc  [if  the  school  temporarily,  and  the  arrangement 
In-lit.  in  1872,  by  making  them  full  professors,  on  account 
l<  -.-  they  had  already  obtained.  Hon.  Francis  Waybind 
Imfes-or  in  1ST:.'.  They  thoroughly  reorganized  the 
It;..!.-  it  worthy  of  Vale.  In  1872,  the  school  came  into 
I  .  ion  -  a]>artiucEits  on  the  third  floor  of  tho  north  g  iug 

I  .  atari  house,  and,  in  a  short  time.'  $25,000  were  sub- 

II  bt  (lii'libiaiy,  awl 910,000  fur u  permanent  fund  for 
Ire  given  by  Gov.  English.  The  rooms  in  the  court. 
I  the  Bel iooI,  <>u  condition  that  the  library  be  open  to 
It  lawyers  have  the  right  to  take  books  to  the  court*.* 
I  cuur*e  of  two  years,  with  written  examinations,  was 
I.  and  entranco  examinations  were  required  since  187&, 
I  ptiblic  '.immiiicemei.t  was  held,  and  a  course  of  annual 
l>  tin*  Kent  I 'lub,  an  organization  of  the  student*,  la 
Id  experiment  [u  A:in>rna  in  advanced  education  I 
I  \  ■■■  A  i-oiirM]  "f  twn  years  was  established,  ■ 
I  I  ■  i  'i  iit'ter.im.  y.iir,  iiml  that  of  I).  C.  L,  alter  t 
I:-.  ...i.   I  iw  i;ritil  his  death, and,  iu  1870,  Theodora  1 
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Woolsey,  a  son  of  the  president,  took  lus  place  in  teaching  interna- 
tional law.1  In  1881,  W.  K.  Townsend,  esq.,  was  made  professor  of 
pleading.  In  1880,  lion.  Lafayette  3.  Foster  left  $00,000  to  the  school, 
subject  to  a  life  interest,  and  endowed  the  professorship  of  common 
law,  this  being  the  first  endowed  professorship. 

In  1871,  Hon.  Marshall  Jewell  established  a  prize  of  $50  for  the  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class  receiving  the  highest  marks  at  Anal  exam- 
ination ;  a  eorres]>onding  prize  for  juniors  was  established  in  1875  by 
Frederic  H.  lictts.  In  1874,  Hon.  James  M.  Townsend  established  a 
prize  of  8100  for  the  senior  writing  and  pronouncing  the  best  oration  or 
thesis  at  graduation,  and  in  1885  lion.  Origen  S.  Seymour  established 
a  prize  of  $60  for  the  student  making  most  improvement  during  the 
course. 

SHEFFIELD   SCIENTIFIC   KCIIOOL. 

In  1870,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  said  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  was  "  at  once  an  epitome  of  the  past  history  of  scientific  insti- 
tutions and  a  prophecy  of  the  fiitafo."B  President  Porter- said  of  it 
about  the  same  time: 

Tho  Sheffield  Scientific  School  contemplate*  a  definite  and  orderly  scientific  and 
literary  training  for  the  first  year  in  common  studies,  and  for  two  yean  following, 
in  special  dopurtnwnta  of  study  and  research.  Its  friends  claim  that  in  connection 
with  the  classical  department  it  enables  Yale  College  successfully  to  accomplish  tho 
eudit  proposed  by  the  elective  syribmi,  without  its  disadvantages.  It  has  done  not  a 
little  for  higher  education.  It  Iluh  attracted  n  large  number  of  tho  graduates  of  tho 
college  and  put  them  upon  i\  pout-graduato  course.,  giving  them  tho  advantages  of 
both  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  and  making  a  reality  of  thorough  univer- 
sity studies.  It  has  certainly  done  Its  share  as  a  constituent  of  the  so-called  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  and  the  iirtH.1 

On  May  5,  1872,  after  Prof.  Gilman  left,  Pro£  Brush  was  chosen 
executive  officer  of  the  school,  from  the  "  universal  feeling  among  his 
associates  that  whatever  success  it  had  gained  was  due  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  single  agency."1  This  post  he  still  holds.  In  1873, 
Prof.  J.  E.  Clark  was  called  to  tho  chair  of  mathematics.  Two  years 
later,  W.  G.  Mixter  became  professor  of  chemistry,  aud  J.  I.  Smith  of 
comparative  anatomy.  In  1872,  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker  became  pro- 
fessor  of  political  economy  and  history.  He  resigned  in  1880  to  take 
the  presidency  of  tho  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston, 
and  was  succeeded  by  II.  W.  Farnaui.  In  1877,  A.  J.  Dubois  was  made 
professor  of  dynamical  engineering,  and  in  1884  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  civil  engineering,  Charles  15.  Richards  succeeding  him  in  hi* 
former  chair.  In  1882,  It.  II.  Chittenden  became  professor  of  physiolog- 
ical chemistry,  ami  in  1883  Prof.  William  A.  Norton,  who  had  been  so 
long  connected  with  u  S  h  ,"  died.  C II.  Hastings  was  made  professor 
of  physics  in  1SS4. 


» Dexter,  Yale  University. p.  91.  3  Am.  Coll.  and  Am.  Pub.,  p.  261. 

*  Kept.  Com.  Ed.,  187a  p.  W.  *  Yalo  Book  n,  106  (T.  R.  Lounsbury). 
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I  ■  ■'  I  died,  leaving  tlie  school  one  seventh  of  hia 
I  of  tUc  whole  of  hia  real  estate  adjoining  the 

ln-;i!  iuii  of  the  liven  of  bis  wife  and  son.  This  prop- 
I  into  possession  of  the  school  on  tin;  death  of  Mrs. 
I  v t  ■  ■  ■  ■  i " i ■  i : t  made  with  her  son,  Mr.  G.  St.  J.  Sheffield. 
I  Mr.  Sheffield's  gifts  to  the  school  which  hears  his 
It  to  over  8700,000. 

I  TilK   ART   SCHOOL. 

I  Mrs.  A.  U.  Street  gave  $25,000  to  endow  a  profes- 
I  and  J.  II.  Nicmyer,  the  present  incumbent,  wa* 
I       In  1879,  Rev.  .1.  M.  Hoppin  was  transferred  from 

I  t<>  the  art  school,  and  is  nowprofeskoL  of  the  history 

I I  Honey  is  the  instructor  in  geometry  and  perspec- 
I  P.  C.  Foster  (Vale  Ccllege,  1869)  the  instructor  in 
I  casts  of  the  (ihihertt  dates  at  Florence  were  given 
ftchool,  and  other  additions  have  been  made  from  timo 
I  Street  died;  her  gifts  and  those  of  her  husband 
I  to  fill, (37.07,  of  which  *:H7,8S2.5(>  went  to  the  art 
I  been  constant  endeavor  to  make  the  school,  as  the 
I  factor  in  the  undergraduate  course  and  to  cultivate 
I  the  students.3  To  the  special  student  of  art,  ft 
I  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  in  connect  ion  with  the 
I  of  art,  and  to  oiler  every  facility  to  the  stu- 
luy  of  criticism  and  technical  discipline."* 

I  of  $L'IKI,  as  a  prize,  was  given  in   memory  of 

Iker. 

1  BTtUKNT    LIFK.  * 

I  Yale  men  an-  not  slothful.  The  old  Missionary 
I  18J7,  i-  long  since  dead;  hut  au  active  Y.  M.CA. 
Bsi'.i.  In  lS-">3,  the  proportion  of  church  members  to 
la^  U  1  is  to  I.  and  in  tSTli  it  had  increased  so  to  be 
mt'to.  tin'  Episcopalian  students  organized  the  Berkeley 
I  which  an  annual  sermon  is  preached.1  Mission 
I  t.iiiL'hi  by  >tu.hnts.  Bethany  Minion,  founded  in 
l-<  I,  mid  i>  entirely  under  student  management.  The 
It....  h.r.  lor  the  North  Church  misniou  and  for  the 
I         n  -  ■    oual  Sunday  school  (colored).      Aboys'cinb 
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18  maintained  by  the  Freshman  class,  having  been  established  by  the 
class  of  1892,  and  the  Grand  Street  mission  was  opened  in  1888,  which 
has  done  great  good  among  the  poor  of  that  section  of  New  Haven. 
Class  prayer  meetings  are  held  Sunday  noons  and  Wednesday  even- 
ings, and  university  meetings  on  Sunday  evenings,  all  in  Dwight  Hall. 

The  Yale  Record  began  to  bo  published  as  a  weekly  in  the  fall  of 
1872,  and  in  1870  became  a  biweekly,  together  with  the  Courant.1  In 
1886  it  changed  its  character  from  a  literary  periodical  to  an  illustrated 
one  of  a  lighter  type,  succeeding  the  short-lived  Quip,  published  in 
1885.  It  is  quite  popular  in  its  new  form,  and  is  similar  to  "Life."  The 
Yale  News,  a  daily  paper,  was  begun  by  anonymous  students  in  1878. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  successful,  and  popular  of  the 
college  papers. 

On  February  14,  1885,  through  the  efforts  of  B.  K.  Heaton,  was 
founded  the  Yale  Cooperative  Society.  It  has  a  store  in  South  Middle, 
and  furnishes  members  with  a  free  telephone,  sells  goods  at  almost 
wholesale  prices,  attends  to  checking  baggage,  hiring  Carriages,  and 
delivery  of  college  papers.  Connected  with  the  society  are  associated 
tradesmen,  who  promise  to  give  a  certain  discount  on  goods  sold  to 
members,  gaining  increased  trade  in  return.  These  give  bond  for  $100  to 
actually  give  the  discount  agreed  upon.  In  the  first  year  its  student 
members  saved  on  the  average  $10.89,  and  the  business  of  the  store 
yearly  is  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  price  of  the  ticket  is  $2  per 
year,  and  the  "Coop."  is  a  great  success.2 

The  society  system  did  not  change  much  iu  President  Porter's  time. 
In  1884  $  B  K  was  revived  and  Wolfshead  organized.  To  fill  the  place 
of  the  abolished  sophomore  societies  rIL  BovXrj  was  organized  in  1875 
and  //.  <P.  in  1879.  Both  are  prosperous,  and,  having  been  maintained 
sub  rosa  for  years,  were  recognized  by  the  faculty  in  1888.  B  X  was 
a  short-lived  rival  about  1883.  A  A  <b  was  revived  as  a  four  years' 
society,  the  first  of  its  kind  at  Yale,  on  January  27,  1888.  It  has  since 
been  prosperous  and  successful.  The  general  convention  of  the  frater- 
nity met  with  the  Yale  Chapter  in  1889.  Its  revival  was  followed  by 
the  revival  of  #  /*  J  as  a  university  society,  with  a  chapter  house 
on  Wooster  square,3  and  the  founding  of  Z  W  as  a  junior  society. 
2  N  was  also  established  as  a  university  society  in  1880  and  died  in 
1892.  The  Waite  Chapter  of  *  J  <f>  was  established  in  the  Yale  law 
school  in  1880.     It  is  sometimes  known  as  Corby  Court. 

The  secret-society  system  of  u  SheflV-  was  started  by  the  founding  of 
a  local  society,  Berzelius,  in  1848.  This  has  a  secret  hall  on  Prospect 
street,  and  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  students.  Probably 
the  finest  chapter  house  in  the  United  States  was  erected  on  Hillhouse 
avenue  in  1888,  by  2.  J.  X.,  another  "  Shelf."  local  fraternity  and  the 


1  Yale  Book,  I,  359  (Fraukliu  Carter). 

•Cooperation  in  New  England  (B<'ini»).     J.  II.  Kiiiv.  Studies,  vol.  vi. 

*  For  a  year  or  two,  about  1875,  it  wan  iu  existence  in  the  Suofueldftcientitio  BohooL 
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II.  js  amiliarly  known  as  "Book  and  Snake,"  from  the 
ii,  <>r  :ia  "The  Cloister,"  and  wasfounded  in  18(1$.  J  V 
I>any,"aa  it  is  familiarly  known  from  the.  shape  of  its 
l  chapter  hall  at.  the  corner  of  Colli  mid  Wall  streets, 
a  founded  at  Yale  in  18G9.  0  «  baa  had  a  chapter  in 
rlniol  since  1805,  X  <P  since  1878,  (->  J  X  since  1878, 
i  1889.  The  number  of  students  in  the  university  in- 
H  in  1*5  to  1,037  in  1880. 

ATnXKTTCS.' 

o  Istil  lasted  the  Intercollegiate  Association  of 
Umwiat  first  on  the  Connecticut  Itiver  and 
■'  was  ii  member  and  won  in  1873,  but  was  badly 
*.  In  1870,  on  account  of  the  unwicldly  sine 
rtecfl  clnbs  rowed  in  1875),  Yale  left  it  and  inaugurated 
rnrm  with  Harvard,  which,  since  1878,  have  been  held 
Yale  has  won  ten  of  these  races  and  Harvard  seven, 
mc  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  tlio  college  year.  At 
Irishmen  races  with  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
linvf  been  rowed.  Yale  has  rowid  tho  University  of 
in  lh"  week  preceding  the  Harvard  race,  for  three  yean 

r,  IS72,  football  was  introduced  inta  Yale  by  Itev.  D. 
j nd  the  lirst  panics  were  played  with  twenty  on  a  Kid*. 
the  Football  Association  was  organized  with  l'rinerton, 
ItiitgiTs.  In  football  Yaln  has  attained  n  high  rank  and 
i  beat*-",  save  by  Princeton.  In  baseball  she  has  bct«n 
>t< •<■*■•  -fu!.  Prom  IS79,  when  the  Intercollegiate  Bane- 
formed,  until  it  was  dissolved  in  1891,  she  loot 
ii, .  but  oace,  and  that  to  Harvard  in  I8B& 
-7:\  ••  ruin-d  tlo-  first  field  games  of  the  Yale  Athletic 
Hamilton  Park.-  Yale  joined  the  Intercollegiate  Atta- 
H  .Mrl.-.  and.  though  for  a  long  time  site  did  not  win 
spuria  equal  to  tho<e  in  other  branches  of  alhletica,  she 
.loiislii;.  In  tliem  in  lKiKI. 
|.l.>\.d  for  some  years  with  credit,  but  given  Up  in  1886 
,.t*  i    *!  :i!nl  a  d.-ire   not    In  dissipate  energy  over  tM 

|»»|     hir  in  Yale  and  the  I "nivci  si t y  has  produced  some 

[i   belli  in  1"*;m  tie-  i  haiiipionship  in  singles  and  second 

r  !'■  int.-re  dh-giat-  l.iwn  tennis  con  teats  aro  held 

i.Nof  [he  N.e.-  Haven  Lawiit'Iab.     In  the  spring 

.'.,!.■  'if  li.-ld  w.t-  imrehaved  on   the  west  bank  of  West 
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River,  on  Derby  avenue,  about  a  mile  from  the  campus.  It  lies  on  a 
bluirand  comprises  about  30  acres  of  land.  It  is  laid  out  into  two  base- 
ball diamonds,  a  football  field,  a  running  track,  and  tennis  courts,  and 
contains  ample  npace  for  other  sports.  There  is  a  fine  grand  stand  on 
the  grounds  and  a  house  for  dressing,  etc.  Since  the  fall  of  1884  the 
athletic  contests  of  Yale  have  been  held  there.1 

EXPENSE   OF   COURSE   AT  YAJLE. 

In  1870  it  was  considered  that  u  most  of  the  necessary  expenses  are 
less  at  Yale  than  at  Harvard."*  The  average  expenditure  of  Yale  men 
is  somewhat  over  $800,  but  one  can  live  very  comfortably  for  from  $600 
to  $000.  Many  scholarships  are  provided  for  those  needing  help  and 
special  aid  is  given  to  those  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Societies  at 
Yale  are  rather  expensive,  and  tuition  with  incidentals  has  risen  from 
$33  in  1811  to  $155  now.3 

A  way  in  which  Yale  has  progressed  in  a  wrong  direction  lately  is  in 
largely  increasing  the  cost  of  nruns.  The  money  for  the  Yale  dormi- 
tories was  given  to  furnish  accommodations  for  the  students,  not  reve- 
nue to  the  college,  which,  though  it  badly  enough  needs  the  money, 
should  not  strive  to  obtain  it  by  perverting  gifts  from  their  intended 
purpose.  There  is  no  danger  that  a  poor  man,  with  the  aid  extended 
to  him,  can  not  get  through  Yale.  There  is  danger,  as  Dr.  Bacon  said, 
"not  that  rich  men  will  send  their  sons  to  Yale  College,  but  that,  by. 
the  growing  costliuess  of  education  at  Yale,  the  sous  of  men  who  ore 
only  moderately  rich  will  be  repelled.4 

PRESIDENT   FOUTEIi'S  RESIGNATION. 

In  October,  1SS  #,  President  Porter  announced  he  would  resign  at 
the  end  of  the  college  year,  but  would  keep  his  professorship.  This 
occasioned  sorrow  in  losing  him  and  joy  that  he  still  would  remain  con- 
nected with  Yale.  lie  continued  teaching  all  the  seniors  until  the  fall 
of  1SS0,  and  then  from  failing  health  confined  himself  to  elective  classes 
until  the  close  of  1801.  Ho  died  March  4, 1802.  Ilis  influence  over  all 
his  students  was  that  of  a  pure,  noble-minded,  upright  Christian  gen- 
tleman. As  President  Dwight  said  of  him  in  his  annual  report  for 
18(>2,  "He  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  ever  fresh  in  his 
activity,  always  ready  to  accept  new  truth,  and  always  hopeful  respect- 
ing the  future.     By  reason  of  his  kindly  nature  he  won  the  affectionate 


•  Vale  ami  City  of  Elms,  p.  C'i  (l»u<  r»>w  . 

*Tliwing,  American  College*,  p.  'JO. 

3 1KVJ,  $;W ;  183l>,  $43;  lrf'W,  $.>;>;  1*7»».  *•■»;   H7:»,  $110;  1*87,  $150;  KM,  $155. 

4  Now  Ku^landcr,  now  RfritM,  iv,  ,"►_'(>.  Pr«*-».  D-.vi^ht,  Hoeing  thin  danger,  recoin- 
mended  cheaper  dormitories  for  men  of  moderate,  mtaii:*  in  hit  annual  reports  of  1891 
and  1892. 
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ml,  as  lie  won  tlieir  friendship,  he  proved  b 

I  be  their  friend.     As  sin  instructor,  he  was  large -minde 

Whin  he  could  gather  his  students  around  his  stud, 

rith  them  freely  in  the  interchange  of  friendly  convei 

Liy  high  degree  stimulating  and  helpful." 

idents  felt  they  had  sustained  a  severe  lo 

|  to  all  who  knew  him. 

i  met  iu  May,  1886,  and  chose  Prof.  Timothy  Dwig 
|  is  his  successor.     On  July  1,  18SG,  the  e 

,  wan  Inaugurated.     It  wa    in  no  small  measure  dn 
at  President  Porter  could  say: 
x-ullegefor  the  kingdom  of  Cbritt  iu  our  own  country  have  cm 
I  Collage,  during  all  of  the  present 'I'lilury,  has  been  precmiiK-utl 

nation.     Its  undergraduates  ul  i :.  ■  ■■  i  ■.  .  Ii  ■   ■■ ■•■  oultsl  a] 

.,.  ud  there,  it  not  a  State,  now  in  tho  Union  in  which  t 
.  in  -.mo  by  scores,  hi  other*  bj  hundreds.' 

light,  the  elder,  iu  1814,  said  of  Vale  what  might  1 
1  almost  without  altering  a  syllable: 

,  a  court,  a  congregation,  a  town  iu»«ting,  n»r  ovoo 
~.\>]r  of  the  fact,  Jots  nut  share  in  those  bouefllr. 
.i,»ly  indeed,  but  really  and  ultimately,  tho  lawa  of  I 
.  (  tho  ml<»  which  form  its  happy  society  and  tho  4 
..re  inculcated  in  its  chare  lies,     lie,  therefore,  who  Ui 
.  of  thin  kind,  becomes  a  benefactor  to  his  country  n. 


renfter 


.Idled.' 


ItAItVAKIi  AMI  YAI.K, 

thw  two,  ihe  oldest  of  tho  large  college* of  the 

44)  itself  upon  one,  and   is  most  interesting.     The 

|tln-  colleges  was  closely  interwoven.     As  we  have  seen, 

<ift  went  (o  Harvard  and  both  Katon  aiidSnltonrtaU 

|the  college  in  ye   liny."'     (hi  the  other   hand,  Yale's 

irv.ii.l  men,  her  first   live  j  ires  Id  cuts  were.  from  that 

.  I'm  llnii-  was  always  at  least  one  Harvard  mail  on 

Tlifii  cam--  a  period  of  comparative  separation j  but 

•  oiire  inure  intimate  relation*,  both  in  the  field  of»  " 

■fM-lKjlat-hiii. 


.  h.i-1.  i-  --.. 


iehlofaUi- 

1,  .  U4UBHBM. 
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la  one  field,  that  of  polite  literature,1  Harvard  confessedly  excels. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  said  of  this,  some  years  ago,  u  Harvard,  in  its 
graduates  as  well  as  in  its  professors,  is  conspicuous  in  literature.* 
Yale's  graduates  "  are  distinguished  iu  law,  in  politics,  in  business  and 
in  the  pulpit.  But,  as  a  rule,  these  men  have  lacked  literary  accom- 
plishment and  literary  taste."2  lie  attributed  this  to  lack  of  interest  in 
literature  in  the  government  of  Yale.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  is  but  a  partial  reason,  and  other  causes  have  been  at  work. 
Among  them,  probably,  is  the  fact  that  Yale's  men  have  come  so-  largely 
from  the  West  and  South,  which  have  been  unfavorable  to  literary  pro- 
duction; the  first,  because  of  its  rudeness  due  to  its  recent  settlement! 
the  second,  because  of  the  depressing  power  of  slavery  on  masters  as 
well  as  slaves.  Furthermore,  we  must  remember  that  Harvard,  in  the 
last  half  century,  has  occupied  the  place  that  Yale  did  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, as  to  literature,  and  that,  with  the  passing  away  of  Harvard's 
cluster  of  great  names,  the  scale  again  seems  to  descend  on  the  side  of 
Yale.  Certainly  great  advance  in  literature  has  been  made  there  of 
late  years,  so  that  the  literary  idea,  always  high  enough,  has  been  deep- 
ened and  broadened.3  In  science  of  all  kinds  and  scientific  works,  Yale 
and  her  professors  yield  the  palm  to  no  other  college.4 

Another  difference  between  Yale  and  Harvard  is  in  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  former.5  Gathering  her  students  from  all  States,  she  sends 
them  forth  all  over  the  country  at  their  graduation.  As  a  consequence 
of  this,  the  literary  men  from  Yale  have  not  formed  a  school,  since  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  Pleiades.  Harvard  is  not  so  cosmopolitan 
ami,  drawing  a  far  larger  number  of  students  from  close  at  hand,  has 
not  pressed  out  into  new  territory.  Yale  has,  and  results  of  this  may 
be  seen  in  the  many  college  presidents  this  "  Mother  of  Colleges"  has 
sent  forth  and  in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  colleges  are  managed 
according  to  Yale  models.  The  influence  of  Yale  differs  from  that  of 
Harvard  u  toto  ccclo."  Yale  has  kept  a  severity  in  her  training,  has 
sought  for  discipline  more  than  culture,  power  more  than  grace,  truth 
more  than  pleasure.  Her  scholars  have  been  noted  for  exact  and 
thorough  learning  wherever  they  go.6 


■Still  Yalo  can  count  such  authors  as  Pierpont,  Hillhouse,  Cooper  (ho  did  not  grad- 
uate), Pereival,  Willi*,  Bnshncll,  Judd  (author  of  Margaret),  tiristed,  Winthrop, 
Mitchell,  and  Stedmaa  (Scribner),  11,  781. 

Thwing,  in  Forum,  XV,  499,  attributes  this  to  tho  influcnco  of  Boston  and  to  the 
influence  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  E.  T.  ('banning  as  teacher*  of  English.  He  also 
attibutes  the  greater  number  of  physicians  among  Harvard  graduates  to  the  intiuenoe 
of  their  medical  school. 

•Nation,  25, 135(1877). 

'Yale  Lit.  Mag.,  25,  298  (1890;. 

*  New  Knglander,  28,  306  (1899),  for  list  of  then  recent  works  by  Yale  mea 

•"Influence  of  Yale  College  on  American  civilization/*  Dr.  Spraguo  in  American 
Journal  of  Education,  xi,  981. 

•Scrlbner's,  11,781. 

Geo.  8antayama,  a  Harvard  graduate  and  instructor,  says:  "The  essential  ohJpc& 
of  the  institution  [Yale]  la  still  to  educate  rather  than  to  iuatraeA,  U*  \»  a>  m<&>3b«t  <A 
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J  Yale  holds  fast,  more  than   Harvard,  to  the 

I ! '  -i eia  i  Iiits,  and  "  represents  the  new  tdiool  of  liberal 

Hut  Yale  is  uota  sectarian  college;  it  ia  a  Chria- 

1  is  directed  by  Christian  men  in  it  Christian  cotn- 

i  has  widened,  but  continues  "simple,  republican,  uml 

The  students  of  Harvard  are  commonly  Mipponetl 

i  l  Lose  of  Yale  and,  being  more  broken  up  into  seta 

n  lc*a  of  that  "  class  epirit "  which  li^>t  taken  soata  <!.■>[> 

t         luced  such  grand  rewuli    .     It  is  Yale's  iu« 

I     for  "  the  bard  realities  of  life,"  and  if  she  does  Iht* 

I  t  lie  most  important  thing  after  ail,  lor  she  Uai 

|  ents." 

THE   YALE  IDEAL. 

X  asKoining  office  as  president,  Dwight  delivered  1 

■  the  A    Society  on  "What  a  Yale  student  ought 

■  a        d  pictnre  of  the  traits  of  the  ideal  Yale  man, 

HllllilHilH  are  worth  quoting: 

i  Yale  tiff,  ns  I  conceive  of  it,   is  a  Ctrl  ill  I)   large-mindad   i 

ruth.     Nearly  allied  to  truth,  and  the  trim  way  of  seeking  it,  a 

:   ai:l>  v  use  of  duty  i  iron  Id  mention  m>  what  seoiua  to  taa  to 

of  the  genuine  Yule  spirit.     As  I  look  back  over  the  history  a 

■  in.ti'nliolil  think  tliat  thereis  nothut-  mom  marked  tliai 

.i     I:    !  ..gain  to  this  secoud  element  in  the  Yule  spirit,  I  i 

rums  to  i tic  to  hare  always  belonged  to  the   lift  of  tbe   inutile 

to  <>1: mute  i)i it h  linn  and  thing*  accoiilinj;  lo  their  true.  vaJis*. 

!..   world,  laiDMirp,  where  a  inaa  U  jnibp  <1  more  justly.  Id  m- 

t  Li-  la,  thin  here.     Wensk,  wbututlio  imlvcrsitj  i     In  n*  It  way 

win..-,  the  university  is  that  brotherhood  to   wbleb  we 

.1  of  livitij-  men— who  fur  the  time  abide  In  (hew  room  and 

•tiMlu.l-,  and  move  onward   in   these-  studies  anil  «eJojr  Utta 

mid  mention,  us  :i   fourth  . -harm  tcristic  of  the    Yule  eptrit,  that 

t.i»L  and  emotional  chine  life  which  keep*  Mom  in  due  relatione) 

■■•  aptril  of  Ihii  university   lias  from  tbo  beginning  beo  iflvurent 

i!i  and.  while  many  may  have  gone  through  (heir  career  hen 

U  (mil  . i r i   i-!. trance  into  (heir  hearts   or  controlling  power  wrer 

[■!■  i;  e  ]n»itiii;i  and  bus  fver  Htiuiuioiied    ..;i  ■ .  ii  ■>   !'  M  • 

F  -Iv.  .  t-  i:n  itilli:ci:ee.     Let  mo  add  that  the  gonnin*  Tabs 

|m  1».»|  o(  do-  t«i*.      In  this  Yale  lias  lieon  true  to  Uie  EagthVb.  tr» 

-.  lo  Ai.i.m  a  »h..i   Dxfotd  and  Cainhndte*  are  U>  Kn  gland,  a 

lion  vf  national  i  hararlnr  is  maintained,  together  wilb  a  lt;i- 

'       Iho  Yale  i-iineiide  is  the  Knglu-u  |.rineipb>,  sad  the  only 

Su  woadVr  ih.it  :.11  Aim-riia  love*  Yale,  whan  American  IradJ- 

Lt.-i.ii-  I-    nt,.  b. .  1,1-d,  i.nd  young  men   aro  trainm!  and 

.:.  •■!  Aii,.io.,nlilV."     ilLirvardMimUtly,  Hatrh,lllB3, 

•  .   .ii.      In  ..  wild.  ):.li'Won»  to  In-  n.,.1.  .\jin-!  i.  .in  than 

'.-.  [i..|.i,f-.  ni:.li--ia:;ii-tii(i   rcprewiil  a  V.-ry    Important   pan    ol 

■-fore  a  larci-r  number  of  rinding  nulled  i,..  a  nf  \  ale  <lo  we  flod 

a  ..i  lloi  ..id."      I..111111,  xv.  p.  f«'.i 

■  ■I-  ;.■,'.■  .11.  r..!.  MM.  <-i.:  LT-ll-t  ,  ,.    Ill     R    K.  lUldwia)  . 
PMabjfctly  UttwdKil),  M. 8. ii, 40*.  Q  M.Towl*. 
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man  is  a  gentleman— one  who  has  the  spirit  of  reverence,  for  what  is  good,  of  kind- 
ness towards  others,  of  gentleness  and  self-sacrifice  and  honor  and  truth,  of  obedi- 
ence to  that  groat  conuuaud  which  bids  us  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  It  has 
been  often  claimed  for  our  college  that  it  has  a  distaste  and  even  abhorrence  of  all 
show  and  sham— of  all  outward  show,  that  is,  which  has  no  corresponding  reality 
behind  it,  and  all  pretense  which  may  impose  upon  unknowing  minds.1 

* 

Section  IX.— President  Timothy  Dwight  (1886 ). 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  under  President  Dwight 
reminds  us  of  that  which  occurred  at  the  accession  of  his  grandfather, 
the  elder  President  Dwight  The  classes  entering  the  college  proper 
increased  at  once  from  150  to  over  200,  those  in  the  Scientific  School 
in  equal  ratio,  and  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  office  the  nnmber  in  the 
whole  university  increased  from  1,070  to  1,909.  Yale  has  been  broad- 
ening its  life  and  studies,  completing  the  ideal  of  its  motto:  "Lux  et 
Verit;uj/ri 

President  Dwight,  a  grandson  of  the  first  president  of  ttrUt  name,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  November  10, 1828.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1849,  studied  theology,  traveled,  and  was  appointed  Buckingham 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Divinity  School  in  1858.  He  held 
this  chair  till  his  elcctiou  to  the  presidency  in  1886.  He  has  gained 
great  ]»opularity,  and  much  of  the  recent  rapid  progress  of  Yale  is  due 
to  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  its  interests. 


■Pros.  Pwight's  report  for  1892  contains  words  worthy  of  quotation.  "The  ordi- 
nary yon th,  when  he  enters  college,  is  unsettled  as  to  his  future  work  in  life.  If  he 
is  not.  in  almost  nil  rases  he  ought  to  be.  The  years  between,  17  and  20  have  much 
to  tell  liiin  concerning  himself.  Linguistic  studies  and  mathematics  are  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree  the  disciplinary  studies  for  this  period  of  life.  The  second  advantage, 
which  is  involved  in  the  arrangement  of  the  courso  as  wo  have  it  in  this  college,  is 
connected  with  the  class  system.  Chi**  feeling  passes  nway  as  the  uniting  of  the  class 
in  one  body  and  in  one  work  reuse*.  This  loss  of  clam  feeling  and  class  spirit  is  a 
loss  of  one  of  the  groat  edncating  forces  of  college  life.  It  is  a  loss  which  can 
scarcely  be  compensated  by  any  advantages  or  gains  of  a  different  sort.  The  system 
of  our  college  secures  its  students)  against  this  loss.  The  tendency  at  the  present 
time  in  to  ask  for  or  demand  the  most  radical  changes  in  the  old  collcgo  curriculum. 
It  i*  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  our  best  universities  are  linked  closely  to  the  past  nnd 
that  our  fathers  knew  something,  even  if  they  did  not  know  everything.  The  uni- 
versity growth,  even  more  than  any  other  growth,  should  be  always  out  of  the  old 
root*  into  the  new  fruitage. 

"  The  time  element  as  related  to  collogo  education  is  deserving  of  serious  consid- 
eration when  questions  respecting  sueh  education  are  raised.  There  is,  as  we  can 
not  doubt,  a  gift  of  good  which  is  immediately  connected  with  the  length  of  the  col- 
lege course.  The  fact  that  the  ntudriit  m  set  apart  from  the  world  and  its  affairs  for 
four  \e.irs,  and  that  these  years  are  consecrated  for  him  to  a  general  nnd  broadening 
education,  is  one  of  great  significance  for  bis  best  life.  The  same  suggestion  may 
also  have  its  appropriate  bearing  upon  the  proposal  which  has  been  made  in  some 
qiiaitcrs  to  open  the  senior  year  of  our  undergraduate,  con  rues  partly  or  wholly  to 
the  introduction  of  professional  stndirs.  It  willlm  a  misfortune  indeed  if  the  edu- 
cated men  of  America  are  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  limits  of  thoir  business  or  pro- 
fession, and  thus  are  to  lose  tho  bent  part  of  educated  life — its  broad  culture  and 
wide-extending  knowledge." 

Am.  Colls,  and  Am.  Public,  p.  215  (X.  Porter). 
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r  Vale  had  been  a  university  in  fact,  and  it  was  felt  be«t 
v  uso :  ne  the  name  to  which  it  was  entitled.  The  matter 
y  the  corporation  in  October,  1886,  and  it  was  unani- 
to  assume  tin'  name  Yale  University,  and  to  obtain 
urn  of  the  legislature  to  its  action.  The  act  legalizing 
Itie  Yale  University,  by  the  corporation  existing  under 
President  and  Fellows  of  Tale  College"  was  approved 
<iu  March  8,  1887,  and  accepted  by  the  corporation  on 
line  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  corporation  fittingly 
name,  Yale  College,  to  the  Academical  Department 
originally  denoted  by  it,* 


EXPANSION. 

p  university  and  the  death  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  H. 
|<>  had  husbanded  the  funds  of  the  institution  with  rare 
e  place  President  I) wight  took  for  two  years,  gave  the 
|ni'li  !o  do,  while  he  has  still  further  increased  his  labors 
egs  pulpit,  since  the  pastorship  is  vacant-'    Still,  in 
her,  he  has  found  time  to  show  that  be  felt  '*  that  the 
versity  ought,  in  some  way,  to  come  into  ml  died  mil 
lembers  of  the  student  community.     He  should  not  be 
I  if  the  institution  is  to  gain  from  him  the  great- 

lent."  ' 

Is  of  Yule  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  strict- 
rd  to  invested  funds  lias  been  necessary.  Thecaro- 
li  i'  liuanees  bj  President  I)  wight  has  bean  followed 
I  one  under  Mr.  W.  \V.  Fa  main,  the  present  treas 
this,  the  report  for  1889  was  enabled  to  state  that 
niversity  was  *.««,fi49.61 ,  and  the  expenses  $354,- 
ml  of  the  previous  years  the  balance  had  been  OK 
le  account.*  In  the  first  four  years  after  President 
ion  the  university  received  funds  amounting  to 
jTlii.uon.l.t  were  given  in  188H.« 
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THE    CHITTENDEN    LIBRARY    OSBORN   HALL,  AND  THE  NEW   GYMNA- 
SIUM. 

The  needs  of  the  library  for  enlarged  accommodations  were  recog- 
nized by  a  retired  Brooklyn  merchant,  who  had  previously  been  a  gen- 
erous benefactor  to  Yale,  Mr.  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  sr.  He  offered  to 
give  $100,000  for  a  new  library  building  in  January,  1887,  and  this  gift 
he  later  increased  to  $125,000.  The  buildiug  was  given  as  a  memorial 
of  his  deceased  daughter,  to  whose  memory  he  placed  a  magnificent 
stained  glass  window  in  the  reading  room  of  the  building. 

The  new  building  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus,  between 
the  art  school  building  and  the  old  library  building,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  corridor.  It  is  so  built  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made 
the  south  wing  of  a  great  library  building  at  some  future  date.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  brown  stone  from  Lougmeadow,  Mass.,  in 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture.1 

Tho  main  building  is  50  by  100  feet  and  in  three  storiea,  each  of  16  feet.  The  first 
floor  will  be  devoted  mainly  for  adniiui8tratiou;  tho  two  upper  floors  entirely  to 
the  storage  of  books.  On  tho  south  of  tho  main  building  is  the  reading  room,  octag- 
onal in  shape  and  having  a  diameter  within  of  45  feet,  with  seats  for  90  readers 
and  wall  space  for  4,000  volumes  of  book**  of  reference. 

The  building  is  plain,  but  handsome,  absolutely  fireproof,  and  con- 
tains space  for  200,000  volumes,  doubling  the  previous  capacity  of  the 
library'.    It  was  opened  June  23,  1890. 

For  the  library  fund  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  the  late  George 
Gabriel,  of  New  Haven,  was  received  in  1889,  and  one  of  equal  amount 
from  Gov.  James  G.  English  in  1890. 

The  coin  collection  which,  though  very  fine,  has  been  concealed  from 
public  view  on  account  of  laek  of  facilities  for  its  exhibition  in  the  old 
library,  recently  received  valuable  additions  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  0. 
Wyllys  Betts  (Yale  College,  1867). 

For  many  years  the  need  of  a  new  recitation  building*  had  been  felt, 
and  there  was  great  joy  when  itwasanuounced  that  an  unknown  donor 
had  given  $125,000  for  that  purpose.  These  rejoicings  were  soon 
changed  to  wailings  when  it  was  known  that  attached  to  the  gift  was 
a  condition  that  the  building  should  stand  on  the  corner  of  Chapel  and 
College  streets.  This  would  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  '« fence w 
hallowed  by  so  many  tender  recollections.  The  students  protested, 
almost  to  a  man,  aud  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  alumni;  bnt  the 
claims  of  sentiment  found  scant  sympathy  from  the  corporation,  and 

1  Report  of  1888,  p.  61. 

"In  the  spring  of  1891  a  movement  was  In-gun  by  M»veral  ladies  interested  in  the 
well-bring  of  the  University  to  have  a  Yale  Infirmary  built  where  in  cases  of  injury 
or  accident,  studente  may  find  good  food  and  careful  nurwing,  so  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  secure  in  college  dormitories.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Prospect  street 
and  a  three-story  building,  82  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  erected,  with  nineteen  rooms 
for  use  of  sick  students.  The  Yale  Iu urinary  was  opened  in  January,  1898  J  $38,700 
were  raised  for  it. 
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■»  begun.     ' 'or  ■■Mr-  inexplicable  reason  the 

r  name  revealed  uutil  the  building  waa  completed,  and 

ice 1 11  out  Day,  1SS9,  was  it  announced  that  tlie  building 

I  Mrs.  Miriam  A.  Osborn,  of  New  York  City,  in  memory 

1  tlie  late  Charles  J.  Osboni.    The  gift  was  increased  to 

;  the  process  of  building,  ami  tins  name  of  Osborn  nail 

structure.     It  contains  about  twenty  recitation  and 

Id  was  opened  in  January,  1890.    President  Dwight  says: 

I  given  universal  satisfaction.*"     It  is  built  of  granite 

and  some  of  the  stouu  earring  is  very  fine.     Tlie 

Idiug  is  that  of  the  transition  from  Byzantine  to  ISoman- 

nnv  gyniuasium  has  been  felt  for  many  years  nnd  a 

ild  a  new  one  was  begun,  largely  through  the  litfla- 

L.  Iiichards,  some  years  since.     Soon  a  ft  it  the  begiu- 

Jeoimuittee  of  graduates  undertook  to  rnise  tlie  fund 

construction  of  a  gymnasium  worthy  of  Tale.      In  the 

|  lot  on  Elm  street,  between  High  ami  York,  was  bought 

c*  13M  feet  in  width  and  310  in  depth  and  on  it  the 

i  in-'-.     It  has  been  suggested  that  it  be  called  the 

limn,  in  honor  of  that  professor's  services  in  armwrajf 

m.     It  was  opined  in  January,  1893,  and  cost  ■-.  £t,000, 

it  TtMi  graduates,  only  one  giving  over  9l0,(MK>.     It  is 

|:  i  _■    of  the  sort  in  the  country.     Messrs.  Arthur   M. 

.-.  William  Mi  l.anc,  and  Tbos.  ('.  Hloanc  were,  next 

lis,  the  prime  movers.     It  contains  bowling  alleys,  bath 

n,  swimming  imhiI,  2  rowing  tanks,  offices,  ant hroj»- 

ii  ing  and  iHixing  room,  trophy  room,  over  1,0(10  lorkers, 

un  exercising  hall  covering  over  lu.ouo  ■rnare  feet. 

J  buildings'  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  tin  de- 

I  teet,  and  others  axe  even  now  imperatively 


»r  rtiii  w..r1*  «M  writtm.tnirexi,  thrp*  fin.- dormitories  han. 

Mr    I'iitw  N   YT-\th,  nf  NrW  Harm  (Ysto  CoUcgB,  IfW?),  in 

jury  "f  li«  fstotr,  namtanua  1*.  Welch,  a  large  il 

>riii«nini.H«.  north  nH)iU*nllnll.     Welch  H*H  Is w~L 

I  107  i'  ■  i  long  niil  II  feet  wills,  fuur  Ntorio*  with  a  bui-nteM,  « 

.1  li-ili  mm*.     Tin-  fiinnli  .t^ni*  inn  high  rnof 

ril  -.H!i1.1";i(iil]li.trt-ao,l«illnrruinmo.l1.tf78»til.l*nts. 

|u-.-i  in  the  tain  Hi  !-'<i    rn  r j.ifirri.  Mi  ■■iiw 

I  \  ink  L'uy,  jiir-.  i,t.  ,1  [.i  Vjlr,  m  imiuuiy  of  their  too,  a  mm 
prwllerj  t<i  l>«  ktui«s  *»  It*  U'h,  llrnrj  Yandcrhilt  I 
up.  1  1W1WI,  bvtwrSH  tli"  Art  School  »r»d  Utlx.ni  Hull,  sad  will 
toadi  mgl>      lu  Apt 1 1,  UNO,  in.  Whit*,  of  Now  York  City,  | 
.  i"  l™  Iwsteil  ua  ih<>  imrihi  **i  outD'i  vf  High  *u<l  LluiH 
>  I'.r  iL.  cnllrg*  {•uriuilwmla  ahu>. 
I  I  i|..  iti.:.  r.i.l  !-._.  lIi..],ik;  nua  itjtrnrd  in  the  liana 

I,  in  the  fallef  IK»,  under  Dr.  B,  W.  Smpture-. 
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Another  need  of  the  university,  and  a  most  pressing  one,  is  for  more 
land.  The  campus  will  aflbrd  spaco  for  only  one  or  two  more  build* 
iugs,  and  others  will  have  to  be  built  in  the  surrounding  squares.  For 
the  purchase  of  land  in  these  squares  the  university  needs  money, 
hardly  less  imperatively  than  it  does  for  the  buildings  themselves.1  It 
is  slowly  buying  it  up.  A  movement  to  provide  tennis  courts  near  the 
University  is  now  (May,  1893)  in  progress. 

THE    INIVERSITY. 

Several  important  changes  have  been  made  under  President  Dwight 
in  the  publications  of  the  university.  Thecatalogue  has  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged,  the  president's  report  has  been  rearranged  so 
as  to  cover  all  the  important  occurrences  of  the  college  year,  and  the 
date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  report  is  the  end  of  December  instead  of 
the  end  of  June.  The  triennial  Catalogue  was  issued  in  English  for  the 
first  time  in  1892. 

The  university  bulletin,  a  new  publication,  is  issued  and  posted  every 
Saturday,  and  cou tains  notices  of  lectures,  meetings,  etc.,  for  the  follow- 
ing week. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  has  increased  from  56  to  125  and  the 
facilities  of  this  department  have  been  largely  increased.  In  the  fall  of 
1802  women  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  this  department;  23 
became  students. 

Prof.  William  B.  Harper,  who  began  his  duties  as  professor  of  Se* 
■ritie  languages  in  October,  1830,  succeeded  in  arousing  great  interest, 
not  only  in  that  branch  bnt  in  Bible  study  also,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
he  was  made,  in  the  fall  of  1889,  Woolsey  professor  of  biblical1  literature 
in  Yale  College.  This  is  a  new  chair,  endowed  with  950,000  by  several 
generous  persons  who  desire  only  to  be  known  as  "  friends  of  Bible 
study.™  The  other  branches  of  graduate -work  have  been  successfully 
carried  on  and  in  the  last  annual  report  the  need  of  a  special  building 
for  tins  department  is  mentioned.1  Probably  the  most  pressing  of  all 
needs  of  the  university  is  "an  increase  hi  the  permanent  funds  tk* 
tmoome  of  which  mag  bo  *#ed  for  any  purpose  according  to  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  corporation.^  Such  gifts  would  not  only  enable 
the  university  to  go  into  new  linen,  but  would  relieve  tin*  college  from 
the  burden  of  sustaining  part  of  the  general  expenses,  and  so  enable  it 
to  enlarge  its  work.4  This  demand  for  increased  endowment  is  not 
because  of  weakness  but  u  from  growth  ami  development"  of  almost 
marvelous  rapidity.  UA  living  institution,"  says  President  Dwight, 
u  is  always  a  growing  one.    A  growing  institution  is  ever  asking  for  the 

•  Report  for  1S88,  p.  20. 

9  Frank  K.  Sanders  ■neeecilvil  Pi  of*.  narjxrr  in  tho  Woolsey  chair  iu  1892. 

»  Animal  Report,  1SHP,  p.  24. 

*Amo*1  Report,  ItW,  p.  13. 
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casing  wants  ami  ever  rewarding,  by  its  larger  Hi 
■  friends  who  supply  these  wants. "' 
i  are  offered  to  graduates  in  the  animal  catulojr 

VAI,r.   rnLLEUK. 

miuiflt ration  of   President.  Dwight  many  gift*  liavi 

go  proper.     During  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency 

lived  from  the  Hon.  D.  II.  Chamberlain  (Yale  i 

in-time  from  which  was  to  furnish  an  annual  pri 

-  the  freshman  class  passing  the  best  exaiuiuati< 

me  year  #5,000  was  given  by  the  daughters  of  t 

lihinsofi,  of  Hartford  (Tale College,  184;i),  to  oucom 

Latin  language  in  college.     For  mathematics,  tbu  lata 

■►rest  (Vale  College,  1854)  gave  $4,000  to  be  added  t 

Tiusly   given   by  his  father,   and   Messrs.  .John   ; 

>,  of  New  York  City,  gave  $5,000  and  $;i,000, 

in ue  laboratory.     The  fact  that  these  gentlemen  tbu 

ronuiug  expenses  of  the  building  given  by  I 

ml  imitation. 

I  Erastus  L.  De  Forest  (Yale  College,  1854)  add 

lur  gifts  for  the  mathematical  department; 

•  <  '..liege,  IS2 1 1,  gave  #25,000  to  establish  a  l 

and  the   IJev.  Burdett  Hart   gave  $0,388  for  j 

of   the   college.    The    Kingsley  Trnst 

■v-  Society)  endowed  the  prize  speaking  at  junior 

J.ttoo  in  August,  1888.    This  was  given  in  memory  o 

ck  (Yale  College,  1879).     Mrs.  U.  11.  Humphrey  gave, 

the  Lamed  Scholarships,  $15,000  for  geueral  pur- 

Tsity,  and    '■COW  for   the   fund   for    instruction    in 

leral  purposes  of  the   university,  Alexander  Pnncaa 

mil  Oliver  I:.  Jennings  $5,000.     The  university  III 

|.iilii;tty  legatee  of  l>r.  ICbene/.er  Belden,  of  New  York 

18411,  and  ..r  Rev.  E.  E.  Atwatei,  of  New  Haven 

i).  and   for  beiieliciary  education   #25,000  was   be- 

teph  A.  Uhristmaii  (Yale  Colic-.-,  1857),  and  $5,000 

i  1..  Ives.     For  the  same  purpose,  $25,000  were 

ails. if  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Ellsworth 

in  ls-S'.i,  Making  the  Ellsworth  fund  amount  to 

#1h,ihk)  for  scholarships  wasgiveu  from  the  estate 

.  Waterman  (Yale  College,  1880),  and  $2,000.  from 

ider  11.  Holley.     In  188'J,  alio,  #5,000  were  given 

late  Burgess  Scott  Hurtt  (Vale  College,  1878),  in 

.mini  a  scholarship  to  be   giveu  to  some  member 

end  of  sophomore    year,  and    Mr.  John  Sloans 

le  fellowship  in   physics  with  #10,000.     Another 

'Aorfual  Report,  1SSU,  p.  35. 
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large  fund  for  beneficiary  scholarships  wns  received  in  the  fall  of  1889 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  Marett,  of  New  Haven.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  will  amount  to  8130,000.  During  1880  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Nichols  gave  $5,000  as  a  memorial  fund  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  university.  Daniel  1>.  Fayerweather,  a  retired  merchant  of  New 
York  City,  dying  in  November,  1800,  left  8300,000  to  Yale,  one-third  of 
which  was  to  l>e  for  the  Scientific  School.  His  executors,  to  whom  the 
residuary  estate  was  given  in  trust,  later  gave  Yale  8150,000  more  and 
one-tenth  of  the  final  residue.  The  total  amount  is  estimated  at  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  In  1890,  also,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Leavenworth,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  gave  815,000  to  the  general  fund,  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps 
gave  81,500  for  the  purchase  of  the  IJarringer  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Other  gifts  in  1890  were  81,000  to  establish  a  prize  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  for  Sophomores,  in  memory  of  C.  Wvllys  Betts  (Yale 
College,  1807);  8275,000  left  by  the  will  of  Thomas  C.  Sloano  (Yale  Col- 
lege, 1808),  875,000  of  which  were  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Sloane 
Laboratory,  the  rest  to  the  University  funds;  8-0,000  from  the  late 
Gov.  James  E.  English  to  endow  a  professorship  of  English  in  the 
Scientific  School;  840,000  for  beneficiary  scholarships  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  from  the  will  of  Mrs.  E.  1\  Fogg,  of  New  York;  850,000 
from  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  to  found  the  Charles  Jesup  (Yale 
College,  1814)  fund,  for  the  use  of  the  theological  department;  89,000 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  \V.  Coltou  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Henry  Allir  scholarships;  the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Kev.  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  and  827,24i>.35  from  Dr.  Henry  Ilronson  for  the  department 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  addition  to  over  850,000  previously  given. 
In  1891  Mrs.  Miriam  J.  Osborn  made  the  University  the  residuary  lega- 
tee of  one-fourth  of  her  estate,  probably  from  875,000  to  8100,000.  In 
1892  Dr.  C.  B.  Palmer,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  presented  85,000  to  the 
Academical  Department  to  found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  son^ 
Albert  B.  Palmer  (Yale  College,  1S92). 

In  1887  Dr.  Barbour,  the  college  pastor,  withdrew  to  become  princi- 
pal of  the  Congregational  College  of  British  America,  at  Montreal.  His 
chair  is  still  vacant.1  In  1888,  Prof.  Dexter  resigned  the  Lamed  pro- 
fessorship of  American  history  and  Prof.  George  B.  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  Beloit  College  and  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Greek,  Messrs.  Horatio  M.  Reynolds  (Yale  College,  1880) 
and  Thomas  D.  Goodell  (Yale  College,  1S77)  were  apitointed  assistant 
professors  in  1888.  In  1889  Dr.  Albeit  S.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  Rut- 
gers in  1872  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  was  chosen  professor  of  English.1 


1  Pre*.  Dwight,  in  his  annual  report  for  1W,  i ays :  "During  the  last  125  years 
only  5  professors  of  this  institution  who  hud  been  in  its  service  for  a  longer  period 
than  12  months  hare  ever  withdrawn  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  pro- 
fessorships in  other  colleges  or  univcn*itien."    He  appeals  for  larger  salaries. 

*  Recent  appointments  to  professorships  hare  been  E.  II.  Clapp,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor In  Greek,  1890;  E.  P.  Morris,  Latin,  1«U;  Kev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  tt*Uw«  V^ 
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uLs  for  admission  were  raised  in  1887  and  in  1888 
and  kindred  branches  were  given  as  elective*.  Since 
lull  the  senior  class  being  required  to  take  one  course 
■  me  nllowed  to  choose  between  four  on  that  subject, 
red  li!S  elective  courses  to  I  he  two  upper  classes. 

THK    DEPARTMENT    OF    MVSIC. 

In  of  1888  the  Fairfield  County  (Coiiuecticut)  Alumni 
a  committee  to  consider  a  plan  to  establish  a 
As  a  result  of  this  the  association  voted  to 
sfore  the  corporation.  After  discussion,  tluU 
■  solution  that  the  corporation  desired  "toexprew  their 
i)  project,"  that  they  had  "  considered  the  plan  liir 
hhI  are  prepared  to  take  decisive  action,1  whenever 
|li>il  tor  I  lie  purpose;  whieli    they  judge  nhottld  not  be 

department  are  considered  l»  be  "the  erection  of  a 
rith  a  concert  hall  of  a  rapacity  of  seating  HW  open 
|  the  orchestra,  and  800  in  the  auditorium."  A  large 
Lid  piano  would  be  needed  for  Die  hall,  and  "the  reoi- 
t  for  organ  practice,  for  the  library, 
I  ■  ■;  Im-  arranged  around,  below,  ami  above  the  ball.* 
'  professors  needed  to  "oiler  instruction  in  the 
composition  in  vocal  culture,  in  organ  and  piaae 
more  important  of  orchestral  instrument*.*  T» 
this  department,  the  Lion.  Robbing  BaUell  and 
fcldridgr,  members  of  a  family  well  known  fur  their  ben* 
established  the  Halt  el  I  professorship  of  anisic,  te 
.  .Sloeeki  I,  Ion ;,'  instructor  in  music,  wns  anjuiintoo!. 
I  '#  generosity  the  rooms  on  the  ground  boot  of  the 
I'd  for  the  use  of  the  uinsteil)  frefeser*. 
Is  was  formed  by  Dr.  Stoeckelro  prflfHV 
u  music  to  1h-  offered  in  the  relief  lSUtt. 
count erpoinf,  canon,  and  fugue,  and  tu 
dents  in  music  alone  wire  admitted  fur 

.rt.T.  nuilirju  TTwulajff,  WW;  T.  It  1 
Aicit-miy,  ltn;  8.  K.  Tninratt,  taaM 
phv.  is»i;  A.  r.uw.t  Caamiea,  A 

hit,    Awi.Miit   l'mf.«v«ir    nf  iM-rman,   taVl;    A. 
.  MMi  1L  S.  Williams.  6     " 
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8HKFF1KLD   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

The  growth  of  tho  number  in  this  part  of  tlio  university  has  been 
very  great,  and  "the  resources  of  the  school  were  taxed  to  tho  utmost 
to  furnish  tho  proper  facilities  for  the  increasing  number  of  students."1 
Attempts  were  made  to  use  the  sp:iee  at  command  more  economically, 
but  still  there  was  overcrowding  until  the  school  came  into  possession 
of  the  Sheffield  mansion  and  real  estate,  valued  in  all  at  8182,000.  This 
property  was  left  by  Mr.  Sheffield  to  tho  school  after  tho  decease  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  on  April  21,  1889,  except  the  house  and  house 
lot,  in  which  a  life  estate  was  given  to  one  of  his  sons.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  this  son  whereby  he  surrendered  his  life  interest  for  au 
annuity,  which  enabled  tho  school  to  come  into  immediate  possession 
of  the,  property.  The  Sheffield  grounds  border  on  those  previously 
occupied  by  the  school  and  extend  11)0  feet  on  Grove  street  and  540 
feet  on  Ilillhouse  avenue.  The  value  of  this  addition  to  the  school's 
property  is  very  great.*  "Tho  Sheffield  mansion  has  been  converted  into 
a  biological  laboratory,  including  also  laboratories  of  physiological  chem- 
istry, comparative  anatomy,  and  botany,"  and  work  was  begun  in  it  in 
the  fall  of  1889.  u  The  building,  which  is  to  bo  known  as  the  Sheffield 
lliologieal  Lalioratory,  can  easily  accommodate,  with  its  present  outfit, 
100  students.* 

The  school  needed  a  building  for  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 
This  want  was  so  strongly  felt  that  in  the  fall  of  1801,  the  University 
broke  ground  between  the  two  Sheffield  Halls  on  Prospect  street  for  a 
building  to  contain  apartments  for  engineering,  mechanical,  and  physi- 
cal laboratories  and  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  cleetro-teclmics. 
Tho  bnilding  is  of  red  brick,  four  stories  above  the  basement,  and  fronts 
115  feet  on  the  street,  running  back  84  feet  After  the  building  was 
well  under  way,  without  any  solicitation,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Winchester,  of 
New  Haven,  gave  the  University  ?  130,000,  thus  generously  bearing  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building.  In  recognition  of  this  the  name  of  Win- 
chester n«ll  was  bestowed  upon  the  building.  It  was  opened  for  use 
in  January,  181W. 

The  subject  of  adding  a  fourth  year  to  the  course  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  tho  governiug  board.3 

It  is  felt  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  most  thought  fa  I  men  in  the  ITnir  ©ratty,  both  in 
the  school  ami  oat  of  it,  that  this  addition  of  a  fourth  year  would  be  a  very  desirable 
add  it  i  no.  A  largo  proportion  of  the  gradual**  of  the  school,  alaoy  as  it  is  believed, 
are  disposed  to  hope  for  the  addition,  and  to  favor  it,  as  soon  as  the  funds  at  command 
may  render  it  practicable. 

But  it  was  felt  that  at  present  it  could  not  be  done,  nor  until  large 
additions  should  be  made  to  the  endowment  of  the  school. 


'Annual  Report,  IS88,  p.  26.     In  1S:>2  1'rca.  D  wight  recommended  the  erection  of 
dormitories  for  the  erkmtitic  ncbuol. 
•Annual  Report,  18X9,  p.  31. 
*  Annual  Report,  1*88,  p.  27. 
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In  1886  an  attempt  was  matte  to  get  the  legislature  to  revoke  the 
payment  of  the  income  of  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  the  laud  script 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  As  a  result  of  this  in  1887,  the  legis- 
lature decided  that  the  act  appropriating  the  income  to  the  school  and 
the  agreement  of  the  corporation  constituted  a  binding  contract  which 
could  not  be  revoked.1 

Pro£  Oscar  D.  Allen,  professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  metal- 
lurgy, resigned  in  1SS7,  and  Messrs.  Samuel  L.  Fenneld  and  Horace 
Wells  were  appointed  assistant  professors  to  take  his  place  in  1888. 
Prof.  Chester  S.  Lyman  died  on  January  29,  1890,  having  resigned  his 
chair  a  short  time  before.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1SS9-00  Lieut. 
C.  A.  L.  Totten,  U.  S,  A.,  was  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  ITe  organized  military  companies  in  the  academic  and 
scientific  departments  and  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1892  by  Capt. 
James  S.  Pettit. 

As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of  "  Sheff."  it  may  be.  stated  that  the 
number  of  students  was  twice  as  large  iu  1S90  as  when  Mr.  Sheffield 
died,  in  1882,  and  amounted  to  529  in  the  academic  year  1892-93. 


THE    PROFESSIONAL    SCHOOLS. 


Iu  the  Divinity, School,  the  period  has  been  one  of  prosperity 
number  of  students  increased  from  117  to  136  in  1890,  and  diminish 
to  109  in  1893.    The  endowment  has  grown.    Mr.  Samuel  Holmes, 
1889,  added  $11,000  to  his  previous  gift  for  the  professorship  of  the  He- 
brew language  and  literature. 

In  1887  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  gave  $2,600  for  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  department;  the  late  Albert  S,  Barnes,  of  Brooklyn, 
and  llobert  Peck,  of  New  Haven,  each  gave  $1,000  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  1S88.  The  late  George  Gabriel  bequeathed  it  $5,000,  as  did 
the  late  Mrs.  Catharine  W.  Jarmau,  of  New  Haven,  who  wished  to  have 
the  income  used  for  beneficiary  education.  For  that  purpose,  Mr.  John 
S.  Welles,  of  Hartford,  bequeathed  $12,000,  and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York,  gave  $3,000.J 


10 


1  In  18!t0,  by  tbo  provisions  of  an  oct  of  Congress,  Connecticut  received  from  tin 
United  Statet  (15,000  for  1890  h ml  an  annual  increase  of  $1,000  till  $25,000  be  reached, 
tlie  amount  to  bo  used  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  I  lie  uieihanii'  arts,  the  English 
lauguage,  and  mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science.  This  money 
by  the  Btttto'B  contract  iu  1863  came  to  the  Scientific  School.  Iu  1892,  the  legislature, 
by  a  moat  unwise,  if  not  illegal,  measure  withdrew  the  income  from  the  laud  gT»ut 
from  Yale  and  conferred  it  on  a  small  institution  called  the  Storrs  Agricultural  School, 
at  Mansfield. 

'In  1891,  through  the  energy  of  Prof.  Day,  a  missionary  library  of  great  value  w»i 
established  iu  connection  with  tho  Divinity  School.  In  1892  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Wash- 
burn,  of  L'ast  Hirer,  Conn.,  left  the  Divinity  school  $25,000. 

3  In  the  autumn  of  1891  an  unknown  frieud  established  the  Dwight  Fellowship  (in 
memory  of  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Dwigbt)  with  au  endowment  of  $5,000.  It  is  to  alternate 
with  tho  Hooker  fellowship. 


I 
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A  general  catalogue  of  the  divinity  school,  prepared  by  Prof.  George 
K.  1  )ay,  was  issued  in  1889.  It  shows  that  since  1822, 1,G07  had  studied 
there,  of  which  number  1,129  were  still  living.1 

The  law  department  received  an  endowment  of  825,000  from  Junius 
S.  Morgan,  to  establish  the  Edward  J.  Phelps  professorship  of  com- 
mercial law  and  contracts.8  Prof.  W.  K.  Townsend  was  assigned  to 
the  chair,  and  in  1889  the  department  was  strengthened  by  the  return  of 
Prof.  E.  J,  Phelps,  who  had  been  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  previous  four  years. 

In  1887  a  general  catalogue  of  the  law  school  was  published,  showing 
that  1,480  men  had  studied  there  since  its  founding  iu  1824.  In  the 
same  year  the  corporation  decided  to  grant  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil 
law  on  students  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  who 
shall  have  satisfactorily  pursued  a  prescribed  course  for  two  years  in  ele- 
mentary and  American  law,  international  law,  general  jurisprudence, 
political  science,  and  lioinan  law. 

The  increase  of  the  school  has  been  rapid  in  numbers,  from  79  iii 
188G-87,  to  100  in  1888-89,  and  171  in  1892-9:5.  In  1889  the  daughtersof 
the  late  Lucius  F.  liobinson,  of  Hartford,  gave  $5,000  to  commemorate 
their  father's  interest  in  legal  studies.  This  fund  has  been  used  to  found 
a  lectureship  in  municipal  law,  called  after  William  L.  Starrs,  a  former 
professor  in  the  school  and  grand  uncle  of  the  donors. 

On  January  23,  1890,  Prof.  Johnson  T.  Piatt,  one  of  the  the  three  men 
who  built  up  the  law  school  in  1809,  died  suddenly. 

A  lot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green  was  bought  for  the  law 
school  in  1890,  on  which  it  is  hoped  soou  to  erect  a  building  especially 
for  the  school. 

When  President  Dwight  took  office  the  medical  department  seemed 
almost  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  It  had  but  27  students,  and  the 
miml>er  had  been  steadily  diminishing  for  several  years.  Now  there 
are  70  men  in  attendance,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan  adopted 
some  ten  years  ago  of  making  the  course  one  of  three  years  and  having 
recitations  has  become  more  and  more  evident.3  The  class  of  1892,  22 
in  number,  was  larger  than  any  that  had  graduated  since  1831. 

In  1888  Dr.  San  ford,  havin;,  been  a  professor  for  twenty-five  years, 
resigned,  and  Dr.  Ssfuiuel  Williston  was  his  successor.  During  that 
year  an  association  of  the  alumni  of  the  school  was  formed;  a  catalogue 
of  all  the  living  graduates,  between  400  and  500  in  number,  was  issued; 
and  the  clinical  facilities  were  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  oper- 

1  A  serious  fire  in  tho  tipper  part  of  Euwt  Divinity  Hall  in  the  fall  of  1891  for  a  short 
time  caused  considerable  inconvenience  till  repairs  could  bo  made. 

•J.  Picrpont  Morgan  gave  $25,000  more  to  complete  the  endowment  in  1891. 

nA  brick  chemical  laboratory,  three  stories  iu  height,  72  feet  in  length  by  41  in 
width,  was  erected  back  of  the  main  medical  building  iu  1092,  at  the  cost  of  $36,000. 
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Smr  Haven  Hospital.  Dr.  Henry  Bronuun  gave 
it  comparative  anatomy  »l(i.»U  in  1SSS,  and 
ia  endowing  a  chair  in  that  department. 

THK   ABT  SCHOOL. 

grown   ia   excellence,  although  it  ban  i»t  in- 

Im  collections  have  bef  n  increased  by  the  loan 

on  of  about  one  bundreil  anil  seventy  t>M  linicii 

lungs,  belonging  to  Mr.  Louts  K.  Ebrieh  (Yale  College, 

■  gift  of  various  paintings  and  statnes.     Its  galleries 

I.  and  the  need  ia  felt  of  an  annex  to  the  building  ft 

growth.     The  studies  exhibited  by  the  student* 

■  it!  1887  to  1,265  in  1889.    There  were  31  studcuta 


4HODY   MfSEfM    AND    THK    ultSKUVATOBY. 

f  the  Peubody  Museum*  have  increased  greatly,  and 
l-oming  crowded,  so  that  in  lssfl  a  temporary  building 
1  tin-  n-ar  of  the  museum,  ami  even  then  only  a  an 
litis  -an  be  placed  on  exhibition, 
nu  i-ontiiiued  its  successful  work,  and  through  the 
.H.yiiis  two  parts  of  the  first  volume  of  its  tranaao- 
.  In  September,  188!),  Prof.  Loomis  died,  and 
verwity  the.  largest  singh-  gift,  except  that  of  Mr. 


funnti-liir  in  tin-  ;i.l  ruin  iteration  of  the  ..Wrvst.iry  f  rrn 
!y  tlir  iiimiilici-ut  liei|ti(jst  ill   bin  will  ho  hit  ton  netted 

Piami.l,  a  way  tluit  iUtif. ■   ,n,l  his  Life  nil]  1«.  .l.—ly 

i  h  «.f  all.     A  I'tfr  pay  ing  noma  mull  Ug/kOm,  tfco  balk  of 

nil  *:»«,«)«,  w.ia  If  ft  as  follows:  The  iuammol  oae> 

li  It  t-  l.nliil.lin  trust,  ulitll  bn  devoted  httnW  ■€ 
..f  liiinwii  ili-i-.M'"',  and  that  iifti  r  tbo  ilvrvM*  of  coca 

rn    i           •  •  ..  n  Nil  nil  ni  i  nijuifiiiiiiai 

n.  jiaimly.  the  ].aynieut  i,(  Iho  uJ^rina  of  otwril*. 
i.ia.1  i.>  i),..  until..!  "t  oUwrvaUoiw  IW  tt.o  pronation 
■r  ill'-  i.-iltn  (i<m  uf  ustnwomlraJ  observation*  Ofai  Utetr 

wd  niM.ii  a«tr miml  "bservittioaa.     TJip  gift  i*  tan* 

.1  :m.l  lrKititn.i(.i  w..rh  <>f  hm  •>)•»•*  vittory,  MMUMtil 

•iuiiii.-:>!  ub-H-rvati mi-1  i.  Ml  t«  l»  ■p]»*»lirUU«  to 

1  iua  Ar'.j  wn  .  -UiMibImhI   in  IS'l.  U>  Ihuu  Biter  —Jail J 

unl  !>!•'   1 imr.l  ci.ll.rlbB  m"  wtanmla  at  3.500  naci- 

11.  I....iur.l  ,Va!.i  (.'.»! I.-do,  l^'Ii.  m.U  U..M  rriemtm Had 

■■»i,  i  r  Hi-  jul r-  hi.—  i.f  ;i  Ltfgn  iiioa*  »f  utctenria  iron. 

\I.  i:...'.  n,.-|.t.-!.id.!.i  .  fih.-N.  V..N.II.  J.  11.  B.  R^ 

..  ..f  lii-.-t  .[•■  .  hulijoci  to  nrljui  lifo  iiitcrs»U. 
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YALB'S  INFLUENCE  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES- 

In  concluding  this  accomit  of  the  history  of  tlio  college,  which  we 
have  traced:  from  its  feeble  beginnings,  wo  can  not  do  better  than  to 
snm  up  its  influence  on  America  and  its  civilization.1 

The  snrronndings  of  Yale  are  fortunate,  and  it  is  both  a  cause  and 
an  effect  of  them.  "  Tho  home  of  the  university  is,  and  always  has 
been,  under  the  guardian  care  of  the  State,"9  and  that  State,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  educates  a  larger  number  of  college  students 
than  any  other.3  Its  influence,  going  out  from  that  State,  has  spread 
over  the  whole  nation. 

Mr.  Richard  II.  Greene  has  prepared  an  interesting  table  of  the  distin- 
guished men  calling  Yale  their  alma  mater.4  This  list  contains  the  names 
of  1  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  17  Cabiuet  officers,  1  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  1  chief  just  ice  of  Canada,  2  national  officers 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1  minister  plenipotentiary  from  China  to  the 
United  States,  3  judges  of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  1  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States,  50  United  States  Senators,  20  United 
States  district  judges,  1  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States,  22  ministers 
plenipotentiary  of  tho  United  States,  100  State  judges,  4  chancellors, 
187  members  of  Congress,  40  State  governors,  and  92  college  presidents.1 

Four  Yale  men,  Livingston,  Morris,  Wolcott,  and  Hall,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  the  same  number,  Dyer,  Livingston, 
Johnson,  and  Baldwin,  signed  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  history  Yale  is  represented  by  Trumbull,  Holmes,  and  Pitkin;  in 
geography  by  Morse;  in  poetry  by  Percival,  Hillhouse,  Barlow,  Trum- 
bull, Stedman,  and  Sill.  In  literature  we  find  such  names  as  Cooper, 
Willis,  Judd,  Bristed,  and  Mitchell ;  in  scholarship,  Webster,  Worcester, 
Woolsey,  Hadley,  and  Whitney.  Silliman,  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Dana, 
Chauvenet,  Loomis,  and  Marsh  are  among  Yale's  famous  sons  m  science 
and  invention;  Edwards,  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  Ihright,  Stuart, 
Buslinel!,  Taylor,  Murdock,  Beecher,  Xettleton,  Tyler,  and  Seabury,  in 
divinity;  Gallaudet  and  Cogswell  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  politics  and  law  we  find  -noli  names  as  Kent,  Jeremiah 
Mason,  Grimke,6  Evarts,  Waite,  Tilden,  and  Depcw;  in  philosophy, 

•President  Dwight,  in  his  report  fur  1802,  nays:  "It  in  a  very  interesting  fact  con- 
nected with  tho  history  of  onr  University  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  there  been 
any  separation  between  those  who  had  wealth  or  competence  and  those  who  had 
not.  There  is  no  such  separation  at  the  present  time.  The  measure  of  men  in  the 
University  is  tho  samo  that  it  has  1»een  from  the  beginning;  No  truer  democracy, 
in  the  liest  sense  of  tho  word,  can  be  found  anywhere  than  is  to  be  found  here. 

9  Anuual  Keport,  1889,  p.  0. 

'Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1*72,  p.  '<7. 

4  New  England  HUtor.  Gen.  Rep.,  xi.n.  ft~. 

*  In  "Applet oil's  Cyclopedia  of  American  ttiography"  are  15,142  names.  Of  these 
713  belong  to  Yale  graduates:  11H  clergy,  37  soldiers,  140  lawyers,  55  statesmen,  19 
business  men,  53  antbors,  43  physician*,  I  artist*,  93  ednrators,  38  scientists,  15  jour- 
nalists, U  public  men,  3  inventors,  nud  <»  philanthropists.  Forum,  xv,  495;  Charles} 
F.  Thwlng. 

•New  Englander,  16,  446;  Scriboer,  xr,  783. 
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Bub  Porter,  Henry  N.  Day,  and  Wiu.  T.  Harris;  among 

^ohn  Sergeant  and  David  Brainei-d.     Bat  Yale's  chief 

Virginia  of  old,  she  is  a  mother  of  presidents.     Except 

I  hardly  ;i  prominent  college  which  has  not  had,  at  ouu 

11  Yale  man  at  its  head.    Tho  first  presidents  of  the 

i  and  universities  were  Yale  men:  Princeton,  Colitm- 

'illiams,  Hamilton,  University  of  Georgia,  Kenyon, 

|  University  of  Missouri,  Uuiversk.v  of  Mississippi, 

misin,  Bcloit.  Chicago  University,   University  of 

id  Johns  Hopkins.     Iowa  University,  Washington 

ity  of  Pennsylvania,  College  of  Mouth  Carolina, 

■  of  Eastern  Tennessee,  Hampden  Sidney,  Beyroot, 

had  <"»•  Yale  president.     Many  colleges  were  not 

le  iiiuu  at  their  head,  but  eauit-  to  that  source  of 

:iiin.     Columbia  has  had  three  Yale  men  us  prcfti- 

|  Princeton,  3;  University  of  Vermont,  J;  Middlebury, 

rve,  .'J;  Illinois,  2;  University  of  Wuseon- 

■  of  Missouri,  2;  Washington  University,  2;  and  the 

litifornia,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  each  2.1 

|iii.eis,  but  in  character,  do  Yale  educators  stand  fore- 

i- Ji  mat  hau  Dickinson,  Samuel  Johnson,  Jonathan 

.  Timothy  Dwight,  Tlieodore  D.  Woolsey,  Noah 

id,  Francis  A.  1*.  Barnard,  Andrew  D.  White, 

i nd  Daniel  ('.Oilman. 

|f:icl-s  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  Yale's  influence  on 

mil  to  none,  and  that  it  has  fulfilled 

is  a  place  where  youths  may  he  so 

through  the  blessing  of  God,  both 


Jib. 


r  be 


ilhful,  and  the  eloquent   tiibnte  of  one. 
mut  of  its  history:1 
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Chapter  VI. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE,' 
EARLY  EFFORTS  FOR  AN  EPISCOPALIAN  COLLEGE. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  as  wo  have  seen  and  as  one  of 
its  ablest  members  admits,  "  had,  one  may  almost  say,  been  born  in 
the  library  of  Yale  College.7'  It  virtually  began  with  the  change  of 
faith  of  Rector  Cutler  and  his  associates  in  1722.  For  many  years  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  were  too  few  and  too  closely  bound 
to  Yale  to  wish  to  send  their  sons  elsewhere.  Dr.  Johnson  especially 
showed  long  and  valuable  friendship  towards  his  alma  mater.  As  the 
Episcopalians  grew  stronger  and  Yale  became  more  rigid  in  its  religious 
positiou  through  the  influence  of  President  Clap,  those  who  wished  to 
send  their  sons  to  a  place,  where  they  might  be  instructed  by  Episco- 
palians fouud  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  New  York  so  conven- 
ient that  none  other  was  needed. 

After  the  Revolution  and  the  consecration  of  Samuel  Seabury  as 
Bishop  of  Connecticut  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  there  was  an  effort  to 
establish  an  institution  of  learning  in  Connecticut,  which  should  be 
under  Episcopalian  auspices. 

In  1788  the  first  steps  were  taken,1  and  at  the  convention  held  in  1792 
at  East  Haddam  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  prepare  and  report 
to  the  next  convention  a  plan  of  incorporation  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  and  charitable  purposes.'13  This  seems  to  have  been  the  germ 
of  a  resolution  of  the  convention  two  years  later,  appointing  a  committee 
41  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  State,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  establishing  an 
Episcopal  academy  in  this  State  and  to  provide  subscription  papers 
for  the  pur) H) Be  of  obtaining  monies  to  effect  such  an  establishment.™ 
The  academy  was  established  accordingly  and  located  in  Cheshire.  It 
was  familiarly  known  as  "Seabury  College  f  but  when  chartered  in 
1801  its  legal  name  became  simply  »•  The  Episcopal  Academy  of  Con- 
necticut."   It  was  never  a  college  nor  had  it  power  to  confer  degrees, 

1  The  illmitrations  of  Trinity  College  building*  are  from  photograph*  taken  by  Mr. 
Philip  J.  McCook. 
•  Perry  American  Epiiicopal  Church,  ii,  538. 
J  Journal  of  Con rention,  p.  5. 
'Journal  of  Conrention,  p.  g. 
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|*asiiig  wants  ami   ever  rewarding,  by  its  larger  life 
i-  Mewl--*  wli"  supply  these  wants."1 

'  offered  to  graduates  in  the  mutual  catalogue 
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initiation  of    President    Pwlgbt  tunny   gift*  have 

>  proper.      Killing  tin- tirst    year  of  his  im-umueuey 

lived  from  'in'  Hou.  I).  II.  Chamberlain  (Tale  Col- 

rame  from  which  wan  to  furnish  an  annual  prise 

I      the  freshman  class   passing  the  hast  examination 

•  year  ♦.1,000  wan  given  hy  the  daughters  of  the 

•iii*"i>. of  Hartford  (Yale College,  IM3),  to  eiu-ourage 

lii  language  in  college.     For  mathematics,  the  Into 

•-t  (Yale  College,  l.<Mj  gave  #4,000  to  be  added  to 

|'ii-U    given   by  his  father,   and    Messrs.   John   and 

1,  of  New  York  City,  gave  $.1,000  and  ♦3,000,  rmpec- 

Inn'  l.iU.i.ilory.      fix-  tart  that  these  gentle  men  thus 

■-uuuing  expanses  of  the  building   given  hy  them  U 

|i>l  Imitation. 

•  Brastns  L.  He  Forest  (Yale  College,  18M)  added 

urn   girts  fur  tlir  uiathematienl  department;  Alvan 

|t<-  <  'ollege,  isjli,  gave  *LM,U0t>  to  establish  a  profca- 

..n. I   iln-    Itev.  Buidett  Hart   gave   »«,*«  for   the 

of  tin*  college.    The  Kingsley  Tract  Association 

B  Society)  endowed  the  prize  speaking  at  junior 

L'.iioo  in  August,  1**8.     This  was  given  in  memory  of 

J -k  (Yale  College,  1K7»).     Mrs.  IT.  B.  Humphrey  gave, 

Ir  tin-  Lamed   Bcholataulps,  - i.'t,<HK»  for  genera]  pur 

ersity,  au.l   13.000  fwr  the  fund  for  instruction   in 

nl  purposes  of  the   university,  Alexander  Duncan 

tnd  Oliver  It.  Jennings  8.*i,000.    The  university  was 

ii.ii  >  legatee  uf  1>t.  Buenewr  Hidden,  of  New  York 

1MI',  ami  of  Rev.  I-;,  i;.  Atwater,  Of  New  Ilaven 

I),   ami   for  beneficiary  education  £25.000  wart    be- 

ieph  A.  Cbristtnan  [Yale  College,  1887),  and  #5,000 

i  1„  Ivea.     Pol    the  SBttH  pnrpOM,  ♦'.i.1,000  were 

ails  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Ellsworth 

li-Kt  in  1689,  making  the  Ellsworth  fund  omouiit  to 

|isu,  ♦  io.ikiO  for  scholarships  « a* given  from  the  estate 

s  (t.  Waterman  *  Yale  College,  lsvMil.and  *2,00Q  (Tom 

Jeunder  11.  Holley.     hi  1880.  also,  $5,000  were  given 

■the  lata  Burgess  Heott  Uurtt  (Yale  College,  1878),  in 

|  to  fouud  a  scholarship  to  Is-  given  to  some  member 

-ml  of  sophomore  year,  ami   Mr.  John   Stoatie 

lUutfl  felbivshjn  in  physics  with  ♦  10,000.     Another 

'  AUtfUlt  ItrJHMt.  1SW,  p.  S3. 
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large  fund  for  beneficiary  scholarships  was  received  in  the  fall  of  1889 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Philip  Marett,  of  New  Haven.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  will  amount  to  $130,000.  During  1889  the  Kev.  Dr.  George 
Nichols  gave  $5,000  as  a  memorial  fund  for  the  general  purposes  of 
the  university.  Daniel  I>.  Fayerweather,  a  retired  merchant  of  New 
York  City,  dying  in  November,  1S00,  left  *:*00,000  to  Yale,  one-third  of 
which  was  to  bo  for  tin*  Scientific  School.  I  lis  executors,  to  whom  the 
residuary  estate  was  given  in  trust,  later  gave  Yale  $150,000  more  and 
one-tenth  of  the  final  residue.  The  total  amount  is  estimated  at  over  half 
a  million  dollars.  In  1890,  also,  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Leavenworth,  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  gave  §15,000  to  the  general  fund,  and  Hon.  W.  W.  Phelps 
gave  81,500  ft >r  the  purchase  of  the  Harringer  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Other  gifts  iu  1890  wen*  $1,000  to  establish  a  prize  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  for  Sophomores,  in  memory  of  C.  Wyllys  Butts  (Yale 
College,  18(57);  $275,000  left  by  the  will  of  Thomas  ('/sioane  (Yale  Col- 
lege, 1808),  $75,000  of  which  were  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  Sioane 
Laboratory,  the  rest  to  the  University  funds;  $20,000  from  the  late 
Gov.  James  E.  English  to  endow  a  professorship  of  English  in  the 
Scientific  School;  $40,000  for  beneficiary  scholarships  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  from  the  will  of  Mrs.  K.  1*.  Fogg,  of  New  York;  $50,000 
from  Morris  K.  Jesup.  of  New  York,  to  found  the  Charles  «resup(YaIe 
College,  1814)  fund,  for  the  u*e  of  the  theological  department;  $0,000 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  \Y.  (.'olton  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Henry  Allir  scholarships;  the  valuable  library  of  the  late  llev.  Henry 
M.  Dexter,  and  $27,iMr>.:VS  from  Dr.  Henry  IJronsoii  for  the  department 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  addition  to  over  $50,000  previously  given. 
In  1801  Mrs.  Miriam  J.  Osboru  made  the  University  the  residuary  lega- 
tee of  one-fourth  of  her  estate,  probably  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  In 
1892  Dr.  C.  R.  Palmer,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  presented  $5,000  to  the 
Academical  Department  to  found  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  his  son, 
Albert  II.  Palmer  (Yale  College,  l.sOi'j. 

In  1887  Dr.  Harbour,  the  college  paMor,  withdrew  to  become  princi- 
pal of  theCongregational  College  of  British  America,  at  Montreal.  His 
chair  is  still  vacant.1  In  lsss.  Prof.  Dexter  ic>igiicd  the  Lamed  pro- 
fessorship of  American  hi>tory  and  Prof,  (ieorge  1>.  Adams,  a  graduate 
of  Beloit  College  and  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  Greek,  Messrs.  Horatio  M.  Kcynolds  i  Yale  College,  1880) 
and  Thomas  D.  (ioodell  (Yale  College,  1^77)  wen*  ap]H»inted  assistant 
professors  in  18SS.  In  isso  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  a  graduate  of  lJut- 
gero  in  1872  and  at  the  time  of  his  election  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  was  chosen  profes>or  of  Kii"Jish.: 


•  1*Tck.  I>wi>rht,  iu  liin  .uiiiual  ii-jmit  ft»r  ls«rj,  -ay*:  "Purine  tin*  last  125  yean 
only  5  iirofiMwirii  of  this  institution  w  1;«>  li:nl  Immmi  in  it*HTvirr  tor  :i  Ioii^t  |n>riod 
than  12  inontlitf  liuvp  rvi-r  withdrawn  lmm  it  tor  tin*  purport'  of  entering  upon  pro- 
fettora1ii]Mi  in  other  college*  or  univrr>i1i«>."     !!••  appi-ah  for  larger  salaries. 

*  Keceut  appointment*  to  proftvonihips  have  Ih-imi  K.  II.  Chtpp,  A**Maiit  Profes- 
sor In  Greek,  1890;  £.  I\  Morrin,  Latin,   lxi»l :  Kcv.  Kilwurd  L.  Curtis,  Hebrew  (in 
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■  admission  were  raised  in   1887  and  in  1888 

■died  branches  were  given  aselectives.     Since 

I   .I'uior  class  being  required  to  take  one  coarse 

<    Uowed  to  choose  between  fouron  tliat  subject 

t'll      s  elective  courses  to  the  two  upper  clasaea. 

Till-:   DKPAnTSTEST   OF  WVSIC. 

I  »r  1SSS  the  Fairfield  County  (Ocnncctirnt)  Ahrnmi 
-  ii  i  committee  to  consider  apian  to  establish  a 
t,  \.a  a  result  of  this  the  association  voted  to 
:  ire  the  corporation.  After  discussion,  that 
loliuimi  that  the  corporation  desire  1  "  b> express  their 
wet,"  that  tbey  had  *'  consult  rei  I  the  j.lmi  for 
Bftd  ire  prepared  to  talte  decisive  .ution,1  whenever 
I  he  tlie  purpose;  which  they  judge  should  not  be 


U'ttneiit  are  considered  to  be  "the  I  milfoil  of  » 

|      :  li  a  concert  hall  of  a  capacity  of  seating  1?00  npon 

e  orchestra,  and  S00  in  the  auditorium."     A  large 

i  piano  would  In*  needed  for  the  hall,  and  "the  icei- 

|  rooms,  the  rooms  for  organ  practice,  for  the  library, 

hi  be  arranged  around,  below,  and  above  tho  halt" 

>■'    professors  needed  to  "offer   instruction    in  the 

..imposition  in  vocal  culture,  in  organ  and  piano 

t   more  important  of  orchestral  m-dmineiits."     To 

>(  this  department,  the   lion,  liobbins  Battell  and 

Jdridge.  members  of  a  family  vre It  known,  for  their  beae- 

I  established  the   Itattell  professorship  of  ransic,  te 

I  Si.n-(  1..  ],  lung  in -true  tor   in   music,  was  appointed. 

[I'M  generosity  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 

flirnjshcd    lor  the  use  of  the  musical  prefeeeor. 

of  51)  stnd.-nts  was  formed  by  Dr.  Stoeeket  hi  prepa- 

..t  wwirscs  iu  music  to  In*  offered  in  the  fall  ef  1800, 

i  beniioiiy,  counterpoint,  canon,  and  fug**',  and  in 

<f   \<>J  students  in  in  ii  sic  alone  were  admitted  for 

urn  appeared. 

*)l;  r.  r.  !■..[•.  t,  Ril.lir.il  Tllrulogy,  1*11;  T.  II.  RowwII, 
*iA  S'lrvi.  .1  Anilmnv,  IH91;  ti.  M.  Duiirsn,  Awiirtnnt  Pro- 
>ml  tin  1..-..  till  v.  Itt'lt  A.  Cluj.it  (im.-rtiii,  A^tsMat  Pm- 
I'.  (imniiT.  A-.--l.oil  IWe**ur  of  German,  1861;  Av 
irlii  II.  Smi ih.  Ih-i..ry.  IK";  H.  S.  Willi.nma,  (ioolofj, 

!,.   I-'.':    It.    I. S.    Ho  I". .res t.  Anaiilant   Vrohmot 

■t.  "i  i-r    1    i  t*l...iiir.  Auinl.itil   I'rofnanc  of  Materia 
V:  I'r.  H.irr    II.  Kurt  1.1.  AuMntml  l'n.k«or  of  Aualomj. 

.t.c.i  |-r..ir.«.ir  «i  l'b>*iaja!t>1  U«rj;<J.  D.  Wotioiua** 

.,[,  111  the  l..w  SVluwU;    K.   T.   McLaughlin,   AsalsfcM * 
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SHKPF1ULD   SC1KNTIFIU   SCHOOL. 

The  growth  of  tho  number  in  this  part  of  the  university  has  been 
very  great,  and  "tin*  resources  of  the  school  were  taxed  to  the  utmost 
to  furnish  the  proper  facilities  for  the  increasing  number  of  students.*1 
Attempts  were  made  to  use  t\w  space  at  command  more  economically, 
but  still  there  was  overcrowding  until  the  school  came  into  possession 
of  the  Sheffield,  mansion  and  real  estate,  valued  in  all  at  8132,000.  This 
property  was  left  by  Mr.  Sheffield  to  tho  school  after  tlie  decease  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  on  April  21,  1SS0,  except  the  house  and  house 
lot,  in  which  a  life  estate  was  given  to  one  of  his  sons.  Arrangements 
wore  made  with  this  son  whereby  he-  surrendered  his  life  interest  for  an 
annuity,  which  enabled  the  school  to  come  into  immediate  possession 
of  the,  property.  The  Sheffield  grounds  bonier  on  those  previously 
occupied  by  the  school  and  cxtcml  100  feet  on  (3 rove  street  and  540 
feet  on  ili llhotise  avenue.  The  value,  of  this  addition  to  the  school's 
property  is  very  great.3  <%The  »She!iicM  mansion  has  been  converted  into 
a  biological  laboratory,  including  also  laboratories  of  physiological  chem- 
istry, comparative  anatomy,  and  botany,"  and  work  was  begun  in  it  in 
the  fall  of  1SS0.  *•  The  building,  which  is  to  ba  known  as  the  Sheffield 
Biological  Laboratory,  can  easily  accommodate,  with  its  present  outfit, 
100  students 

The  school  needed  a  building  for  civil  and  mechanical  engineering. 
This  want  was  so  strongly  felt  that  in  the  fall  of  1801,  the  University 
broke  ground  between  tin*  two  Sheffield  Halls  on  Prospect  street  for  a 
building  to  contain  apartments  for  engineering,  mechanical,  and  physi- 
cal laboratories  and  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  electro-technics. 
The  building  is  of  red  brick,  four  stories  above  the  basement,  and  fronts 
115  feet  on  the  street,  running  back  Si  feet.  After  the  building  was 
well  under  way,  withou*.  any  solicitation,  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Winchester,  of 
Neir  Haven,  gave  the  University  ?1.'?0,000,  thus  generously  bearing  the 
entire  cost  of  the  building.  In  recognition  of  this  the  name  of  "Win- 
chester Hall  was  bestowed  upon  tite  building.  Tt  was  opened  for  use 
in  January,  1S!W. 

The  subject  of  adding  a  fourth  yen*  to  the  course  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed by  the  govern iug  board. 

It  fai  felt  by  m.iuy  of  tin*  wim->t  nn<l  imwt  thought  fnl  iiumi  in  tho  Kni  verbify,  lxUli  in 
tbearhool  ami  out  of  it.  tli  »t  thu  :i»l«li r ion  of  a  fourth  y<Mr  would  1»h  a  very  drain* bio 
addition.  A  largo  |irnp>>rtion  of  thu  !;r:idii:tt<k*  of  the  m-Iumi),  nUo,  a*  it  is  believed, 
H«  disponed  to  hope  for  tho.wlditmn,  ami  to  favor  it,  ;h»oom  .in  tin*  fund* ut  command 
may  render  it  pr:iiatic:»Mc. 

But  it  was  felt  that  ;i(  prcx-nt  it  could  not  be  ilmie,  nor  until  largo 
additions  should  be  made  to  the.  endowment  of  the  school. 

'Annual  Krfmrl,  l**s,  ji.  L'o.     Id   1«<J  l'r«  s.  l>wi^iit  nro:uu*'udrd  tho  iTcctiou  of 
dormitories  for  tin*  *wi«-niun  mIio.1. 
'Annual  lipport,  1>^»,  \*.  :;! 
'Auutial  lU-port,  l*ss,  p.  J7. 
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I  van  made  to  get  the  legislature  to  revoke  the 

Ikiih  Hi'  i  he  fund  from  Hie  Kale  of  tbe  land  script  to 

I  School.     A.s  a  result  of  this  in  1887,  the  legis- 

\t  i  In-  ;u  t  appropriating  the.  income  to  the  school  and 

■  corporation  constituted  a  binding  contract  which 

in,  proft-ssor  nf  aiialytic.il  chemistry  ami   metal- 

■  i  ■    . .  and  Messrs.  Samuel  L.  Pen  field  and  Horace  L. 

ld'd   assistant  professors  to  take  his  place  in  1888. 

Ivnutn  died  on  January  29,  1890,  having  resigned  his 

ttfore.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year  18S0-9O  Lieut 

,,  was  detailed  is  professor  of  military  science 

trgniiinrd  military  companies  in  the  academic  ami 

<  and  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1892  by  Capt. 

I-  rapid  growth  of  •■  Shell'."  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
«as  twice  as  large  in  1890  as  when  Mr.  Sheffield 
iciinied  to  529  in  the  academic  year  1892  98. 


TIIK    I'lti'FKSSMNAL    SCHOOL*. 

k'biwl,  the  period  has  been  one  of  prosperity.1  The 
i  Increased  from  117  to  l'tti  in  1890,  and  diminished 
endowment  lias  crown.  Mr.  Samuel  Holmes,  Id 
» to  bis  previous  gift  for  the  professorship  of  the  !!■■ 
literature. 

t  K.  Jesup,  of  New  York,  gave  $2,500  for  the  gen- 

partuant;  the  late  Albert  8.  Barnes, of  Brooklyn, 

i  N.  'v  Haven,  each  gave  $1,000  for  the  same  pur- 

I ..  urge  Gabriel  bequeathed  it  95,000,  as  did 

u.   W,  .larinaii,  lit'  New  Haven,  who  wished  to  have 

tlciai  y  education.     For  that  purpose,  Mr.  John 

id,  bequeathed  $12,000,  mid  Mr.  Walter  W.  8ey- 

,g4YI    W.IXHt.1 


.     .      ■■    ill, 

1. 1  i.f  <  .inure"-,  Con nect lent  rc-rived  from  the 

■r  IiUJbwI  ai 

:,riiiH.>l]ii.TtM«'of»l,Oli0tilir»,000b«nMlic4, 

nr  imtlarti.p 

in  nKri>- »l lure,  the  mechanic  aria,  the  EngtUh 

kill  *l,  jiliim- 

»].  uaturjl.  and  economic  scii-iiee.     This  money 

lu  IMStWH' 

.  lL.-  Si  ii  ntific  School.     In  IW«,  the  legislator*. 

.... 

int.   withdrew  ill,,  inroiiio  from  the  Uodgrsnt 

ii.Iiititinii  called  the  Slorre  Agricultural  School, 

ri,-v  ,,( I'ti.i'.  |>.iy.  a  nii«Miinary  library  of  great  value  was 
»  .ih  the  Iiiwtmi  M-hiKil.     In  1*92  Mis.  ( ■aniline  E.  Waah- 
,  1-fl  Ih"  lnvitllll-  achncll  *2j.l»0. 
|Bll«wfeiiii«ufrien<IraUUiali«1  the  I>«  ight  Fellowship  (ia 
I    li<nfihl)  «nh  iiu  (uUuwniiut  of  15,000.     It  ia  to  altera*!* 


■ 
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A  general  catalogue  of  the  divinity  school,  prepared  by  Prof.  George 
K.  Da}',  was  issued  in  18S9.  It  shows  that  since  1822, 1,007  had  studied 
there,  of  which  number  1,120  were  still  living.1 

The  law  department  received  an  endowment  of  925,000  from  Junius 
8.  Morgan,  to  establish  the  Kdward  J.  Phelps  professorship  of  com- 
mercial law  and  contracts.2  Prof.  W.  K.  Townsend  was  assigned  to 
the  chair,  and  in  1880  the  department-  was  strengthened  by  the  return  of 
Prof.  E.  J.  Phelps,  who  had  been  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain  during  the  previous  four  years. 

In  1887  a  general  catalogue  of  the  law  school  was  published,  showing 
that  1,480  men  had  studied  there  since  its  founding  in  1824.  In  the 
sameyear  the  coqmration  decided  to  grant  the.  degree  of  bachelor  of  civil 
law  on  students  not  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws,  who 
shall  have  satisfactorily  pursued  a  prescribed  course  for  two  years  in  ele- 
mentary and  American  law,  international  law,  general  jurisprudence, 
political  science,  and  Roman  law. 

The  increase  of  the  school  has  been  rapid  in  numbers,  from  70  in 
1886-87,  to  100  in  1888-80,  and  171  in  1 802-0:;.  In  18S0  the  daughters  of 
the  late  Lucius  F.  Kobinson,  of  Hartford,  gave  $.">,000  to  commemorate 
their  father's  interest  in  legal  st  udics.  This  fund  has  been  used  to  found 
a  lectureship  in  municipal  law,  (ailed  after  "William  L.  Stoirs,  a  former 
professor  in  the  school  and  grand  uncle  of  the  donors. 

On  January  23,  1800,  Prof.  Johnson  T.  Piatt,  one  of  the  the  three  men 
who  built  up  the  law  school  in  18*10,  died  suddenly. 

A  lot  of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  Green  was  bought  for  the  law 
school  in  1800,  on  which  it  is  hoped  soon  to  erect  a  building  especially 
for  the  school. 

When  President  Dwight  took  oftico  the  medical  department  seemed 
almost  at  the  point  of  dissolution.  It  had  but  27  students,  and  the 
nuinlter  had  been  steadily  diminishing  for  several  years.  Now  there 
are  70  men  in  attendance,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan  adopted 
some  ten  years  ago  of  making  the  course  one  of  three  years  and  having 
recitations  has  become  more  and  nunc  evident.1  The  class  of  1802,  22 
in  iiumbcr,  was  larger  than  any  that  had  graduated  since  18.'ll. 

In  1888  Dr.  Sanford,  havin.  been  a  professor  for  twenty- live  years, 
resigned,  and  Dr.  Samuel  AYilliston  was  his  successor.  During  that 
year  an  association  of  the  alumni  of  the  school  was  formed;  a  catalogue 
of  all  tho  living  graduates,  between  400  and  500  in  number,  was  issued; 
and  the  clinical  facilities  were  increased  by  tin*  completion  of  the  oper- 

1  A  cwrious  fin*  in  the  upper  part  of  F.ust  ]>i\  inity  Hall  in  tho  fall  of  ls;U  for  a  iriiort 
timo  canned  considerable  incumeiiicuce  till  repair*  could  1m*  marie. 

-J.  rit-rpoiit  Morgan.  ga\o  $-5,000  more  to  complete-  tho  endowment  in  1K91. 

1A  brick  chemical  laboratory,  thrro  stories  in  height,  72  feet  in  length  by  41  in 
width,  wart  erected  hack  of  tho  main  mcdii  al  buildlug  iu  lift)!.1,  at  tho  cost  of  $35,000. 
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>vi»rit«>  -tort  was  an  "old  brown  house  in  the  out- 
which  old  graduates  even  yet  Iota  to  call  to  mind. 
I  lmih/.'iI  (lie  missionary  society,  still  in  snccesafql 
I  president  was  George  Benton,  afterward*  mission- 
j  Crete,  and  from  it,  through  the  efforts  of  Augustas 
I  runic  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 

li'tin-  Protectant  Episcopal  Church.  Alexander  Jolly, 
ji  Scotland,  was  given  an  honorary  doctorate  in  1828, 
J  held  the  first  commencement  when  a  class  of  ten 
I  Kev.  Oliver  Hopson  still  survives  (18!Hi).  In  this 
lt.-<!  tin'  [f<n.  Isaac  E.  Crary,  first  president  of  the 
i  I  In-  Territory  and  Representative  in  Congress 
I  ■..:.■  .  mid  to  a  great  extent  the  organizer  of  tuat 
111  system.  In  1829  James  W.  Gordon,  governor  of 
l.iilrs  I).  1  lodges,  judge  and  Congressman  from  lilt 
John  It.  Ashe,  Congressman  from  Tennessee,  and 
111,  judge  of  Louisiana's  supreme  bench,  were  gnul- 
i  the  class  of  1S3I  was  the  Rt.  Kev.  Thomas  H. 


■ktikkmknt  OF   III8HOP   HROWNELL. 

Illrowucll  ii  tired  from  the  presidency  of  the  college, 
hit  attention  tohis  diocese.    He  was  the  father 
ui  any  one  man.     "  lie  had  watched  it*  progi  em 
iirssed  its  siieccss  with  delight."*    He  wastioru 
..October  V.*,  177H.     In  1804  he  graduated  with  tiie 
riin.H  College  and  was  a  professor  there  for  some 
■  ■d  in    ISl'.i   to   the  bishopric  from  a  position  in 
York,  and  continued  to  till  the  episcopal  office 
v  13,  WftV     His  previous  experience  in  teaching 
•  position  of  president,  which  be  tilled,  "ruling  In 
aimer,  and  by  Ins  thorough  knowledge  and  love 
|i-  kindly  treatment,  bridging  that  gulf  which  often 
..ii    professor  and  student."5     Another  writer* 

..u.l   -jiiiiii.-tric.il.  ilcvout   without  being  ImpM- 

(  finii.  .1.  linn  jhi.1  j-rt  witboilt  obstinacy.     He  had  ft. 

inilht.   ■  (cl-'iii'-iit  tli.it  «u  rart'ly  nt  fnnlt,  amoral  cbarao- 
II  .1    ,  mIi^imti  . ■jlm,  iipiaiilr,  tea],  nml  ulncpre. 

in  tl..  Honlsofthe  iii.itt.M'hosen  for  the  college  be 

.     \l.  FJ  •* 

f'ltgUrul  W*l;  ./ii>.-.  Mav.  1**>',  ji.HU 

l.y.  Vkvttk  m  i  "Tin.  Hi.  ut.  ii.  ir.i 

I  ii.  i  oims.licul,  II,  1«MMI,  J:flt. 

L...  »..  Ml 

||.  i  luk. 
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On  November  11, 1860,  a  statue  of  him,  designed  and  modeled  by 
Ives  in  Borne  and  cast  in  bronze  at  Munich,  was  unveiled  on  the  Trinity 
campus.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  15  feet  high,  of  Quincy  granite,  is 
itself  10  feet  6  inches  high,  and  cost  $25,000.  The  good  bishop  is 
represented  in  his  episcopal  robes;  his  left  hand  clasps  a  prayer-book; 
his  right  hand  is  outstretched  towards  the  college  he  loved,  invoking 
perpetual  benedictions  upon  it  from  heaven.1 

PRESIDENT  N.   S.   WHEATON  (1831-1837). 

Upon  Bishop  BrownelFs  retirement,  it  was  natural  that  such  "an 
early,  steadfast,  and  liberal  friend  of  the  institution  "  as  Dr.  Wheaton 
should  be  chosen  president.2  He  had  been  one  of  the  original  corpora- 
tors and  was  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  before  being  called  to 
bepresident.  A  graduateof  Ynlein  1814,  he  taught  and  studied  theology 
and  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1S19.  During  his  pastorate  in  Hart- 
ford he  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  handsome  church.  He  served  as 
president  for  six  years  and  then  left  to  accept  a  call  to  a  church  in 
New  Orleans.3  During  his  presidency  the  college  prospered.  Two  pro- 
fessorships were  partly  endowed,  one,  the  nobart  Professorship  in  1835, 
with  $20,000  from  citizens  of  New  York.  Of  this,  Trinity  Church  gave 
$5,000  for  five  scholarships.  A  little  earlier,  the  Seabury  Professorship 
was  also  endowed  with  the  same  amount,  $20,000. 

Dr.  Wheaton  established  a  preparatory  school  in  connection  with 
Washington  College  and  adorned  and  beautified  the  grounds.4  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  college,  it  was  very 
valuable  to  the  Protestaut  Episcopal  Church  because  of  the  young5  men 
sent  ont  into  its  ministry. 

In  1844  Rev.  Dr.  Wheaton  resigned  his  church,  and  after  a  year 
spent  in  Europe  he  returned  to  Hartford  with  broken  health.  A  few 
years  later  ho  retired  to  Marbledale,  his  native  place,  and  being  a  bach- 
elor with  ample  means  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  church  there. 
In  March,  1862,  he  died,  leaving  Trinity  College  $10,000  for  a  chapel 
and  a  residuary  legacy,  which  amounted  to  as  much  more,  for  the  gen- 
eral fund.     In  speaking  ot  his  death  Bishop  Williams  said: 

For  myself,  I  deairo  always  to  rem<»iuher  him  us  I  first  kmaw  him,  when  ho  occu- 
pied the  presidency  of  tho  college,  as  tho  clear  and  able  expounder  of  tho  word  of 
God,  the  patient  and  accurate,  instructor,  t ho  well-balanced  Christian  man,  carry- 
ing under  a  reserved  and  sometimes  <  old  exterior  an  unselfish,  warm,  and  generous 
heart.* 


1  Memorial  of  proceedings  at  unveiling  of  statue. 
■New  England  Magazine,  May,  l>*s»»t  p.  H>:t. 
'IJeardsley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  u,  41*0. 
'Hrockicviby,  College  Hook,  p.  267. 
•Beardsley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  u,  2*.*4. 
•Beardaley,  Church  in  Connecticut,  II,  426,427. 
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IvaansEKT  silas  tottkk  (1837-1848). 


Wlniilon  K-ft  Hie  college,  Bev.  Silas  Totten,  ».  ».,' 
u  <  iillcgo  in  1R-10  and  professor  of  mathematics  and 
in  Washington  College  since  1833,  was  chosen  pres- 
:i  bficl  "proved  himself  eminently  successful  in  his 
pgtetc  instruction,"*  and  during  bis  presidency  a 
,imh>  «as  raised  for  tuition  liy  means  of  a  subscription 
m  diocese  I'tider  his  presidency  also,  the  citizens  of 
cpnd  dormitory  in  1H4.">.     This  was  called  lirownell 

si  president.3     He   also   secured   the    endowment 

the  Keabury  professorship  fund  from  Nathan  W ar- 
il under  him  the  college*  received  its  present 
i  hi  August  2,  1848,  ho  resigned  his  presidency  and 

at  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  belles  let  tree, 
lli.im  and  Mary  College,  Virginia.  There  be  em- 
it preparing  a  history  of  that  venerable  institution.* 

chancellor  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  which  post  he 
r.  liitten  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  October  7,1875. 


TKIMTY  I'OLLKtlK. 

on  of  the  corporation,  acting  at  the  desire  of  the 
ii  .•  changed  Die  name  of  the  institution  from  Wash- 
Urge.  This  change  was  to  avoid  confusion  arising 
tc  u  "<rc  other  Washing  toll  colleges  in  the  United 
brtviT  the  faith  of  its  founders  and  their  zeal  for 
ii'il  honor  ol'  the  otic,  holy,  and  undivided  Trinity,"7 
i.'  college  a  name,  which  at  Cambridge,  England,' 
i  latcdwith  sound  learning."  At  the  same  time,  the 
/.i  <\  into  a  house  of  convocation  and  made  "acon- 
n.  .iil.-inii-  l-mly."'  The  trustees  also  organized  the 
ashtiug  i,r  six  senior  and  nix.  junior  fellows,*  who 
m  t-.  apiHiintcd  liy  the  corporation,  and  to  them  is 
ntciidcmv  i<r  tlic  strictly  academic  business  ot  the 

urnti'.n  r.>ii>ists  "of  the  fellows  and  professors  of 
i  .ill  pi'iMiu-i  whii  have  received  any  academic de- 


,rp«rSli..n:  junior  fellow* 
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gree  whatever  in  (he  same,  except  sueli  as  may  lawfully  be  deprived  of 
their  privileges/*  and  it  transacts  sueh  business  as  the  trustees  lay 
before  it1 

From  1849  to  1889,  the  bishop  of  the  Protestaut  Episcopal  Church  was 
made  ex  officio  chancellor  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
official  hierarchy  was  completed  by  a  board  of  visitors,  first  appointed 
in  1859.  Iu  1857  trustees  from  other  States  than  Connecticut  were 
admitted,  and  in  1883  the  charter  was  amended  so  that  three  of  the 
trustees  might  be  elected  by  the  alumni.2 

SOCIAL    LIFE    PREVIOUS  TO   1850. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  college  many  Southern  students  came 
and  imparted  a  different  influence  from  that  at  most  New  England 
colleges.3  As  early  as  1834  there  was  a  student  corps  known  as  the 
Washington  College  Archers,  who  paraded  in  black  and  white  uniforms 
on  the  Hartford  green  and  made  excursions  to  Springfield.  The 
sophomores,  as  in  every  other  college,  attended  to  the  burniug  of  conic 
sections;  the  juniors  had  their  exhibition;  the  seniors  their  class  day, 
modeled  on  Harvard's.  Commencements4  down  to  1875  were  held  in 
Christ  Church,  and  after  Bishop  Krowuell  became  old  the  commence- 
ment processions  on  their  way  to  church  always  passed  his  house  and 
the  band  played  "Auld  Lang  Syne.'' 

One  of  the  characters  of  the  college  was  Prof.  Jim,  an  old  negro 
janitor  who  served  the  college  over  fifty  years  and  of  whom  the  stu- 
dents made  much.5 

Iu  Juuc,  1845,  the  Beta  of  Connecticut  of  the  venerable  <P  B  K  fra- 
ternity was  established  at  Trinity.  It  still  prospers  and  takes  the  first 
ooe  third  of  the  class  in  scholarship.  Of  late  years  an  imitation  of 
t  B  K  has  sprung  up  at  Trinity.  The  name  of  this  society  is  K  B  *, 
its  motto:  <•  Probability  the  Guide  of  Life,"  and  its  membership  the  last 
third  of  the  class. 

In  1832  a  local  society,  known  as  <I>  h\  was  founded  with  the  mystic 
motto  "  Di  Chado."  In  1S77  it  became  a  chapter  of  the  A  A  $  frater- 
nity, and  ranks  high  among  the  secret  societies  at  Trinity,  It  owns  a 
superb  site  on  Vernon  street,  near  the  college  buildings,  on  which  it  has 
lately  built  an  elegant  chapter  house.  Its  old  rival,  the  local  society 
of  B  By  was  founded  in  1S42.  It  adopted  the  same  i>olicy  as  tf>  A",  and 
became  a  chapter  of  the  W  T fraternity  in  1880.  It  possesses  a  fine 
chapter  honse  on  Washington  street,  to  which  the  only  drawback  is  its 
distance  from  the  college. 


•Scribner'H,  xi,  GO!.    Title  climbed  to  A  shot  i  at  inn  <>f  the.  Alnnini  in  1883. 

s Catalogues  of  Trinity  College. 

'Scribncr's,  xi,  C04. 

4 For  iobo  time  these  vera  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  August. 

•Scribner's,  xi,  606. 
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In  1833  the  library  of  the  college  contained  5,000  volumes;  those  of 
the  societies  2,500  more.'  In  1840  tuition  was  $33  annually;  board  for 
the  thirty-nine  weeks  of  the  year,  $85;  room  rent,  $19.50.  Of  the  115 
alumni  up  to  that  time  42  had  become  ministers."  The  number  of 
students  did  not  greatly  increase;  but  many  fine  men  were  graduated. 
The  class  of  1.S32  contained  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Beardsley,  the  church 
historian;  the  Eev.  John  W,  French,  professor  at  West  Point;  the  lion. 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Congressman  from  South  Carolina;  and  the  Hon. 
John  S.  Phelps,  governor  of  Missouri.  A  year  later  were  graduated 
the  Hon.  Robert  W.  NichoUa,  supreme  court  judge  in  Louisiana  j  t  he 
Hon.  I.  Nevett  Steele,  LL,  D.,  minister  to  Venezuela;  and  the  Rev.  C. 
M.  Butler,  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Divinity  School. 

In  1834  were  graduated  the  Rev.  William  I!.  Ashley,  professor  in  the 
Haehota  Theological  School,  and,  a  year  later,  the  late  Archbishop 
Bayley  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
necticut. In  1837  Dr.  Pliny  A,  Jewett,  of  the  Tale  Medical  School, 
and  the  Rev.  Abner  Jackson,  later  president  of  Trinity,  graduated. 
Robi'ft  B.  Pah-bairn,  president  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  and  Judge 
Dwight  W.  Pardee,  of  Connecticut,  were  members  of  the  class  of  1840. 
The  Rev.  T.  R.  Pynchon,  later  president  of  Trinity;  Henry  H.  Erownell, 
"the  battle  laureate  of  America;"  and  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Harris,  Con- 
gressman from  Illinois,  were  graduated  in  1841.  In  1843  were  gradu- 
ated the  Rev.  T.  S.  Preston,  vicar-General  of  New  York;  Judge  W.  E. 
Curtis,  of  New  York;  the  Revs.  J.  W.  Bradin  and  F.  J.  Clerc,  both 
rectors  of  Burlington  College.  Bishop  J.  A.  Paddock,  of  Washington, 
is  an  alumnus  of  184.5,  and  J.  B.  Wakefield,  Congressman  from  Minne- 
sota, were  graduated  with  Malcolm  Douglass,  president  of  Norwich 
University,  Leonard  Kip,  and  the  Hon.  H.  .J.  Scudder,  Congressman 
from  New  York,  in  1840.  In  1848  Bishop  B.  H.  Paddock,  of  Massa- 
chusctts,  was  graduated. 

VUKSUIKNT   JOHN   WILLIAMS    (1848-'53). 

Tli  is  venerable  man,  now  the  senior  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  was  less  than  31  years  of  age  when  chosen  president,  ha 
nig  been  born  at  Decrficld,  Mass.,  August  30, 1817.  He  had  spent  f 
first  two  years  of  his  collegiate  life  at  Harvard,  but  then  eaine  to  W'-.r-h 
iugton  College  and  graduated  there  in  1835.  He  had  already  "  given 
ample  promise  of  extraordinary  abilities,"  aud  was,  October  20,  1851, 
consecrated  assistant  bishop  of  Connecticut.  The  library  fund  i 
Increased  and  the  course  of  instruction  developed  during  his  adminis- 
tration.    He  also  gave  theological  instruction,  from  which  grew  the 
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Berkeley  Divinity  School.  As  the  cares  of  his  diocese  increased  and 
the  new  divinity  school  at  Middletown  needed  his  presence,  he  resigned 
his  presidency  of  Trinity  in  1853.1 

PRESIDENT   DANIEL   R.   GOODWIN  (1853-'60). 

During  this  presidency  the  Scovill  Professorship  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Science  was  founded,  for  which  J.  L,  M.  Scovill  gave  $10,000, 
his  brother,  W*  H-  Scovill,  $5,000,  and  Scovill  M.  Buckingham  $3,000. 
In  1856  Mrs.  Sarah  Gregor  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  founded  the  Brownell 
professorship.  John  P.  Elton  gave  $5,000  for  the  library,  and  a  special 
effort  to  add  $100,000  to  the  college's  permanent  fund  was  crowned  with 
success,  nearly  the  whole  amount  being  from  Connecticut  men.3  Dr. 
Goodwin  is  described  as  "  preeminent  as  a  logician  and  a  man  of  high 
scholarly  attainments." 3  He  was  born  in  North  Berwick,  Me.,  April  12, 
1811,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1832,  and  ^as  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages there  from  1835  to  1853.  From  1860  to  1868  he  was  provost  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  1865  professor  of  systematic 
theology  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia. 
President  Goodwin  died  in  April,  1890. 

PRESIDENT   SAMUEL  KLIOT   (lSOO-^). 

The  next  president  was  born  December  22, 1821,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1839.  He  is  described  as  a"  gentleman  of  marked  intel- 
lectual and  social  culture/' 3  The  civil  war,  occurring  during  his  term 
of  office,  crippled  the  college  by  depriving  it  of  its  Southern  students. 
8ince  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  he  has  been  principal  of  the 
girl's  high  school  at  Boston,  Mass.,  from  1872  to  1876,  and  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools  in  that  city  from  1878  to  1880. 

PRESIDENT   JOHN   1*.    KERFOOT  (1864-'0G). 

Bishop  Kerfoot  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  1, 1816,  and  was 
brought  to  this  country  when  3  years  old.  lie  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  was  president  of  St.  James  College,  Maryland, 
from  1842  to  1864,  when  lie  came  to  Trinity.  In  1866  he  was  chosen 
the  first  bishop  of  Pittsburg  and  resigned  his  presidency.  He  died 
July  10,  1881. 

PROF.  JOHN  BROCKLESIIV,   LL.  I).,  ACTING   PRESIDENT  (l866-'67). 

Prof,  Brocklesby,  who  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  from  1842  to  lrtX2.  acted  as  president  for  the  next  year.   He 
born  iu  West  Bromwieh,  England,  October  8, 1811,  and  died  in 

'New  England  Magazine,  May,  1X88,  p.  404;  College  Hook,  ]>.  268. 
*  Beardslcy  Church  in  Connecticut,  n,  382. 
'College  Book,  p.  268. 
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,  UBOl     He  graduated  at  Yale  iu  1835,  studied  law, 

in  Ml  ;il ma  mater,  ami  tbcu  was  called,  after  begin- 

•flaw,  to  liis  lifelong  position.     Prot.  Hart  iu  his  coin- 

lU  delivered  before  the  alumni  said  lie  was  "  faithful 

cry  duty,  a  kind  and  sympathetic  friend  of  the  stn- 

id  earnest  counsellor  of  his  colleagues,  au  honored  and 

:i."     His  long  connection  with  Trinity  made  him  "  cs- 

be  aluiuijj  for  many  kind  qualities  of  bead  and  heart."1 

•RKHIliKNT   ABNER   JACKSON    (1867-'74). 

ksnn,  (he  only  one  who  has  died  in  office,  was  born  at 
i.,  Kovembcr  4,  1811.  Ue  studied  first  at  Washington 
Ivauia,  and  then  at  Washington  (Trinity)  College,  Con- 
adualed  from  the  latter  in  IS.'} 7.  He  was  professor  of 
physics  fioiu  1840  to  1858,  when  Ue  was  chosen  presi- 
['ollege.  From  thence  lie  was  recalled,  as  president  of 
,  and  died  in  Hartford  April  19,  1874.  His  adminis- 
■'■  ilii;ill>  a  successful  one.  He  was  "  a  determined  and 
I  grenl  breadth  of  intellect  and  liberal  culture;  he 

illcil  to  occupy  the  position  lie  had  tilled  with  marked 
and  wil  h  manners  most  affable1  and  winning.  Through 
In  ran. ii  loon-  identified  with  Hartford  and  was  at  the 
ng  itself  favorably  felt  among  similar  institutions  with 
the  president  cultivated  the  most  friendly  terms,"* 
■  «  on  a  marked  increase  in  students,  the  number  reach- 
l.r>t  time  in  1871-72.  In  1SC!>  the  statue  of  Bishop 
r.tnly  .s|Htki-n  of,  was  given  by  (lordon  W.  Burn  ham, 
•  wm-in-Uiw.  In  1S71  Mr.  Chester  Adams,  of  Ilnrtford, 
tltont  Id&JMW.  the  largest  gift  from  any  individual  up 
Under  bis  presidency,  the  site  of  the  college  was 
himself  wul  tn  England,  where  be  secured  elaborate 


U'nili.ni,  the  trustees  accepted  the  offer  of 
i  wedied  t>>  buy  the  college  campus  fur  a  large 
in  tin'  State  as  a  site  for  the  uewcapito).    The 

i i  upy  fur  Mime  live  or  six  years  so  much 

wild  not  be  cssary  to  remove.     In  1873  a 

tie  irimi  the  old  campus,  was  purchased.  This 
,  a  lidge  of  trap  running  southward  from  the 
•  i-ity;  on  the  west,  '•  beyond  iiu  escarpment 
rh  away"  to  far  oil hills. 


.,  i'.  OM;   lullrge  llouk,  p.  I 


.-«»1 
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The  design  is  intended  to  bo  symmetrical  and  does  not  strain  for 
effect.  "  The  style  is  simple  in  character  and  free  from  excessive  orna- 
mentation, presenting  picturesque  effects  by  boldness  of  detail  and 
grouping  of  prominent  features,  as.  well  as  the  introduction  of  emblem- 
atical sculpture  at  objective  points."  The  original  plans  made  by 
Mr.  Burgess,  the  eminent  English  architect,  were  intended  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  college  for  all  coming  time.  Mr.  J.  H.  Kimball,  of  Hartford, 
was  sent  abroad  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  minutiae  of  the  work,  and 
several  changes  in  the  plan  were  made;  among  them  were  a  change  from 
four  to  three  quadrangles.  The  design  was  to  have  a  great  quadrangle, 
flanked  by  a  smaller  one  for  students  on  the  north  and  another  for  pro* 
fessors  on  the  south.  The  north  quadrangle  was  to  contain  a  chapel 
and  dining  hall;  the  south,  a  library  and  museum.  On  the  west  side 
were  to  be  blocks  of  buildings  for  dormitory  and  lecture  rooms.  A 
theater  for  public  occasions  was  to  bo  on  the  north  side  of  the  north 
quadrangle  aud  the  observatory  in  a  tower  in  the  northwest  corner.1 

The  grounds  were  laid  out  by  Fred.  Law  Olmsted  and  ground  broken 
July  1, 1875.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  great  mass  of  build- 
ings eoold  be  built  at  once,  and  only  the  west  side  of  the  great u  quad  n 
is  completed.  The  architecture  is  in  the  French  secular  Gothic  style; 
the  material  of  the  buildings,  brown  Portland  stone,  trimmed  with 
white  Ohio  sandstone.* 

progress — 1 849-74. 

Among  the  students  during  this  period  were,  in  the  class  of  1849,  Dr. 
O.  A.  Lindsley,  of  the  Yale  Medical  School;  in  that  of  1851,  the  Hon. 
C.  J.  Hoadley,  State  librarian  of  Connecticut,  and  Governor  0.  C.  Van- 
Zandt,  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1852,  Bishop  John  W.  Beckwith,  of  Georgia, 
was  graduated,  as  was  Bishop  David  B.  Knickerbocker,  of  Indiana,  a 
year  later.  Another  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Scarborough,  of  New 
Jersey,  is  an  alumnus  of  1854,  and  the  class  of  1857  adds  still  another  in 
Bishop  William  W.  Niles,  of  New  Hampshire,  called  to  his  present  post 
from  the  chair  of  Latin  in  Trinity.  The  Rev.  E.  C.  Bolles  is  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1855  and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Mallory  of  that  of  1858,  as  are  Dr. 
James  E.  Hears,  of  Philadelphia,  the  late  Prof.  H.  II.  Prince,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Vibbert,  formerly  of  theBerkely 
Divinity  School.  The  first  professor  of  Trinity  to  die  in  office  was  the 
Eev.  E.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  class  of  1859.  One  of  his  associates  says  of 
him,  "the  brilliancy  and  enthusiuMui  of  his  genius  was  only  equaled  by 
his  untiring  devotion  to  duty.**3  Other  graduates  of  note  before  1800 
were  John  F.  Mines,  better  known  as  Felix  Oldboy,  of  the  class  of 
1854,  Prof.  A.  A.  Benton,  of  the  University  of  the  Routh,  and  Pre*.  E. 

1  Report  Committee  on  Education,  1874,  p.  48;  College  Book,  p.  273 

•New  England  Magazine,  May,  18W>f  p.  407. 

•Perry  American  Episcopal  Church  (Prof.  S.  liaxt),  11,538,547. 
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lie         ional  Deaf  Mute  College  of  Washington,  In 
.  Win.  Hamersley,  of  the  Connecticut  courts,  in  18JML 
I  K.  V.  Stoddard,  M.  D.,  professor  in  the  Buf- 

Nil,  : l  r . ■  i  a  year  later  another  physician  became  an 
.  Cowling,  professor  at  the  Louisville  Medical  School. 
L.  Peck,  formerly  professor  in  the  University  of 
years  Inter,  the  ltev.  C.  T,  Olmsted,  formerly  pro 
'.i  College.  The  ltev.  Samuel  Hart,  profctsor  of 
.  is  said  to  be  the  highest  authority  on  liturgy  In 
opal  Church  and  to  whom  the  author  is  indebted 
l  graduate  of  1806. 

Me  *  In)  have  been  on  the  faculty  graduated  in  three 
•  Rev.  Henry  Ferguson  in  1808,  G.  O.  Holbrooke 
.  P.  H.  Luther  in  1870. 

Jpoksne,  was  graduated  in  1804;  Bish  Nichols, 
tl;  Prof.  J.  II.  Barbour,  of  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
|  E.  M.  Hyde,  of  Lehigh,  in  1873. 
lain.d  much  the  name.1  The  E  Chapter  of  die  J  V 
latilish.-d  ;.t  Trinity  in  1850.  They  have  flourished 
i  hapi-1  like  chapterhouse  of  granite  near  the  college, 
wn  at  Trinity  from  1869  to  187C.  As  to  athletic*, 
l-ly,  anil  iu  1858  sent  a  crew  to  a  regattaatWorcester, 
in.  Harvard,  and  Vale.  In  1873  it  had  a  crew  in 
■e  at  Springlleld,  and  again  iu  1874  al  Saratoga. 
■w  died  while  in  training,  and  so  Trin  did  Dot 
■,  rowing  has  entirely  died  out,  as  the  college  has 
i  n  ■  river.3 

\\  al  an  early  date,  railed  the  Cabinet, and  tbe  Tab 
ttflHl  as  a  monthly.  A  smith  it  proved  successful, 
■  biweekly.     It  is  noted  tor  its  sprightly  Terse. 

wvi'  i.  it.  rvM'imx  (1874-'S3). 

in  New  Haven.  January  11',  1K!3,  and  gradu- 

r !  i : i i : >- j  College  in  1841.  He  studied  theology 
i-  years,  and  from  1851  to  the  time  of  his  becom- 
i  Si'ovill  professor  at  Trinity.  He  was  chosen 
7,  |>*71.  and  at  once  -'entered  vigorously  upon 
j  ■  i  ■  eolleL'c  with  a  new  bome."'  Ho  held  office 
ignnl.  but  .oiitiiines  to  hold   the  chair  of  moral 
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NEW  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878  two  blocks  of  buildings  were  dedicated. 
They  bear  the  names  of  two  of  the  old  buildings,  Jarvis  and  Seabury 
halls,  and  were  erected  as  parts  of  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
Under  Dr.  Pynchon's  direction  the  plans  had  been  modified  so  that 
these  buildings  might  be  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  the  college, 
and  in  them  provision  was  made  for  lecture  rooms,1  chapel,  library,  and 
cabinet,  as  well  as  for  students'  rooms.  Jarvis  Hall  contains  44  suites 
of  rooms  for  students  and  junior  professors.  Each  suite  consists  of  three 
rooms,  a  study  and  two  bedrooms,  and  runs  through  the  building, 
thus  giving  plenty  of  air  and  light.'  Jarvis  Hall  is  three  stories  high 
and  divided  into  sections  by  brick  party  walls.3  Therooms  have  cheer- 
ful fireplaces.  Seabury  Hall  contains  the  lecture  rooms,  which  are 
44  finished,  as  is  all  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  in  ash  and  with  massive 
Ohio- stone  mantelpieces,79  the  chapel,  and  other  public  rooms.  The 
chapel  is  arranged  choirwise  and  has  accommodations  for  200;  it  is 
adorned  with  handsome  woodwork,  and  is  provided  with  a  fine  organ. 
The  museum  contains  a  full  set  of  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  a  large  col- 
lection of  mounted  skeletons,  and  cases  filled  with  minerals  and  shells. 
The  library  contains  34,000  books  and  22,000  pamphlets,  and  to  it  large 
and  valuable  additions  have  lately  been  made,  so  that  a  special  build- 
ing will  soon  bo  needed.  The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  were 
in  Seabury  Hall*  till  five  years  ago.  During  Dr.  Pynchon's  presidency 
the  fund  of  Trinity  received  a  large  increase  from  Col.  C.  H.  Northam,  of 
Hartford.  He  endowed  a  professorship  with  950,000  in  1882,  gave 
$75,000  for  the  general  fund,  and  built  Northam  towers,  connecting  the 
two  halls,  in  the  same  year.  Xortliam  towers  are  four  stories  high  and 
contain  students9  apartments. 

PRESIDENT  G.  W.  SMITH  (1883).4 

The  president  now  holding  office,  the  liev.  George  W.  Smith,  was 
born  at  Gatskill,  N.  Y.,  November  21, 1836,  and  graduated  from  liobart 
College  in  1857.  He  taught,  studied  theology,  and,  during  the  civil 
war,  was  clerk  in  the  Navy  Department.  From  18G5  to  1871,  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  U .  S.  Navy,  and  from  1871  till  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  a  pastor.  On  taking  office,  he 
was  "  welcomed  to  his  duties  with  much  enthusiasm." 

Both  in  1873  and  in  1878  two  men  had  received  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  science;  but,  with  those  exceptions,  all  graduates  had  gone 
through  the  regular  academic  course.    In  1884,  however,  considerable 


■New  England  Magazine,  May,  1X86,  p.  405. 

■New  England  Magazine,  May,  1XS6,  p.  407. 

■College  Hook,  p.  274. 

*  In  1888  ho  waa  chosen  aoeUtaiit  bUuop  of  Ohio,  bat  *1fr?Hnird. 
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Presideut  Tot  tea  and  Prof.  Duiicau  L.  Stewart/  both  from  Union, 
caused  great  attention  to  bo  paid  to  political  economy,  constitutional 
history,  and  international  law.  Bishop  Williams  brought  in  greater 
attention  to  classics  and  made  the  study  of  languages  receive  equal 
attention  with  that  given  to  philosophy  and  science.  President  Good- 
win gave  an  impetus  to  modern  languages;  President  Eliot  to  history; 
President  Jackson  to  philosophy.  Within  the  last  four  years  in  Presi- 
dent Smith's  administration,  the  number  of  elective  courses  has  been 
gieatly  increased,  and  now  about  two-fifths  of  the  work  of  tho  Juniors 
and  three-ilfths  of  the  work  of  the  Seniors  is  in  electivo  studies. 

In  ISSoj  Louis  M.  Chocseinan,  ni.  d.,  professor  of  physics,  died,  after 
a  service  of  two  years.  This  brilliant  and  short-lived  scholar  was  the 
second  of  the  faculty  to  die  in  office.2 

Examinations  for  admission  to  Trinity  are  held  at  Hartford,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  The  re- 
quirements for  the  course  in  arts  consist  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  English.  For  the  courses  in  letters  and  science  and  in  letters  alone 
they  are  similar,  with  the  omission  of  Greek.  For  the  course  in 
science,  no  Greek  and  less  Latin  are  required,  but  the  amount  of  math- 
ematics and  English  is  increased  and  history  of  the  United  States  is 
added. 

The  first  recitation  on  Monday  morning,  throughout  the  course,  is 
devoted  to  religious  studies.  The  courses  of  study  are  comprehensive 
and  thorough,  and  in  additiou  to  the  required  amount,  certain  volun- 
tary studies  are  provided,  with  very  good  results.  The  year  begins 
about  the  middle  of  September  and  closes  with  commencement  in  the 
end  of  June.  There  is  a  Christmas  recess  of  two  or  throe  weeks  and  a 
spring  one  of  ten  days.  Honors  are  given  to  students  who  receivo  an 
average  of  nine-tenths  in  the  marks  for  their  course. 

A  list  of  students  attaining  the  honor  grade  in  any  college  year  is 
published  in  the  catalogue  of  tho  following  year,  and  a  student  attain- 
ing the  honor  grade  in  all  his  studies  throughout  the  college  course 
receives  the  title  of  Optimus.  Students  whose  marks  during  the  course 
amount  to  75  per  cent  of  those  attainable,  receive  appointments  for 
commencement. 

TKIN1TY   OF   TO-DAY. 

The  college  library  now  has  a  fund  of  some  $30,000.  Tuition  is  $100, 
room  rent  from  $25  to  $100.  Students  in  need  of  assistance  receivo  aid 
from  beneficiary  funds,  there  being  some  fifty  of  such  scholarships. 
There  is  also  a  free  loan  library,  endowed  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Jacocks,  of  the 

•Professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  jihilottophy,  1*83-1855,  and  emeritus  till  hU 
dHUh  in  1880. 
•  Perry  American  Episcopal  Church,  n,  538-047. 
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fltgret  of  M.  A.  is  given  in  course  after  three 
»  giving  evidence  of  advanced  work, 
■est  prize  was  founded  by  Miles  A.  Tut  tie,  of  Hart- 
|  £30  am|  is  given  for  the  best  essay  on  a  prescribed 
ul  jiri7.es  of  $30  and  $20  are  given  fur  theses  on  sub- 
i,  in  continuance  of  a  custom  began  by  the  literary 
lOdalfl  yearly  fur  writing  and  pronouncing  English 
i*  given  fur  the  best  "  version "  into  English  of  a 
J  declamation  of  it.  Other  prizes  are  given  of  $26  for 
lat hematic*,  $.'Jj  and  $-'5  for  history,  $15  and  $10  for 
Mrs.  i  iimes  (iiiod win,  in  18S5,  founded  two  Greek 
\i  135,  and  Dr.  Charles  I).  Scuddcr  and  Edward  M. 
>rk  City,  have  offered  an  English  literature  prize  of 
flSSShM  provided  for  prizes  in  the  modern  languages. 
|  daughter  of  bishop  Brownell  has  by  a  legacy 

«  scholarships  in  memory  of  her  husband,  having 
|  of  about  $000.     During  the  past  year  provision 

fellowship  by  a  legacy  of  810,000  from  Henry  B. 

lat  Trinity  is  very  pleasant,  as  all  the  students  IIyb 
liii.ii!  club  gives  several  dances  during  the  winter,  too 
-ts  in  neighboring  towns,  the  athletic  association 
|itl>iiil  and  baseball  are  played,  and  plays  given  In  the 
1  1879  the  I.  .V,  Chapter  of  J.  A'.  A.  was  founded  at 
e  fraternities  there  then.  To  these  have  been  added 
ir.  chapters  of  the  i'.  ././.and  •I'.I'.J. 
itdctil  fell  off  just  before  President  Smith's  accea- 
|.-7.'  1  mt  Ofl  in  ls-Sl.1     Now,  however,  they  have  greatly 

nt  to  l-J  i  1S0l'-!i;1|,     When  the  last  qninqaennial 

led  ill  L*»0.  1.IO0  had  received  degrees  from  Trinity, 
I  l»-eii  Honorary.  <  If  the  alumni,  uuniliering  1,003  in  all, 
f  354  had  become .  ■lergyuieu. 

•  of  InMtcrtioii  unites  the  ennservntism  of  e*i>crieuce 
be   ii.  id-  of  modern  scholarship,  all  under  the 

t   pdigious  nurture;  her  well-storked  library 

rith  her  unrivaled  accommodations  for  students, 
irk.  ou  that  she  is  iu  reality  as  well  as  in  name,  in 
mi  mix  i  -  :n  well  as  in  her  profession,  a  home  for 
site  and  -nrroundiiigs  are  attractive,  its  students 
Illation  bftu.-eti   lea. her   mid   scholar  peculiarly  ind- 
ite prewill  vigoi.ms  management  ami  able  faculty,  a 
ii.-  dentin. -1  for  Trinity  College. 
J        y  miuiKts  t.f  President  (1.  \V.  Smith,  Hobart    pro* 
|y-i<--.  the    Rev.  T.  IE.  i'yiielion,  Itrownell  professor  of 
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moral  philosophy;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Ilart,  professor  of  Latin 5  the  Rev. 
I.  T.  Beck  with,  professor  of  Greek;  the,  Eev.  F.  S.Luther,  Seabury 
professor  of  mathematics  ami  astronomy;  the  Re  v.  Henry  Ferguson, 
Kortham  professor  of  history  and  political  science;  Charles  F.  Johnson, 
professor  of  English  literature;  the  Rev.  John  J.  McCook,  professor  of 
modern  languages;  Win.  L.  Robb,  professor  of  physics;  R.  B.  Riggs, 
Scovill  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  science. 

Among  the  lecturers  is  Charles  Dudley  Warner  on  English  literature. 
Recent  alumni  are  Judge  Joseph  Buftington  of  the  U.  S.  Court,  and 
W.  £•  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1875,  Richard  E. 
Burton,  in  1883,  and  Prof.  C  M.  Andrews,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  in 
1884. 

3063 17 


On  the  west  bank  of  She  Ooftneeiiea*  River  and  rising  high  on  Eer- 
■  ■y  it,  standi  the  pleasant  city  of  MMdletown,  embowered  in 
livi-i.  h  is  a  quiet  and  quaint  place  of  slow  growth,  bat  with  a  most 
charming  population  and  most  delightful  surroundings.  All  three  i 
the  Connecticut  colleges  have  lovely  sites,  but  "WesleyanTs  is  lovelies 
of  all.  About  150  feet  above  the  river  is  High  street,  and  on  this  BtM 
on  the  summit  of  OHO  of  the  terraces  are  the  buildings  of  Wesleyan 
From  the  top  of  Judd  Hall  the  eye  ranges  over  the  country  and  Bees  a 
Ujoat  exquisite  view,  Said  to  bo  the  finest  in  the  lovely  valley  of  th( 
Connecticut  south  of  Mount  Holyoke.  Across  the  river  is  Pm-thind, 
wiili  its  famous  quarries  furnishing  brownstone  for  city  houses,  uu 
tin;  whole  neighborhood  is  very  rich  in  minerals.* 

"THE   UEBBICAS    UTKKA  i:  V,    SCIENTIFIC,    AND    MILITARY    AOJJJEMT." 

[11  1S21,  dipt.  Aldeu  Partridge,  ivho  bad  formerly  been  superintend' 
ent  of  West  Point,  opened  this  institution  at  Middletown.     He  pur- 
Qbasfld  a  site  of  13  acres,  fronting  for  631  feet  on  High  street.     The  cur- 
riculum was  intended  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  the  citizens  becoming  interested  subscribed   liberal 
towards  it.     The  foundation  of  the  Lyceum3  was  laid  October  24,  iSi 
with  masonic  rites,  two  substantial  stone  buildings  were  erected, 
there  was  great  success  at  first.     On  August  22, 1825,  the  acadea 
opened  and  the  iirst  catalogue  showed  11)  officers  and  281   cadi 
nearly  every  State.     The  old  laboratory  of  Wesleyan   was  built  fori 
gun  house,  and  the  boarding  hall  was  also  erected  in  1825.     Thedisr 
pline    grow   lax,   complaints  of  disorderly  conduct  were   frequent  tbl 
number  of  students  fell  off,  and  an  attempt  in  1828  to  obtain  power  t 
give  degrees  tailed  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  legislature.     As  an 

of  thin,  ('apt.  Partridge  removed  the  academy  t<>  Norwich,  Per 

in  LS21I.'     His  departure  left  the  buildings  vacant  and  in  the  hands  I 
the  trustees,  by  whom  they  were  offered  for  sale. 


1  Hi ■■  ill  munitions  of  Wnsli-yaii  I'll i varsity  building  u: 

by  Mr.  II.  It.  Blavbaek,  dual  of  1890. 

'Collego  Book,  p.  301. 

»Kow,8iBM  1871,  South  Collage, 

133;  Field's  Middlosoi,  p.  103;  An 
p.  lux. 


i  from  photographs  fumishc 
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t  nf  the  Connecticut  River  and  rising  high  on  ter- 
Bids  the  pleasant  city  of  Middletown,  embowered  in 
ind  i|itnint  nlnj-e  of  slow  growth,  but  with  a  mint 
i  nl  mist  delightful  surroundings.  All  thren  of 
ige*  have  lovely  sites,  but  'Weslcyan's  in  loveliest 
t  uhnvc  the  river  is  High  street,  and  on  thirt  street 
B  (if  the  terraces  are  the  buildings  of  Weslej-an. 

|dd  Hall  tl ye  ranges  over  tlio  country  mol  see*  n 

■aid  to  be  the  finest  ill  tlio  lovely  valley  of  the 
it  Mount  llolvokc.  Across  the  river  is  Portland, 
.iriie.H  furnishing  brownstono  for  city  hntilTM,  ■■<! 
I I  is  very  rich  in  minerals,' 

III  liVllV.    Si'IKMIFIC,    AMI)    MILITAKV     A I '  AIIK  JI  V.n 

ileu  Partridge,  who  had  formerly  been  to.iitfriiiten.d 

■  >|uiiid  this  institution  at  Middle  town.     Uo  pnr- 

fronting  loillil  feetou  High  street.     The  cur 

lie  similar  i  o  thai  of  thoKiiittd  States  Military 

citizen*  beroiiiing   interested   subscribed    liberally 

itndaii fthe  Lyceum1  was  laid  October  J*.  MM, 

ii'i-lantial  slo-ie  buildings  were  erected,  and 
at  first.  On  August  22,  Iss.,  the  academy 
logo.-  showed  t:i  officers  and  ■-"*!  cadets  from 
I  ..1.1  laboratory  of  Wcslcyan  wm  bnllt  for  a 
ling  ball  was  also  erected  in  I  sj.'..  Tbcdi-wi 
MplaJlit-  of  di-oidi-ily  conduct  were  frequent,  the 
tl.  and  :i:i  aMeruiH  in  1*1'^  to  obtain  power  to 
five  lln-  a-venl  of  the  legislature.  As  a  result 
i.-uioved  i lie  academy  to  Norwich,  Vermont, 
li-fl    the  liiiildiugs  vacant  and  in  the  bands  of 


higra[>h-.inntliA*il 
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METHODIST    El'FOKTtt   I'UU    A.   COLLEGE. 

At  an  early  period  the  Methodists  of  the  United  States  founded 
Cokesbury  College,  named  from  the  two  bishops,  Coke  and  Asbury,  at 
Abingdon,  3rd.  Alter  its  disront immure  on  aeeonnt  of  the  burning 
of  the  buildings,  no  second  attempt  was  made  till  Asbury  College 
was  founded  at  Jhiltimore  in  ISlfi.  This  also  failed  soon  and  the 
Methodists  liad  no  institution  for  higher  education  under  their  control. 
Several  successful  Methodist  academies  were  in  operation  and  the  need 
of  something  higher  was  felt.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Military  Academy  after  Capt.  Partridge1  left  in  1820,  onoof  them  jokingly 
sa id  that  if  the  Methodists  were  thinking  of  founding  a  collego  they 
would  sell  them  their  buildings  tor  ?  1,000. 

This  chance  remark  was  told  to  the  Pev.  Laban  Clark,  d.  d.?  who  was 
in  Middletown  soon  thereafter.  With  an  instant  perception  of  the 
great  opportunity  thus  open,  he  at  once  notified  the  trustees  that  ho 
would  accept  the  oiler  and  be  responsible,  for  the  money  himself.  Fol- 
lowing up  this  far  seeing  determination  he  placed  the  proposals  of  the 
trustees  before  the  Xe\v  York  and  Xew  England  conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  urged  on  (hem  the  necessity  of  founding  a  col- 
lege and  the  opening  for  loan  ling  one  at  Middletown.  They  assented 
to  the  first  proposition,  and  the  two  conferences  appointed  a  joint  com- 
mittee, which,  following  the  plan  Trinity  had  adopted  a  few  years  be- 
fore, issued  a  circular  inviting  diOcrcut  towns  to  compete  by  subscrip- 
tions for  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  site  of  the  college.  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  when1  the  Methodists  already  had  a  flourishing 
academy,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  made  lil>eral  offers;  but  Middle-town's 
promises  were  more  than  any  of  the  others.  The  trustees  of  the  old 
academy  there  offered  the  buildings  and  nearly  1«*>  acres  of  land  as  a 
free  gilt  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  be  used  forever  for  a  college 
and  that  $40,001)  for  endowment  be  lir>t  raised.  The  proposition  was 
accepted  aud  citizens,  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Washington  College  some 
five  years  before,  raised  £18,000  before  the  end  of  1S20.  The  gift  of  the 
trustees  is  estimated  at  8.'>0.000,  ami  of  the  amount  raited  by  subscrip- 
tion $10,000  was  voted  in  town  meeting.  The  report  of  this  committee 
was  unanimously  accepted  by  the  conferences  iu  the  spring  of  1830,  and 
it  was  determined  to  constitute  the  board  of  trustees:  one- third  from 
each  of  the  two  conferences  and  one  third  from  the  trustees  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy.1 

WKSI.K1AN    rNiVKiUJITY.- 

Atthe  May  session  of  the  legislature  in  ls.'»l,  t  he  charter  of "  Wesleyan 
University"  was  granted.  The  property,  by  the  act  of  incorporation, 
18  vested   in  the  trustees,   and   these*  were  to   serve  for  life  or  good 

1  Wmfovaii  1*Direr»it.r  Aunuhi,  i.xxxi,  C«»llii*e  lti»ok.  |».  :sor». 

•Etlwanl  Cooko,  I).  !>.,  In  •'  Karly  School*  of  Mothodiim,"  hy  A.  \V.  dimming*,  pp. 
10M8U. 
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I  among  their  number.    The  election  of  Mia 

f  instruction,  and  determining  of  all  questions  of 

i  '    ie  wen'  vested  jointly  in  the  trustees  and  an 

ippoiuted  annually  by  the  Xcw  York  and 

•  -  .!iid  such  other  conferences  as  tdiouhl  after 

A  npeclal  provision  was  inserted  "thai  subscribing 

Uliall  never  be  a  condition  of  admission  to  students, 

Ability  to  the  president,  professors,  or  other  oflicers.™ 

p  of  t lie  J< lint  board  was  held  in  the  lyceum  on  August 

rear  In-fore  the  granting  of  the  charter.     1 1  was  then 

I  in  August,  1831,  and  to  have  in  the  meantime 

i  the  building,  conducted  by  Rev.  \V.  (.'.  l,arra- 

doin.     Other  regulations  were  modi-;  salaries  of 

q  fixed  in  May,  1831,  at  *S50  and  two-thirds  of  tlie 

j       the  total  did  not  exceed  #1,"i00.    The  -resident 

tuition  wits  to  be  $<>  fur  each  daily  study;  room 

[cording  to  location;  fee  for  graduation,  *"'.     It  was 

rge.s.     So  Kev.  Labau  Clark  saw  the  desire  of  his 

and  tin*  college  founded.     That  it  was  founded  vm 

i  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  his  prudence,  energy, 

me  wen;  fur  many  years  of  inestimable  value  iu  all 

I  corpora  tJoii.ni 

UDEST  WiMiril  1'IHK   (lXJl-'39). 

ing  of  the  joint  Ward.  Kev.  Wilbur  I'isk,  W.  D., 
v  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbruham,  was  choaeo 
institution,  which  he  served  with  faithfulness  till 
v  ftj,  INHi.  lie  had  been  ideutitled  with  theenter 
first,  and  littingly  lies  in  the  college  cemetery 
i  ~t  at  tin-  building,  two  years  before  bia  death, 
bom  -•!  HrnttldKim,  Vt.,  on  August  31,  1792,  WM 
ii  I  'ni  vet-sit. v  in  lSlo.  studied  law,  but  later  entered 
m  made  |iriuci|nil  of  the  Wilbruham  Academy  in 

could   hot   have  been  more  hupp)  than  it  wan  in 
•  lu-l    [-resident,"  says  l»r.  Field,  und    «e  echo  that 

i  found  a  rare   urii f  sweetness  mid  strength, 

abilities  and  -  a  umnati*s  delicacy  and  quickness  of 
|  *  as  large- and   ready,  his  temper  gentle  and 

ill  influence  ovei  the  students  great.    To  him  chiefly 
li-yan   sn-<e--tiilly  i-asM-d  through  its  first  years  of 
.. untie--  dillieiiliies.     lie  gave  the  best  energies  of 
]  to  the  College,  |>et  Coriuing  an  astonishing  amount  of 
■hie  in  health.     For  Wesley  an  he  traveled  ovar  the 

f-r»itV  JbiliaU.  IUIII,  Colleen  Hook,  ]i   Mil 
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Northern  and  Eastern  States  to  secure  an  endowment,  went  to  Europe 
to  procure  apparatus,  attended  personally  to  the  minutest  details  of 
management,  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  the  college  he  "in- 
fused something  of  his  own  calm  confidence  and  quiet  energy /*  When 
he  assumed  ofliee  he  was  already  known  outside,  as  well  as  within  the 
Methodist  church,  as  a  cultured  scholar,  an  able  thinker,  and  a  finished 
writer.and  speaker.  He  added  to  this  reputation  by  his  conduct  in  the 
presidency.  His  u  pure  and  lofty  piety"  and  his  winning  manners 
"drew  the  students  to  him  and  made  him  beloved,  while  his  tact  and 
prudence,  high  administrative  ability,  his  thorough  culture  and  exten- 
sive reputation,  and  his  untiring  efforts  M  for  Wesleyau  made  it  success- 
ful and  gave  it  character.  When  he  became  president,  he  found  the 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  u  all  eager  to  establish  a  college,  but 
none  knowing  how  that  was  to  be  done  andTew  of  them  having  any  very 
intelligent  idea  of  a  college  at  all."  Consequently  it  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  him  to  determine  the  course  of  study  and  to  perfect  the 
details  of  administration,  both  of  which  he  did  well,  lie  made  modern 
languages  and  physical  sciences  more  important  than  in  most  other 
colleges  of  the  period,  thus  anticipating  in  some  respects  the  college 
policy  of  to-day.  It  was  his  idea  to  classify  students  by  advancement, 
more  than  by  the  length  of  their  residence,  and  he  thought  that,  by 
adopting  this  plan,  which  was  also  tried  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
class  feeling  would  be  done  away,  so  certificates  and  modified  diplomas 
were  given  to  those  not  going  through  the  entire  course.  The  students 
did  not  feel  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  ami  in  1S3C,  they  were 
arranged  in  classes,  as  at  other  colleges. 

President  Fisk's  labors  ceased  only  with  death,  and  just  before  that, 
he  committed  the  college  to  the  care  of  the  church,  saying,  "  I  give  it 
as  my  dying  request  that  they  nurse  the  Wesleyau  University,  that 
they  must  exert  themselves  to  sustain  and  carry  it  forward.*"1 

lIKCilNMNCi    OK   WESLKYAX. 

Though  no  professional  schools  have  ever  been  introduced  to  merit 
the  name  of  university,2  and  though  the  name  Wesleyau  is  ambiguous! 
because  of  the  rise  of  many  of  the  colleges  so  named  in  the  West,  this 
rather  unfortunately-named  institution  has  from  the  first  held  high  rank 
among  American  colleges.  It  was  opened  on  September  21,  1831,  and 
is  the  oldest  Methodist  college  in  America.  Dickinson  and  Randolph- 
Macon  were  chartered  earlier,  but  the  former  was  nor  at  the  time  under 
the  control  of  the  Methodists,  and  the  latter  was  not  yet  in  ojHTation. 
A  strong  faculty  was  provided.  Resides  President  Fisk,  there  were 
Augustus  William  Smith,  professor  of  mathematics;   Rev.  John  Mott 


■Field**  Middlesex,  p.  U<>;  Almiiui  Kec.  Hist.  Sketch ;  College  Hook.  p.  1)07;  An- 
Wenleyan  Cnivorwity.  pp.  Kl-i*l  ;  Ilarnard,  American  Journal  of  Kducatiou,  VI, 
297-310;  I^entice'n  "  Life  of  Flak ;"  Oliu'fl  -  Life  of  Kink." 
'Report  of  the  Coiumiwiioiier  of  Kdm-ation.  1HS3-X4,  p.  39. 
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mIodJ  languages;  Itev.  Jacob  T.  Huber.  professor 
ittxl  William  Magouu,  tutor, 
a  Latin  salutatory  and  some  other  addresses  by 
augural  address  of  the  president '  were  delivered. 
poruUon,  already  referred  to,  as  to  classifying  stn- 
ay  13,  1S.I1,  and  reads  thus: 

shall   bo  divided  iuto  department*  and 

ure  iu  their  department  ahull  bo  claMMnd 

cut  in   Ihut  particular  study,  without  any 

tlicy  Hlmll  have  bui-u  nii'mlxra  of  the  nnl- 

all  tinvc  c*inr  through  a  thorough  ronnu-  nf  studio*  (bey  ah  all 

if  Mgalar  graduates.' 

I  students  enrolled, of  whom  1  came  from Colom- 

iq,     I  if  these  students,  40  lived  in  the  dormitory, 

atjtM  committee  of  the  corporation  voted  Mte 

ii.ililr  compensation."     Five  iitpsilliHnnhl  «ere 

m  i.tife  end  belles-lettres;  (2)  mullienuitiea,  tisil 

il  astronomy ;  (3)  natural  sciences,  i.  r„  elomistry 

i.  ftPrPgj.  and  mineralogy;  (4)  ancient  languages; 

This  system  of  study  wan  continued  till  1847. 

on  on  Monday  morning  after  6  a.  m,  prayers  sad 

,  nun!  lK"»fi,  on   "evidences  of  Christianity  sad 

nil  up  the  vacant  hours  of  the  Sabbath.* 

ere  conducted  by  the  president;  i 


.'.  the  joint  hoard  resolved  -'that  none  but  male 
illtled  as  student*  of  this  institution." '  At 
bom  h;is  proposed,  ami  a  year  later,  a  lair  school 
irli  neither  i>f  these  plans  was  adopted.  On 
I  WU4  adopted  ami  a  strange  departure,  hot  one 
j  '.y  Methodist  eolleges,  determined  on: 

-trin-t !«■  mndi.  e:u  h  MimU-iiI  to  labor  at  least 

.  in-  intrixliii  i-il  m'i  nniT,  wi  that  parent  a  tuaj  hava 
I  ,i.  the   ii.ti'll^'t-iiil  and  mural  education  wilt  be 


I  till  lS.'13'and  then  giv 


1  lip.  : 


it  did  not 


vas  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  college; 

ifrilintions  for  endowment  were  as 

purse."     There  were,  however,  faith- 

nir  devotion  and  efforts  m nc.h  of 


i 
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tbe present  sui*»ess  is  dm*.1  One  hundred  and  fifteen  students  grad- 
uated i:i  the  six  classes  leaving  under  President  Fisk.  Tho  first  com- 
mencement was  on  August  -S,  \W.\y  mi  the  first  day  of  tho  fall  term. 
A  procession,  headed  by  a  b:md  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  went  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where  the  class  received  diplomas  and 
exercises  were  delivered,  which  were  ••  honorably  spoken  of  by  the  pub- 
lic"' l'p  to  1643)  when  commencement,  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  col- 
lege year,  piece;  for  commencement  were  assigned  without  regard  to 
scholarship,  and  strange  pieces  some  of  them  were:  Latin,  (J reek, 
French,  German,  ami  Spanish  orations,  eulogies,  poems,  dialogues, 
original  drama,  sketches,  philosophical  orations,  and  valedictories  were 
all  delivered  from  time  to  time. : 

In  IS.J3  the  boarding  hall  was  bought  for  College  Commons  and  in 
1S37  the  president's  house  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $7,000. 

0 

In  is:i'j  the  first  observatory,  a  small,  octagonal,  wooden  structure, 
was  built,  and  in  the  same  year  was  erected  the  new  boarding  hall, 
which,  since  ISlis,  has  been  the  observatory. 

In  1S.50  we  learn  the  library  had  an  "accession  of  more  than  1,000 
volumes  of  the  lirst  scientific  and  classical  works,  selected  in  Europe 
by  tiie  president,  with  great,  care,"  ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  telescope 
was  purchased  of  M.  Lerchours,  of  Paris,  for  0/Jltt)  francs,  and  KM)  phil- 
osophical and  astronomical  instruments  were  procured.  The  catalogue 
proudly  states  that  the  "entire  apparatus  is  believed  to  be  as  complete 
and  useful  for  the  pui]M>se>  of  instruction  as  any  in  the.  country/' 

lu  1S37  was  purchased  ••  Russell's  maguiliccut  orrery,-  a  new  and 
unrivaled  instrument  and  the  onlv  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world.'' 

In  1S;>S  Dr.  Fisk  obtained  a  grant  of  $10,000  from  the  legislature, 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  number  of  students  was  nearly  175. 

im;ksu>i:nt  stiwmikn  olix  (iXJO-lS-U;  I842-IS5I )• 

On  August  •»,  ls.*W,  Hev.  Stephen  Olin,  who  was  then  traveling  in 
Europe  for  his  health,  was  chosen  president  and  nominally  tilled  tho 
office  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  resigned  through  con- 
tinued ill-health:  but.  a  \i-ar  later,  his  health  was  restored  and,  his 
Hiicecssor  resigning  his  office,  President  Olin  was  again  chosen,  and 
Prof.  A.  \V.  Smith  was  made  vice  president,  to  relieve  him  of  some  of 
the  work.  He  was  born  at  Leicester,  Vt„  March  -,  1707,  and  in  1820, 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Middlchury  College.  His  execs 
live  study  iu  college  broke  down  his  health,  which  ever  continued 
weak.  After  graduation,  he  taught  iu  South  Carolina  and  became  a 
Methodist  minister.  From  l.vjd  i<»  l*.\:\  he  was  professor  of  Belles  Let- 
ten*  iu  Franklin  College,  deor^i.i,  ;>:id  then  from  LSlll  to  l S;i7  he  wan 


Tulli-^*'   Conk,  .A4*. 

Wril««y..ii  I  i:i\«*r*iry  Aitnala. 
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1851,  when  hewasmadi  president of  Genesee  Colleg< 

.  Y.,  whence  In'  was  called  by  kis  alma  mater,     lit1  ] 
tin'  highest degree  Lower  to  aroaae curioaity  aud stimulate tlw 
industry  was  tireless,  his  devotion  to  the  welfiue  of  tin-  coll 
and,  with  hia  skill  and  popularity  as  an  instructor,  made  his  adnusna 
iiatlipii  ia  raa»y  respects  u  successful  dim;.1     After  roatgninf 
dene]  be  remained  several  years  as  pro  Cesser,  then  preached  again,  a 
finally  became  president  at  the  Northwestern  ruiv.'isiry  a1  i 
lli.,  where  lit  died  May  7,  1390,  of  heart  failure.     The  bnildn 
oufcersity  received  great  increase  under  hint,     la  his  admi] 

:  red  fte  rebellion,  when  11  per  cent  of  the  graduates  nud30 
per  cent  ol  those  in  college  during  that  tune  fought  for  their  country.1 
GT these  16 -were  killed. 

RICH   HALL. 

The  old  college  baildiiigs  are  of  the  plainest  possible  architecture, 
but  have  '•  an  honest  solidity,  not  altogether  unattractive.') 
sui : tad  eat  a  iimimrtnT,  the  college,  wkich  had  been  twenty-live  y*i 

it  i  I' In  nit  a  iu'vi-  building,  ii 1  <  ■*  i  i  iii  a-'.-  1'iMiiij.     iii  part  render,  a  library  w 

HlMfTi  Jwiiiliil,  and  there  wan  great  rejoicing  when  Isaac  Kb  h.  in  IS 
uiiii.il  to  build  a  library,  if  Ihe  alumni  would  raise  -925,000  ftw  a  libra 
thud.     Twenty-seven   thousand   five  hundred  dollars  wen 
raised,  and  Bien  II  a  II  was  opened  at  commence  meet,  isi;^.     :    . 
is  marred  brabrokeii-baeked  roof  and  absurd  archib 

h',  however,  is  grarWnl  ia  proportion  and  tasteful  in  1 
tmodat a 90,00ft Tohimes.    It  is  only  fairly  light,  bar  is  dry,  < 
and  eeoBOTksal  of  spnre.     The  lil  >,  bnt  is  ? 

and  rapidly  i  creasing,     [tesnelens  is  2,000  vohanea,  bs«gfci 
uf  Thomas  Chapman  in  I.SOL',  among  them  being  eo 
and  third  editions  of  Erasmus'  Greek  testament,  a  bisho] 
a  superb  Antwerp  polyglot.      The  libraries  erf  the  two  oM  Hd 

were  given  to  the  college  ia  1863.     In  1867  there  were  14.W 
:  i  IS7S,  -Js.oimi.  lad  in  1888,  30,000. 
There  is  a  valuable  coHeetkm  of  hooks  and  pamphlets  on  I 
ii.isni  in  England,  and  the  memorial  gift  of  the  friei 
Hon.  Muses  T.  <  ►dell,  of  Brooklyn,  comprises  some  4,500  volumes  t 
American  history. 

In  1808  the  old  boarding  hall  wee  changed  into  the  tmiver 
lury  by  the  addition  of  a  tower  containing  a  12-inch  refracting  teleseom 
made  by  Alvau  Clark  &  Sons. 


In   1868  also  Mas  laid  the  cornerstone  of  this  buildiug,  which  « 
¥1)0,1)00,  and  commemorates  the  alumni  who  served  in  the  eh 
is  of  brown  stone,  as  are  all  1  bo  other  buildings  uf  the  row,  and  eon  ruin 


1  Cmnjntngs'i  Eally  flchoola  of  Metliodisia.  jt.  183;  CoIIegn  Real;,  p.  1 
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health.1  ITc  was  born  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  May  2,  177S.  Tie  was  not  a 
college  graduate;  but,  beginning  to  preach  in  1K02,  had  a  successful 
career,  till  he  was  chosen  publishing  agent  in  1S120:  he  was  then  engaged 
in  editorial  and  secretarial  labors  till  he  became  head  of  Wesley  an  and, 
after  leaving  that  post,  again  became  a  pastor.  He  died  May  3, 1862, 
in  New  York  City.  During  hi*  presidency  the  college  paper  suggested 
that  the  "naked,  uninteresting  lawn  be  improved  by  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.*"  As  a  result  of  this,  on  April  20,  1S41,  the  faculty  voted 
"that  the  students  be  excused  from  recitation  to-morrow  (as  they  have 
been  to-day)  or  the  next  fair  day  to  finish  planting  trees  on  the  campus." 
An  effort  of  this  kind  had  been  made  even  before  the  college  was 
founded,  and  after  1841  there  was  an  annual  tree  day  till  1862.2  As  a 
result  of  this  the  campus  has  many  fine  trees  on  it,  which  make  it 
quite  shady  and  pleasant. 

PRESIDENT   A.   W.    SMITH   (L852-'57). 

Prof.  Smith  had  been  connected  with  the  college  from  the  lirst,  and 
during  President  Olin's  travels  in  Europe,  and  his  frequent  periods  of 
ill  health,  had  attended  to  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  college; 
so  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  the  next  president.3  lie  was  born 
at  Newport,  Herkimer  County,  N.  V„  May  12,  1802,  and  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1825.  He  taught  in  New  York  State  at  Cazeuovia 
till  called  to  a  professors  chair  at  the  founding  of  Wesleyan  in  1831. 

President  Smith  was  a  "  modest,  unassuming  man,  of  thorough  cul- 
ture,"' an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  good  instructor,  lie  made  no  preten- 
sion to  oratory,  and  disliked  to  appear  before  large  audiences.  He  had 
a  quiet  energy  and  executive  ability,  which  made  his  administration  a 
successful  one.  The  absurdly  small  endowment,  endangering  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  Wesleyan,  received  his  attention  and  with 
Prof.  II.  11.  Lane  he  got  subscriptions  for  £100,000,  four-fifths  of  which 
being  paid  in,  put  the  college  on  a  tinner  basis  than  before.  Isaac  Rich 
began  his  benefactions  to  Wesleyan  with  a  gift  of  $20,000  for  this  fund. 
John  Gove  gave  $7,."»00  and  Daniel  Drew  $."»,000. 

August  5,  1857,  President  Smith  resigned  and  two  years  later  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  ne  was  one 
of  a  corps  of  astronomers  sent  to  Labrador  to  observe  an  eclipse  in 
I860,  and  died  March  22,  ISM,  at  Annai>olis.  Md. 

PRESIDENT   JOSEPH    <TMMIN(iS   (ISTiT-'TS). 

Rev.  Joseph  Cummings  was  the  lirst  alumnus  of  Wesleyan  to  be- 
come its  president.  He  was  born  March  .'»,  1*17,  in  Falmouth,  Cumber- 
berland  County,  Me.,  and  graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  1S40  with  the 
highest  honors.     He  taught  at  Ainenia  Seminary,  entered  the  ministry, 

'College  Hook,  p.  :u>s. 

*  Weill  cyan  t'ni  versify  Annals. 

8  Rev.  John  McClintock,  i>.  i>.,  was  lint  elected,  hut  ilerlUv«<\. 
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lnv*.wn#J|  lie  was  wade  president  of  Genesee  College, 

luce  Ik-  woa Hilled  by  hisulmainator.    He possessed in 

tii»vvfi-  to  arouse  curiosity  and  stimulate  thought.  Uit 

liU  ilovotiuu  to  tlif  welfare  ©f  the  collage  hearty, 

1  und  laxity  us  mi  instructor,  nude  bis  mliinnt- 

-*-jk|xt-u  a  successful  one.1     After  resigning  his  presi- 

savntnl  jfiiw  as  professor,  then  preached  again,  aae\ 

•i.icnt  hi  thi'  Northwestern  University  at  Kvaitrtan, 

May  7.  l  W),  of  heart  failure.    The  buildings  of  the 

ltd  great  toffre>W"  under  liim.     lu  his  Mbninistraiioat 

•  mhcllinsj.  wbeu  11  per  cent  of  the  gnuluatee  and  3t 

enQean  during  that  time  fought  for  their  country.* 

|  MBcd. 

KIt'll    II ALL, 

■  hnHitipg*  are.  of  (tie  plainest  possible  architecture, 

wlidiiy,  not  altogether  unattractive." 

Teased,  tbo  college,  which  had  been  twenty -Ave  yean 

Lilding,  Mtded  more  room.    1  n  particular,  a  library  wan 

ind  there  «  a*  jrreat  rejoicing  when  Isaac  Rich,  in  1864, 

i  library,  it  the  alumni  would  mice $25,000 for  n  library 

■\eu   Qwwaud   live,  hundred  dollars  were   speedily- 

llliill  fftl  "| »■  i if*  1  at  commencement,  1863.    The  exterior 

..-..  Imi  ,t«l  roof  and  absurd  architectural  decorations. 

ir.  is  graceful  in  |uoportion  iwtd  tasteful  in  finish,  and 

BD.UM)rohiniex.    It  is  only  lairly  lifrhr,  bat  is  dry,  erm- 

-tn'f  i]  ■■:  oijtif.     The  library  is  not  large,  Init  is  weR 

h  increasing.     It*  lindens  is  2.M)q  volumes,  bought 

ma  in  Itffc.',  among  them  lieing  copies  of  the  second 

i  ■   i,i  iui>'  Creek  testament,  a  bishops' bible,  and 

l-ro  polyglot.     The  libraries  of  the  two  old  litenrry 

i  to  the  i-i.llego  in  1*12.     In  1*67  there  were  14,«9» 

\,  InVODft,  -hi'!  i:i  1W,  W.UJJO. 

ile  collection  of  iiookrt  and  paoiphlet.ton  the  rise  of 
i.IuhI,  ami  the  memorial  gift  of  the  frieitds  of  the 
|>  •■!.  I     tit-  EtpNiklyn,  comprises  some  4.. 100  volnmee  on 


Mirdin)g  liall  wascbanged  iutotliottniversilyotn 

i  >>f  .i  |oimt containing  a  ll'-incli  refracting  telescope 


i  Unl  the  i-oruernloue  of  this  building,  which  easn 
-ii.kuI)  i  the  alumni  who  served  in  the  civil  war.  It 
is  m  illt lie  othrr  build jngsnf  the  mw,  ami  contain! 

|)f  «..[,..  ■■  .  r  M.ili.-lna,  p.  ltt;  College  Book,  p.  310. 
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oil  the  ground  floor  two  recitation  looms  and  a  chapel  Tor  daily  prayers. 
The  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  a  largo  chapel  with  a  memorial  window 
to  the  alumni  who  died  in  their  country's  cause.  It  was  dedicated  in 
commencement  week,  1871. 

OKANlJK   JI1>1)    HALL    (V   NATURAL   SCIKNCK. 

This  was  opened  on  the  same  day  t  hat  memorial  chapel  was  dedicated. 
It  cost  £100,000,  is  the  gift  of  Orange  .ludd,  an  alumnus  of  1S47,  and 
eon  sains  four  stories  and  abasement.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  chem- 
istry, the  north  side  of  the  second  floor  to  natural  history,  and  the  south 
side  to  physics.  The  third  and  fourth  floors  are  occupied  by  the  mu- 
seum, the  fourth  being  a  gallery  of  the  third,  and  containing  the  botan- 
ical, zoological,  and  ethnological  collections.  The  third  floor  has  the 
collections  of  geology  and  mineralogy.  The  museum  is  recent,  but  is 
one  of  the  finest  features  of  Wcsleyan,  and  Orange  Judd  Hall  has  done 
much  to  give  so  many  young  Wcsleyan  men  their  marked  scientific 
tastes.1  The  building  was  given  as  a  memorial  of  a  son,  and  Dr.  New- 
hall,  at  the  dedication,  well  struck  the  keynoto  of  the  ideas  the  build- 
ing is  meant  to  represent.     He  said  : 

Wrtley,  tho  gnaat-  religious  rcM'orm^r.  «1  i  *  I  more  to  popularize  H«'i«»noo  ami  toe.lncato 
the  manses  of  th*  people  than  any  o;1ut  man  of  thu  oightocnth  cvntury.  When  the 
fathers laid  the  foundation  of  tliis  university  thoy  folt,  by  the  snro  instinct  of  en- 
lightriustl  piety,  that  scienre  ami  l    li^iou  :ire  ;n  i:iH:>panhlo  as  head  and  ]i«*:irt. 

(iiAKT]:n  op  1870. 

The  joint  board  was  now  composed  of  -i)  trustee*  and  30  visitors 
from  thirteen  patronizing  conferences,  and  was  found  too  large  for  con- 
venience, besides  which  the  joint  system  was  cumbrous,  so  the  charter 
was  changed  in  1S70  and  a  new  board  of  trustees  made,  to  consist  of 
not  over  -10.  Of  these,  each  conference  should  elect  one,  the  alumni  and 
the  joint  board  the  rest.  The  new  s\  stem  has  worked  succcssfnllv  and 
is  still  in  force.  In  1ST  1  (1.  I.  Seney  put  a  steeple  on  Memorial  Chapel, 
making  it  111  feet  high.  In  IST'J  a  pipe  organ  was  put  in  the  building, 
and  the  porch  was  added  in  1*7.' ». 

riillSIDKNT   <VK1S    I),    loss   (1S75-\S0). 

Bishop  Foss  was  U>rn  on  January  17,  lS.'Ji,  at  Kingston,  Ulster 
County,  X.  V„  and  graduated  iVnm  Wcsleyan  in  1S">I.  Doing  as  Presi- 
dent Cuuunings  had  done  before  Mm,  he  taught  in  Ameuia  Seminary 
and  from  1857  to  1871  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  pastorate. 
In  this  service  he  had  won  wide  reputation  as  possessing  sound  scholar- 
ship and  executive  ability,  lie  was  inaugurated  as  president  of  Wes- 
leyan  on  October  -<»,  1S75.  and  left,  to  become  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  May,  issn.-     lit*  was  much  loved  by  the  students 

■College  Hook,  p.  31'J.  •  Hist.  Sk«-trli,  ]».  17. 
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in  especially  noteworthy  for  an  earnest  attempt 
lent.  Tiiis  had  not  kept  pace  in  its  growth  with 
[productive  wealth  in  buildings  and,  in  the  depression 
11873  Nme  "f  (he  productive  property  had  lost  value. 
r  tinsii-ivs  n  ported  an  alarming  Btate  of  things.  The 
irly  increasing  and  yearly  a  debt  was  being  made 
■ell  amomded  to  8<X),000,  while  but  one  half  of  ro- 
ood.1  The  income  l>caring  fund-  wan  $141,000; 
$30,000,  and  tin'  outlay  $4(1,000. 

:iptly  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 

ls7il   said:   -Only   large    and    generous  help 

|  tJio  institution  could  nave  it  from  danger.*'     A  i-om- 

i  appealed  to  all  graduates  to  aid  the  university  In 

|»,IHK»  was  subscribed  and  ibr  several  years  tin- annual 

xmrred,  largely  from  the  pocken  of  the  hn-te.  ■*. 

resident  Fuss's  term,  #375,000  was  added  to  the 

i.  li  Oeorgfl  I.  Kcney  gave  #175,000. 

J-aisiug  a  fund  of  half  a  million  to  rommcmornle  the 

liuilejH'iidenei'  was  proposed  by  the  trustee*,  in  1875. 

TciJls  wer.-  ^Hi.OOO  from  (i.  F.Terry,  of  Orange,  X,  J.; 

|luyt,  of  Stamford,  Conn.;  #5,000  from  W.  Hoyt,  of 

(5,HO0  fn.m  J.  F.  Judd,  of  Hartford,  Coon.]  #40,000 

.  i .f  N.-w   York,  with  which  a   professorship   was 

iimJ.  II.  Tall,  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Die  same  amount 

uf  Bristol,  Conn.;  and  #7,750  from  Mary  Taber*s 


lobld 


iter,  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  his  ali- 
as his  inspiring  piety,  could  not  fail  to 
Influence  was  itself  an  education  of  the 


>r    friUS    iv.   iir.Ai'lI,   i'.  II.  ( lWO-W), 

-'-  i.iii.  uienl.  alter  ids  election  as  bishop,  Dr. 
-.i  Liil  ii  .mil  clergyman,  was  ehoseu  his  successor, 
of  0,  1.  Seney.  the  generous  benefactor  of  Wee- 
...  born  "'i  December  26,  1836,  it  Trumbull,  Fefr- 
utl  graduated  from  Wesleynu  in  ISIS.  He  taught 
.  as  hi-  two  predeceBeocti  did,  and  from  1R54  to 
AU*  and  presiding  elder  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
I  nr*f  years  uf  Ids  ministry,  there  was  no  decline  of 
Lnts  <>■!  t  ,e  eontrary,  the  endowment  largely  in- 
iniogfa  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Seuey.  In  the  fall 
I,unotand  in  .Inne,  1SSI,  #100,000,  ihe  income  of 
M  (uT»rhi.la!>liips,  «f  which  sixteen  were  to  he 
and  right  tu  each  of  the  upper  classes.     In  .Ian 

i  ma'  ii— k.  p_OT. 
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nary,  1882,  ho  gave  $150,000  more,  making  in  all  nearly  half  a  million, 
while  gifts  from  others  had  made  the  total  sum  added  to  the  endow- 
ment nearly  $800,000.  Unfortunately  for  Wesleyan,  Mr.  Seney  was 
involved  in  rhe  financial  crisis  of  1SS:>,  and  as  he  had  not  paid  in  all 
of  his  gift  the  university  lost  a  large  share  of  it. 

President  Beach's  popularity  with  the  students  decreased  after  a  few 
years,  and,  as  the  situation  was  pleasant  to  no  one,  he  resigned  at  the 
request  of  the  trustees  in  18.S7  and  is  now  a  presiding  elder  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church. 

ACTING    PKKSIDKNT   J.    M.    VAN   VLECK  (1SS7-8U). 

The  office  of  president  was  not  at  once  tilled,  but  Prof.  Van  Vleek 
was  appointed  acting  president  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two 
years.  lie  was  born  on  March  4, 18&>,  at  Stone  ttidge,  Ulster  County, 
N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Wesleyan  in  18,">0,  and  since  1853  has  taught  mathe. 
matics  and  astronomy  at  his  alma  niatrr. 

A  marked  feature  of  President  Van  V leek's  two  years  of  service  was 
the  increased  interest  in  the  university  by  the  alumni,  as  shown  by 
the  formation  of  new  alumni  associations.  Three  of  these:  at  New 
York  in  1800,  at  Boston,  and  at  Philadelphia,  antedate  this  period,  but 
in  these  two  years  the  list  was  doubled  by  the  organization  of  the  Cen- 
tral Alumni  Association  at  Chicago,  the  Northeastern  Pennsylvania 
one  at  Wilkes  Ihirre,  and  the  Southern  California  one  at  Los  Angeles* 
The  university  began  again  to  receive  part  of  the  Seney  fund,  and  all 
things  seemed  looking  towards  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

PUKSIPKNT    U.    P.    K.VYMOXI)  (1SS«J — ). 

The  Hev.  liradford  Paul  Kaymond  was  chosen  president  in  the  fall 
of  1888,  and  was  inaugurated  on  Wednesday,  June  -0, 1880.  lie  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  the  fall,  and  at  once  became  popular  with  the  students. 
He  was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  A  [nil  L%  IS  Id,  and  from  the  time  he 
was  15  till  he  was  18  he  taught  school.  Then  he  enlisted  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  New  York  Infantry  and  served  through  the  rebellion,  being 
mastered  out  in  September,  isr>.">.  Then,  after  teaching  a  year  at  home, 
he  weut  to  Keel  Wing,  Wis.,  to  »-n  into  business,  but,  changing  his  mind, 
he  entered  Hamlin  University  there.  When  he  was  a  junior  the  col- 
lege suspended  at  the  end  of  the  winter  term.  He,  however,  went  to 
work,  hired  the  buildings,  and.  getting  enough  students  to  remain, so  as 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  professors,  kept  up  the  college  till  the  end  of 
the  college  year.  Then  he  entered  Lawrence  University  at  Appleton, 
"Wis.,  and  graduated  there  in  1*7<>.  Coming  Kast,  lie  entered  the  theo- 
logical department  of  Postou  University  and  graduated  in  1873.  He 
entered  the  pastorate  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church,  and  in 
1880-'81  studied  in  Germany.  In  lss:j  he  was  made  president  of  Law- 
rence University,1  from  which  post   lie  was  called  to  Wesleyan.     He 

'  1'iiivtThit y  Magazine,  11,  4-ii. 


Of   KDUCATJOK  IN  CONK ECTI CUT. 

Il  at  La* twuee,  anil  baa  won  considerable  reputation 
L  stnduut  of  philosophy.     Coder  aim  Wesleyon  baa 


|  UTCKST   GIFTS  TO   WESLEYAN. 

ir.iity  Bulletin  states: 

r>a  nr*  «t>j>]ml  solidly  t*  the  HutiiWitaim  *f  saollaga-af 

a  |wirj»>-<>  iU  maim  tampan  fHonlilj-  with  tbosoaf  Bnatajf 

nureloi ■iillegisiif  the hind.    In  mpsctsl  saaswasmtfcsd. 

■((■I  »f  tli.-  inir.ly  entlt-ginta  (iiunilittiowi  of  Now  England. 

•eitvnl  Rum«  valuable  sifte.     Daniel  Ayres,  M.  D., 

k'ealeyau  without   graduating  there,  because  it  was 

!>■  Uiu  students  Hiillicicutly  advanced  instruction  in 

lie  1.1I,  if  ever  the  op  port  unity  came,  be  would 

I         nod  so,  iu  April,  1 SS9,  be  gave  $25,000  to  endow 

fm.Iogy.     In  October  of  the  same  year  lie  deeded  to 

a  of  land  valued  at  $30,000,  l.u  the  same  purpose. 

>,  at  the  aunual  dinner  of  the  Sen"  York  Wu&leysA 

|ldtt  tonal  sift  of  $250,000  wan  11 II  III  II II 1  ■!  from  this 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  t  nine, uieifual  amount 

lulnmni,  aud  $00,000  were  pletSgcd  Hie  evening  that 

meed.    With  that  added  to  its  previous  fluids. 

It  ted  to  supply  the  growing  needs  of  higher  educsy 

cuHflgfl  teceived  $20,000  from  Hie  estate  of  W.  HL 

]of  IMt.nnd  the  reversion  of  the  estate  of  IS.  tl.  Nye, 

■if  I83H,  v.  In),  tradition  says,  made,  the  lit  -t  rocita- 

I  In  dig  made  to  give  Wesleysn  ■  new  gymnasium. 
B,  which  «n,  the  one  part nf  Wvleyan  visitors 
■  hits  Imig  been  extremely  inadequate,  and 

pevont*  li.ivi-  In  cu  made  iti  spite  of  it.     In  tbe  Hun- 
lOVenient  was  begun  to  raise  front  the  alumni 
-v,  gymnasium,  some  $«y000i    The,  students 
matter  up,  ami,  at  a  crowded  college  meeting  in 
lliilged  |l.uOU:  a  large  sum,  cou-idering  that  most 
1  are  men  of  .-mail  means. 

J        ,T"V   \>I>   tl.l  MM  OKWEHUl  l\ 

I    Wwdey;ni   has  never  uurMied  an  injnrkMU 
fa;  but  has  taken  the  best  men  attainable,  withso* 
rudnatiuii.     Among  proiniin-iil  neualnnmi 
tbe  .•ollt.-ge,  were  tbe  lie  v.  1>.  D.  V.  1,.  .ion,  e> 
»  Liu -lit  l-itin  aud  tin-ek  1  .-Ckl  to  1*13,  saw 
ed  It**.  .1.  M.  Smith,  a  C'diimbrs  graduate,  who  died 
of  Wenlryati   history;  the  \ir*.  .lo-wph  Holdicb, 
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biographer  of  President  Fisk,  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles-let- 
tres from  18,'UJ  to  1810,  and  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the  American 
I'iblu  Society,  and  Jehu  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  liowdoin,  professor  of 
natural  sciences  from  183o  to  1871).  The  Hon.  W.  L.  Storrs,  a  Yale  grad- 
uate, gave  lectures  on  law  from  istl  to  1SI0;  J.  C.  Van  Bcuschoten, 
a  graduate  of  Ilamillou,  lias  been  professor  of  Greek  since  1SG4;  the 
Rev.  (V.  Preiitie*1  has  been  at  Weslc\au  since  1S71 ;  the  venerable  Lyman 
Coleman,  an  alum  mis  of  Vale,  gave  instruction  at  Wesleyan  from  1S00 
to  180i\  and  the  talented  Wood  row  Wilson,  a  Princeton  man,  was  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  economy  for  two  years. 

The  number  of  students  increased  very  rapidly  at  tirst  and  reached 
120  in  1830,  then  it  remained  nearly  stationary  for  a  long  number  of 
years,  having  only  increased  to  l.V>  in  18(><),  in  1880  there  were  104 
students,  and  in  1S8S,  lilS. 

In  1S71  the  Alumni  Association  re.-olved  *•  that  us  then*  is  nothing  in 
the  charter  of  the  university  to  exclude  ladies  from  the  privileges  of 
this  institution,  we  heartily  hope  that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
oppoi  tuutiesopen  to  them." l  1  n<  onseouenceof  this,  the  catalogue  soon 
bad  this  sentence:  "  Ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  in  the  uni- 
versity with  gentlemen." 

in  1870  four  women  graduated,  and  a  few  have  been  in  nearly  every 
class  since  that  date.  I*i  ls^.'»  a>  President  lieach  did  not  use  tho 
president's  hou>e.  it  was  titted  up  for  a  ladies' dormitory.  In  tho  fall 
of  !Ss«J  as  President  lSavmond  was  auain  to  cause  the  bouse  to  return 
to  its  old  use,  a  large  building,  formerly  a  l>oarding  school,  across  High 
street  from  the  college,  was  rented  for  the  female  students. 

Comparatively  few  young  ladies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Wesleyan,  there  being  only  10  there  during  the  winter  of 
18?*S-%sy.  They  have  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholar- 
ship; but  a  little  of  the  chivalry  ami  deference  to  women  seems  to  be 
tost  by  the  association  with  tin1  young  men.  It  would  seem  a  thing 
open  to  criticism  that  in  catalogues  their  names  are  printed  after  the 
men  instead  of  with  or  before  them,  and  the  half-contemptuous  way  in 
which  the  men  sped;  of  the  woim  n  students  makes  an  observer  doubt 
very  seriou>ly  whether  c.»rducution  i^  a  success  at  Wesleyan.  At  any 
rate,  the  college,  one  of  the  lii^f  of  New  1'nglnndoues  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, is  courageously  carrying  it  out. 

In  ISO!)  through  the  gciicm.vii y  of  Orange  .ludd,  an  elalmratc  alumni 
register  was  issued;  a  second  edition  appeared  in  lS7.'i,  and  a  third  in 
1883.  Tin*  last  contains  7i*o  pa-es,  and  is  probably  as  complete  as  any 
ever  issued  by  an  American  college.  lYom  it  much  of  the  material  for 
thin  sketch  of  Woleyan's  history  has  been  obtained. 

In  IkS'J  there  had  been  LVMl  gr  idiritcd  from  Wesleyan,  of  whom  1,1151 
were  then  living.     Of  the^e  1">  per  cent,  or    174,  had  been  clergymen, 

Si  1.1'lH  f-,    Ml.  Gltf. 
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in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.    Of  the  alumni 

,'^iS  had  taken  the  regular  academic  course  leading' 

;  39  had  been  made  bachelors  of  science  and  4  bach- 

Doxing  the  rebellion,  145  served  in  the  Union 

;'on  federate. 

(liidd  Mid: 

p    ml  jin-a.  hiuga  uf  Ihc  nrailnato«  of  Wealejut  UqItm- 
;  k  lulliirin'.'  in  the  Urgent  P  rota,  taut  Church  «nd  Indinetlj 


.  :iinl  in  large  measure  is  it  due  to  the  college  to 

£  gave    is  superb  life  that  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 

li (inli.  instead  of  containing  but  one  <->>llt' go-bred 

I       the  early  years  of  this  century,  has  rumn  to  be  a 

equality  in  culture  with  those  of  other  deuondna- 

i-  i-iiine  early  and  2  were  there  in  1833;  lint  after  a 
I  fil  t<>  rome,  and  have  only  since  1872  l-eguu  to  be 
IVcalcyan's  life. 

I  were  ."■  pursuing  graduate  studies  at  Wcsleyan.     In 

|ui  ineii  have  done   finely,  and  in  1883  21  2  graduates 

s  were  entered  in  a  table  of  the  Wesleyau  men  who 


i"  the  first  to  vote  a  triennial  reunion;  but  the 
(rod  by  many  of  the  succeeding  clasw.*. 
m  of  Wesleyau  tip  to  1881,  311  honorary  degree* 
|the  university, 
individual  graduates  worthy  of  mention.     In  1833 
it  graduated,  was  the   Rev.  G.  H.  Round,  president 
.ale  College:   President  Uoldeii  DwigM,  of  1  laid  win 
damn  us  of  lK'ti,  as  was  Hi  simp  J.  C.  Keener,  of  the 
I  Clmreli  South,  and  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Teflt.  president 
-.     In   18.it>  were  graduated  8.  B.  Bin  Ucy,  SUte 
;   Bishop  I).  W.Clark,  of  the    Methodist    Episcopal 
1 1).  I'.  Kidder,  and  W.  II.  X.  Magnider,  superintend- 
in  Louisiana.     In  the  class  of  1837  were  President 
|  Dirkiusoii,  tlie  Rev.  1>.  Curry,  presideut  of  Indiana 
■.-u.astle.  hid.,  the   Rev.  E.  K.Wiley,  president 
[|ry  College.  Virginia,  and  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Anderson, 
ly   of  St.  Charles  College,  Missouri,  Central  Col- 
in, rioreine  diversity,  Alabama,  and  Weslcyan 
The  elass  of   1838  contained    the   Rev.  Edward 
t_mr.-n.-e  ('Diversity  and  later  of  Clatlin  ITnivar- 
|  Ajrrienltiir.d  College  of  Smith  Carolina;  President 
ortji  C.dlege.  Canada;  Franklin  Soul.',  a  pronl- 
lit,  and  the  Kev.  Bostwick  Ilawley. 
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Clark  T.  Himnan,  founder  and  first  j)resident  of  the  Northwestern 
University,  was  graduated  in  1S30,  as  were  President  A.  C.  Iluestiss, 
of  Fort  Wayne  Female  College,  President  II.  M.  Jolmson,  of  Dickin- 
son College,  President  Ichabod  Many,  president  of  Clatlin  University, 
South  Carolina,  and  Clark  University,  Georgia,  and  President  H.  Pick- 
ard,  of  Mt.  Albion  Wesley  an  College  of  New  Rrnnswiek. 

In  1840  we  find  President  Joseph  Ciiinmings,  of  Genesee  College, 
Wesleyan  University,  and  Northwestern  University,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Deuison,  president  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  and  of 
Baker  University,  Kansas,  J.  II.  Goodale,  secretary  of  state  for  New 
Hampshire,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lindsay,  president  of  Genesee  College,  and 
B.  T.  Madge,  Kansas  State  geologist. 

In  1841  were  graduated  the  Rev.  Robert  Allyn,  president  of  Wesleyan 
Female  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  J.  W.  North,  judge  of  the  Nevada 
supreme  court.  President  R.  S.  Rust,  of  Wilberforce  University,  Xenia, 
Ohio,  and  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Pierce,  of  Roston.  Bishop  E.  O.  Haven,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  graduated  in  1842,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  class  of  18-W  were  the  Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  president  of  Mc- 
Kendree  College  and  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  IT.  Twoinbly,  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In 
1844  were  graduated  Lieut.  Governor  O.  Faville,  of  Iowa,  President 
L.  C.  Loom  is,  of  Wheeling  Female  College,  the  Rev.  R.  Z.  Mason, 
president  of  Lawrence  University,  and  the  Rev.  James  Strong,  one  of 
the  editors  of  McClintock  and  Strong's  Religious  Cyclopedia.  Presi- 
dent J.  W.  Beach  is  an  alumnus  of  1S4.~>,  as  is  Prof.  M.  C.White,  of  the 
Tale  Medical  School. 

In  1840  Bishop  G.  Haven,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
graduated,  as  was  President  S.  S.  Nelles,  of  Victoria  College,  Canada, 
In  1847  the  class  contained  Rishop  E.  G.  Andrews,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Cornelius  Cole,  United  States  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, Orange  Judd,  the  well  known  publisher  and  benefactor  to  Wes- 
leyau,  and  Prof.  Alexander  Winchell,  the  celebrated  geologist. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Steele  was  graduated  in  IS48,  and  in  lS40the  Rev.  J. 
Calder,  president  of  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan.  In  lsr>0wefind  Presi- 
dent Jalwz  Rrooks,  of  Hamline  I'm  versify,  Minnesota,  the  Rev.  N.  J. 
Burton,  of  Hartford.  Gen.  A.  .1.  Edgertou,  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  Albert  II.  Hoyt,  formerly  editor  of  the  Xew  England  His- 
toric Genealogical  Register.  Gen.  J.  R.  Van  Pettcn,  Prof..?.  M.  Van 
Vleck,  and  President  G.  McK.  Steele,  of  Lawrence  University.  In 
1852  were  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Renuett  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Harrington,  long 
connected  with  Weslevan. 

In  1S53  were  graduated  President  W.  F.  Warren,  of  lioston  Univer- 
sity, Bishop  H.  W.  Warren,  of  tin*  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
J.  A.  Skilton,  consul  general  to  Mexico.     Ri*Uo\>  C\).  Ytv&%  mlJLNN  Ao, 
30G3 18 
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|nf  Borden  I  own  Female  College,  New  Jersey,  were  gradu- 

a  year  later  C.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Cincinnati,  the  historian, 

and,  (if  Hit-  <  cntenary  Biblical  lustituto  at  Baltimore, 

.  X.  Niii.l>...i'  Hie  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  Evauston, 

"  11  1*      were  President  C.  11.  Payne,  of  the  Ohio 

sity,  J.  M.  I'omcroy,  adjutant  general  of  Arkansas, 

.  I).  KoVoji  <>f  Centcuary  Female  College,  Alabama, 

I  College,  Mississippi.    In  1S57  the  class  contained 

Iiinfort,  iiii'I  1'rosident  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  of  Central  Ten- 

1  Governor  I".  W.  Pitkin,  of  Colorado,  is  an  alumnus  of 


Iradaatcd  II.  B.  King,  present  judge  of  the  New  Brnns- 

liit,  W.  s.  Bqnxre,  United  State*  Senator  from  Wash- 

.  Tar  bell,  sujicruiteiident  of  instruction  in  IPenfajsa, 

■urns,  comptroller  of  Liberia,  was  graduated.    Bev.  J. 

1  ;  the  editors  of  the  Berean  Lesson  Books  for  Sunday 

■ummis  of  I«*U.     Iu  1K05  were  graduated  W.  f>.   At- 

liit'  clienuitry,  snd  W.  N.  Itice,  professor  of  geology  at 

I  .■!";■. .  (ho  Itc\ .  James  Mudge,  missionary  to  India,  nod 

1  ltu*l,  of  Cincinnati  Weslcyau  College,    l*rof.  O.  CI. 

of  1866  and  It.  N.  Crane,  formerly,  of  the  St.  Louut 

one  of  18ti7.    The  Bev.  W.  F.  Crafts  the  nflTOMtn  of 

mace,  was  graduated  in  ISCtH  and  ti.Bn-nu  Gootlr, 

llan  Inttitulioit.it)  1870.     In  1872  the  clasr,  contained 

J   .  Lansing,  of  (.'lark  I'uiversity,  (ieorgia. 


I   I  I  M    AT    WKKLKYA 


i'H'-nl. nt  Fisk  gave,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
lluni  toward  natural  sciences  which  lias  ever  marked 
|>d  haw  ili<-  tlejjurtinent  system  was  tried  up  to  1846. 
I:,  |. n  Is  r.mgiit  at  an  extra  charge.  Many  Methodist 
;!  loinwliatety  bjh.ii  their  calling  after  grad nation,  and 
i  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  one  of 
added.  Tbv-e,  however,  were  given  up  two  years 
Imi'iiiif  au.f  physiology  appear  in  1S-MI,  iu  which  year 
1  normal  instruction  was  added  <"<t  those  intending  to 
|d  for  noun      '.ii-  the  male  department  of  the  City 

I  pr.ti  ti.e  -.  i 1.     In  IM1  the  subject  of  elective*  was 

■an  d«|MUtment  ndded  with  two  students.  This  last 
la  1*4  (  ln.tany  was  introduced  mid  hi  1844 
p  dropped  from  the  course  of  study,  to  be  rein- 
lsjo.  In  ls,Vi  a  course  of  three  years  in  science 
idy  Miirto  ii  tiiii'K  degree*  in  it  up  to  1870.  In 
c-i.it ml.  d  t<>  four  years  and  coordinated  with 
i;U-uti<m  mi.  introduced  in  1  SCO  and  the 
BtUj  iii<  ti-.i  -d  iu  l»MJ0. 


■ 
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111  1873  throe  regular  courses  of  study  were  arranged,  the  classical, 
the  Latin-scientific,  and  the  scientific,  the  latter  two  being  i4  designed 
to  secure  to  those  whose  circumstances  or  tastes  do  not  permit  an  ex- 
tended study  of  the  ancient  languages,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  sound 
mental  training  and  liberal  culture,  as  well  as  a.  good  preparation  for 
advanced  courses  of  scientific  or  technical  study/'  Provision  for  special 
students  was  also  made.  In  the  Freshman  year,  all  the  studies  were 
required  and  in  the  Sophomore  year  of  the  scientific  course,  but  in  the 
last  two  years  of  that  and  the  last  three  years  of  the  other  courses 
some  choice  was  allowed,  the  students  being  permitted  to  select  a 
greater  portion  of  their  work,  as  (hey  went  on  in  their  course. 

The  aim  of  Wesleyan  has  ever  been  to  "  see  to  it  that  the  student 
calls  into  training  all  his  powers,"  and  to  li  furnish  him  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  principles  and  methods  of  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  thought.79  l*ut  Wesleyan  has  striven  also  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  student  into  some  chosen  channel  by  which  he  may  obtain  uthat 
high  intellectual  pleasure  which  comes  only  from  the  extended  study 
of  a  congenial  topic.*'  The  spirit  with  which  Wesleyan  men  work  mid 
the  energy  which  they  put  into  their  study,  as  they  do  indeed  into  every- 
thing else,  is  truly  delightful. 

In  188G  the  courses  were  slightly  modified  so  as  to  make  the  required 
work  slightly  less  and  the  different  courses  better  coordinated.  In 
1874  a  system  of  honors  was  adopted.  Those  students  who  received 
88  per  cent  of  a  possible  1<M>  (/.rj,  however,  being  the  highest  ever  given) 
were  given  first  honors,  and  second  honors  are  for  nil  who  stand  above 
83  per  cent.  Special  honor;  are  also  given  for  excellence  in  some  par- 
ticular line  of  studv.  Tuition  was  *:><>  a  year  till  lS-lo'niid  $33  from  1846 
to  1H7-I,  when  it  was  raised  t<>  *7">,  at  which  it  now  stands.  Up  to  1870, 
all  entrance  examinations  had  been  held  in  Middlctown;  but,  with  that 
year.  Wesleyan  began  to  t:y  to  accommodate  candidates  with  exam- 
inations nearer  home,  and,  accordingly,  such,  are  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  if  application  be  made. 

The  government  of  the  college  is  firm  but  just;  lenient,  but  stern  on 
occasion,  and  in  general  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced  between 
faculty  and  student. 

Recently  decisions  have  been  made  to  confer  no  longer  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  in  course,  and  to  accept  on  certificate  candidates  for  admission 
from  certain  preparatory  school-. 

l'INAM  IAL   (JKoWTir. 

In  face  of  manifold  difficulties  Wesleyan  has  attained  a  place  among 
the  very  best  of  American  colleges.  Its  alumni  arc  zealous,  its  faculty 
united,  its  students  enthusiastic,  and  all  together  seem  likely  to  make 
the  college  fulfill  the  bc>t  wishes  or1  its  friends.'- 


'c.jlr^  i:.u.k,  r.  am. 
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In  former  years,  Connecticut  showed  its  interest  in  Wesleyan  by  giv- 
ing it  $10,000  ill  1855,  ami  (luring  the  period  ending  with  ! 
Rich1  and  Daniel  Drew, both  well  known  benefactors,  gave  each  8100,000 
to  the  university.  By  the  gifts  of  George  I.  Seney  most  of  the  profes- 
sorships were  endowed,  and  Wesleyau,  though  still  not  a  wealth;  col- 
lege, is  not  ill  equipped  for  its  work. 

Id  the  year  ending  June  20, 1889,  the  real  estate  of  the  university  was 
YAroed  at  (400,000,  its  persona]  property  at  $100,030,  its  resources  at 
$"698,556.45.  These  brought  in  an  income  of  somo  $30,000,  which,  with 
$12,500  from  tuition,  etc.,  and  $2,800  from  subscriptions,  made  np  the 
income  of  the  college.  The  expenditures  were  $53,118,  leaving  a  small 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

In  1800,  gas  was  introduced  into  the  dormitories  aud  water  was 
introduced  in  1808.  In  1882  Wesleyau  united  with  eight  other  colleges 
to  found  the  American  School  of  Archaeology  and  Classical  Philology  at 
Athens,  Greece. 

scuoLARhuiiFs  AM  phizes. 

In  ISSt  the  John  Evans  scholarship  was  founded  with  an  income  of 
about  $100  to  be  given  to  an  upper  classman  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try. In  1877  the  Squire  scholarship  was  founded.  It  yields  $150  and 
is  given  to  the  senior  passing  the  best  examination  in  Greek  aud  remain- 
ing in  Middletown  for  one  year  as  a  post  graduate.  The  Seney  scholar- 
ships now  number  48,  are  distributed  equally  among  the  clashes,  and 
amount  to  from  $50  to  $155  yearly.  The  Rich  prize,  founded  in  1865, 
is  given  for  the  best  senior  oration  at  commencement.  The  Olin  prize, 
founded  in  1807,  is  given  for  the  best  essay  by  a  number  of  the  senior 
class.  The  Harrington  prize,  founded  in  1877,  is  giveu  to  the  senior 
excelling  in  history.  The  Wise  prize,  founded  in  1S09,  to  the  one  excel- 
ling in  moral  philosophy.  The  Pierce  prize  is  awarded  to  any  student, 
not  a  freshman,  excelling  in  natural  science,  and  was  founded  in  1809. 
The  G.  Brown  Goode  prize  is  given  for  the  best  original  investigation 
in  natural  history.  The  Itomig  prize  aud  the  George  E.  Heed  prize  are 
given  as  a  first  and  second  prizes  to  those  having  the  best  orations  at 
junior  exhibition.  The  Camp  and  the  Weeks  prizes  are  given  to  juniors 
excelling  in  English  literature  and  in  logic  respectively.  The  Parker 
and  Scranton  prizes  (founded  in  18S0)  are  awarded  to  the  first  and  sec- 
ond speakers  in  the  junior  aud  sophomore  classes.  The  Walkley  prize 
is  given  to  the  junior  excelling  in  metaphysics.  The  Spinney  prize  is 
given  to  the  sophomore  excelling  iu  Greek,  the  H>  H  A'  prize  (1804)  to 
the  one  excelling  in  Latin,  and  the  Rice  prize  (1877)  to  the  one  excelling 
iu  mathematics.  The  Sherman  prize  (1S73)  is  awarded  to  the  freshman 
excelling  in  Latin;  the  llibbard,  to  the  one  excelling  in  declamation. 
The  Ayres  prize  (1863)  is  given  for  the  best  entrance  examination,  and 
the  Taylor  prize  (ISOSj  for  tbo  best  English  poem  written  by  any  stu- 
dent. 

■Id  1803  lie  founded  the  Olin  professorship,  with  935,000. 
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THE  WESLEYAN  MUSEUM. 

When  Wesleyan  University  was  founded,1  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
college  buildings  were  found  some  1,800  specimens  of  minerals  and  fos- 
sils belonging  to  Dr.  Joseph  Barratt,  formerly  a  professor  in  the  Military 
Academy.  These  were  bought  for  J?  100  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  Wes- 
leyau's  fine  museum. 

The  first  regular  course  of  scientific  lectures  was  delivered  in  1833  by 
Prof.  W.  W.  Mather,  and  then  some  friends  made  the  first  donation  to  the 
cabinet  by  giving  $100  for  the  purchase  of  minerals.  Soon  afterwards 
Dr.  Win,  Prescott's  collection  of  4,000  shells  and  several  huudred  min- 
erals was  bought,  and  President  Tisk  brought  back  from  Europe  many 
specimens  of  minerals.  Other  gifts  were  made  from  time  to  time  both 
of  minerals  and  of  money  to  buy  them,  and  a  little  over  tweuty  years 
ago  the  Franckford  collection  was  purchased.  It  contained  about  2,000 
specimens  of  valuable  minerals  and  some  insects,  and  cost  $1,400,  given 
by  friends  of  the  institution.  A  new  era  was  marked  by  the  purchase 
of  the  collection  of  shells  made  by  Simon  ShurtlefF,  M.  D.  These  were 
bought  in  1868,  and  consisted  of  5,000  species  and  8,000  specimens  be- 
sides 650  birds  and  1,000  coins,  and  cost  $10,000. 

With  the  opening  of  Judd  Hall  the  work  of  organizing  a  symmet- 
rical and  comprehensive  educational  museum  was  begun.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  it  both  a  workshop  for  the  student  and  a  place  of 
instruction  for  the  populace,  and  success  has  been  attained  in  both  aims. 

The  plans  made  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  museum  in  two 
ways.  "  First,  the  typical  or  instruction  series,  enabling  the  instructor 
to  demonstrate  from  specimens  the  statements  x>resented in  textbooks 
and  lectures.  Second,  to  complete  the  local  collection,  which  is  to  in- 
clude all  those  forms  found  in  our  own  district  of  country.  As  an 
adjunct  to  this  collection,  we  have  aimed  to  secure  any  well  authenti- 
cated named  specimens  of  any  forms  occurring  in  North  America.'' 

From  the  connection  of  Mr.  Goode  with  the  Smithsonian  Museum, 
Wesleyan  has  been  able  to  obtain  many  duplicate  specimens  for  its 
museum.  Mr.  Goode  was  curator  of  the  Wesleyan  Museum  until  1880 
and  during  these  years  the  museum  was  made  symmetrical,  the  collec- 
tion of  fishes,  especially,  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  In 
1881  Orange  Judd  gave  a  set  of  Ward's  casts  of  fossils.  Mr.  Joseph 
8.  Spinney  and  the  Hon.  T.  K.  Pickering  were  also  great  benefactors 
of  the  museum. 

Under  the  care  of  Prof.  Johnston  and  later  of  Prof.  Rice1  and  Prof. 
Conn,  the  museum  has  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The 
last  inventory  was  taken  in  ls,ST.     At   that  time  there  were  134,660 


1  Report  of  museum  for  1S77. 

'The  Author  takes  thin  opportunity  to  expn-84  hia  thauka  to  Prof.  Kice  for  infor- 
mation given. 
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i  liis.siO  were  iu  llie  department  of  zoiilogy,  11,400 
!.  i  M  in  that  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  It  is 
•oiii  and  soon  a  new  building  will  be  needed. 

WF..SLKYAN    fcSTVDKST    LIFE. 

CBtsloguen  wo  read:  "It  should  bo  csjweially 

tuber  of  the  students  board  themselves,  at  about 

|>t  boanl  at  tho  boarding  house  (this  was  tl.50  a 

|       and  vegetable  diet,  and  find  it  very  conducive  to 

Anil  a  little  further  on  we  flud  tho  exclamation: 

s  leiirn  that  money  in  tho  pockets  of  youths  is  a  sni- 

l*i  p-iiir  than  otherwise  destroys  scholarship,  charac- 

We-Ocyau   students  have    generally  beau  men  of 

liv.   livil  eeotiomiciilly. 

■acuity  provided  books  for  the  students  at  reduced 
j  it  up  until  1S-JC,  si  nee  which  date  the  sta- 

ll tu  eating  clubs.     Until  18-1.1  the  catalogues  wettt 
Bdmtl  i»nd  the  profits  went  to  tho  reading  room. 
exercises  were  first  held  on  the  college  campus, 
e  been  in  the  North  Cougrcgational  Church.    Id 
I>';mii  at  celebrating  Washington's  birthday  as  an 
I       firing  of  crackers,  etc.,  which  was  carried  so  Cur 
fttrnus  results  in  tho  winter  of  1S83-S9. 

;i  whole  company  of  men,  the  Wesleyan  TJnl- 

rul  as  Company  G,  First  Connecticut  Artillery. 

ire  no  lunger  been  held  at  inconveniently  early 

prayer*  were  given  up  iu  ltvW.     Evening  prayers 

|  is;.-. 

ten  sicku.-s  in  the  college,  but  iu  general  Wee- 

UiU-idc  position,  has  been  very  healthy. 

.  nun  (ilec  <]:ib  was  founded,  and  Wesleyan 

vbh-  irj.tit.itiuii  lor  its  miisie. 

:..■  M-i-i.nd  pri/e  .it  an  iiitereollegiatc  literary 

.  ml  iu  I'','.)  Iintli  of  Wesleyau's  representatives 


nlllii-Mi> 

■  tl.HI    A-~-KI.ll 


>'•  in  l-.".'l,  two  masters'  orations  were 
-  ben  i:u  procession  at  that  time. 
lli'-  semicentennial  celebration  of  the 
i.-;.I.Ul  Heidi  and  Bishop  R.  O.  An- 
-<■■:,  and  Li-hop  Cyrus  1),  Foss,  1811, 
.iii.l  I'n.f.  C.  S.  Harrington,  1853. 

"i:ii.iM/.\Tio>s. 

-ii.naiv  Lyceum,  which  was  maintained 
I  -.-ruii.ii  used  to  be  preached.  Tbe 
ion  of  Wesleyan  was  organized  in  Hay, 
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1885,  "for  tho  purpose  of  better  union  of  Christian  work  among  the 
students  and  with  other  colleges.*-  It  has  a  room  fitted  up  for  it  in 
Memorial  Chapel,  and  the  association  endeavors,  with  great  success, 
"  to  exert  such  an  influence  upon  the  students  that  they  may  be  led  to 
take  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  the  right,  immediately  upon  their 
cutrunco  into  our  midst,  and  to  assist  them  by  our  sympathy  and 
prayers  to  remain  true  to  their  principles  all  through  the  somewhat 
trying  years  of  college  life."  ! 

Tho  Middletown  Scientific  Association  was  organized  in  March,  1871, 
by  members  of  the  college  faculty  and  other  citizens  of  Middletown. 
It  holds  monthly  meetings  and  discusses  papers  prepared  by  its 
membeis. 

In  1875  Connecticut  established  an  agricultural  experiment  station 
in  Judd  Hall,  and  to  it  the  State  appropriated  $2,500  and  Mr.  Judd  gave 
$1,000.  This  was  removed  in  1877,  but  within  a  short  time  Prof. 
Atwater  accepted  the  directorship  of  an  experiment  station  to  be  coil; 
necti'd  with  tho  Storrs  Agricultural  School  at  Mansfield.  The  chem- 
ical investigations  for  this  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  Wesleyau's  chemical 
laboratory,  where  Prof.  Atwater  has  made  his  valuable  observations 
on  the  chemistry  of  food. 

The  oldest  students*  society  was  the  Philorhetorean  Lyceum,  later 
known  as  •' Philo."  It  was  orgauized  on  November  1,  1831,  and  wns 
followed  b}'  the  "  Xon  Nomcueiida  Society/'  of  the  same  character,  in 
November,  1831,  and  the  Adelphian  Society,  also  founded  in  the  same 
mouth.  The  Xon  Xomencuda  Society  merged  with  the  Adelphian  in 
February,  183:?,  and  a  year  later  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "Peith- 
ologiau  Society,"'  or  ••  Pcitho."  These  societies  had  libraries  and  cabi- 
nets, and  had  annual  addresses  delivered  before  them.  In  1833  Philo 
elected  editors  for  a  magazine  ami  issued  a  prospectus,  but  the  plan 
was  given  up  before  a  number  had  been  issued.  In  ISM  meetings  were 
discontinued  a^  the  Greek-letter  societies  had  taken  away  the  interest 
of  the  men.  The  societies  died  out  in  18158,  though  '•  Peithov  had  a  few 
meetings  in  1*70.  In  January,  18G11,  the  Cinean  Society  was  formed  to 
tAke  their  place,  but  died  in  the  following  September.  A  Wesleyan 
house  of  commons  was  organized  for  the  Miiiic  purpose  in  tho  spring 

Of  1S80. 

The  first  secret  society  was  the  Tub  Philosophers,  organized  in  1833, 
and  later  called  the  Thccanians  or  Thencannies.  It  died  in  1815.  A 
8cc<ind  four-year  society  was  the  Mystical  Seven,  organized  in  August, 
1837.  In  1807  it  was  changed  to  a  senior  society  called  Owl  and  Wand. 
In  the  fall  of  1837  was  organized  the  local  fraternity  of  tf>  A"  (-),  more 
commonly  known  as  the  *•  Kclc-tic."  It  has  always  stood  in  the  front 
rank  at  Wesleyan,  and  occupies  ;m  elegant  house,  dedicated  June  27, 
1882,00  College  Place.  Its  only  attempt  to  plant  a  chapter  at  Syracuse 
University  was  unsuccessful. 


1  Ileport  of  the  president,  1\  II.  L.  H.imiinmd,  in  t\\©  VfcAe^wiV^vAVXiv^V^* 
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10,  was  orpin  i wd  the  local  fraternity  of  K  d  ♦; 
name  was  changed  to  if  2  Q,  mid  on  No  vein. 
lunc  the  H  chapter  of  V*  T.  It  |>o*scx<es  ;i  lino  halt 
Tnwl  February  1,  IS78.  In  the,  fall  oflMS  a  abort- 
\  The  Atrial  Union,  Mas  funned.  The  A  chapter  of 
was  founded  hi  the  fall  of  IMI.  It  died  nut  in 
in  1876.  It  possesses  a  pleasant  chapter  house, 
I  Connecticut  nf  iT  //  f\  was  founded  at  Wesley  an 
|  t:il:es  somewhat  lea*  than  one-third  of  each  class 

i  local  noricty  «!  Wesleyan,  changed  its  name  to 
■*'ty.  In  1854  the  Ubanian  Society  was  formed, 
Ht  1830,  and  received  a  charter  as  the  Middletown 
J  This  chapter  is  one  of  the  very  beat  at  Wesleyan, 
I  mi  in  w  chiijiler  hoiiM-  at  the  cornel-  of  High  and 
■maintain*    an    excellent    course    of  le. hires  every 


i  the  "  chapter  of  HJ.V  was  founded  and  died 
rtiity  of  i'  4'  2'  was  in  existence  from  18B5  to 

I  (Serpent,  a  M-nior  society,  waa  organized.    In  May 
I t  of  J  h  ]■:  was  organised  and  Is  now  flourishing, 

in  on  Iliirh  street. 
['■■■■  anriety,  ft  \  / .  was  (banded  at  Wesleyan  in 
r  DM  brain  lo-s  hi  many  colleges.  In  1872  were 
nan.  nml  Corpse  ami  Coffin,  a  Junior  society,  and 
Spade,  a  sophomore  society.  In  1877,  also,  waa 
hm iin  society,  and  in  March,  18*3,  the  d  chapter 
*  ladies  society.1 

■  iri:.\AUSM   ani>  ajiii.kths. 

s'.in  •!  the  tli-t  i.unibcr  of  the  Classic  or  College 
dished  by  Itarnes  &  Suxr,  and  edited  by  a  cum- 
h  Prot.  William  M.Willett  us  editor  in-chief.  la 
college  meeting,  il  waa  voted  to  -let  it  die," 
trial  support,  and  attempt*  to  revive  it  in  tlm 
trca.  On  November  *.  L858,  appeared  the  first 
-  annual,  the  Olht  Podrtda.  It  was  publiaked 
i.  .in.)  -in..-  then  in  patttphlot  form.  In  1*11  it 
toumrea;  in  I ■*;_•.  by  freshmen:  from  18illtol873, 
H  from  tin  n  In  1"-7'J,  by  the  Argn*  Association ; 
Dflrida  committee,  nud  since  then  by  the  junior 

|'>  ..  Aral  published  the  College  Argus,  which  baa 
It )■•-  aide  utjr.iii  of  the  Wi-sleynn  ntudcuU. 

iLaJ.Irl  a(  b  H  II  WM  fotlOlW  ID  lfMH. 
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In  early  days  footballs  were  bought  by  freshmen  and  kicked  about 
the  campus,  as  if  in  premonition  of  Wesleyan's  love  for  that  sport.  In 
1858  the  first  boat  was  bought  and  two  clubs  were  formed.  In  1861 
these  had  increased  to  seven  and  boat  races  were  indulged  in  from 
time  to  time.  In  1*72  at  the  college  regatta  at  Springfield,  the  Wes- 
leyan  freshmen  came  in  first,  making  the  best  time  to  that  date  ever 
made  by  a  freshmen  crew.  In  1S73  Wesleyan's  crew  came  in  second 
at  the  intercollegiate  regatta  at  Springfield,  and  filth  at  that  at  Sara- 
toga in  1875.  In  187-1  there  was  a  class  boat  race  for  six  silver  prize 
cups,  and  there  was  a  challenge  cup  regularly  raced  for  by  the  different 
classes  for  many  years.  It  now  reposes  in  Kich  Hall,  for  boating,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  is  entirely  dead  at  Wesleyan.  Her  last  triumphs  were 
coming  in  second  at  the  Lake  George  college  regattas  in  1879  and  1882. 

Baseball  was  first  played  in  1  SOI,  and  the  Agallian  Baseball  Club 
existed  from  181)3  to  18(51);  but  the  national  game  has  never  been  Wes- 
leyan's favorite  sport. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  the  athletic  grounds  of  Wesleyan  were  laid 
out  west  of  the  dormitories,  and  from  1875  athletic  meetings  have  been 
held.  In  1875  football  began  to  be  played  scientifically,  and  the  foot- 
ball association  was  organized  in  1881  when  the  grounds  were  laid  out 
west  of  the  dormitories.  In  1SSG  Wesleyan  entered  the  Intercollegiate 
Football  Association  with  Yale,  Princeton,  and  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which  Harvard  was  added  the  next  year.  It  has  obtained 
great  advantage  from  its  proximity  to  Yale,  enabling  it  to  play  frequent 
practice  games  with  the  latter. 

Wesleyan  has  done  a  grand  work  in  the  past,  is  doing  good  work 
today,  and  with  the  spirit  it  shows  has  the  best  outlook  for  success  in 
the  future. 


CilAITKIt    VIII. 

Attached  professional  schools. 

— Tiik  Lutiifiklii  Law  School. 

J  lint  otui  wtinct  iastitutioii  for  higher  oilueation  and 
Itix.i  a  _>-.  iu  its  lifetime,  a  renowned  seminary  of  pro- 
lie  L.i   lifh'M  Law  School.' 
I  li-nii  ils  wry  foundation  lias  been  renowned 

I  rc&Dciaont  of  its  people  ami  fur  thennnuw  of  great 
■il.     l>nt  fniin  an  educational  standpoint   itu  chief 
*i-at  of  the  first  regular  law  school  m  tlie  I  iiin-I 

v,-  instituted  lite  Litchfield  Law  School,     lit 

u,  Long  Island,  iu  October,  1744,  And  died  at 

)vt  13,  1823.     In  17»y  lio  was  gi aduntcd at  Princeton, 

»  Litchfield  and  began  tlio  praetlefl  of  law  there. 

■  ihiii^  then,  a*  it  is  ihiw,  for  a  lawyer  of  note  to  have 

|oflkt>  ami  give  them  instruction;  but  Judge  Itccve 

utruet  u  regular  course  and  really  tw  give  a  complete 

J  lei-turca  iiml  reflations,     lie  conducted  the  school 

^  .■■iiN-o(-i:ited.Iaiui-s(lonld{YaleUoUuge,17J»l) 

uted    Mi-  faculty  till  Judge  Itecve  rutirwl 

1".-!  ■<    ii|    |Uc  Ci)iuni-liiiit   superior  court,  ul-o.  fniiu 

<  I.  .Iit.iIU  in  ixdiNcs.     He  was  the  lirat  lawyer 

■  !        ite  :i  (-hniigc  iu  this  law  regarding  the  prop- 


Ion.  f.  ('..  Lot 


line  of  his  f«r- 

[iirttil  anil  I 

lint  ilMtuv-tW 
If,  tin t  invr  i  .| 

lllll-    Fcntiui       ■  - 


t-l.K| 


it|»a 


v  in  rriVwncw  to  tl.r 
ii.c  in  -Icviting  in. I 
l.i  luirLitu.     ff«  l-n 

.i  ]f  tlic  defender  I 
via  of  tbe   LilcbiirlU 


I.ilrlifii-lil  Hill."  I.y  J    l> 
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Judge  Reeve  married  a  daughter  of  President  Burr  of  Princeton,  and 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  law  books.  Chancellor  Kent  says 
of  his  works,  "  ho  everywhere  displays  the  vigor,  freedom,  and  acute- 
ness  of  a  sound  and  liberal  mind."  ! 

Judge  Gould,  his  fellow-teacher,  was  born  in  Brauford,  Conn.,  in 
1770,  and  died  in  Litchfield,  May  11,  1&53.  In  1810  ho  was  made  judge 
of  the  superior  court  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  error  of  Connecticut. 
His  lectures  on  pleading  were  revised  by  him  and  published,  and 
u  Gould's  Pleading  is  a  legal  classic  of  the  highest  order  and  has  placed 
its  author  among  the  very  best  legal  writers  of  the  age."3  lie  read 
"his  able  ami  finished  lectures  with  a  cold  dignity  to  his  students,  each 
seated  at  his  separate  desk  intent  on  copying  from  his  lips  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  and  the  authorities  referred  to."3  The  Hon.  C.  G.  Lor- 
iug  called  him — 

The  last  of  the  Romans  of  the  common  law  lawyers,  the  impersonation  of  its  genius 
and  spirit.  It  was  indeed  in  his  eyes  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  by  which  ho 
measured  every  principle  of  action  and  almost  every  sentiment.  Ho  was  an  admira- 
ble English  scholar.  From  him  wo  obtained  clear,  well  defined,  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  tho  common  law.  ami  learned  that  allegiance  to  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  man, 
and  the  power  of  enforcing  it  upon  others  Ins  highest  attainment.' 

These  two  great  lawyers,  "among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  founders  of 
a  national  law  school  in  America,  who  have  laid  one  of  the  corner-stones 
in  the  foundation  of  true  American  patriotism,  loyalty  to  the  law,*'  vir- 
tually were  the  school,  for  with  the  failing  health  of  the  younger  it  was 
given  up  iu  1S.*3. 

In  1S20  when  Judge  Reeve  retired,  Judge  Gould  associated  with 
him  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  afterwards  judge  of  the  supremo  court  of 
Connecticut  and  United  States  Senator. 

These  three  were  the  only  instructors  ever  engaged  in  the  school. 
Under  them  were  in  all  1 ,0-4  st  ud»nt  s,  an  enormous  number,  considering 
the  period  when  t  he  school  flourished.  Of  these,  210  were  in  attendance 
during  the  period  from  17S4  to  17<»s,  l>04  from  17!>8  to  1812,  and  550 
after  that  date.  The  South  furnished  is:*  these — nearly  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number,  and  every  State  then  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented at  one  time  or  another.  The  iutlucnce  of  this  school  was  felt  in 
the  bar  of  everv  section  of  the  count rv. 

Many  of  the  students  attained  eminence:  H>  became  United  States 
Senators,  5  Cabinet  omVers,  s  ehief  justices  of  States  and  2  justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Couit,  10  governors  of  States,  50  members 
of  Congress,  ami  40  judges  of  supreme  courts  iu  the  ditlerent  states. 
Among  these  were  such  men  a^  John  C.  Calhoun,5  Henry  Haldwin,  John 
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•Marvin'n  Lr^a!  Ilili1ici^r:ip1i> ,  'M'J. 

•Woolnov.  Fiftieth  Annivrrsirv  «'f  Yah*  I.a»v  S<*h<»<t]. 

4  Kill>oiirn«.'s  Litchfield,  p.  L'.Vv 

tA  trco  i-i  wtill  Ahowu  at  Liti-htirM  wuii-li  i>.  s  u«l  t<>  hav<-  l»;-<*ii  s.-t  out  l»v  him. 
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n!u**.idor  to  France,  Levi  Woodbury  of  New 
Iry  Clayton  of  Delaware,  Hubbard  and  Ellsworth  of 
'  Vermont,  Morton  and  Metcalf  of  Mussachu- 
|l  Dawson  of  Georgia;  Ashley  and  Hunt  of  New 
I  On*-  hundn  d  "iid  fifty  of  tlie  graduates 

lived  diplomas  from  Yale.  The  wide-spreading  in. 
li>I  it  *)mv  u  by  tin-  gengraplncnl  distribution  of  the 
I  lis)  ■  t the  students,  numbering  805,  showi  tliut 
I;  Ni-iv  York,  125;  Massachusetts,  90  j  Georgia, 
L*B;  Miiryl.md,  'M;  Penii8jivauia,30;  Vermont, 26; 
■'•'■,  Qampsli ire, Virginia,  aud  North  Can >l inn,  each 

New  Jersey,  11,  and  Kentucky,  0. 
I  school  was  published  till  1708.  In  1837  a  gen- 
~)  published.  It  states  that  the  course  wm  one  of 
I  two  vin.it  ions  of  finir  weeks  each,  one  in  the  -pr.ng 
Tuition,  for  those  days,  was  high,  being  6100  for 
1-ifJo  fnr  the  second  year,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
ml  than  three  months.  Every  Saturday  there  was 
It  In-  lecture*  <>f  the  week  and  moot  court*  were  also 


AuriKiui  TiiKoLomcAi.  School. 

(KW    11AVK.N    TUHOLCH1Y. 

lose  name,  was  changetl  in  1885  from  tba  "Tbco- 

in  ne<  tie  iit,"  owes  its  formation  to  the  eon  trover- 

the  trailed  New  Haven  theology  of  Prof.N.W. 

Uvuiriy  School.     As  the  Kev.  Bennet  Tyler  TO 

i'  c.iitroversy  was  called  "Taylorism  r*.  Tylertm," 

ly  in  pamphlets  and  magazines  for  some  years.    As 

lwas  imagined  that  some  of  the  professors  at  Yale 

Jaw*  commonly  thought  to  be  orthodox  on  Ri.ine  imtt- 

llhing  win.  Ii  really  aroused   the  conflict  was  Prof. 

n  ml  Ctrrum.      This   was   preached  in   llie  Yale 

|  ■  ..I  mietieemeiit.  September  10,  182S.     Tills 

t*  whii  Ii  were  lielieveil  to  be  subversive  of  Cal- 

mk.il   Biime  <<f  the  most   cherished  d(« ~ triors  of 

|..-t..ii-.  -if  Uie  day.     These  claimed  that  the  follow- 

1   views    were   heterodox.      (I  tptote  Prof.  TboiIl|UtOD, 

■  i;.p".lir'il%  nf  them    : 

I'fxniir.l  ..I]  m:>  in  a  iiKiral  »y»tem.     Secomt.   Mankuul 

Tfainl.  Ml-!."-  m  ibe  |.rnii*ry  .  a»-f  «f  »11  unnl  srUoo. 

*  »»  |b  ili.'»>  notilft:  "Of  itll  «]i.'cific  voluntary  mcUtm 

■Ml  in  *■«.•  |.-(iu  i»  tb<    ultimate  mil.''     Fourth.   AtiWMd**! 
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to  regeneration,  the  wlfinh  principle,  is  suspended  in  the  ainner's  heart,  so  that  he 
ceases  to  Hin  and  ubos  the  means  of  regeneration  with  motiveH  that  arc  neither  sin* 
ful  nor  holy.1 

The  organ  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  friends  was  the  Christian  Spectator, 
then  the  leading  religions  quarterly  of  New  England.  Their  articles 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Tyler  and  others,  and  for  some  years  the  contro- 
versy was  fierce.  Dr.  Tyler  claimed  that  Dr.  Taylor's  teachings  led  to 
a  denial  of  the  doctrines  of  decrees,  original  sin,  regeneration,  and  elec- 
tion, as  formerly  held  by  the  Congregational  Churches.  lie  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  author  of  a  volume  of  ISO  pages,  published  in  1S37  and 
eu  titled  "Letters  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  New  Haven  Theol- 
ogy, from  a  New  England  Minister  to  one  at  the  South/' 

Those  who  opposed  Dr.  Taylor  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  fact 
that  the  young  men  entering  the  ministry  from  Yale,  and  being  under 
Dr.  Taylor's  teachings,  would  be  likely  to  be  imbued  with  his  doctrines, 
and  thus  the  churches  would  have  doctrines  heterodox,  from  their  point 
of  view,  preached  to  them.  To  deliberate  upon  some  plan  for  overcom- 
ing this  danger,  30  Connecticut  Congregational  ministers  met  at  East 
(now  South)  Windsor  on  September  10, 1833.  Their  meeting  was  called 
"for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
deemed  exi>edient  for  the  defense  and  promotion  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples/' Two  days  they  continued  together  in  prayer  and  deliberation 
as  to  "  what  the  power  of  God  and  His  kingdom  demanded/99 

As  a  result  they  organized  themselves  into  a  Pastoral  Union,  formed 
a  constitution,  and  appointed  a  board  of  trustees.  The  objects  of  the 
Union,  as  expressed  in  the  second  article  of  its  constitution,  are  il  the 
promotion  of  ministerial  intercourse,  fellowship,  and  pastoral  useful- 
ness; the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion,  the  defense  of  evangelical 
truth  against  prevailing  errors  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  and  the  rais- 
ing up  of  sound  and  faithful  ministers  for  the  supply  of  the  churches.'9 
A  creed  was  formulated  in  twenty  articles  and  provision  made  for  the 
adoption  of  '•  such  measures  respecting  the  establishment  of  seminaries 
or  periodical  publications,  as  they  shall  judge  conducive  to  the  general 
objects  of  the  Union."  It  has  now  about  200  members  and  meets  the 
first  of  June. 

THE    CHARTER. 

In  May,  1H3V  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  chartered  the  "Theo- 
logical Institute  of  Connecticut."  The  trustees,  chosen  by  the  Pastoral 
Union,  were  made  a  "body  politic  and  corijorate,"  with  the  usual  privi- 
leges, including  the  right  to  hold  property  not  over  $50,04)0  in  value. 
The  board  were  to  be  chosen  annually  bv  the  Pastoral  Union,  were  to 


1  "  Semirrntfiinry  «>f  Hartford  Th«luj;ir;.l  Sruiinary,"  pp.  16,  17. 

*  Letter*  on  New  Havi-n  Th«*oli»i:yt  p.  7!». 

*  In  1885  the  legislature  changed  the  neiuiiiary  xiaiuu  to  that  which  it  now  holds. 
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1:  ii.'ii  or  tbe  school,  to  appoint  its  faculty, "  to  regulate 
1  labor  of  the  pupils,"  aud  to  have  exemption 

111  nanoiml  estate  and  on  real  estate  not  exceeding 
I    bject  of  the  school  in  to  be  "the  education  of 
tor  tin-  ministry  of  tlie  Gospel,  in  conncctiou  with 
i  department  for  teaching  the  sciences,  prepara- 
ivith  a  collegiate  course  of  study."    Tn  18.10  tie 
<>  as  to  permit  the  holding  of  pmjierty,  from 
inM  not  exceed  $12,000  per  year,  and  in  18S0  the 
tli-'  seminar}-  could  hold  was  again  ...-ail  to 

l.i-t   time,  the  trustees  were  divide)    into  three 


each  year. 


BAST  wiMinoil   H ILL. 

mi.'  winter  some  fifteen  students  had  been  tuught 

Windsor,  and  the  corner  stone  of  the  seminary 

lh  ■■■   .-ii  May  l.'l,  1.S3I.     Un  the  same  day,  two  pro 

I         iulo  office,  Dr.  l>cnnet  Tyler,  profess  of  thcol- 

Itlitii  Cogswell,  professor  of  sacred  history.     Ou  the 

|l)r.  William  Thciiupson  entered  upon  his  duties  aa 

literature  aud  the  regular  course  of  sliniiis  tiegan 

l"\..i  stories  of  the  .seminary  building  were  ready, 

■tit  2,000  volumes  had  been  collected,  i  Welly  from 

|it  porters.1     The  local  ion   of  the   seminary  at    Eu»t 

<!nr  to  tin-  generous  gifts  of  Dr.  KrustusIMIflWMtfcJ 

[      luml  in  New  York,  had  now  retired  to  that  quiet 

■ms  ;i  f;iitliful  friend  to  the  seminary  and  "In 

ice-  nm]  >u!>-e(jiu*iit   perils,  Krnstns  KIIs  worth 

cry  mil  that  taxed  his  purse,  time,  patience. 


his  v 


.    lk-f. 


1  should  be  a  "manual 
ie  days  of  the  modern 
chronic  weidUIC  -J  atiddinwan 
i<t'  many  promising  a*plronts 
iii-  means  for  milium  1  labor  in 


in  ii  in  .:  peeiiniary  way  might  U- obtained,  and 
■■  albr.  i.il  laud  between  the  scmiuary  and  tha 
[•:irrli:i..ed,  and  uglicullliritl  implements  ftir- 
rtr  nf  i  halgc.  Much  student  lifld  H  jit.  or  lews, 
in.  :  ,.1'tho  liehl  was  to  lead  1"  a  wharf  on  the 
dove  ulis  t<>  he  carried  away.  The  result  wo* 
,  IftXi  the  n.i  prolit  was  ftl'll'.TO.  mi  1M.M1,  fr.Vt3i.69; 
1. 1  been   made  f-ir  fertilizing  the  soil,  so  lh*  product 


bu.  |.  IB 


ud,  i'.  31. 
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fell  of)*.  The  students'  time  wa.^  too  much  taken  from  their  studies,  and 
they  were  away  during  one  of  the  most  important  seasons,  so  the 
attempt  was  given  up,  as  was  one  for  a  carpenter's  shop.1 

THE   THEOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE   OF    CONNECTICUT. 

The  trustees  in  their  first  report  speak  of  the  u  prayerful  solicitude 
aud  trembling  hope*5  with  which  the  decision  was  made,  u under  an 
imperious  sense  of  duty  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  and  implicit 
reliance  upon  His  blessing,  to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry.7'  The 
experience  of  the  first  year  was  such  as  to  u  excite  their  gratitude  and 
auimate  their  hopes,"  and  they  note  with  pleasure  "the  increasing  con- 
fidence and  favor  of  the  Christian  public/'  The  subscriptions  up  to 
May  1, 1835,  amounted  to  8«'*3,733,  of  which  sum  the  largest  single  gift 
was  one  of  $1,250  from  Mr.  David  X.  Lord,  of  New  York  City.  The 
plau  at  first  was  that,  after  the  buildings  were  completed,  the  83,000, 
which  it.  was  thought  would  be  sufficient  for  the  income,  should  be 
derived  from  annual  contributions.  Permanent  funds  were  dreaded, 
pud  the  plan  adopted  worked  well  for  a  time.  The  first  year  there 
were  *52S  subscribers  of  sums  from  14  cents  to  8750;  but  the  commercial 
crisis  coming  soon  after  made  a  legacy  of  $11,000  from  the  estate  of 
Miss  Rebecca  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  very  welcome,  and  after 
that  no  more  objections  to  permanent  endowments  were  made.2 

In  lS5t),  the  annual  subscribers  had  dropped  to  7.2  Miss  Waldo's 
sisters  having  added  to  her  bequest,  so  that  it  amounted  to  $14,000,  it 
was  set  aside  as  an  endowment  of  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Other  gifts  came;  iu  1 830,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  John  Todd, 
then  pastor  at  Groton,  Mass.,  $1,000  from  the  estate  of  Deacon  Stone, 
of  Townshend,  was  appropriated  for  the  library.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Abner 
Kingman,  of  Boston  Highlands,  gave  a  valuable  lot  of  carefully  selected 
books,  neatly  hound. :  Some  years  later  Mr.  Bichard  Bond,  of  Boston 
Highlands,  l>equeathcd  the  seminary  87,000,  of  which  84,000  were  to  be 
nsed  in  purchasing  books.  Besides  these  gifts  less  than  81,500  were 
spent  for  books  by  the  trustees,  while  the  school  was  at  Kast  Windsor. 
Another  bequest  early  recei\ed  was  one  of  82,000  from  Mr.  Alva  Gil- 
ranii,  of  Hartford,  while  Prof.  Cogswell,  besides  serving  without  pay, 
gave  81,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  history*. 
The  second  professorship  endowed  v.* as  that  of  Christian  theology,  tho 
funds  for  which  came  from  a  bequest  of  Mr.  Chester  Buckley  aud  wife, 
of  Wethersficld.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  wills,  but  the 
late  Hon.  Seth  Terry  was  able  to  compromise  matters  so  as  to  save  a 
large  part  of  the  gift.  The  third  of  the  professorships,  that  of  biblical 
literature,  was  endowed  chielly  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Asahcl  Nettleton,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  school.     He  also  gave  8."WK)  for  the  purchase  of 

1 8eini-CeiiU'iiuial,  \k  ~7.        -  Scmi-O  .'lt^nnijil,  p.  2T>.        J  Sein i-Ou tcuui.il ,  p.  23. 
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I  aamdd  Ik'  realized  from  tho  wile  of  "Village 

I  ml  the  support  of  indigent  Htndents.    For 

lln-  Hale  and  Everest  funds  have  been  very  useful, 
lip*  from  Br.  Aimer  Kingman. ' 

nf  thi»,  ■  second  theological  seminary  in  Gonnect- 

usfc  criticism.     Tim  theological   faculty  at  Tale 

Jooj  nt denying  that  any  goial  reason  could  be  as- 

1-iiM-rpri-c."  to  which  the  trustees  answered,  in  tbe 

'appeal   to  th«  public."    Thisgiive,un>ongother 

new   school,  the  fact  tlmt  of  the  <'(>fjM>i-iitJon  of 

in*  con]>o»)*<l  of  laymen,  then  elocted  bjf  |>opu]ar 

.  .-f  ttn'iu-w   seminary  feared  tlmt  its  founder* 

ig  of  existing  ecclesiastical  relatione  in  the  State," 

Idiflclainied  any  intention  tocenso"  ItHuwRhiiiping" 

Tif  New  Hiivcn  theology,  this  fcarmu  not  allayed 

*  claimed  l>y  enemies  of  the  seminary  that  tbe 

|  there  lessened  the  stude-i , '  -  chance  "  for 

ii<l  th<-  "  pcchision   and  iucongenial   Minnundiiiga 

J  moderate  equipment  in  funds,  boot-.  leathers,  and 

I     uhunduut  material   to  unfriendly  critics."    Tho 

cougcntul  families  and  social  op]  hi  rt  unities  were 

i  disadvantages  so  many  came  «  as  remarkable; 

h  in  their  chosen  work  still  more  m>.' 

TBI".  FAi'i'l.TY. 

lent  of  tin*  seminary,  was  born  July  10,  1783,  in 
I  In  i^'i  he  was  graduated  from  Vale,  and,  studying1 
(I  pastor  of  the  church  in  South  Britain,  Coem. 
I  preaJdCDl  of  Dartmouth  College,  ami  in  1838  re- 
I  the  pastorship  of  the  Second  Church  in  Portland, 
•rled  himself  with  the  East  Windsor  Hill  Scaat- 
ils  head  till  l-OT.  He  did  u»t  long  survive  hia 
.ii.Mc.ly.  May  II.  ItOH. 

intta,  ..-  i.  n-al<-.l   in  Hi-  unr-l  -if  liml,  «w   hia  s"Mhr.g 
..,!.!  |.tu.«  ;n,.l  in.1li.-l-.   In-  wasli.it  lillml  to  new  aapc 

A-  ..  n.-iii.  In-  »:■-  w.11  fnnii-lic-il,  and  of  con- 
■iTi.-im  ..r  lift-.     A.  it  paHlur,  lie   wu  Impart 

I •  n.iai-trii-.     A- a  preacher,  li«  *M oJwuja 

Mt,  uiil  "mm  (iii.i-  In  Iiri>ii(.'lit   a  magnetic  Influence  t.. 
n  1.  :..  l.i  t,  Iii  «.-.«  «  iiiMUIir  and  helpful  milrlrl 


•t; l.lj  far-,  «nw-..Iitiblo  of  r*ri*4 

nh  r.<-]iii|>.  uii-l  h  ji]iy»ii|iio  mmrkalti 
i  ..l.t.-  <  liri.tiaii  win  L,iB  of  hia  day  Um 
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Dr.  Cogswell,  the  second  of  this  faculty,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  served  ten  years  without  pay. 

Dr.  William  Thompson,  the  Nestor  of  the  school,  over  which  he 
watched  more  than  fifty  years  till  his  death  in  February,  1889,  was  born 
February  17, 1806,  at  Goshen,  Conn.  Fear  of  the  new  divinity  at  Tale 
led  his  father  to  send  him  to  Union  College,  where  he  was  graduated. 
He  then  went  to  Andover  Seminary.  His  seminary  course  was  inter- 
rupted by  two  years'  teaching,  and  it  is  recorded  that  "he  was  one 
of  the  few  theological  students  in  those  days  who  became  conversant 
with  the  German  tongue."  In  September,  1833,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  at  North  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  whence  he  was  called,  against  the 
desires  of  his  people,  to  the  seminary  at  East  Windsor  Hill  a  year 
later.  To  that  institution  he  gave  his  life,  and  "constantly  sacrificed  his 
personal  advancement  in  learning  and  in  influence  to  present  service, 
whose  call  could  not  be  silenced.  He  built  himself  into  the  seminary 
whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  instead  of  rearing  a  temple  of  individual 
fiune  upon  a  separate  foundation. "'  His  characteristic  traits  are  said 
to  have  been  profound  humility,  penetrating  sagacity,  brave  loyalty  to 
truth  and  duty,  and  a  rare  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

Dr.  Asahel  Nettle  ton  held  a  semiofficial  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion from  its  commencement.  Born  in  North  Killingworth,  April  21, 
1783,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  li#M>,  he  studied  for  the  ministry;  but  his 
health  not  permitting  him  to  enter  the  pastorate,  he  was  ordained  as 
an  evangelist.  As  such  he  "  labored  in  revivals  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  often  in  waste  places,  with  great  power  from  on  high/ 
His  winters  he  spent  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  his  health;  his  sum- 
mers in  East  Windsor,  till  his  death  in  1844.  To  his  influence  may  be 
ascribed  the  fact  that  so  many  graduates  of  the  seminary  have  become 
foreign  missionaries.' 

Under  these  men  the  seminary  received  that  "distinctive  feature," 
its  biblical  teaching.  "It  is  the  conviction  of  this  seminary,"  says  the 
Bev.  J.  H.  Goodell,3  "that  without  controversy, and  with  proof  as  mani- 
fest as  it  is  manifold,  God  has  spoken  to  man,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
we  may  know  what  his  utterances  are."  Believing  this,  " the  grand 
intent  is  to  teach  the  student  to  find  out  for  himself  what  the  word  of 
God  is." 

THE   ACADEMY. 

• 

f  The  trustees  had  from  the  charter  the  additional  authorisation  to 
a  classical  school.  Some  wished  to  found  this  as  early  as 
bat  not  until  1850  was  anything  done.  There  seemed  need  of  a 
good  fitting  school  for  college  and  for  life,  and  the  seminary  hoped 

1  Manorial  pamphlet  of  Prof.  Win.  Tlimupson,  i».  i>. ;  oddmm©*  by  C.  I>.  Hart* 
nail,  O.  L.  Walker,  and  A.  W.  Hazcn. 
"Seni-Ce&tcnuial,  p.  65. 
•Btasi-Ontcniiia).  p.  07. 
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|ni  sncb  :i  -chool  would  bo  predisposed,  in  case  they 
ninhvtry,  ta  prosecute  those  studies  in  the  place  in 
id  the  foundations  of  their  education.  Consequently 
■r  Hill  Academy  was  opened  in  1851.  Fifty  pupils 
liirsi  year,  and  for  ten  years  the  academy  was  in  opera- 
ligh  work.  It  was  finally  closed  because  of  the  failure 
■■The  trustees  chose  to  discontinue  the  school 
l  it*  irood  nauie  to  be  tarnished."1 

VAI.   TO  HAKTFOBD. 

h-ear*  ■>)    life  prejudices  against  the  seminary  had 

Lay,  lint  a  grave  cause  of  anxiety  to  its  friends  was 

Icce&sibility  of  its  positiou.    This  increased  as  time 

ion  the  opposite  side  of  tin   river;  steamboats 

lL  i-t  Windsor,  and  the  stage  was  withdrawn,  so  that 

li-si.iTiaiy.  .hi  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  said  that  the 

li    i  ."in  ■  >:d  Windsor,  on  the  weei   bank  of  theCou- 

|  Windsor   Hill  was  greater  than  any  lie  had  expert- 

or  Armenia.'    The  number  of  students  was  falUug 

■  decided  to  invite  the  corporation  of  Vale  College 

■vert n r»  f<n    uniting  the  two  seminaries."     The  )ium- 

[\-  New  Haven  was  also  declining,  and  Hie  proposal 

conference  was  held  aud  the  Mast   Windsor  Hill 

that   ill-'  united  school  beat  New  Haven,  that  the 

seminaries  should   resign  and  new  ones  be  chosen, 

r'»f  (he  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  should 

fjiet*  for  professional  chairs,  from  whom  the  Yale  cor- 

l.     The  lirst   two  were  grunted;    the  third  was 

I  ilitlirnliies  arising,  the  project  camo  to  naught.' 

it   ration  -  uf  Yale  College  npjioiuted  a  committee  to 

a  union,  hut   the  trustees  ol  the  institute  had 

>  Baft  lord.  •*  in  order  to  open  to  it  a  wider  field 

nfer  D|hiii  ii  greater  privileges,*1  aud  so,  it  must 

jsaujccl  ''in  Dually  dropped.     With  union  still  more 

(     B  followed  than  we  find  in  the  two  separate  schools 


revet,  had  a  sore  disapiHtintment  in  its  failure  to 
amount  thought  necessary  to  meet  the  outlay 
■  ingl  Mnli  help  was  received  front  meu  from  Maasa- 
lt  admitted  to  the  Pastoral  Union,  though  less  sad 
]l  came  in  later  years.  It  was  thought  that  if  a  Massa- 
HMMi  1'ioie^sor  his  endowment  would  come  thence, 
1    Mr,  -lame-  It.  Ilosmer  gave  $50,000  for  the  chair. 
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In  1871  tbo  National  Congregational  Council  at  Oberlin  tried,  with 
the  following  resolution,  to  help  on  an  unsuccessful  scheme  to  move 
the  seminary  to  one  of  the  Western  States : 

"  That  we  recognize  thankfully  the  valuable  services  which  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Hartford  has  done  in  the  past  and  that  we  heartily 
commend  its  system  of  instruction ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  two 
institutions  of  a  similar  character  are  no  longer  needed  in  close  prox- 
imity to  each  other,  its  consolidation  with  one  of  the  western  semi- 
naries, if  such  a  meashre  be  practicable,  would  be  viewed  with  satis- 
faction by  our  churches  and  would,  we  believe,  greatly  enlarge  its  sphere 
of  usefulness."  ! 

HOSMER   HALL. 

For  fifteen  years  after  the  removal  to  Hartford  the  seminary  occupied 
three  rented  houses  in  Prospect  street,  and  for  a  time  a  fourth  on  Main 
street.  The  houses  on  Prospect  street,  one  of  which  had  formerly  been 
the  home  of  Col.  Jeremiah  "YVadsworth,  of  .Revolutionary  fame,  were 
far  from  convenient,  and  the  building  of  Hosiner  Hall  in  1879  was 
hailed  with  joy.  This  building  gave  the  seminary  a  permanent  home. 
It  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Hosiner  and  stands  on  Broad  street. 
All  the  rooms  are  under  one  roof,  the  library  building  being  in  a  wing. 
There  is,  however,  a  well-equipped  gymnasium  separate  from  the  main 
building.  The  removal  to  new  quarters  was  signalized  by  an  increase  of 
students  and  the  establishment  of  a  graduate  or  fourth-year  class  in  1881. 
Since  the  removal  of  the  library  to  its  new  quarters  in  Hosmer  Hall, 
it  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  A  large  part  of  the  accessions 
hasr  come  from  the  generous  gifts  of  Mr.  Newton  Case,  of  Hartford.  In 
1877  there  were  6,700  volumes;  in  1880,  12,000;  in  1884,  38,000;  and 
now  there  are  nearly  60,000  volumes  and  25,000  pamphlets. 

The  use  of  it  is  free  to  the  students  of  all  the  courses,  to  ministers,  to 
any  responsible  person  pursuing  special  scientific  study,  and  to  the 
public  generally. 

The  new  Case  Memorial  Library,  a  building  begun  by  Mr.  Newton 
Case  before  his  death,  in  1890,  has  been  completed  with  a  bequest  given 
by  him,  and  was  dedicated  January  18, 1S93.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
pointed library  buildings  in  the  country.  The  stack-rooms,  a  thoroughly 
fire-proof  construction,  have  a  capacity  of  250,000  volumes,  while  the 
facilities  for  special  and  "seminar"'  work  are  ample.  It  is  intended 
to  furnish  apparatus  for  8]>ccial  research,  as  well  as  for  general  theo- 
logical study.  The  collection  of  works  for  geueral  reference,  encyclo- 
pedias, periodicals,  etc.,  is  unusually  large,  and  all  the  principal  theo- 
logical departments  are  well  represented  by  particular  works.  For  the 
specialist  there  is  considerable  material  in  the  departments  of  Refor- 
mation History  and  of  historical  sources  in  general,  in  Patristics,  in 

1  Soiiii-CeiiN  nnial.  p.  34. 
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But  are,  iu  Liturgies,  and   iti  Bibliography,  while  tlit< 
p  of  Iaithcrnnii  and  Kiigliali  llymuolngy  are  unrivaled 


,  having  succeeded  Mr.  Krncat  C. 
of  Princeton  College,  tu  whom  the  author  is  greatly 
uaterial  of  this  sketch.* 


KTITDKNTSL 

|>fi-«i-in-s  who  have  labored  in  the  seminary,  th«  Kcv. 
utl  the  Ifev.  It.  ti.  Vennilye  demand  a  p;i--mg  inen- 
Joiton  to  its  best  interests. 

»ti  .<'  <M-cu[ji.'8  three  year*.     In  general,  the  work  in  all 

Its  continued  in  some  form  throughout  this  period. 

Basis  is  placed  in  the  junior  year  on  exegctieal  theology, 

n  historical  and  systematic  theology,  and  iu  the 

tctienl  theology. 

Jut  of  studies  involves  the  principle  of  central  pre*rril>ed 

Itid  subjects,  combined  with  an  extensive  system  of 

tom  whieh  the  students  istmll  select  a  specified  anion  lit 

liroval  of  the  faculty.    The  relative  quantity  of  elective 

I' ■  to  the  beginning  of  the  coarse  to  the  end,  and  in  each 

i-t]  courses  aii*  chiefly  placed  in  the  Brut  terra.    The 

.  planned  that  the  entire  curriculum  Include*  from 

lir-  of  <I:i*k  work  for  each  student,  of  whieh  1,000  are 

1  proscribed  conntes  include  both  extended  work  in 

ally  emphasized,  and  also  outline  or  introductory 

ich  are  more  fully  treated  among  the  elective*.    Asa 

rtive  i-onrwn  an-  continuation*  or  amplifications  of 

mi  in   tin-  prescrilsd  courses,     In  exceptional  MIM 

■  the  right  to  prescribe  what  elective  courses  shall 

of  the  year  all  applicants  are  personally  examined 
I  to  then  religions  experience  and  their  motives  for 
other  christian  service.  Tbcy  are  expected  to 
|  membership  in  a  Christian  church  and  of  graduation 


|<ll<  ft  graduates  will  he  admitted  totln-  regular c\ 

ut-pt    in    s\*t  ial   caws  where  those  not  graduate* 

i  to  tlif  faculty,  )•>   examination  or  otherwise,  a* 

|ivalci)t  for  a  college  eonrse.     In  no  case  will  students 

c  regular  nmrsv  wbii  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge 

I  uudetxtanduigly  the  llrerk  New  Testament. 


In  nrliiMi*tnt|^-  lb*  bthih  nf  Prof.  Artfcat 

n  >rMli&K  UV  pf  fafciiM  at  tku  >koub. 
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The  first  class  consisted  of  9,  and  in  1881  the  number  of  students 
had  reached  only  28.  Then  the  effect  of  the  new  building  began  to  be 
felt,  and  1888-89, 47  were  in  attendance  from  sixteen  different  colleges. 
Of  the  students,  the  following  are  among  the  best  known,  Gushing 
Bells,  1837,  missionary  to  Oregon  and  founder  of  Whitman  Seminary; 
Augustus  C.  Thompson,  1838,  a  well-known  religious  writer;  H.  M. 
Field,  of  the  New  York  Evangelist;  Lavalette  Perrin,  1843;  W.  A.  Ben- 
ton,  1840,  missionary  to  Aleppo,  Syria;  Josiah  Tyler,  1848,  and  H.  A. 
Wilder,  1848,  missionaries  to  the  Zulus;  Paul  A.  Chad  bourne,  1851, 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Williams  College; 
Charles  Hartwell,  1852,  missionary  to  China;  H.  M.  Adams,  1854,  mis- 
sionary to  the  Gaboon,  Africa;  S.  C.  Pixley,  1855,  who  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Zulu  tongue;  J.  K.  Nutting,  1856,  president  of  Tougaloo 
University,  Mississippi;  £.  C.  Bissell,  1859,  formerly  foreign  missionary, 
for  11  years  professor  in  the  seminary,  now  professor  in  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary,  Chicago;  K.  Kobbins,  1859,  and  H.  M.  Bridg- 
man,  1860,  missionaries  to  the  Zulus;  C.  C.  C.  Painter,  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Missionary ;"  W.  II.  H.  Murray,  1864;  S.  W.  Dike,  1866,  well  known 
for  his  writiugs  on  sociology;  A.  W.  Clark,  1868,  missionary  to  Aus- 
tria; F.  H.  Allen,  1873,  author  of  u  Biography  of  Great  Adventurers"; 
and  W.  H.  Sanders,  missionary  to  Bihe,  West  Africa. 

SPECIAL   COURSES. 

Courses  of  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  several  or  single  branches  will 
be  arranged  by  the  Faculty  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers  who  wish 
to  supplement  their  training  and  of  any  persons  who  desire  to  pursue 
scientific  studies  in  existing  departments  or  to  fit  themselves  for  special 
Christian  work.  Elocution,  music,  and  physical  culture  are  not  con- 
sidered as  courses,  either  separately  or  collectively. 

Candidates  for  special  courses  must  be  of  unexceptionable  character 
and  must  be  unanimously  approved  by  the  Faculty.  For  entrance  into 
the  departments  of  Encyclopaedia  or  Exegesis,  a  college  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  is  necessary.  For  the  departments  of  Historical,  System- 
atic, Experiential,  or  Practical  Theology,  a  general  education  corre- 
sponding to  the  collegiate  standard  in  English  courses  is  required. 
Very  exceptional  cases,  not  meeting  these  requirements,  may  be  received 
on  probation,  if  unanimously  approved  by  the  Faculty. 

The  schedule  of  hours  is  carefully  drawn  up,  so  that  the  appoint- 
ments in  each  topic  are  grouped  into  as  short  a  period  as  possible. 
This  secures  continuity  of  attention  and  effort  for  both  professors  and 
students,  and  prevents  the  latter  from  having  more  than  about  four 
topics  before  them  at  any  one  time.  The  total  number  of  hours  per 
week  required  of  each  student  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen.1 

On  May  7, 1884,  were  held  services  commemorative  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  half  century  of  the  seminary's  history.    On  May  10, 


1  Annual  Catalogue,  1892-03. 
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I>.  llartranft  watt  inaugurated  president  of  the 
■Men   had  beeu  vacant,  since  Dr.  Tyler's  death. 
Bttrsred  i-oiituins  a  clear  statement  of  the  aims  of 
I  win th  (juoting: 
■  rtfeilub-  miprauw;  of  Christ's  viowa  of  Ood  mad  the  nni- 


.  wtlut*  li(-i..l  ..r  nil  Hciences.  It  ™i.n.n,.  It—lfMl  with 
-..i]  r,l,,K)-,ortb.rrve]aIioiiofGoiliiiihfi.niv»r«;  (3)  with 
■  ul  Ilia  wilt  in  the  Bible.  Their  ore  thrre  gtnat  fi«14»  Into 
tln<>li>)>.v  i  mutt  moir:  (1)  ttwM<l..  (M)  lamltatiaa  of  il.- 
,ii  i:iU({  of  ludividuals  to  uuderta  k  <>  ll>«  uuiie;  (3)  jiiil'lica- 


■tilojty  » 


which 

r  lM'ginniUB.  1 
.-i..;..  at,  hj- n  tenia  t  if,  ex)»>rientU], 
ii  .i.  it  iinw  exist  a,  is  the  educati 
i - mi'i'fy  u  wit-utiflo  handling  of  I 


bob, 


II     II 


dlv 


II  of   Bit  noi 


■veUtion  eonUlnad  In 
■  to  bo  dividi-d  iota 
1'nrUuJ.     The  main 

..,.,  II,.  iti.riiuri,.M 
'ri)>tum,  ri^iijtDiiiiiji 

fur  the  ttarelapmMtt 


i*  founding  of  fellowships,  the  strengthening  <>f   the 

!  banding  of   institutes  after   tin-   maimer  of   the 

I /,   -',  stem,  and  the  offering  the  privilege*  of  the  semi 

i  ir  h-Imth  and  journalists,  to  tin -si-  who  desire  special 

I  lo  Hit'  riiristian  women,  graduates  of  colleges,  who 

|  form  of  Christian  work.*    Following  (hit  hurt  recant- 

Binary,  in  the  fall  of  issi).  opened  its  doors  to  women 

ai  nun,  lieing  the  first  institution  in  the  country  so 

liiiteinl.il  csj>cciallv  for  those  "desirous  of  preparing 

|  teaching,  for  the  missionary  Held,  and  for  any 

a  thflli  the  pastorale." 

riodknl  called  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record  was 
'.  ui»|er  t  hi-  auspices  of  the  faculty,  and  has  attained 
.ilioii.  Its  purpose  is  to  be  a  medium  not  only  of 
n  between  all  members  of  the  constituency  of  the 
!n-  publication  of  material  in  any  way  connected  with 
nlogirul  thought  and  education.  The  editors  for  the 
Tof.  Wal.L.  S.  Pratt.  1'rof.  Arthur  L.  Oillett,  1885, 
m,  is-Vi.  with  Hev.  T.  M.  Hodgdnii,  1888,  and  Mr. 
as  associate  editors.  Every  issue  contains  the  bi- 
le: editorials,  articles,  hook  notes,  alumni  news,  and 


mliriatm  for  the  degra*  ef 
•rn,  tw-flvc  Junior*,  and  tw* 


i 
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The  faculty  of  the  seminary  is  large  and  able,  there  being  twelve  resi- 
dent instructors,  four  tutors,  and  eight  lecturers.  The  Carew  lecture- 
ship, established  by  the  late  Joseph  Carew,  of  South  Hadley  Falls, 
Mass.,  annually  provides  for  from  four  to  six  lectures  by  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  lectureship  on  foreign  missions  provides  for  ten 
or  twelve  lectures  annually.  Every  second  year  "  a  student  of  conspic- 
uous attainment  is  appointed  from  the  senior  class  as  William  Thompson 
fellow  for  two  years,  with  the  privilege  of  studyiug  abroad."  He 
receives  $600  annually.  On  the  alternate  years  the  John  S.  Willis 
fellowship  is  given  upon  the  same  conditions. 

Prizes  are  given  of  $50  each  to  the  senior  showing  greatest  profi- 
ciency in  New  Testament  Greek,  to  the  senior  presenting  the  best  essay 
on  some  topic  in  evangelistic  theology  (Ilartranfb  prize),  to  the  middler 
submitting  the  best  essay  on  some  topic  in  systematic  theology  (Bennet 
Tyler  prize),  and  to  the  member  of  the  junior  class  making  greatest 
absolute  progress  in  Hebrew  (William  Thompson  prize).  A  scholarship 
of  $200  is  awarded  for  the  middle  year  to  that  student  who  has  main- 
tained the  highest  standing  in  the  junior  year.  Three  entrance  prize 
scholarships  of  $250  each  are  awarded,  one  to  a  man  and  two  to  women. 
The  latter  are  called  the  Maria  II.  Welles  and  Elizabeth  Butler  Thomp- 
son scholarships,  respectively. 

A  school  for  church  musicians  was  organized  in  1890  under  the  gen- 
eral auspices  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  designed  to  afford  the 
very  best  advantages  for  earnest  musical  students,  especially  for  those 
in  preparation  for  church  work.  The  regular  course  of  three  years, 
when  fully  arranged,  will  provide  for  Christian  students,  who  are  prop- 
erly equipped  for  specialized  study,  and  who  intend  to  become  profes- 
sional church  musicians,  whether  as  organists,  choir  masters,  or  singers, 
a  careful  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  organ-playing,  piano- 
playing,  singing,  composition,  etc.,  with  varied  instruction  in  the  whole 
history  and  theory  of  music,  and  in  its  special  adaptations  to  public 
worship.  A  normal  course  for  the  training  of  choir  masters,  covering 
two  years,  is  now  being  given.  Special  courses,  open  to  any  music 
student,  are  now  offered  in  organ -playing,  piano-playing,  voice-building, 
singing,  sight-reading,  harmony,  counterpoint,  musical  history,  etc. 

The  Hosmer  Hall  Choral  Union,  alii lia ted  with  the  seminary,  an  ora- 
torio society  of  over  200  members,  organized  in  1880,  meets  in  the  semi- 
nary building  and  gives  from  live  to  seven  concerts  annually. 

The  invested  funds  of  the  seminary  amount  to  $400,000. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90,  the  professors  began  to  give  courses  of  lec- 
tures opeu  to  the  people  of  Hartford.  In  1892,  the  seminary,  in  union 
with  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  formed  a  State  council 
for  university  extension.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the  lectures 
given,  the  Society  for  Education  Extension  was  organized  in  1892  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  to  those  who  can  not  make  use  of  ordi- 


>V  EDUCATION    IN  CONNECTICUT. 
In  -  programme  fur  181U-U3  it  presents  three  divisions 


•  \  tension   lectures,  consisting   of   twenty-nine 
tory  and  geography,  philosophy,  psychology, 
id  language,  political  and  social  science,  physical 
ud  art. 

«    nstructioii,  elementary  and  advanced,  in  fine 
,  languages,  and  mathematics. 

1  topics  in  literature,  history  of  culture,  theology, 
,  art,  mid  technology.    This  division  presents 

■  lures. 

lU'lii-vH  that  tlic  Holy  Spirit  is  as  mighty  to  work 
m-  iif  n  now  as  in  tlio  most  golden  periods  of  history, 
1-t  channels  for  nis  working  are  a  knowledge  of  the 
Deration  of  heart." 

-TlIK    llKRKKI.KY    DIVINITY   SrliOUI.1 

1 1  city  of  Middletown,  the  seat  of  Wealeyafl  University, 
s  seminary  for  the  education  of  mini -tern  in  thot'rot- 
)i.  The  buildings  are  situated  :it  the.  corner  of 
Igtoti  streets,  and  the  land  extends  on  .Hum  street  to 
lipid  Church.  There  are  Ave  buildings.  The  first  is  n 
I  house  on  the  corner,  form' :  ly  thu  residence  of 

id  1".  Jar  vis.    This  is  occupied  by  Ilishnp  Williams, 
|  ■  ■    ..  it*  his  residence;  contains  tin'  library  and  cIsuk* 
it.  nod  mi  the  third  itoornnd  in  the  attic,  rooms 
dud  ihis  and  extending  south  to  the  chapel  is  a  two- 
was  built  in  isiso,  and  is  intended  to  be  only 
s  l  l  student  rooms.    The  chapel,  built  of  Port- 
{attractive  edifice,  given  in  1861  by  Mrs.  Mary  W.  A. 
,1  solely  fur   religious  purposes.     It  has  seats  for  the 
■nts  and  altout  i'Ai  free  sittings. 

1     two- story  brick  building,  fronting  on  Main  street, 
i\  and  accommodates  the  students' commons  and  has 
in  (ticM-i-oud  simy  anil  at  lie.     Behind  the  corner 

buns  wus  rector  at  Schenectady  he  hod  several 
run  followed  him  on  his  removal  to  Hartford  as 
olloge.  With  ihis  nucleus  he  determined  to  form 
IfUrtuicnt  in  coiiuectioii  with  Trinity,  and  instruction 
This  was  givi-n  hy  Iti>h..p  Williams,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
ut  Trinity,  tin-  lie  v.  A.  <\  Coxe,  and  the  Bar. 
I  later  r»t.»i  ..f  ( -alvary  Church.  New  York  City.  8ix- 
4      nsl  the  KchiMil.  and  th  e  increase  of  uumbera  and 
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the  growing  importance  of  the  school  made  some  permanent  organiza- 
tion desirable.  In  1854  the  general  assembly  granted  the  school  a 
charter,  with  a  board  of  11  trustees.  Of  these,  6  were  to  be  clergymen 
and  5  laymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut.  The 
convention  of  the  diocese  was  given  power  to  fill  vacancies,  and  the 
trustees  were  to  meet  for  organization  when  $40,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  an  endowment.1  Soon  after  this  it  was  determined  to  sever 
all  connection  with  Trinity  College  and  place  the  school  at  Middletown 
in  view  of  the  generous  offers  made  by  citizens  of  the  town.  It  seems 
doubt  Ail,  however,  if  the  increased  endowment  has  made  up  for  the  loss 
of  influence  consequent  upon  separation  from  the  college. 

Bishop  Williams  removed  to  Middletown,  having  previously  resigned 
the  presidency  of  Trinity  College,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  as  he  has  continued  to  do  uuto  this  day.  He  is  the  founder  and 
careful  guardian  of  the  school  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  of  his 
noble  life.  In  August,  1854,  the  trustees  met  at  his  house  for  organi- 
zation. On  the  19th  of  the  following  January  the  course  of  study  was 
arranged  and  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  begun.  On 
April  18, 1855,  the  board  voted  unanimously  to  buy  for  $10,000  land 
from  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis.  The  school  rented  the  building 
on  the  property  at  once  aud  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
were  kept  up  for  several  years,  till  Mr.  E.  S.  Hall  gave  the  property 
and  $10,000  toward  the  school's  endowment,  provided  that  it  should 
never  be  moved  from  Middletown.  In  1856  the  Rev.  Edwin  Harwood, 
now  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  became  the  first  resident 
professor  besides  Bishop  Williams,  and  the  same  year  Rev.  T.  F.  Davies, 
now  Bishop  of  Michigan,  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew.  The  other 
chairs  were  filled  sis  follows:  Bishop  Williams  was  dean,  professor  of 
doctrinal  theology  and  ritual,  with  authority  to  appoint  a  librarian;  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  Coit,  D.  d.,  theu  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
spent  several  weeks  in  Middletown  during  each  year  lecturing  as  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  became  resident  professor  in  1873; 
Dr.  Harwood  was  professor  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of 
Scripture  till  1859  when  he  went  to  New  Haven;  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Good- 
win, D.  D.,  was  professor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  until  ill-health 
made  him  give  up  the  chair  in  1867,  two  years  before  bis  death;  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Littlejohn,  then  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  came 
up  weekly  as  professor  of  pastoral  theology  till  his  removal  to  Brooklyn 


1  The  original  trustees  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  C.  Brownell,  1).  I). ;  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Williams,  D.  D. ;  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Goodwin,  I).  I).,  president  of  Trinity  CoUege;  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  rector  of  tin-  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (then  Christ 
Church),  Middletown;  the  Rev.  Tbos.  t\  Pitkin;  the  Rev.  Jacob  L.  Clmrk,  D.  D.,  of 
Waterbury ;  Edward  8.  Hall,  of  New  York ;  Kbenezer  Jackson,  of  Middletown ;  Win. 
T.  Lee,  of  Hartford ;  Chaa.  A.  Lewis,  of  New  London ;  Leverett  Candee,  of  New  Haven. 
Bishop  Williams  and  Mr.  Hall  are  tht*  only  ones  alive  (1890).  The  Rev.  Win.  Jarvis 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  until  1X58;  then  A.  H.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  of  Middletown, 
until  his  death,  in  1869;  and  then  his  brother,  C.  E.  Jackson,  nntil  the  present. 
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I.  K,  A.  Washburn,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  broad 
Ir  of  St.  John's  Church,  Hartford,  came  over  to  111)  the 
1 )  of  tlie  anarch  nntil  his  moon]  to  New  York,  and 
J  T,  Unssell,  now  principal  of  St.  Margaret's  School, 
|  tii''  uhaii  of  elocution  which  lie  still  holds. 

■  i  in'  in--;  alumnus  of  tbo  school  to  bo  placed  on  it* 
chair,  that  of  H libra v,  baa  always  been  held  by  an 

ligned  to  enter  the  pastorate  in  1861.     Aftei  Dr.  liar 

i  New  Haven  lie  wan  chosen  non-resident  professor  of 

In  ill-Inn  linn.     In   his  forhier  chair,  the  Rev.  Frederic 

pc,  was  elected  hut  as  bo  eutihl  not  accept  the  Rev. 

■  chosen.     Ho  served  till  he  was  retired  as  professor 
■wn  request,  in  l#Ki,  on  accouut  of  old  age. 

■  Utter  offered  to  (five  a  chapel,  provided  that  the  seat* 
I  students  should  Is-  free;  that  there  should  be  dally 
l.  term  time;  that  services  on  Sundays  and  liuly  days 
I'll-  in  hours  with  llmseof  the  neighboring  church, and 
li-  in  M  be  under  the  bishop's  immediate  charge.  These 
n-epted.  Tin-  Shaicr  and  Hall  Qaarry  Company,  of 
a  freestone  for  the  building. 
IiIh'i-i,  a  student,  was  made  instructor  in  Hebrew  in 
frdiuation  in  i  "'■",  professor,  which  post  he  resigned  in 
rectorship. 

■  Rev.  Henry  de  Koven,  i>.  D.,  who  had  been  din- 
Ities  for  some  lime,  wan  appointed  professor  of  homilet 
t  and  chaplain,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
alnable  ami   gratuitous  services."     He  resided  at 
fetown.  and  in  1808  resigned  his  charge  on  account  of 
•  l.nn.pc,  which  was  his  home  until  hisdeatli  in 

left  m  the  bubop's discretion  lo  employ  the  Iter.  H.  A. 

■.ml  iii  Inst  ruction.     Soon  alter  lie  was  appointed  pnv 
The  latter  lie  gave  up  in   l*7i;  ticcauM*  of  III- 
c«i  giving  instruction  until  within  a  fortnight  of  hi* 

kiI  was  primarily  intended  for  Connecticut  students, 
r  States,  ami  the  Wright  house,  then  lielongiog  tn 
Jujjit  in  Wis,  i«give  increased  accomim  stations.  Tbe 
•  In.  ih  Iron,  tin-  liberality  of  the  Alton  family,  wbo 
|[  lieiirfiu  tors  of  Ibc  school.  This  house  was  built  I74fi- 
|V right,  with  brick  friiin  New  Held,  Conn.,  and  was  the 
rnof  Aiiiirii  an  brick.  The  school  still  needs  in- 
land Is-tu-r  quarter*  for  ll  and  more  convenient  rooms 
|lh«w  the  Itev.  Frederic  (ianliner.it.  u^bcii  connected 

I  t-n.i;   iskru  lumnU  tlm  rrwtlnn  nf  n  bull-lint  for  liliruy 
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with  the  Episcopal  church  in  Middletown,  was  added  to  the  faculty, 
and,  in  the  next  year,  leaving  his  rectorate,  was  made  professor  of  the 
literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  Later  he  became 
librarian,  and  in  1882  when  Prof.  Fuller  retired,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
his  former  duties  were  transferred  to  the  professor  of  Hebrew.  Pro£ 
Gardiner  continued  to  teach  until  his  death  in  1889  when  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Barbour  succeeded  him.  In  February,  1873,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coit  moved 
to  Middletown  as  ]>ermanent  professor  and  served  in  that  capacity  up 
to  his  death  in  1885.  He  was  theu  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Nich- 
ols, and  he,  resigning  in  1887,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  John- 
son, who  was  transferred  from  his  former  professorship. 

In  January,  1874,  the  Rev.  John  JBinney  was  made  professor  of 
Hebrew,  and  taught  Ghaldee  and  Syriac  as  electives.  In  1876,  he  was 
made  chaplain,  and  in  1882,  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  added  to  his  chair.  The  writer  is  largely  indebted  to 
his  kindness  for  this  account  of  Berkeley.1  In  1883  the  Rev.  William 
A.  Johnson  was  made  Prof.  Yardley's  successor  as  professor  of  Chris- 
tian evidences  and  homiletics,  and  on  his  being  transferred  to  another 
chair  in  1887  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sylvester  Clarke  succeeded  him. 

Before  Dr.  Coit's  removal  to  Middletown  4,000  volumes  of  his  library 
hail  been  for  some  time  dej>osited  with  the  school,  and  10,000  more  were 
secured  soon  afterwards.  With  these  the  library  now  contains  somewhat 
over  22,000  volumes.  It  consists  largely  of  theological  works  and  which 
are  lent  freely  to  all.  It  is  stored  inconveniently  in  class  rooms,  and 
a  fund  for  new  books  is  needed,  as  its  only  source  of  increase  is  from  the 
donations  of  friends.  The  endowment,  which  is  as  yet  insufficient,  has 
been  the  gift  of  many  friends,  among  whom  are  especially  to  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  E.  S.  Hall,  of  New  York,  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  W.  A.  Miitter 
and  others  of  the  Alsop  family,  the  late  Miss  Margaret  Belden,  of  Nor- 
walk,  the  late  Mrs.  F.  A.  Russell,  of  Middletown,  and  especially  the 
late  J.  E.  Sheffield,  of  New  Haven.  The  general  endowment  fund  is 
$275,015.08;  the  Belden  legacy,  814,373.59;  the  Miitter  professorship, 
$25,000;  the  Susan  Bronson  legacy,  $500;  the  Alsop  memorial  fund, 
$3,000;  the  Richard  Mansfield  scholarship,  $1,000;  the  chapel  endow- 
ment fund,  $10,000;  the  James  Scovil  scholarship,  $1,000;  the  G.  E. 
Curtis  legacy,  $1,000;  the  C.  W.  Nichols  fund,  $5,000;  the  Williams 
English  scholarship,  $500;  the  Bishop  Williams  professorship  fund, 
$30,000;  the  Toucey  scholarship,  about  $3,000;  the  Jarvis  scholarship, 
alKMit  $10,000;  the  Coit  library,  about  $0,000;  and  subscriptions  to  the 
"  Williams  library,"  about  $1  UMM>.  The  total  amount  is  $399,388.67. 
About  375  have  graduated  from  Berkeley,  of  whom  three  have  been 
missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  some  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
the  Union.    Among  them  are  the  Right  Rev.  William  W.  Niles,  of  New 


1  The  proofnh«*U  pf  thin  nk«*tch  were  kindly  read  by  Prof.  Binney. 
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(tight  Rev.  Klisba  S.  Thomas,  of  Kansas,  the  Bight 
Ohio,  and  Prof.  Samuel  Hart, of  Trinity 
icty  of  the  associate  alumni.  Many  of  the  stu- 
I  'M  in  the  last  catalogue,  on  Sundays  officiate  as 
|>lf  parishes  .if  the  neighborhood. 
I  composed  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  D.D., 

I  of  Doctrinal  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  the 

1  Rev.  Samuel  Fuller,  d.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus,  the 
i.,  Sub- Dean,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  of  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Chaplain, 
Allen  Johnson,  «•  *-•)  Professor  of  Church  History, 
r  Clarke,  n.  ti.,  Professor  of  Christian  Evidences  and 
Uv.  John  Humphrey  Barbour,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the 
Jitcrprctat  ion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Librarian, 
Iris  T.  Russell,  m.  a.,  Professor  of  Elocution. 
*  for  priests'  order*,  with  full  qualifications,  accord* 
\i  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  are  admitted," 
I  Hebrew  bj  required  for  admission,  and  the  course, 
airs,  is  \»  ell  arranged  and  comprehensive.  While 
I  authors  Huh  as  Hooker  and  Pearson,  are  studied, 
[  up  with  the  latest  researches  and  most  recent 
Itartuieuts  of  theological  science."  Lectures  form  a 
ptrk.  ini't  i  nurses  of  side  readiug  are  recommended. 
■  lire  lii-hl  daily,  with  holy  communion  on  Sundays 
The  whoa!  year  has  one  term,  from  September  to  Jose, 
| Christina^  and  Easier.  Rooms  and  tuition  are  free, 
erlain  rases  to  persons  who  need  it.  " 
of  U.  venerable  bead,  the  Berkeley  Divinity 
illmerl  ministry  for  the  church  it  represents. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  7>.  ft,  January  3, 1898. 

Sir:  The  accompanying  monograph  was  prepared  by  Lyman  P. 
Powell,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  efforts  to  collect  material 
for  the  history  of  education  in  Delaware,  his  native  State,  have  been 
quickened  by  several  years'  experience  as  a  teacher  in  her  schools  and 
by  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her  most  prominent  citizens. 

A  logical  rather  than  a  chronological  order  is  followed,  thus  placing 
iu  the  boldest  light  the  continuity  of  educational  history.  The  first 
four  chapters  treat  of  colonial  days  and  locate  the  genesis  of  education 
at  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  prove  that  the  Swed- 
ish, Dutch,  and  English  settlers  established  schools  in  conjunction  with 
churches  and  either  employed  professional  schoolmasters  or  bestowed 
upon  one  person  the  functions  of  schoolmaster,  p&rson,  chorister,  bell- 
ringer,  and,  among  the  Dutch,  comforter  of  the  sick. 

Education  in  the  towns  from  their  foundation  to  the  present  time  is 
next  considered.  The  author  then  sketches  the  history  of  two  acade- 
mies whose  careers  have  been  eminently  successful  and  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  first  of  these,  the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy, 
established  in  1873,  has  for  years  been  the  center  of  Peninsular  Method- 
ism, and  the  largest,  as  well  as  most  nourishing,  school  in  the  State. 
Newark  Academy  was  established  in  1707,  at  New  London,  Pa.,  by 
Francis  Alison.  Of  those  who  had  been  his  students  four  became 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  four,  Congressmen,  four, 
governors  of  States,  and  many,  prominent  characters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  school  was  removed  to  Newark  in  17G7  and  has  maintained 
an  almost  continuous  existence  to  the  present  time. 

The  next  chapter  treats  of  Delaware  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1833.  Its  development  has  been  hampered  until  recently  by  meager 
finances  and  a  lack  of  patronage  due,  among  other  things,  to  its  geo- 
graphical situation  and  to  a  consequent  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  its 
existence.  Its  history,  however,  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  the 
list  of  alumni  is  noteworthy.    Many  famous  men  have  served  as  pro* 
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Among  them  were  the  eminent  l*re*byle- 
YV.  Gilbert;  the  mathematician,  W  A. 

I  Daniel    Kirkwood;    the    classical  Hcbolar, 

le  chemist.  Ebon  Norton  ITorsford. 
i  next  traced  front  its  origin  in  1796,  when  an  ant 
I  genan]  assembly  appropriating  for  the  «MUbJh> 
llii»'L  all  money  accruing  from  marriage  ami  tavcru 
\  pr»>pr«-s*  was  made,  however,  until  the  passage  of 
IS2U,  and  even  then  the  failure  to  provide  lor  u 
I'fb'tii,  aiming  other  things,  retarded  its  growth.  Tfa« 
•escnt  public  school  system  in  1875  gave  ■  great 
The  ofliee  of  State  superintendent  established 
I  abolished  in  18S7  and  county  superintend  -:<«  were 

jit  factors  in  the  education  of  the  Negro  luivu  been 
>n  fc<r  the  Education  of  Colored  1'eopL. .  orgou- 
.  tbo  unninunerated,  though  untiring,   service*)   of 
aq. 

her  position  between  States  North  and  South 

En,  has  permitted  her  children  to  be  Jed  away 

y  educational  advantages  which  she  could  not  offer. 

|        ha»    nilered  as  well  as  the  academies  and  I  ••  In 

reader  who  would  appreciate  the  struggle  lor  r.xbv 

of  higher  education  in  Delaware  mast  ewr  bear  in 

I      myrapbicul  situation. 

W.   T.   IlARElB, 

CommiuUmtr. 


HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  DELAWARE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  SWEDES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  genesis  of  education  in  Delaware  must  bo  sought  amidst  the 
strnggles  of  the  Swedes,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  for  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware.  To  separate  the  curliest  educational  history  of  the  colo- 
nies which  emerged  from  this  conllict  is  almost  a  hopeless  task,  for  they 
were  at  first  much  alike  in  customs  and  in  government.  Colonists 
devoted  to  the  reclamation  of  the  forest  primeval  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  struggle  for  existence  seldom  give  thought  to  schools. 
But  the  early  settlers  of  Delaware,  from  the  first,  made  praiseworthy 
attempts  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  rudiments  of  common  learn- 
ing and  Christian  theology.  This  they  did  because  they  came  from 
Sweden  and  Holland,  at  that  time  the  farthest  advanced  in  general 
education  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  was 
made  in  1G38,  when  the  Swedes  and  Finns  erected  Christina  Fort  near 
the  mouth  of  Christina  Creek.  A  settled  form  of  government  was  not 
established,  however,  until  Printz,  the  Swedish  governor,  in  1643, 
erected  a  residence  on  the  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia.1 The  Swedes  ruled  the  region  until  1655;  the  Dutch  from 
1655  to  1664;  and  then  it  came  under  English  dominion.  In  1681 
William  Penn  received  a  charter  for  the  territory  between  41°  and  43° 
north  latitude,  and  running  5  degrees  west  from  the  Delaware  River, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Duke  of  York  ceded  to  him  the  three 
lower  counties  on  the  Delaware.2  These  counties,  with  the  reluctant 
consent  of  Penn,  established  an  independent  government  under  Mark- 
ham  in  1691,  but  were  reunited  under  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  two 
years  later  by  William  and  Mary.  In  1702  Pennsylvania  convened  her 
legislature  apart,  and  the  two  colonies  were  never  again  united,  although 
a  single  executive  sufficed  for  both  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution.* 


1  Bancroft,  Hintory  of  the  Uuitod  States,  I,  503. 
»  Ibid,  I,  552,  556. 
»  Ibid,  II,  24,  25,  30. 
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TIIK   UlfTOUIC   BACKOnOVND. 


ri-diuli  colony  was  planted  on  the  Delaware  there 

Item  uf  public  education  in  Sweden,  but  tin.'  church 

•Jitiug  the  young  and  home  instruction  «  us  so  wide 

I  r  remarks :  "  In  1037  there  vai  not  in  tha 

fu  a  peasant  child  who  could  not  read  and  write.'' 

I'den  is  it  -State  institution,  and  through  it.  the  State 

I  >     education.     Formerly  the  duties  of  iniuisfcraud 

tr.'HW'iitly  combined,  and  where  thiK  was  not  the 

w;ts  nn  ofticer  in  the  church,  either  ussistant 

lprc<'iitor,  clerk,  or,  as   sometimes  happi-ncd,   Ml 

Churches  were  oftentimes  used  as  school  house*, 

*  instruction  was  given  to  pupils  in  their  boiuea  by 

Liters.1    This  system  was  transplanted  to  tin-  Swed- 

Lero  we  shall  sec  it  springing  up  in  all  its  essential 

EH8TOUCTIOK8   TO  KETTLEES. 

It  lenient  of  1G3S  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  plou  forma- 

1  Adolphufl  as  early  as  162G.1    Despairing  of  religious 

I    he  sanctioned  the  planting  of  a  colony  in  the  New 

luropt  it  11  c  i >m plications,  under  the  leadership  of  Wil- 

•ii<  •  :i.iTci(,as  an  inducement  to  join  tie  colony,  that 

will  Nourish  through  it  and  be  sustained,  and 

have  learned  something  will  be  promoted  to 

tion#.~J    (Itistuvus    Adolphus  was    killed   at  the 

1633,  and  therefore  never  saw  his  project,  "the 

carried  into  effect.     But  Oxcnatiern,  his  apprecia- 

Iguratcd  the  scheme,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  first 

™  (Iti'iS)  on  the  bunks  of  the  Delaware  is  due.* 

wjwi,  in  LG-Ki,  gave  to  Henry  11. icklianmer  and  com- 
I  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  in  New 

IptaiK  the  lullouiug  provision  for  education: 

■ItalJ  !»■  olili^Lil  t.i  mi|)porl  ;i(  all  limes  u  nuj  mlnU- 
i,i'i..li.ruf  inli:il>iMiiU  itliatl  st'cni  lu  require,  tad  to 
■  '.      |   ,.;      ,,  iH.---.m-  nli.,  hare  ut  lii'trt  tin- conversion  of  the 
|>     . 

i:.  ci  t.,  (oiveruor  Print/,  August  10, 1042, 
;       i  |  port   a  prupiT  <-<vk-slaslie.ii  discipline;  to 
jinl  rirttmtis  i  din-atioii  of  the  young."4 

|oi)  uf  Edwati-.ii  in  ]'o:ni»vlvaniii.3. 


i.  Archives,  scroud  uHfo,  V,  7( 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

It  was  also  enjoined  upon  them  to  treat  the  Indians  kindly  and  to  labor 
for  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  chaplain  of  the  party,  Rev. 
John  Campanius,  was  the  first  to  attempt  this,  and  his  success  is  thus 
described  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  Campanius  Holm:  "Ho  generally 
succeeded  in  making  them  understand"  the  trinity,  the  fall  of  man, 
the  atonement,  the  incarnation,  and  the  resurrection.  "  The  Indians 
tx><>k  so  much  interest  in  these  instructions,  and  seemed  so  well  disposed 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  that  Mr.  Campanius  was  induced  to 
learn  their  language,  that  he  might  the  more  oifectually  bring  them 
acquainted  with  these  great  truths.  He  translated  the  catechism  into 
their  language."  * 

Budmau,  Biork,  and  Pastorius,  subsequent  pastors,  also  testify  to 
the  willingness  of  the. Indians  to  receive  Christian  instruction.  The 
fondness  of  the  Indians  for  theology  and  the  catechism  increased  and 
they  "engaged  Charles  Springer  to  teach  their  children  to  read  it."* 

CONDITION   OP  THE    SWEDES    AT    THE   CLOSE   OP   THE   SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

The  little  handful  of  Swedes  whom  their  last  governor,  Rising,  left 
behind  him  on  the  Delaware  increased  in  forty  years  (1655  to  1693) 
to  nearly  1,000  souls.3  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rudman,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Sweden,  October  20,  1607,  remarks: 

Wo  live  scattered  among  tho  English  and  Quakers,  yet  our  langnago  is  preserved 
as  pure  as  anywhere  in  Sweden.  There  are  about  1,200  persons  that  speak  it.  There 
arc  also  Welshmen  who  speak  their  own  mother  tongue,  besides  Englishmen,  Dutch- 
men, and  some  Frenchmen. 

The  Swedes4  at  tliis  time  were  generally  husbandmen,  living  "  with  one 
another  in  peace  and  quietness,"  and  flourishing  under  the  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  Dutch  and  English,  successively  conquerors  of  the  region.* 
Rev.  Eric  Biork  (Bjorkor  Bjork),  writing  to  his  superiors  in  Sweden, 
October  29, 1697,  thus  describes  their  economic  condition:  "  The  peo- 
ple live  very  well  without  being  conceited  to  too  much  or  too  severe 
labor.  The  taxes  are  very  light.  •  •  •  There  are  no  poor  in  this 
country  J*  Accompanying  these  satisfactory  economic  conditions  there 
was  a  general  diffusion  of  intelligence.  "Almost  everyone  can  read,* 
writes  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Biork  writes:  "I  can  not  mention  without 
astonishment,  but  to  the  honor  of  these  people,  that  wo  hardly  found 


1  Clay,  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  20,  27.  Luther's  Shorter  catechism 
wns  thus  doubtless  the  first  work  translated  into  tho  Indian  language  in  America. 
Should  not  John  Campanius  rather  than  .John  Eliot  bo  called  in  Bancroft's  words, 
"the  morning  star  of  missionary  enterprise?" 

•  Ibid,  68.     Hotchkin,  Early  Clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  17. 

•Acreliiia:  History  of  New  Sweden,  Introduction,  xvii. 

♦Clay,  71.    Holm's  New  Sweden. 

•Clay,  48,  49.    Acrelius,  187,  1*8. 

•Clay,  67.    WaUon:  AnnaU  of  Philadelphia,  u,  233. 
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ji  books;  1  mt they  wexeso  anxious  for  ihr  in iprnverru': 
I  but  they  tent  them  to  on©  another,  so  that  tlioy  < 
wetLm    The  intense  love  of  learning  Unu  display?* 
[s  faction  iqially  as  intense  with  the  scanty  means  1 

irk   .spares  tlie  educational  advantages  « ill 
land  rails  the  former  "irregular.*    "This  state  < 

Is  not  to  l»e  wondered  at;  for  their  minister*, 
last,  were  old  and  in  Arm,  and  could   not  pay  prop* 

■cation  of  youth."1 
l.voni'tr  <>f  the  province  allowed  the  Swedes  perfec 
Mid  educational  affairs.  Their  ecouoruic  condition 
were  no  poor  among  them.  The  Indiana,  far  from 
tored  for  peace-  and  the  catechism.  All  clrcnm- 
■  three,  conspired  to  promote  education.  Thcso 
(books,  of  schoolmasters,  and  of  schoulhousca. 

I  A.TUCE   IX  THE  COLONT. 

i  1700  that  be  lias  at  last  established  a  school  at 
ilphia1.  "with  an  able  teacher  at  th»«  head  ot  it, 
fill  clerk ;"  and  that  he  hopes  boob  to  obtain  books.1 
f  books  to  reach  New  Sweden,  after  the  flrat  settls- 
I  IGOd  by  tbo  mother  country.'  Feun,  however,  had 
catechisms,  an  English  Bible,  and  a  few  other 
I  traveler,  Anders  Prints,  visited  the  colony  a  few 
lipon  In*  return  to  Sweden  described  to  John  Thelin, 
Utentmrg  [Uiithcborg)  the  temporal  prosperity,  but 
ioual  destitution  of  the  colonists.  Mr.  Thelin  laid 
I  in;,'  Charles  XI,  who  at  once  directed  him  to  write 
1  the  nival  desire  to  send  ministers  and  "fodly 
nit  apprise  him  of  the  number  needed.  The  coto- 
ift  Carles  Springer,  asked  in  reply,  fcr  two 8wed- 
mul  mural,  so  as  to.be  capable  of  instructing 
I  for  "  llir.-i'  books  of  wrniuns,  twelve  Bibles,  forty- 
kuudred  tracts,  wjtti  two  hundred  catechisms, 
[  I"f  which  when  received  we  promise  punctual 
;  goat  them  three  clergymen,  Andrew  badtnau, 
1  Anrvn,  and  tin-  following  booku,  as  a  donation:* 

r-l  h%  Willi*  anU  20  by  Kriur. 

bail  -'  Ctlna-  U  of  Trcusutu;  'i  of  Moell«r'»;  3  of  Lntbs- 


»U,  13  by  Kellingiu;  Uarden  ot 


|  lli.tin'a  rv--fit>tiou  i.f  tbp  I'MTinea  of  Nov  Bwadao. 
■uUy,  U-«.     AoreUtu,  UU-903. 
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2  Ecclesiastical  Acta.  < 

2  Church  Regulations. 
100  Catechisms  of  Archbishop  Snebilins. 
800  CompcnOs  of  Archbishop  Suebilius. 
400  rrimcrs. 
500  Catechisms  in  the  Indian  language. 

These  books,  together  with  the  few  that  remained  of  those  brought 
over  on  the  iirst  voyage,  comprised  the  entire  literary  stock  of  the 
Swedish  settlements.  They  were  distributed  u  in  such  wise  that  those 
who  have  a  large  household  and  many  who  can  read  should  have  the 
more  books,  and  those  who  had  less,  fewer  books;  and  those  who  could 
not  use  a  largo  book,  a  mauual,  Golden  Clenodium,  etc.,  should  have  a 
catechism  or  an  A  B  C  book,  and  teach  themselves  first,  and  those  now 
favored  with  books  should  remember  to  use  them  faithfully."  Those  who 
received  books  were  exhorted  to  "  remember  God-s  house  with  some 
money  as  a  thank  offering,  each  one  in  proportion  to  books  received."1 

The  second  lot  of  books  was  sent  in  1099  by  King  Charles  XII,  of 
Sweden.  Biork  had  written  the  King  that  a  large  part  of  those  first 
sent  were  not  received.  Therefore  the  King  immediately  forwarded  a 
great  number  of  unbound  lx>oks.2 

Another  donation  was  received  from  Charles  XII  in  1705,  and  was 
equally  divided  between  the  church  at  Wicaco  and  that  at  Christina. 
This  donation  consisted  of— 

4  New  church  Bibles,  royal  folio. 
40  Bibles,  octaro,  printed  in  Amsterdam. 
4  Psalm  books,  quarto. 
300  Swedish  psalm  books,  of  which   100  nro  octavo  and  the  rest  duodecimo, 
m  but  40  of  them  unbouud. 

44  Autobiography,  16mo. 
6  Specula  religion*  blausula, 
2  Children's  books. 

2  Sermons  on  His  Royal  Majesty's  victory  at  Clisoonl 

3  Christ's  bloody  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  world.3 

In  1712  there  were  sent  over  with  Ilesselius  and  Lidenius  "10  copies 
in  folios  regalii  of  the  Bible  "  and  300  Swedish  hyinn  books.  Charles 
XII  had  donated  them  four  years  before,  but  their  coming  was  delayed 
by  his  war  with  Peter  the  Great.*  Hev.  Gabriel  Naesman  brought  over 
in  1743,  at  a  cost  of  1012  Swedish  dollars,5  a  fresh  supply,  consisting  of 
the  folio  whig  books : 

3  Copies  of  Gezelius's  "  Exposition  of  tho  Creek  Testament." 
9  Copies  of  the  Bible. 

3  Copies  of  8crivcr's  "Treasury  of  the  Soul." 
3  Copies  of  the  "Concordia  Pia"  in  Swedish. 
24  Psalm  books.  • 


1  H  hit's  Translation  of  the  Kecords  of  Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes) Church,  14.    Clay 
68,69. 
•  Burr,  70.  '  Buit,  118;  CUy,  90. 

«Burr,  147, 173,  197,228;  Clay,  95,  96;  Acrclius,  366-368. 
•This  doUar  is  oqual  to  about  27  ccuts  (Acrclius,  368). 
•Clay,  121;  Acrclius,  366-368,  gires  list  of  books  received  at  the  8wodish  settle- 
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i  brought  over,  at  a  cost  of  1,000  Swedish  dollars,  2 

lus*s  Cut  cell  ism  and  -W  small  copies,  00  copies  of  psalm 

u  quarto,  1  copy  of  Arndt's  "  Trim  Christianity,"  1  copy 

J' Coticord,r' 3  vol  unit's;  1  copy  of  Gezeliuss  "Exposi- 

I  Testament." 

Irnaniler  in  1740  brought  over  2  copies  of  Uio  "Con- 
1  Swedish  and  15  copies  of  Dr.  Ernst  Sal.  Cyprian's 
Burning  against  tin-  Error  that  all  Religions  aro  eqnally 
l>d  into  Swedish  by  Provost  Eric  Deekman.  In  1750, 
oorer  30  copies  of  John  Walch's  "Thoughts  upon 
(rruhutlcra;**  and,  with  Mr.  Lideuiua,  50  jisiUni  boobs 

|U"ii  of  books  to  the  Swedish  settlements,  so  far  us  the 
)  made  in  1770  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 

SWEDISH    BCUOOLMJ.STEKM. 

r  a  goodly  supply  of  books,  and  the  want  of  teacnera 

in  them  speedily  manifested  itself. 

Iin-d  that  the  ministers  were  too  old  and  infirm  to  "pay 

J  to  the  education  of  youth."    The  congregations  were 

I'  i    youth  requiring  fu*tractiou  numerous.*     Aid  was 

|t  from  Sweden.      Bishop  Swcdberg,  counsellor  of  the 

urlea  XI,  and  father  of  the  famous  Emanuel  Sweden- 

i  son,  Jesper  Swcdberg,  who  taught  school,  about 

n  a  year  at  Racoon  Church,  east  of  the  Delaware.1 

■its  John  Club  taught  the  Swedish  school  at  Wieaoo.* 

f  Sweden,  donated  t  «*o  pieces  of  jubilee  medals  to  two 

,-twsin  N.w  Sweden  in  1SJ1,*  which  isauevtdeuce 

■  of  school*  in   the   Swedish  settlements  WM  by  this 

|iit  the  mother  country, 

HWSH  OOUDXKS. 

|<olma*t«  r  of  whom  we  have  record  at  Christina  was 

On   the  -vJd  of  October,  1600.  he  was  engaged  by 

s  to  act  as  bell  linger,  and,  its  the  salary  proved  inado- 

IplH'it.  they  -took  liiin  especially  for  a  schoolmaster,* 

1  gather   for   him   1*  or  W   children   in  the   bouse  of 

Preparations  weir  made  (he  next  spring  to  build  a 

iffldrnl  timber  was  nit  on  the  glebe  wood  lot, 
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forty-three  pieces,  20  feet  long;  bat  on  account  of  the  sickness  and 
other  hindrances  nothing  further  was  done  about  it,  and  the  timber 
was  never  brought  forward.  Early  in  May  the  schoolkeeping  in  Bok- 
ton1  was  discontinued,  partly  on  account  of  the  above-mentioned  sick- 
ness and  some  other  causes,  particularly  that  some  inconsiderate  per- 
sons neglected  to  keep  their  children  steadily  at  school,  though  they 
were  diligently  and  thoroughly  taught,  and  so  things  did  not  proceed 
as  they  ought,  and  the  teacher  got  little  for  his  pains."  Swen  Cols- 
berg,  disheartened,  was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his  school,  when 
Joran  Anderson  removed  from  his  own  dwelling  and  left  it  to  him 
"entirely  free  for  a  half  year  to  keep  school  in,  and  with  it  a  piece  of 
land  to  plant,  and  Jasper  Walraven,  of  his  goodness  to  help  forward 
what  he  6aw  was  for  the  glory  of  God,  viz,  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, gave  also  not  only  a  piece  of  ground  for  cultivation,  but  also 
promised  him  free  board  for  two  months,  which  he  stood  to.  •  •  • 
The  10th  of  June,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Swen  Colsberg  began  his 
schoolkeeping  for  a  half  year  at  the  above-named  place."  This  faith- 
ful schoolmaster,  bell-ringer,  and  reader  died  January  22, 1710;  "a  no- 
small  loss,"  writes  Biork,  "  to  me  and  the  congregation,  on  account  of 
his  useful  work  amongst  us."  The  records  tell  us  nothing  more  about 
the  educational  career  of  this  "  well-known  and  proper  person;"  but  the 
good  name  he  left  to  posterity  is  adequate  evidence  of  his  good  work. 

ARVID   HERNBOHM. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1716,  the  Christina  congregation  decided  to  invite 
Arvid  Hernbohm,  the  "quiet  and  capable"  schoolmaster  at  Wicaco,  to 
take  charge  of  their  school,  promising  him  as  "  honorable  and  satisfac- 
tory support"  as  was  "afforded  in  the  upper  congregation."  But  the 
invitation  was  declined  because  "  he  had  already  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  instructing  certain  of  the  upper  congregation's  children,  so  that 
he  could  not  soon  be  spared  without  detriment  to  them."2  Arvid  Ilcrn- 
bohm  had  studied  at  the  gymnasium  at  Skara,  and  first  went  out  with 
Mr.  Anders  Silvius,  chaplain  to  the  embassy  with  Consul  De  Beche  at 
Lisbon.  He  came  to  this  country  "at  his  own  prompting,  in  the  year 
1713,  but  provided  with  good  testimonials  as  to  his  learning  and  ability." 

He  was  employed  as  schoolmaster  at  Wicaco  for  some  years.  Then 
he  was  invested  with  license  to  preach  by  Bishop  Swedberg  and  acted 
M  lay  reader  in  the  church.3 

JOHAN  OIODING  AND  HIS  SCHOOL. 

Failing  to  secure  the  services  of  Arvid  Ilembohtn,  the  Christina  con- 
gregation engaged  Johan  Gioding,  who  "had  formerly  on  this  side  as 


1  Bokton  was  situated  across  tho  Brandy  wine,  oppoaito  Christina,  and  supported 
the  same  school  (But,  58). 
•  Burr,  156,  237,  228. 
»  Acreliua,  219;  Clay,  101;  Wickeraham,  79. 
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I  of  the  river  done  the  young  good  service."  Joliaa 
| !  to  i'  i  i.Jali  both  boose  and  board  for  I  lie  whoolmaa- 
,  M;ni>  Gustafssou,  Onstaf  Gustafcson,  Johan  Stal- 
lin:it/s  wife,  Margaretta,  agreed  to  pay  him  us  "wages 
Jidi  child,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  eotigngatioii  at 
lu-ir  children  whenever  luty  please  and  agree  on  the 
ley  can." 

^i  opened  in  Johan  Guslafsson's  house  June  17,  1717. 
In-sent  with  as  many  of  the  parents  a*  conld  attend, 
lii-lv  calling  upon  Qod  with  sinking  and  prayer  and  a 
Ichlldrcn  and  their  pareMs.  examined  the  children  as 
itn]  tlien  recomuieuded  them  to  Mr.  Gioding,  the 
lliildreii  mo  here  inserted  - 


,     I)    V 


«  old,  c. 


8  Of    I 


d  bin  cat coli i*m  tolerably  valla 


7  y  ire  old,  TeoitMth9*t>itC:iuntii:kiiilmnnUU>TerAbIy  wall. 
1,  '.in  read  Hwodish  and  say  the  Ten  Cmii  round  menu. 
>n,  7  vmii  old,  can  read  f-wcdUh  tolerably  well. 
|ni:li:'T,  Aunika,  G  yenre  old,  run  Epull  Kwcdiah  tolerably  wall, 
•lighter,  Calhrriiia,  11!  year-  old,  can  read  In  a  book,  bat  meat 
.  .poll  rffjtt. 

•  Mm,  5  ycora  old,  known  the  let  turn. 
r  !\  ;< :  H :a) cop's  daughter,  1 1  ycam  old,  rntdi  Hwadiah  iadtf. 
tt  tram  to  apoll  anotr. 
"M    rati  spell  Swedish  n  little. 

i   i  igbtrr,  H  ycara  old,  ran  ■{•ell  a  little. 

.,  7  jiHrs  old,  knows  tin-  Irttm. 

J         the  "pastor  met  with  Mr.  Gioding  and  all  the 

I  ■!]-..:".  I..'  mil  St  uli-op,  in  presence  of  mostof  the  parents 

i  have  a  formal  Hosing  of  the  past  school-keepfns;, 

,  1717,  and  had  been  sometime  since  ended,  that  ft 

i  «T  examination  bow  much  improvement  the 

.  >■,,].  : cording  to  the  wish  of  the  parents,  disarisa 

i  schi-"l  work.    The  pastor  opened  the  exerciaea 

and  appropriate  remarks,  after  which  Mr.  Glod- 

ortby  manner,  according  to  the  method  of  His  High 

lop  Swedberg,  in  the  beginning  of  his  catechism,  asked 

a  inest  important  Christian  doctrines  requiring 

|     riptnrr,  to  which  questions  of  Mr.  Gioding,  to  the 

Itiftcatkin    >r  all.  they  answered  promptly  and  boldly, 

i>  finned   ihi-ir  LinswiTH  by  a  text  of  Eloly  Scripture 

Jn'.uiy  |'i>   ent  could  not  refrain  from  glorifying  God 

In  ml  ul.i-hi-.-s  fur  their  children's  quick  memory  and 

lthr  arhoolRuister's  diligence  and  circumspection,  who 

|  conversation   and  without  any  book,  had   impressed 

<  of  the  children,  and  that  there  bad  been  no  fault 

J  reading  the  pastor  proved  by  having  them  read  por- 

lis  uleetcd   by  him.  and   found  to  his  great  aatialteo- 

\\Ul  read  Swedish  well. 
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"Of  all  the  children  who  were  enrolled  on  the  17th  of  June,  1717,  there 
were  none  absent  except  Mary  Geens,  Thomas  Davis,  and  Anders  Gus- 
taf  s  daughter,  Catherina,  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  the  other 
children,  not  being  able  to  attend  school  constantly,  though  the  last- 
mentioned,  Catherina,  is  very  well  advanced,  considering  the  little  time 
she  was  able  to  be  present. 

"When  all  was  gone  through  with  the  pastor  concluded  the  examina- 
tion with  a  children's  hymn  and  a  blessing  on  the  children,  whereupon 
all  separated  toward  evening  with  mutual  pleasure  and  congratula- 
tions." ! 

This  naive  description  of  a  Swedish  school  in  Delaware,  as  interest- 
ing as  it  is  valuable,  shows  both  the  interest  of  the  Swedes  in  educa- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given. 

Johan  Gioding's  influence  was,  however,  not  confined  to  teaching. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  leader  among  his  people;  for,  when  the  books 
arrived  from  Sweden,  he,  says  Acrelius,  "  admonished  the  people  not 
only  to  gratitude  and  praise  to  God,  but  also  that  each  one  should 
make  his  church  some  acknowledgment  for  each  book.  He  also  encour- 
aged his  people  to  contribute  peltry,  fox  skins,  raccoon  skins,  sables, 
etc.,  which  were  sent  home,  some  to  Queen  Ulrica  and  some  to  the 
Bishop  of  Skara.  Sometimes  ho  discussed  their  doctrines  with  the 
Quakers,  and  refuted  their  ideas  in  regard  to  dancing,"  etc*  Gioding 
died  on  the  last  day  of  1719  or  the  first  day  of  1720. 

HERB  NILS  FORSBERG   AND   OTHER  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

As  early  as  1722  the  burden  of  supporting  separate  schools  was  so 
keenly  felt  that  some  of  the  Swedes  concluded  that  they  "  would  them- 
selves instruct  their  children  after  they  had  learned  to  read  English." 
But  from  that  time  until  the  coming  of  Acrelius,  in  1749,  it  is  said,  no 
Swedish  schools  were  kept  and  the  children  went  to  English  school- 
masters, who  taught  them  simply  to  read.3  Acrelius  urged  upon  his 
congregation  the  importance  of  preserving  in  its  purity  the  Swedish 
language,  which  "  had  very  much  fallen  out  of  use,"  and  advised  them 
to  employ  as  schoolmaster  Ilerr  Nils  Forsberg,  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lund,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Gothcberg  and  offered  his 
services.  "  Some  of  the  congregation  seemed  to  be  willing,  and  as 
ordinary  school  keeping  did  not  seem  practicable  on  account  of  the 
scattered  situation  of  the  families  about  the  country,  ho  was  received 
into  their  houses,  taking  up  his  abode  first  with  one  and  then  with 
another,  and  thus  instructing  their  children.4  During  the  winter  he 
taught  in  a  private  house,  and  in  the  summer  of  1750  near  the  church. 
But  being  unwell  throughout  the  succeeding  autumn  and  winter,  and 
receiving  ]>oor  support  from  his  school,  he  gave  it  up.  In  1758  1$ 
'"began  to  keep  school  in  Swedish  in  the  house  by  the  church  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Timothy  Stedham,  but  children  were  few  and  only  from  the 


*  Burr,  231,  235-238,  245,  246,  261.  >  Burr,  422. 

•Aerel    •,  270.       *  « IMdMtt\. 
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le,  therefore  it  seemed  in  the  beginning  that  this  a 

|>t  last  long."1     Here  endeth  the  record  of  Swedish 


'vdish  settlements  at  Wittier  (near  Philadelphia) 
',.  sboro)  have  not  been  trim  stated  or  published 
l  accessible  to  the  writer,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
.lied  forth  schools  at  ( 'liristiua  also  operated 
A  few  names  of  school  in  a  stern,  besides  S« ed- 
it records  at  Christina  anil  t  lie  narrati  ve  of  Aere> 
,  :  of  Mr.  Jonas  Aurcn,  was  lay  leader  aatl  school- 
t  179C.1     John  Club  taught  the  Swedish  school 

I  was  succeeded  by  Arvid  Ilenibohui,  Gabriel 
icaco  from  1743  to  1750,  made  an  agn 

i  congregation  in  New  Jersey  to  preach  then 
id  in  the  city  taught  a  school  in  German,  French, 
:■■  record  states  that  when  Mr.  Peter  Kalm,  pro- 

II  University  of  Abo,cann  (■>  this  country  fu  1748 
ivering  aud  collecting  needs  and  phuils  which 

be  transferred  to  Sweden."  he  brought  with  him 
!  .oinike,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish 
y.°  Other  Swedish  schoolmasters  concerning 
j  more  than  their  names  weiellaiu)  S (Alt,  who 

•  le,  Lenmayer,  undOIof  Mulauder.' 

DKCAUKSt'E  OF  EDUCATION. 

i:le  for  separate  and  distinct  Swedish  schools 
the  liivi'liition  aud  their  mi  5. -sequent  UtnUiry  was 
Lutheran  and  Episcopal  churches.  The  reason 
..  Alter  the  coming  of  the  Kii(,dishIalG62,many 
dually  todrop  their  native  speech,  Kdueatiouin 
deeliued  and  it  became  customary  for  Swedish 
;.-...!  Kii-li>h  and  then  the  loiigue  of  their  fat  hers.' 
bililien  in  his  day  could  read  !'nglish,write,  aud 
>»  was  dniihtl.ss  given  to  rcadiug  than  to  writ- 
.  .uly  pel  iui],  lor  many  made  their  marl:  instead 

•  i  doc  a  incuts.  House  in  s  traction  by  the  pastor 
.  phi  of  education  among  the  Swedes.* 


in   the   Swedish  settlements  differ 
-incerity,  declares— and  he  is  sup- 


. :  [Cj.i-.u.  Kai'toon,  ur  Itulroiift. 
iii.  r:i;  Wh-ltmluwi.TS.  '  Acrelios,  JBT. 

•  >f  Mr.  John  W.  Irwan,  of  I'h  iLulvl  phis,  who  fur- 

■  Acrclim,  303,  351. 
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ported  by  the  testimony  of  Biork  and  Rudinan — that  "  their  children, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  want  of  teachers  and  of  Swedish  books, 
were  well  instructed." l  On  the  other  hand,  Ferris,  writing  in  1846, 
remarks:  "Education  was  neglected;  the  active  energies  of  the  mind  had 
either  run  wild  or  been  depressed,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  there 
had  been  very  little  advancement.  *  *  *  They  had  suffered  griev- 
ously for  want  of  that  kind  of  government  which  calls  into  action  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  powers  of  man." 2  Penn,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary, calls  the  Swedes  "  a  plain,  strong,  industrious  people,"  and  adds : 
"I  see  few  young  men  more  sober  or  industrious."2  Acrelius,  writing 
in  1751),  displays  a  low  opinion  of  the  intellectual  acquirements  of  the 
first  Swedish  settlers.  Ho  says:  "Forty  years  back,  our  people 
scarcely  knew  what  a  school  was.  The  first  Swedish  and  Holland  set- 
tlers were  a  poor,  weak,  and  ignorant  people,  who  brought  up  their 
children  iu  the  same  ignorance,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  natives  of 
the  country  can  neither  write  nor  cipher,  and  that  very  few  of  them 
are  qualified  for  any  office  under  the  government.  None,  whether  boys 
or  girls,  are  now  growing  up  who  can  not  read  English,  write,  and 
cipher.*3  As  a  balance  to  the  opinion  of  Acrelius  should  be  repeated 
the  words  of  Biork,  inlG97,  "  They  can  all  read  tolerably  well,* 4  and  of 
Kudman,  in  the  same  year,  "Almost  everyone  can  read.*5 

These  statements  are  less  contradictory  than  at  first  sight  they  appear* 
None  of  them  affirm  that  at  any  period  were  there  the  best  facilities  for 
education  in  the  Swedish  settlements.  They  disagree  chiefly  because 
scarcely  any  two  of  them  refer  exactly  to  the  same  period.  Bancroft  and 
Ferris  philosophize  concerning  the  whole  period,  but  while  the  former 
is  supported  by  contemporary  evidence  the  latter  stands  almost  alone. 
Penn  refers  to  1683,  Biork  and  Rudman  refer  to  1697,  while  Acrelius 
deals  particularly  with  the  period  1749-1759,  and  ouly  in  a  general  way 
with  education  in  the  earlier  period. 

It  will  scarcely  be  doubted,  then,  that  at  least  the  thesis  laid  down  at 
t  ho  outset  is  true,  viz,  the  educational  system  of  Sweden  was  transplanted 
to  the  Swedish  settlements.  As  in  Sweden,  education  was  conducted 
by  the  church,  a  State  institution,  so  in  the  colonies  on  the  Delaware 
the  educational  status  was  determined  primarily  by  the  condition  of 
the  church  and  the  character  of  its  ministers.  When  the  church  flour- 
ished under  zealous  ministers  the  cause  of  education  prospered.  Where 
religious  interest  declined,  education  languished.  The  church  was 
usually  the  schoolhouse  and  the  minister  frequently  the  schoolmaster, 
although  a  few  earnest  non-ministerial  schoolmasters  came  over  from 
time  to  time  and  private  houses  sometimes  served  as  schoolhouses. 
Finally,  distinctive  Swedish  schools  were  abandoned  when  the  Swedes 
elected  English-speaking  clergymen  to  preach  to  them  aud  abaudoned 
their  own  tongue. 

1  Bancroft,  vol.  i,  510.  «  Clay,  68,  72. 

•  Wickcrehaui,  12.  •  Ibid,  71 

'Acrelius,  351.    Wickersham,  12. 


en  AFTER  n. 

lUOATION  AMONG  THE  DOTCH. 


Ids  divide  with  England  tin1  glory  or  having  planted 
T  the  I  'nitcd  States,"'  Close  npon  the  heels  of  Henry 
j  i  'iiti-i iaciiRcu  and  "  the  worthy  Adriaen  mock,"  in 
lie  w,i!v:-..  of  New  York  und  brought  buck  with  thorn 
■units  of  the  New  Netherlands  that  Dutch  trading 
I  established  on  its  soil.1  In  1826,  Manhattan  Island, 
Ii  natives  for  the  paltry  sum  of  (21,  furnished  a  situ 
In  in,  the  embryo  nit;  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 
1  frotn  the  mother  country,  traders  explored  the  adja- 
hder  the  charter  of  the  United  New  Netheriand  Com- 
I  nprsng  up  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
■l  New  York.  The  flrst  Dutch  colony  in  Delaware, 
i  thirty  Bonis,  was  planted  in  llil  od  Lewes  Creek, 
,  but  was  soon  exterminated  by  the  Indiana  in 
lath  of  their  chief  at  tit.'  hands  of  Gillls  tlonwl,  the 
1  the  settlement.  The  patent  to  Lord  Baltimore  in 
]-h  an  Bngllab  rival  before  they  could  wrest  the  soil 
I  .•  li-iii'.i--.1  Tbiti  it  hapiieued  that  the  Dutch  made 
1-imnt  in  Delaware  until  1 037,  wh.m  New  Amstcl,  now 
■bunded  by  colonists  from  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

Iff   BOLLAXU    IS   T1IK    itEVEKTKKS'Ml    CIHITCTIT. 

Iweden,  early  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  B«rn—tfc»* 
|.n  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  obtained  the  fennt  of  that 
iich  has  made  New  England  foremost  Id  tit* 
I  adncation.  There,  also,  William  IVmi,  who,  if  we 
Ju^Lis.  Campbell,  "  ru  half  a  Dutchman,**  prolwhly 
lid  educational  principles  which  he  tried  to  apply  in 

'  It.uirrofl.  1.  175. 

■  raid.,  i.  in?. 

■/M,  i,  499,500. 
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Pennsylvania.1  "  Holland  was,  without  doubt,"  says  Wickersham, "  the 
first  country  in  Euroi>e  to  establish  a  system  of  publie  schools  similar 
tc  the  schools  now  known  by  that  name."3  The  interest  of  the  House 
of  Orange  in  public  education  appears  in  the  following  passage  from  a 
letter  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  John  of  Nassau  to  his 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Orange:  "  You  must  urge  upon  the  States  Gen- 
eral that  they  should  establish  free  schools,  where  children  of  quality, 
as  well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a  very  small  sum  could  be  well  and  christ- 
ianly  educated  and  brought  up."3  "Schools  were  everywhere,  1585, 
provided,"  says  Broadhead,  "  at  the  public  expense  with  good  school- 
masters to  instruct  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the  usual  branches  of 
education ;  and  the  consistories  of  the  church  took  zealous  care  to  have 
their  youth  thoroughly  taught  the  Catechism  and  the  Articles  of 
Religion/3  As  in  Sweden  so  in  liolland  the  church  early  gained  con- 
trol over  education,  for  a  general  ecclesiastical  body  resolved  in  1574 
that  "  the  servants  of  the  church  shall  determine  when  schools  shall 
be  established,  the  schoolmaster  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary  and  shall 
sign  a  pledge  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  teach 
the  children  the  Catechism  and  all  other  knowledge  which  is  useful  to 
them."3 

Therefore  we  may  expect  to  see  in  New  Netherlands  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation combined  with  that  of  religion  and  may  gauge  the  status  of  the 
one  largely  by  the  condition  of  the  other. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SCHOOLS  AT  MANHATTAN. 

The  planting  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  America  was  for  the  most  part 
the  work  of  the  West  India  Company  and  its  leader,  Willem  Usselinx.4 
That  due  consideration  was  given  to  the  educational  problem  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  state  papers  indicate.  The  charter  of  freedoms, 
privileges,  and  exemptions  granted  by  the  States-General  of  Holland 
to  the  lords  and  patroons  of  New  Netherlands,  1030  to  1035,  provides  in 
section  28  that  "the  Patroons  shall  also  particularly  exert  themselves 
to  find  speedy  means  to  maintain  a  Clergyman  and  Schoolmaster,  in 
order  that  Divine  Service  and  zeal  for  religion  may  be  planted  in  that 
country,  and  shall  send,  at  first,  a  Comforter  of  the  sick  thither.775   The 


1  Tho  educational  principles,  as  well  as  the  legal  and  political  features  of  Pcnn's 
celebrated  code  for  Pennsylvania,  bear  evidences  of  a  Dntch  influence  which  was 
exerted  over  Peon  not  only  by  his  mother,  a  clever  Dutchwoman,  bat  also  by  his  ex- 
tensive travels  in  Holland,  his  excellent  knowledge  of  tho  Dutch  tongue,  and  his 
sojourn  in  the  hUtorio  city  of  Linden,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  traces  tho  first  use  of 
tho  wtitten  secret  ballot  used  for  the  election  of  civil  magistrates.  See  CampbeU's 
The  Puritan  in  Holland,  England,  aud  America,  especially  I,  xxx;  II,  207,  418,  491, 
43-1. 

■  Wickersham,  3, 4. 

»  Ibid.,  4. 

4  Jameson's  Willem  Usselinx  in  Papers  of  American  Historical  Association,  u,  161 
ft. ;  Wickersham,  8. 

•  New  York  Colonial  Documents,  i,  90. 
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a  for  emigrants  to  New  Netherlands,  drown  up  f n 

Jubcr  of  Amsterdam,  contain  the  following:   "Each 

■  ilijil'ifiiiif   jh  all  bear  such  tax  and  publir   charge  as 

l>  "u  iiU-i-ci]  proper  for  the  maintenance  of  comforters 

TolmnaterM,  and  such  like  necessary  officers."'    The 

I. in  established  schools  at  pnblic  expense  as  early  as 

lslansea  was  the  first  distinctive  schoolmaster, *  says 

i  the  : :  ■  1 1 1  ■  ■  »1  he  taught"  has  con  tinned  in  operation  to 

l-tl'.i'  o!d< :  t  school  in  the  United  States.1'1 

It-,  marriage  contracts  in  the  New  Nctui-rlauds  were 

p  "to  bring  up  their  children  decently,  according  to 

!■:■  them  at  school,  and  to  let  them  Unni  reading, 

i  trade."*    In  response  to  a  request  from  the  "box- 

*chepcii«"of  New  Amsterdam,  Dr.  Alexander  Carolns 

lover  by  the  West  India  Company  in  16."»9  to  act  as 

}  salary  of  800  guilders.3    Dominie  Aegiditis  Luyek 

jlfiOi'  and  brought  the  school  bo  much  prosperity  that 

I  <  il  from   fort  Orange,  Albany,  South  Blver  (as  the 

ti  called),  and  Virginia.     When  the  English,  in  1G04, 

L  from  the  Dutch,  "the  claims  of  the  poor  to  an  equal 

e  youth  to  an  exlncation  were  not  neglected.    •     •     • 

i  a  'mi  i-i  every  town  and  village  at  the  close  uf  tills 


|L8   AKD   !-<  nOOI.MASTEBS  IN   DELAWAE  K. 

made  by  the  Dutch  for  education  in  J 
Jitiotis  offered  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  in  1666  to 
I'lawarc  Itiver.    Tlie  city  of  Amsterdam  agreed  to 


liiper  pawn  for 
ml  set  tin1  Psalms, 
isterdam  shall  prt 
I  salary  of  raid  wh 

ri       !ic«rHHiii>)- 

Jt  the  market. or  it 

|foi    divine  service 

■  be  oo'ii|iii  il  bi 


ho.  ilmaster,  who  shall  also  read  the 

isionally and  until  farther  oppor 
■ol  master."* 

ic  city  of  Amsterdam  "shall  cause 

a  more  convenient  place,  a  public 

ervh-e;  item,  also  a  house  for  a  school, 

ii  il   by  a  person  who  will  hereafter  be 

l   -i  li'tolm.i-ttr;  the  city  shall  besides  have  a 

i  minister."'     No  record  has  been  found  showing 

jt  w;vt  n-ally  erected  at  New  Castle  at  this  time,  nor, 

L«1«l  In  tlie  colony  on  the  Delaware  before  the  year 

lv<  h   >•,  >  n.i!ma.--t*.T  in   Delaware  of  whom  we  have 


■<  :  n  .  .!  ['..,,!■: 


i,  112,  123. 


ftVd'ral  «i>il  Hate  Ait!  in  Education,  131. 


lolauul  IhH  itnriit*,  i.  G3X 


-,  267;  Haurd,  221. 
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record  was  Evert  Pietersen,  who  came  out  to  New  Anistel  in  1656  with 
the  first  body  of  emigrants  from  Amsterdam.  Ho  had  "  passed  a  good 
examination  before  the  classis"  and  accompanied  the  emigrants  as 
schoolmaster  and  Zickcn-Trooster,  "to  read  God's  word  and  lead  in 
singing"  until  the  arrival  of  a  clergyman.1  That  ho  at  once  organized 
a  school  is  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  the  first  letter,  dated 
August  10,  1657,  which  he  sent  to  Holland.    He  says: 

We  arrived  hero  at  tho  South  River  on  the  25th  April,  and  found  twenty  families 
there,  mostly  Swedes,  not  more  than  five  or  six  families  belonging  to  our  nation. 
•     •     *     I  already  begin  to  keep  school  and  have  twenty-live  children,  etc.* 

In  the  expense  account  of  the  colony  for  tho  period  from  1659  to  1662 
Evert  Pietersen  is  set  down  as  having  received  somewhat  more  than 
1,000  florins.3  lie  seems  to  have  left  Now  Castle  before  1662,  and  was 
next  found  at  New  York  engaged  in  teaching,  when  tho  city,  in  1664, 
fell  into  English  hands.  Arent  Eversen  Molenaer  probably  succeeded 
Pietersen  at  New  Castle,  for  the  expense  account  already  mentioned 
records  the  payment  to  him  in  16(50  of  150  florins  for  similar  services. 
Tho  last  Dutch  schoolmaster  at  New  Castle  whom  tho  records  name 
was  Abelius  Zetscoven.  He  appears  to  have  been  minister  also,  but 
his  reputation  as  schoolmaster  outstripped  his  fame  as  minister,  for  the 
people  of  Tinnekonk  in  1663  tried  in  vain  to  secure  him  to  instruct  their 
young.4 

Concerning  Dutch  schools  in  other  sections  of  Delaware,  there  is  little 
to  relate.  A  direct  descendant5  of  Wiltbank,  who  was  appointed 
"  Schout "  at  Lewes  in  1672,6  asserts  that  he  settled  at  Lewes  about 
1650,  when  it  was  merely  an  Indian  village,  and  soon  afterwards 
donated  a  lot  for  a  schoolhouse,  but  whether  one  was  actually  con- 
structed is  not  known. 

Hazard,  referring  to  tho  year  1654,  says:  "Andreas  Hudde,  late 
commandant  of  Fort  Nassau,  applies  to  director-general  and  council  to 
be  appointed  schoolmaster." 

This  brief  sketch  closes  the  history  of  Dutch  education  in  Delaware, 
but  wo  should  err  were  wo  to  infer  from  its  meagerness  that  there  was 
no  education  during  this  period.  As  in  Holland  the  church  served  as 
schoolhouse  and  the  clergyman  as  schoolmaster  and  Zieken-Trooster, 
so  in  the  Dutch  settlements  education  filtered  down  to  the  young 
through  the  same  uncertain  medium. 

1  Brodhoad's  History  of  New  York,  i,  031. 

8  Pennsylvania  Archives,  second  scries,  v,  289. 

z Ibid.,  419.  Wickershani  (12)  assorts  that  Evert  Pietersen  "received  somo  1,400 
florins,''  but  does  not  cito  his  authority.  Tho  writer  therefore  accepts  tho  statement 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

*  Hazard,  353.  Acrelius  (p.  101)  says  Abcliua  Schkoorn,  whom  Hazard  regards  as 
Jltlitt$  ZeUcorcn,  "never  presided  over  any  congregation  on  South  Rivor  as  an 
ordained  minister." 

*  Mrs.  Harris,  of  Milford,  Del.,  who  rommnnicated  with  tho  writer  through  Miss 
Mary  T.  Hall.  The  story  is  a  family  tradition,  worthy  of  note,  at  least,  oven  if  we 
are  not  sure  of  its  accuracy. 

*  Pennsylvania  Archives,  second  series,  v,  618. 
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1 1  PICAL  DUTCH  SCHOOL. 

•eineiit  between  Johannes  von  Ectkelcn,  accepted 
cbottetor,  and  the  town  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island, 
t  npoti  tho  maimer  of  condncting  ]iu  i ih  and  other 
■ntry  twu  hnndrcd  years  ago: ' 

I  l,.,!j  ]..  ■'hi  at  8  o'clock,  kail  go  out  at  II;  (halt  1-cg'm  again  at 

The  I.  11  shall  bo  mug  before  tho  school  i  hl-m. 

Bl  tagiii*.  una  of  the  children  shall  read  tho  mominc,  prays*  aa 
rl  lose  wilh  ton  prayer  before  dinner  ;  anil  In  the  afUc- 
|  -cbool  shall  begin  with  the  Lord'i  1'rayrr  and  ulusa 

.  children  in  the  common  prayers,  ami  In  the  ■|u«Btiii4M 
i  Wednesdays  and  Saturday*,  to  anaWe  tlivin  to  aay 


1  to  k<*p  his  school  nine  months.  In  sneveasirra,  hm 
.  Ith  another;  and  shall  always  bo  present  LinuolC 
of  tho  church,  beep  tho  church  clonal,  ring  Lhe  1*11 
tviublo,  uud  real  a  chapter  of  tho  Itihle  in  Um  chnnsb 
:  ringing  of  tho  bell;  after  tho  thii.l  rin-ii,-  bs  fchsil 
nl  tlu<  twclvo  articles  of  our  faltl,,  and  I  hen  sat  lb* 
-  tho  third  ringing  of  tho  bell,  ho  shall  trad  a  abort 
i  f  David,  n*  tho  congregation  or*  OAse-iaMing- j  nAor- 

i IT  preach  at  Ilrooklyn  or  Utrecht,  he  shall  be  betnl 


s  out  of  tho  call  t  Una 


o  Sunday, 


he  administration  of  Ii-jIt  baptism, 
>  child  to  be  bapiitnl.  fur  which  ha 
.-cry  baptium,  from  the  parasite  o* 

tic  communion  at  the  charge  »f  Ilia 
■  rtiiisiMnry. 


to  the  fit- 

icral 

iuvit  itioui.,  ilig  the  graven,  and  toll  lb*  bell; 

.f«r 

per,,.,,,  of  fifteen  years  of  -B»  —  ■prarts) 

f,.r  ,..,-;, 

1111' 

l-r  fifteen,  eight  guilders ;  and  if  ho  shall  stom 

,  t>0  fliall  ! 

!J(- 

four  guilders  mure. 

-1-1.     Mr 

]  r.  ceiv.j  f..r  n  speller  or  a  reader  throo  guildota 

■     '       ■ 

K-ii: 

"liT".  l">r  tli--  day  arhool.      In  the  evening,  fan 

i  a  n  ubt 

,  an-l 

live  guilders  for  a  writer,  per  quarter. 

:.  salary  ■ 

hail 

In-  foi.r  hundred  guilders  in  wheat  (of  watnpitM 

■fW.klTti     1 

■■my 

,   with  the  dwelling,  pasturage,  and  moadow 

i'b'  1' 

re,  under  the  inspection  of  tho  honorable con- 
.l-.r,  li'-v!. 

DC]    o(     1- 

,U:.il  i-'  vol*.,  New  York.  1873),  i,  286,  386 

CHAPTER  III. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  ENGLISH. 


TH£  COMUCG  OF  TUB  FRIENDS. 

English  settlers  were  the  last  to  colonize  Delaware,  but,  unlike  their 
predecessors,  they  emigrated  from  a  land  in  which  education  could 
scarcely  be  called  either  public  or  universal.  The  Elizabethan  age 
produced  a  Shakespeare,  but  left  to  a  subsequent  age  the  task  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  public  to  read  his  works.  The  so-called  "  public  schools  " 
of  England  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  actually  private,  endowed 
schools,  admitting  free  a  few  indigent  pupils  and  controlled  only  in  a 
general  way  by  the  Government.  But  had  education  in  the  mother 
country  been  universal  the  English  settlers  in  Delaware  before  Penn's 
coming  were  so  few  and  so  dispersed  among  the  Swedes  and  Dutch 
that,  however  great  their  desire  to  edncate  the  young,  schools  and 
teachers  were  beyond  their  reach. 

William  Penn,  sailing  up  the  Delaware  in  1682,  passed  many  villages 
and  scattered  liouses,  containing,  according  to  Oldmixon,  some  three 
thousand  souls; l  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  English.  Of  these  the  Swedes, 
numbering  about  a  thousand '  and  mostly  farmers,  had  important  set- 
tlements at  Christina,  Marcus  Hook,  Chester,  and  Wicaco;  and  churches 
at  Tinicum,  Wicaco,  and  Christina.  The  Dutch,  less  numerous  than 
the  Swedes  and  for  the  most  part  traders,  had  a  large  settlement  at 
New  Castle,  but  were  scattered  along  the  Delaware  from  Cape  FTenlopen 
to  the  Brandywine.  A  single  church  at  New  Castle  was  their  only 
place  of  worship.  ' 

English  colonies  and  isolated  English  families  had  attempted  to  settle 
along  the  Delaware  from  1610  onwards,  but  were  usually  repelled  by 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch.  There  remained,  however,  in  almost  every 
settlement,  a  few  Englishmen;  some  from  New  England,  others  from 
Maryland  or  Virginia.  And  besides,  the  Quakers  had  established 
flourishing  colonies  at  Salem  ami  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  while 
many  of  that  sect  had  settled  at  Chester  and  other  points  west  of  the 
Delaware.  * 


1  Watson's  Annals,  i,  9. 

»  Ferris:  Original  Settlements  oa  Ida  Delaware,  129. 

»  Wiekexsham,  1,2. 
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rORY   Ot*   KDUCATION  IN  DELAWARE. 

i  Friends,  in  1082,  contributed  to  our  civilization 
Ind  more  intelligent  people  tlian  the  curlier  gel  tiers, 
lid  social  importance  at  once  begun  to  wane.  The 
lliip  and  high  ethical  ideals  of  the  Friends  bespoke 
■>'.  fur  the  highest  moral  culture  is  most  intelligible 
irly  all  could  read  and  write.  Many  of  them  were 
lin  himself  hud  studied  at  Oxford  and  on  tlte  Cou- 

bp   TOBK'S  PROVISIONS  FOE  EDUCATION. 

I  already  been  made  for  education  by  the  English 
liled  the  region  from  10W  to  1CS2,  when  the  province 
}  of  1'enn ;  for,  among  the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
tng,  dated  IG7G: 

1  OtcrM-cr*  .'no  strictly  required  frequently  lo  AdntoaUli  Um 
Jrlii'R  tin-it  Children  and  Sorvaute,  in  matters  of  Religion  and 
l'-i  iiy,  And  iliat  the  Parent ■  and  Ma»t<i«  do  briug  up  tfceur 

n  In  •ikiii-  linncxt  Lawfull  Calliii^  Labour  or  Employment, 
jr  Servants  berotue  rude,  Htii  borne  or  unruly  rrf-iiiiiig  tn  hnsrJ'sM 
■'areata  or  Mil  tors,  Ibe  Constables  and  I  ivi-ncara  ( wlrnre lui  Jtu- 
Happen  to  dwell  within  Ln  mile* of  tbo  said  Tonnur  Psrlab) 
■  Complaint  of  their  Parrots  or  Mas  tan  in  call  before  them  soeA 

kt  Miirti  CoriKiral  punishment ns  tba  uwirrll  of  Uwlr  fact  tn 
I  dr»rvr.  nui  *iit  pting  ten  Stripes,  provided  UuttiackOnlUm 
lt*fii  years  of  age.' 

;  PROVISIONS  FOB  EDUCATION. 

■f  Government,  written  in  England  in  1683,  contain* 
\  tiotU  for  education  in  the  New  World: 

m  and  Pr..viin-ia1  IWnril  filial]  erect  ami  order  all  pub- 


^  irtui-  ami  useful  knowledge  and  arte.* 

gland  was  one  laying  the  basis 


e  uf  ibo  ago  of  twelve  years, 
nay  bo  idle,  but  the  poor  may 


lat  ull  wifi.-.l  ami  i-raiidali.ua  liTh 

H   nerved  upon  i 
Tuition: 

alUbUdnur.il!. 

■Uli,  if  titf ' 

I  to  bit  «  Ifoand  rhildieii.as  ho  embarked  for  America, 
I  bis  hearl  was  i-duration,  as  well  as  the  system  be 
lie  (dm  .it ten  i'f  li i  ~  t-iiihlien  be  writes  feelingly: 

i  lltirrul.    Bpar.-  li'j  (.'.•:  f.ir  by  sutlt  parsimony  all  ii  lost  that 

ufnl  Iom  lit -lip-,  suvti  :.•>  is  roneikti-nt  with  truth  and  god- 

ir-atinn  -i  i.!!<-  mind,  but  ingenuity  ruiied  witn 

arfc/i  Hoot  ■■fLawi,  1",  2«. 
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industry  is  good  for  tho  body  and  iuiiul  too.  I  recommend  tho  useful  part  of  mathe- 
matics, as  building  houses  or  ships,  measuring,  surrey  lug,  dialling,  navigation;  but 
agriculture  is  especially  in  my  eye;  let  my  children  be  husbandmen  and  house- 
wives; it  is  industrious,  healthy,  honest,  and  of  good  example.1 

THE   FIRST   LEGISLATION   IN   THE   COLONY. 

The  first  general  assembly,  which  convened  at  Chester,  December  4, 
1082,  soon  after  tho  arrival  of  Penn,  accepted  the  frame  and  body  of 
laws  which  Penn  had  prepared  and  printed  in  England,  including  tho 
educational  provisos  already  quoted.  But,  in  addition,  the  assembly 
now  passed  the  "  Great  Law,"  consisting  of  seventy-one  chapters,  of 
which  Chapter  lx  contains  the  following  remarkable  provision: 

That  the  Laws  of  this  Province,  from  time  to  time,  shall  be  publish  t  and  printed, 
that  every  person  may  havo  tho  knowledge  thereof;  And  they  shall  be  ono  of  the 
Hooks  taught  in  tho  Schools  of  this  Province  and  tcrritorys  thereof.4 

This  clause  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  Friends  contemplated 
the  immediate  establishment  of  public  schools  throughout  the  province 
and  the  three  lower  counties,  as  Delaware  was  then  called. 

The  second  assembly,  which  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1G83,  passed  the  following  additional  laws  relating  to  education: 

(1)  The  governor  and  provincial  council  were  ordered  to  "  erect  and 
order  all  public  schools,"  and  to  the  former,  together  with  one-third  of 
the  latter,  was  entrusted  the  *4  care  of  tho  management "  of  the  "good 
education  of  youth." 

(2)  Universal  education  was  contemplated  in  the  requirement  that 
persons  having  charge  of  children  should  havo  them  instructed  in  read- 
ing and  writing  before  they  were  12  years  of  age,  or  pay  a  fine  of  £5 
for  every  sound  child. 

(3)  Children  were  to  be  taught  "some useful  trade  or  skill" — clearly 
an  anticipation  of  modern  industrial  education. 

(i)  Force,  if  necessary,  was  to  bo  used  ta  execute  the  law.3  The 
terms  of  this  provision  make  it  one  of  the  strongest  laws  for  com- 
pulsory education  ever  passed.  Ten  years  later  it  was  abrogated  by 
William  and  Mary,  but  was  subsequently  (1C03)  reenacted  by  Governor 
Fletcher; 4  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  second  formal  repeal. 

Governor  Markham's  Frame  of  Government,  granted  in  1696,  con- 
tains educational  provisions  similar  to  those  already  enumerated.3 

EXOCn   FLOWER'S   SCHOOL. 

The  comprehensive  and  intelligent  provisions  made  by  the  founders 
and  early  assemblies  furnished  a  solid  foundation  for  that  educational 


'  Wickcrsham,  33. 

*  Charter  and  Lawn  of  tho  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  123.    This  law  waa  abro- 
gated by  William  and  Mary  in  1693. 
'Ibid.,  142;  Wiokcrsham,  39,  40. 

'Charter  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Peun«ylvnnia,  238. 
•/&id.,  231. 


■  STOBY   OF  EDUCATION   IN   DELAWARE. 

. :.;.  Ii  the.  colonists  mn  authorized  and  destined,  to 
Jst  attempt  to  establish  a  school,  December,  1C83,  is 
I «'  Mimiten  of  the  Provincial  Council," '  in  the  folliiw- 

f  1 1  <  'I'll  ucil  having  taken  into  ilioir  Srrmui  Conatdoratton  tit*  gnat 

;■.  Si'niii  )l  istcr  fory*  Instruction  &  fiobor  Education  or  Vnnlb 

■liiU'li-lpb:..     Sent  for  Emwik  (lower,  on  inhabitant  of  tba  *ald 

loot;  Year  ]>>at  hath  been  I :  vi'iei.  jiL   In  that  t  am  anil  lini>!nym' 

n  having  CTommunicnlwl  their  Mind*.  lie  Embraced  It  upon  Ibcaa 

l.i  Lf.-.rtu'  Id  read  English  1'  by  llio  Quni t<r,  to  Lea  mo  Vt  trail  and 

leorci  lo  reail,  Writ.'  and  Caat  acco1  S*  by  y*  Quarter;  far 

,   that  in   'i   Hay,   dyot,   Waaliing,   Lodging,    &     Scouting,  Toon 

i  Haiti  to  have  come  from  Corsham,  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
l-il  his  nciiool,  the  first  English  school  in  the  province, 
i  dwelling  built  of  pine  and  cedar  planks.1 


mar     bcbool— gkobqe  kkiti1    akd 
maki:. 

ii-h  established  this  school  alno  hat)  in  view  a  bijrbor 

r,  propped  on  the  17th  of  the  Ilth  mouth,  1083,  "  that 

About  tin-  Warning  and  Instruction  of  Youth,  to  Witt: 

J  Public  School,"  now  known  as  the  "William  Peon  Char- 

liul-ly  bad  its  origin  in  a  "public  pranimar  •ehool" 

Jlislinl  iii  ltl8'.»,  incorporated  in  1007,  nud  confirmed  by 

i  ITiil,  tln<  powers  of  which  were  extended  in  1708  and 


tbr  M-bt».l  i 


thus  tot  forth  in  the 


to  the 


■nil  u-rlfarc  nf  any  jii«ople  depend,  in 

ttfci  ml  tfai-ir  early  introduction  in  the  priaaiplai  of  ttwa 

aalitviiig  ilii-m  tonervu  thoir  country  and  tbtmaalvM  bj 

■  Films,  and  k'.. ruing  of  languages,  and  naotnl  arta  awl 

-     ag.-,  iitid   dr-gn*-,  which  can  not  bo  e (Tee ted  in  auj 

'mil;  |tuMir  i  • ! U  (ft  the  piirTiini'"  aforeaaid,  ate.1 

vided  that  all  children  and  servants  should  be  "In- 
rcaauiutldc  rates,  and  the  poor  to  bo  maintained  ■ 
|      tlmv-   '     (leuige  Keith,  then  a  Scotch  Friend,  bat 
lends  was  Ibe  lirst  te:ieher.     "  His  salary  for  0(0- 
I'lool,  WBB  titty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  house  for  his 
rhool  bouse  provided,  and  the  profits  of  the  & 


|  ITonnrt 
>  ut  lb* 


riekeraham,  41;  Prowl,   History  ot 
ii  America,  II,  34. 
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beside  for  one  year."1  His  usher,  or  assistant,  was  Thomas  Makin 
(Meakius  or  Meaking),  who  appears  to  have  kept  a  "ffrce  school  in  the 
town  of  Philadelphia,"  as  early  as  1G93,*  for  in  that  year  the  council 
required  him  to  "  procure  a  certificate  of  his  abilitio,  Learning  &  dili- 
gence, from  the  Inhabitants  of  note  in  this  towne,"  after  which  it  gave 
him  a  " Licence"  to  teach.3  This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a 
teacher's  public  school  certificate  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Thomas 
Makin  was  a  Latin  scholar  of  some  repute  and  wroto  a  Latin  poem  "de- 
scriptive of  Pensylvania  in  1720."  In  November,  1733,  ho  fell  into  the 
Delaware  Eiver  while  attempting  to  draw  a  pail  of  water,  and  was 
drowned.3 

CHRISTOPHER  TAYLOR   AND   OTHER   SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Enoch  Flower's  school,  organized  in  1683,  and  the  Friends  public 
school,  opened  in  1689,  were  established  as  has  been  stated,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government  of  the  province,  and  were  therefore  public 
schools;  but  others  were  at  the  same  time  instituted  by  private  effort. 
Christopher  Taylor,  an  excellent  classical  scholar  and  Quaker  minister, 
founded  a  school  on  Tinicum  Island  before  16SG,  the  year  of  his  death, 
aud  referred  to  the  island  as  "  Tinicum,  alias  College  Island.77  Chris- 
tians Lewis,  a  schoolmaster  from  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  England, 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1683,  but  nothing  is  known  concern- 
ing his  subsequent  life.  In  1692  Benjamin  Ciift  was  engaged  to  teach 
school  for  one  year  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term  was  reelected  for  the  same  time.  The  Dutch  and  German 
Frieuds,  in  1701,  established  a  school  at  Germantown,  and  chose  as 
schoolmaster  Francis  Daniel  Pas  tori  us,  who  had  probably  taught  in 
Philadelphia  five  years  before.  Pastorius  was  famous  for  his  learning, 
being  master  of  seven  or  eight  languages  as  well  as  a  scientist  aud 
philosopher.4 

THE    SEPARATION    OP    DELAWARE    FROM     PENNSYLVANIA    AND    ITS 

EFFECTS   ON  EDUCATION. 

The  year  1702  marks  the  separation  of  Delaware  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  warns  us  henceforth  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  former  State 
alone.    No  records  have  been  found  throwing  light  upon  the  educa- 

'  Proud,  I,  SI5,  363.    Janney's  fltatory  of  tho  Friend*,  n,  389. 

*  Minutes  of  Provincial  Council,  I,  341. 

'Proud,  314,345;  Watson,  I,  287;  Wickcrsham,  41-43;  Jonney,  in,  71-73.  These 
ooutain  aketcbe*  of  early  Philadelphia  schools.  Tho  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  No- 
vember 29,  1733,  announces  Makin'a  death  thus:  "On  Monday  evening  last  Mr. 
Thomas  Meakins  fell  off  a  wharf  into  the  Delaware,  and  heforo  he  could  bo  taken  out 
again  wax  drowned.  He  was  an  anrieut  man,  and  formerly  lived  very  well  in  this 
city  teaching  a  considerable  school,  but  of  late  yean  was  reduced  to  extreme  pov- 
erty." 

Wlckeraham,  81, 82,  and  Bowden,  n,  34, 35,  are  the  authority  for  tho  facts  concern- 
ing Taylor,  Lewis,  Clift,  Pastorius,  and  their  schools. 


|»TORY   OF  EDUCATION   IN  DELAWAKI'. 


■tit'  Friends  in  Delaware  daring  the  period  immediately 
l:  *  Tl  i"  first  bcIiooI  was  established  sit  Wihmngb 
■  .:";'..  f:  t  Friends  who  settled  there,  and  haa  raain- 
■oas  existence  to  the  present  time,  Tiie  fact  is  that 
I  My  few  (Jiiakers  within  the  limits  of  the  State  before 
Icy  wen-  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  part. 
I  uf  the  eighteenth  century  Swedes,  Dutch,  and 
I  bj  tido  in  peace,  and  unconS'  dowry  began  that 
I  troceahle  in  many  families  of  the  State,  which  has 
lineal  Dchiwarcan  of  today.  Many  tint  ional  character- 
I  at  the  inexorable  behest  of  late.     Intermar- 

I  dixir  to  interchange  of  customs;  j  hchoola  in  com- 
lie  common  schools  of  the  succeeding  century.  Tutu 
I  the  educational  development  of  thoaa  elements 

I  State  wh  constructed.  Hencefor  we  are  to  treat 
lu^ite  whole,  regardless  of  racial  differences,  and  to 
I     of  education  in  Delaware  as  a  complete  l  mil y  politic. 

I.  pKXn  ra  the  eighteenth  cehtx'ky. 

lays  an  educator  for  good  or  ill,  exerted  considerable 
Karly  history.  Delaware  was  tho  lavt,  except  Ueorgia, 
l-olonies  into  which  printing  was  introduced.  Before 
lere  printed  in  Philadelphia.  James  Adams,  a  native 
I  the  only  printer  who  settled  in  Delaware  before 
Id  the  art  of  printing  in  Londonderry,  and  when  of  age 
l-lphia.  win  re  he  was  employed  fur  seven  years  by 
111.  In  ITflU  he  established  a  press  in  Philadelphia, 
I  the  following  year  to  Wilmington,  Del.  In  1762  he 
I  The  Wilmington  Counint,  but,  fiir  want  of  enconrage- 
Indnm-d  i<!  the  end  of  six  months.  This  was  the  first 
Ip-T  In  the  State  before  the  Revolution.  He  printed 
I  ■  anil  Hltloiif.li  his  business  was  not  extensive,  he 
Ir.ihti'  propi  ity.  ■■Several  works  on  religious  subjects 
li--.  uui]  he  published  one  or  more  almanacs  annually, 
I  I'pon  the  approarli  of  the  British  army 

|.  '  i  pi  ting  materials  ami  family  to  the  vicinity  of 
I  i  [minted  an  almanac,  but  nothing  else.    After 

I.  ,-.■;  PWtadi-Iphia  in  177S,  he  returned  with  his  press 
I  .  :  iT  eommeneed  tho  publication  of  another 
I       '■'  gii m  ('intrant,  which  lived  for  twoor  three 

liti  ciinjan.  tti'ii  with  his  son.  Samuel,  he  published  the 
lantern  Shore  Advertiser.1  He  died  near  the  close  of 
lit  ill.  lea  ling  four  w.na  and  two  daughters.    Two  of 


: 


a  Wa!  ttm-t,  near  Fourth  street,  Wilmlng. 
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the  sons,  all  of  whom  were  printers,  succeeded  their  father,  but  did  Dot 
prosper. 

The  next  paper  published  in  the  State  was  The  Delaware  Gazette, 
which  first  appeared  in  1784,  under  the  ownership  of  Jacob  Craig,  who 
was  soon  followed  by  Moses  Bradford.  This  ends  the  history  of  the 
press  iu  Delaware  iu  the  eighteenth  century  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
been  able  to  investigate  it.1 

,The  following  sources  on  tho  press  in  early  Dolawaro  Lave  been  used :  Isaiah 
Thomas :  The  History  of  Printing  in  America,  i,  318, 319 ;  u,150.    American  Almanac, 
183$>  P*  215.    8o°  appendix  for  Conrad's  Tho  Press  of  Delaware. 
3064  DEL 3 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE   PROPAGATION  OP  TUB  GOSPEL  1 
FOREIGN  PARTS. 


HTION   AND  CHARAI'TEIi  OP  TnE   SOCIETY. 

mtor  thv   Propagation  of  Mitt  Gospel  in  Foreign  Pai 
I  of  rendering  good  service  in  making  education  f 
III,  for  the  educational  efforts  of  the  SwrfM,  1 
Eugliah   before  tliut  time  had  been  confined  to  I 
llm  St.it.-.     Thomas  Bray  (lfifiG-1730),  the  founder  « 
I  of  the.  most  important,  if  not  mo.it  famous,  ji 

f  tin1  Chnrcli  of  England.    He  received  the  «Je( 

lr-1  in  Ifiy3  in nl  i).  u.  tii no  years  later.    The  Bis 

ed  liim  commissary  for  the  province  of  Maryland  ii 

(■it  him,  before  sailing,  to  seek  out  good  and  b 

Is&ionaries  in  the  colonies.     Finding  that  ho  could 

■■■  only  men  too  |ioor  lo  boy  themselves  book.1*,  (1h« 

the  help  of  the  bishop*  towards  purchasing  |<aro- 

nvlnluli  nf  In*  K"i"K  to   Maryland."    Out  of  thia 

evolved    the   Soeii'ty  for   Propagating  Christian 

|i:r.iv  sailed  Ibr  Maryland  »n  |>ocembcr  IS,  1600,  bat 

i  year.     Tin'  work  of  the  Society  fur  Propagating 

gc  had  -.•>  l.irg>U  inrreaaed  when  lie  returned  that 

to  make  mu<  of it-,  departments  a  separate  society. 

rny  obtained  from  tin-  King,  on  dune  16,  1701,  an 

i  for  the  Society  ffir  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

■■  l>r.   Hmy  may  then  1m:  considered  as  the  real 

oldest  societies  of  the  Established  Church.*" 

ii,.,.  ilion  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Part*  waa 
■  o|..TiHt->  wiili  <|.-rgymen,  to  i'hockdis»en»iou  and 
a,  .ind  to  make  the  EaUbUslMd  Church  as  atrouff 


a  It.  Wrakm,  l-».  t>.,  far  U»  iw  at  bi*  m 

o  ln<*  of  Norib  Carotins"  (tiacm  pmk- 
|*1  in.  ('.no  i.ilv  -t.n...,  V..1.  x.  \.»  V-VI),  *».!  fj»  OUUIjr 
.  Oil*  .L.jii.1.     boo  tlw  Uswka'  littler]  at  NarUi  Cwttaa, 


.  ■     '  ■    ,     ■ 
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abroad  as  it  was  at  home. '  For  I  he  first  throe  years  it  was  employed, 
according  to  the  first  report,  iu  u  supplying  with  able  and  good  ministers 
the  natives  as  well  as  English ;  appointing  eatechists  and  schoolmasters 
for  the  slaves,  with  other  ignorant  persons,  and  sending  over  select 
libraries  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  practical  treatises 
for  the  edification  of  the  laity."  Its  success  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
was  summarized  by  Dean  Stanhope  in  the  words,  there  was  "a  new 
face  of  Religion  introduced  all  over  our  Plantations." 2  The  demand  for 
libraries,  and  for  schoolmasters  t:>  instruct  the  servants  and  slaves,  as 
well  as  the  children  of  the  American  colonists,  accompanied  or  followed 
close  upon  the  demand  for  clergymen.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware alone  the  society  distributed,  before  1728,  two  hundred  volumes 
of  bound  books  and  about  £300  worth  of  tracts.1  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  successful  in  instructing  slaves,  for  the  people  were  backward 
in  sending  them  to  the  schoolmasters  or  clergymen,  and  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries found  the  skives  dull.3 

GEORGE    KEITH   AND   OTHER  MISSIONARIES. 

Bishop  Compton  sent  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  Mr. 
Evans,  to  Pennsylvania  in  1700.  In  two  years,  owing  chiefly  to  dissen- 
sions among  the  Friends,  his  congregation  increased  to  600  and  peti- 
tioned King  William  for  a  stipend  for  their  minister.  "  His  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  allow  50/.  sterling  to  their  minister  and  30/.  to  a  school- 
master at  Philadelphia/4  George  Keith  traveled  through  the  colonies 
in  1702-1704  as  missionary  of  tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  converted  many  Quakers  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  faith, 
lie  had  formerly  been  a  stanch  Friend,  and  iu  1G89  opened  the  first 
school  for  that  faith  in  Philadelphia.  Soon  afterwards  ho  became  unor- 
thodox and  spread  dissension  so  successfully  that  by  1699  about  one- 
third  of  tho  population  of  Pennsylvania  were  Keith ites.  Later  he 
joined  tho  Church  of  England  and  in  1700  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
that  body.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  America  as  missionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  gathering  u  Quakers  from  Quakerism  to  tho  mother 
church/9  Shortly  before  his  death  iu  1714  he  expressed  the  belief  that 
if  he  had  died  "  when  he  went  among  the  Quakers  and  in  that  profes- 
sion, it  had  been  well  with  him."5     I'pon  his  return  to  England  in  1701 


1  Historical  acconnt  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  179,  by  Humphreys,  ch.  I. 

•Dean  8taiihopo's  sermon  before  tho  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  Feb.  19,  17J}. 

•Perry's  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Chnrch,  IS;  also 
abstract  of  proceedings  of  tho  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Part*,  1730-1731. 

Mliittorical  Acconnt  of  the  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  hi  Foreign 
Parts,  116. 

•  Januey,  in,  71-91.  Minutes  of  tho  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
for  the  Years  1696-1704,  edited  by  Kcv.  Edmund  McClure.,  32,  note. 
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!,<■  Si..i.ty,  whoso missionary  hehail  been,  the  want 

colonies,  'and  assured  thein  that  several  cougregs. 

I  :        kged  him  to  present  their  humble  liefjuests 

]end  Ministers  to  them."    Among  these  were  the  con- 

r  Hundred  and  Jfcw  Castle,  "  where  they  were  build- 

J  In'  iMiiio  ;iway.ni 

I  resi>ondcd  and  sent  them  missionaries,  two 

l»rge  Rom  and  Rev.  Thomas  Crawfix  d,  went  to  Dela- 

ir  tlu-y  reported  that,  among  other  things,  they 

wives  in  "appointing  catcchists  ami  schoolmasters 

j  other  ignorant  persons,  and  sending  over  select 

I.  provi  i  ii  .-n  (  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  practical  treatises 

of  the  laity."1 

1   RuiSS  AMi   EDUCATION   AT  NEW  CASTLE. 

<rns  :  ":.oiiited  missionary  to  New  Castle,  then  a 

00  inhabitants,  in  17U5,  and  remain-  d  then  for  many 
:e*sful  and  popular  that  many  people  came  reg- 

1  Vi  miles  away  to  hear  his  sermon-  ;  and  his  people 
pint  £48  per  annum.  In  addition  to  Hew  Castle, 
1  twice  a  mouth,  his  parish  sometion  s  included  Apo- 

e  Clay,  lit  each  of  which  hcprcacL.il  nnee  a  mouth. 

Join  lit  ell  him  to  pay  repeated  visits  also  to  lower  Debv- 

I  with  William  Keith,  governor  of  the  prov- 

|  .mil  Delaware  at  this  time  had  a  common  govcr- 

ve*  mill  ol  !irt  points  in  Susses  County,  and  preached 

lie  visited  Kent  County  also,  and  on  a  second  visit  to 

•encd  a  new  church.'    The  importune  of  education 

i  mind.     He  petitioned  the  authorities  In  England  ia 

!  -;i!.nv  hi  six  pounds  per  annum  may  he  allowed  to 

tilaiastei  In  this  place  to  encourage  his  instructing 

|ii<  !i  C.il.-i'liiMii."  '     This,  however,  was  not  the  first 

for,  M  tarty  as  1711,  the  vestry  of  the  chnrch  at 

>il  I  In-  So.  ii-ty  to  send  them  a  schoolmaster.1    Mr. 

■of  the  btstoiy  of  his  church  at  New  Castle,  described 

llio.iij.iti  in  17-7  as  follows: 


. 


i-putt'd  district  which  ««i  pat  rerj 
uto  the  c.  hi  ii  try  &  Bold  for  (errant*. 
km. I  i>f  t'umilii-s  wlio,  in  their  turns 
j  tbi-ir  1I<hi»m  like  turn  that  begged 
tlioriry.  Whin  a  Shiii attires in  the 
•■  st.iuil  in  m«il  ••(  nn  Instructor  for 


.i  r'orvign  Farts,  7t, 


|    ...'  tin   &  f.  Ii. 

,  I*S-!«l,  I'H'-ITU. 

MM  Mating  t»  the  American  Colonial  Church,  V 
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their  children.  Let  us  go  <f  buy  a  School  Matter.  The  truth  is,  the  office  &  character 
of  such  a  person  is  generally  very  moan  &  contemptible  here,  &  it  can  not  be  other 
ways  'til  the  public  takes  the  Education  of  Children  into  their  mature  considera- 
tion.1 

THOMAS  CRAWFORD  AND   TIIE  MISSION  AT  DOVER. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crawford  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Dover  by  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in  1704. 

He  entered  upon  his  Ministry  with  good  success,  and  gained  from  Persons  of 
Repute,  the  Character  of  an  ingenious  and  acceptable  Man.  Tho  People  at  his  first 
coining  among  them  were  very  ignorant;  insomuch  that  he  informs,  not  one  Man  in 
the  Count;  understood  how  the  common-Prayer- Book  was  to  bo  read;  and  he  was 
forced  to  instruct  them  privately  at  home,  in  the  Method  of  reading  the  Liturgy: 
for  tho  more  general  Instruction  of  tho  People,  ho  used  to  preach  one  Sunday  at  the 
upper  End  of  tho  County,  another  at  Dover  Church,  and  a  third  at  the  lower  End 
of  the  County.  Ho  used  to  Catechise  the  children  all  tho  Summer  long,  before  ser- 
mon, but  not  in  tho  Winter. 

He,  like  Ross,  was  zealous  in  spreading  the  faith.  lie  preached 
throughout  the  whole  of  Kent  County,  "  which  ,•'  he  said,  "  is  above  60 
miles  long  at  several  places,"  and  occasionally  at  Apoquiminy,  in  New 
Castle  County.  lie  preached  also  in  Capt.  Hill's  house,  at  Lewis  Town 
(Lowes),  then  inhabited  mostly  by  pilots  and  other  seamen;  and  it  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  society  sent  to  the  Lewes  people  Bibles 
ami  prayer-books.  Crawford  then  returned  to  England,  and  for  many 
years  Kent  and  Sussex  had  no  ministers,  but  depended  upon  the  volun- 
tary services  of  Ross  and  others.  The  Society  paid  Crawford  £50  per 
annum  for  his  services  and  allowed  him  £15  for  books  to  be  distributed 
among  the  people.8  In  1709  or  1710,  Mr.  Jacob  Henderson  was  sent 
to  Dover  Hundred  but  no  record  has  been  found  of  his  work  there.3 

THE  MISSION  AT  APOQUnilNY. 

The  inhabitants  of  Apoquiminy,  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Castle 
County, built  a  church  in  1705,  long  before  they  had  any  settled  minister. 
They  were  sometimes  visited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scwell,  from  Maryland,  and  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Crawford,  of  Dover.  They  applied  to  the  Society  for  a  min- 
ister, and  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  sent  them.  He  was  so  successful  that 
more  than  two  hundred  persons  attended  his  services.  For  a  time  he 
officiated  at  New  Castle,  but  returned  to  Apoquiminy  in  1708,  and  five 
months  later  died.  The  Society  lor  a  long  time  sent  no  one  to  succeed 
him,  because  the  support  of  other  missions  annually  exhausted  their 
funds.  The  Apoquiminy  people  depended  therefore  upon  the  visits  of 
of  Biork  (the  Swede),  Club,  Ross,  and  others.  Dover,  also,  was  bereft 
of  a  clergyman,  and  noi.e  hail  yet  been  sent  to  Lewes,  so  that  the  want 
of  missionaries  was  general.    The  clergy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 

1  Perry's  Hint.  Collections  relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church,  v,  47  el  teq. 

9  Historical  Acct.  of  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  166-169.  Olrimlxon, 
155.  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  Report,  1709, 1710.  First  Report  of 
8ociety  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

3  Hist  Acct.  of  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  153-162,  George  Berkeley's 
•ermon,  preached  in  1733,  at  Report  of  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  50. 
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a  ITU!  that  their  churches  were  becoming  lesspopa- 

e  of  A ]i,m jitiminy .  Bucks,  Knit,  and  Stusex,  counties 

■falling  tram  the  faith.    Tbey  said  (bey  had  endeavored 

pgrcgatious  together"  by  pastoral  work  (uul  by  "in- 

"  but  the  service  was  rendered  extremely  difficult 

ion  of  the  churches.    The  Society  Rent  Mr.  Merry  as 

Lininiiny,  hot,  instead  of  settling  there,  he  returned  to 

oipbell  succeeded  him,  hut  sooii  went  to  Ilrookhavvu. 

«t  Bent,  and  appeal  s  to  have  remained,  for  ho  writer 

lu.l.sllie  I  'ci.]  >!<>  backward  in  sending  grown  Segroa  to 

Irdcr  for  Baptism ;  hut  they  frequently  bring  Xtgrae 

.,  and  after  their  being  instructed,  their  Masters  be- 


KKYICES   OF  THE   SOCIETY    IN   I1KLA WARE. 

Iiu  Keith,  shortly  after  his  visit  to  Lewes  In  1T17,  wrote 
ldcscrihcd  the  great  want  of  missionaries  in  Delaware, 
lit  once  sent  to  Lewes,  lie  proved  his  efficiency  by 
Irhnrch  at  Lewes  in  1720-1721,  and  three  at  adjacent 
lit  included  Lewes,  a  place  8  mile*  away,  and  another 
I  The  Society  rendered  its  hut  service  (if  we  may  trust 
■atiV.ii  in  Delaware  in  colonial  times  by  sending,  in 
Jel  Acrelius,  the  Swedish  clergyman  and  historian, 
J;i..ii«  books  *  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  needed 
irly  to  the  Swedes  at  Egg-  Harbor.** 
Iltkctcb  of  the  Society  and  its  work  in  Delaware,  it  in- 
i  records  have  revealed,  and  suffices  to  establish  tlie 
t  important  agent  in  the  State  at  large  in  the  last  cen- 
11  of  education  as  well  as  the  gospel.  Moreover, 
l)i  ,i  New  Castlu  and  Dover,  whither  missionaries vera 
Ithe  looaand  the  l.indisfarnc  of  this  b'ttle  Teutonic 
Tr  Hiey  sent  forth  missionaries  to  its  remotest  bounds. 

■  SHVTI.IMANS  AND  HIGHEC  EDTJCATTOS. 

■  t  Rpisc  pal  ("liiirch  rendered  education  in  Delaware 
wbyterisn  L'liurch  took  the  initiative  in  raising  tt* 

■ware  College  hi  the  fruit  of  a  seed  planted  in  1738 
■ofLewc*;  Mhich  -prootediu  the  New  Ismdon  (I'enn- 
|yof  FrancU  Alison,  in  1744;  ripesed  to  maturity  in 
lid  bore  fruit  in  Delaware  Collegr.1  Previous  to 
I  Delaware  seem*  to  have  been  founded  by  the  I're*- 
impntinint  of  their  work  is  in  no  way  impaired  by 

4  II-  S*.  Mj  I  jf  Um  l*r  upagabM  of  tt»  Uuapal,  1730, 1  TU. 

Ilk   \t**lrui)  .  ji.  71. 
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this  statement.  Their  mission  was  to  add  educated  men  to  the  colony 
and,  by  contrast,  to  create  a  desire  for  higher  education  before  inaugu- 
rating a  definite  educational  policy.  The  first  Presbyterians  in  Dela- 
ware, as  in  neighboring  States,  were  Scotch  and  Irish,  whom  the  per- 
secutions of  Charles  II,  after  the  restoration,  had  driven  from  home. 
Their  first  church  in  this  country  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  before 
or  in  1698,  by  Francis  Makeinie.1  The  influx  from  abroad,  from  1718 
to  1740,  was  largely  Presbyterian.  As  many  as  100  Irish  Presbyterians 
landed  at  New  Castle  in  September,  1736,  and  more  were  daily  expected. 
Before  1738  congregations  were  organized  at  New  Castle,  Wilmington, 
Hrandywine,  White  Clay,  Apoquimiuy,  Middletown,  Dover,  Cedar 
Creek,  and  Lewes.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ministers  who  came  over 
before  1738  were  graduates  of  Glasgow  University.  Those  who  came 
from  New  England  had  studied  at  Yale,  and  those  from  Wales  were  lib- 
erally educated.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  to  settle  in  Dela- 
ware was  Francis  Alison,  who  studied  at  Glasgow  and  came  to  America 
as  a  probationer  in  1734  or  1 735. 

The  emigration,  Hays  Webster,  brought  over  many  schoolmasters,  and  few  Presby- 
terian settlements  were  without  schools  during  most  of  tho  year.  It  was  rare  to  find 
one  (except  among  tho  servants,  and  even  among  them  it  was  very  rare)  who  could  not 
read  and  who  did  not  possess  a  Bible.  Tho  Shorter  Catechism  was  learned  at  home 
and  recited  at  school,  and  tho  Psalms  in  meter  were  largely  treasured  in  tho  memory. 
They  were  the  lullaby  of  tho  babe,  and  the  song  at  the  loom  and  at  tho  wheel.  •  *  • 
Family  instruction  was  not  neglected;  tho  Catechism  was  "gono  through"  on  Sab- 
baths by  parentis,  children,  and  servants;  sermons  were  repeated,  and  the  points  of 
doctrine  duly  compared  with  the  Scripture. J 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  added  no  new 
principle  to  the  educational  development  of  the  State,  except  a  better 
educated  ministry;  and  that  education  with  them,  as  with  the  earlier 
settlers*,  went  hand  in  hand  with  religion. 


1  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  United  States,  5,  6. 

'Webster's  History  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  iu  America,  119-124,  297,  ct  *eq. 


CHAPTER  V. 
LTE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TuWNS. 


1'IIBSEXT  STATUS. 

J  present  but  four  private  sclwtli  for  tu.tlt  nexe*.1 
liiuctiiii  Conference  Academy  at  Dover,  the  IMilford 
Vwwk  Academy,  and  the  Friends'  Bohool  at  Wjl- 
lil-I'iy  -7  instructors,  of  whom  11  uru  male  and  10  are 
Tenmllmcnt  of  students  is  500,  of  whom  2**  are  mule 
|'[  ihcsc  stiult'iit.t,  -18  nro  preparing  for  college  or 
|ud  1.1  have  entered  college  since  the  close  of  the 
The  total  valueof  the grounds  mid building*  of 
I  *  1^9,000;  the  amount  of  productive  funds  ut  $7,000, 
■productive  funds  is  $350.  The  schools  are.  therefore,. 
i  public  patronage  for  operating  expenses,  TIib 
■nun-  in  their  libraries  is  3,300.  The  value  uf  their 
lis  $1,100. 


e  can  show  the  continuity  of  educational  hhtory 

ili.imttosi.     Fnim  the   establishment  of  Swedish 

mind  yars  ago.  until  to  day  almost  every  link  in 

can  be  Been.    This  distinction  for  Wilmington  U 

■geographical  situation,  near  the  curly  settlement*, 

r  of  the  S«'edi-s.  who  trausmitte<l  to  their  children 

'  children  tin-  educational  heritage  which  they 


■   |WI  Iffl 


.    :• 


■J  ami  uru  taken  from  the 

r  IMK8--S9.  yoI.  3,  pp.  983, 


mint  iinilor  public  ndn- 
ionally  hi  tbi*  •wllon 
ml  ]>ri vntr  record*  har* 


A 
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brought  from  Sweden.  Whatever  the  status  of  education  in  the  country 
regions  daring  the  colonial  period,  in  Wilmington  it  was  usually  better. 
Ferris  says : 

Tho  teachers  wore  frequently  good  moral  characters,  though  often  very  deficient 
in  other  respects.  Tho  course  of  instruct  ion  very  rarely  extended  beyond  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  About  the  year  1787  the  committee  having  the  charge  of 
the  school  "  on  tho  hill  "  procured  a  teacher  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  at  that 
time  accounted  an  extraordinary  scholar,  as  he  could  teach  Latin  and  Greek.  He 
introduced  as  an  additional  branch  of  instruction  English  grammar;  but  for  want 
of  suitable  books  for  the  purpose  his  effort  was  almost  a  failure.  No  other  branches 
were  attempted.  Geography  was  no  more  thought  of  as  a  branch  of  school  educa- 
tion than  astrology.1 

At  the  beginningof  this  century, Wilmington  was  a  brick  town  of  about 
750  houses,*  5,776  inhabitants  (according  to  census  of  1810);  "9  places  of 
religious  worship,  a  town  house,  and  an  academy  in  which  the  learned 
languages"  were  taught;  21  schools  in  which  there  were  650  scholars. 
Of  the  school  children  168  girls  were  in  5  schools  for  that  sex  only,  131 
boys  in  4  schools  for  males,  317  children  in  11  schools  for  the  two  sexes, 
and  34  children  of  color  in  1  school,  making  a  total  of  650  children. 
The  price  of  tuition  varied  with  the  ability,  reputation,  and  patronage 
of  tho  tutors,  from  $10  to  $32  per  annum  for  day  students.  In  the 
boarding  schools,  where  there  were  usually,  at  this  period,  60  girls,  the 
students  were  charged  $156  per  annum.  There  were  also  a  goodly 
number  of  children  schooled  by  charity.  So  sincere  was  the  interest  in 
education  that  a  writer  in  Giles's  Weekly  Register,  October  7, 1815, 
suggests — 

The  propriety  of  an  interference  of  legislative  authority  to  oblige  tho  owners  of 
manufacturing  establishments  to  provide  a  certain  portion  of  literary  education  for 
the  children  they  employ. 

JOnN  TIIEI.WKLL  AND   HIS   SCHOOL.3 

John  Thelwell  was  a  famous  schoolmaster  in  Wilmington  in  Revolu- 
tionary times. 

It  would  l>e  easier  for  us  to  say  what  ho  did  not  than  to  recount  his  numerous 
duties.  He  was  a  ruler,  an  cxhortcr,  and  an  efficient  class  leader  with  these  people. 
Ho  wad  clerk  of  tho  market  too,  and  once  he  weighed  a  woman's  butter  whioh  was 
wonting  in  balance,  and  was  about  to  take  away  tho  basket.  She  being  keen- 
sighted,  and  he  having  but  one  eye,  she  took  tho  advautage  by  daubing  a  pound  in  the 
other  eye  and  thus  made  off  with  her  effects. 

Ho  held  the  office  of  bellman  from  time  immemorial ;  as  crier  many  at  this  day  remem- 
ber Daddy  Thelwell  and  his  big  bell,  tingling  as  he  passed,  and  warning  the  burgesses 
to  attend  their  meeting  in  the  little  town  chamber  over  the  end  of  tho  lower  market 
house,  also  for  sales  of  property  and  goods  at  auction.  Those  are  yet  living  who  heard 
the  joyful  sound  of  his  old  bell  ringing  in  their  ears,  arousing  them  from  repose,  his 

»  Ferris,  285,  286. 

•NileVs  Weekly  Register,  October  7,  l*ir,  (Vol.  ix,  92-96).  Artiele  on  Wilmington, 
Del.,  ami  its  vicinity;  Warden's  United  States,  n,  133. 

3 Montgomery's  Reminiscences  of  Wilmington,  226-229.  The  sketches  of  John 
ThelwcU  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Way  are  quoted  verbatim  from  Mist  Montgomery's  book, 
written  in  1851,  becauso  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  writer  to  present  aa  vivid  ft 
picture  in  his  own  words. 
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Id  long,  "  t'ornwallia  is  taken."    Coiil.l  ;.>n  l-elbrr,  after  being 
■  iM  lie  n  schoolmaster,  si,<l  <>r*ouio  Quia,  toat 
a  Hook,  Scarcely  now  remembered,  beramii  mil  of  use  in  this 
<i  from  England  when  •#■■  nnderlMk  to  Uawk  owr- 
J  the  RdoJuiiuu.     Itnaa  soon  belcu  dm  r-xpeetattaiu,  for  it 
■pbahctic  li'liura,  tie  numerals,  and  the  Lord's  prayer;  Usrao, 
t  tho  size  of  a  email  i.pell  lug-book  page,  vara 
Iwitli  a  strip  "f  bright  brass  for  a  margin,  and  covered  wiUi  a 
li«p*rvnt  iw   lo  render  tbe  teit  clearly  to  lie  rnad,   jot  fullj 
Jma-hrd  fingers  of  tho  pupils.    One  of  ibo  DriLtsh  {toots  baa 
sijr  punic  to  all  tbe  future  learning  of  nor  advanced  ags: 
.i'iiI       r>k,  iiiijet  venerable  cod:-, 
nli»g*s  finl  ['radio  anil  its  lost  abode; 
It  huge  iiiiuumberil  volnniea  wliicU  wo  seo 
I  buy  phigimsts  are  stolen  from  thee ; 
|  r  ji  'i p-. ■  UnM  to  thy  suflicient  store 

io  to  add  ono  letter  more. 

e  trill  I  atng  in  homely  wainscot  bound, 
Y  golden  veins  encompassing  around. 
|i  faithful  ban  in  front  from  age  tosge 
viog  lb)  invaluable  page, 

irtwi  tn  teach  the  alphabet — spelling,  reading,  and  grain - 
Ispi'lUng  book,  with  amall  print  like  won*ool  newspaper  type. 
t  hum  Me  their  minds  to  study  »ur_h  dim  light*, 
r  Hill  Mr.  Thelwell  had  commence.1  teaching,  but  was  ssmsi 
I  Senate  Cb  i.  nber  over  the  market  houan,  and  tbis,  st  UMnrvr 
s  btag  his  room.  Host  boj«  and  giiU  kens  war*  bii 
K  pail  ofthalr  school  days.  The  boyVoplra&os  was  front,  Iks 
in  tl.i.-..'  primitive  days  there  were  luine  unmly  children; 
ill)  l..th.'l.'it.r<if  So|i.ini>n'.*ail'i.*.'an.l  " new wjmi the 
■  <  -   •  '  i  ■■!  1o  In-  in  perpetual  mr  I ,  nxid  were  as  cooiBSon 

!•  j  mounted  to  t*oai*w 


Hduml  lul.dm 


Ilul 


ndro 


It 


mly  I 


"[-■■ 


-a  Cough's  arithmetic,  with  mum  in 
ml  pii/slo  many  a  brain  and  eaoaw 
y  morning  by  prayer  and  singing  • 


aa  all  uVlir.d  h-w  mm-L  V  knew; 
■        !     i«.M  wnlcand  cipher,  too; 
[j  obi  Bie.iJ.nre,  times  and  tides  prenage, 

|  i!<-rv  1 .111  that  he  could  gau^. 
nil  bi^  fame-tlie  very  spot 
tr  ■  hint  he  triumphed  U  forgot. 
HI        U  ..l.».i  I'.angbt.r.  agisted  and  kept  tbe  girts  In  ordavi 
I   t  wii!i  no  ]  Henry  nrr-te  Batons.     Kiss  Polly  laid* 
nare  h'ilin-il.      After  the  father's  death  the  slaters  united 
||  ,t.\  >i;.i-.  until   this  worthy  family  We**  MsaWVvi 

IrmpluyiiHmt. 

).l  .tr.cl    was  a  school  of  long  standing  lot  girir, 
fli  >■>■  la  bsr  Daisy  mansion,  skilled  to  ruin, 

ullage  Mistress  taught  her  littlo  school; 
I'll  h»I  ih-  bwlinj;  tremblers  lejirn  to  tram 
s  dsj's  il'uMrn  in  her  morning  face. 


:M 
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MKfl.   ELIZABETH  WAY. 

Mis.  Elizabeth  Way  was  a  celebrated  teacher  of  needlework,  so  important  for 
misses  in  those  times  that  even  the  art  of  shirt-making  was  strictly  attended  to, 
and  fitting  and  cutting  were  taught  hero  with  neatness  and  care.  Host  of  the  older 
females  brought  up  in  this  town  have  been  her  pupils. 

Mrs.  Way  was  a  very  rcspectablo  and  worthy  woman ;  she  bad  received  an  educa- 
tion superior  to  most  women  of  her  day,  and  was  endowed  with  a  strong  mind  and 
strict  principles  of  morality,  yet  an  irritable  temper  was  a  drawback  to  her  useful- 
ness, and  it  was  annoying  to  somo  of  her  pupils.  Sho  was  a  disciplinarian  of  the 
old  school  and  strictly  adhered  to  the  wi&o  king's  advice.  A  bunch  of  switches  or 
cat-o'-nino- tails  were  freely  used  to  correct  tho  naughty. 

Leather  spectacles  were  worn  for  slighted  work.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the 
position,  for  if  tho  head  leaned  down  Jamestown- weed  burs  strung  on  tape  were 
ready  for  a  necklace ;  or  if  a  person  stooped  a  steel  was  at  hand — this  was  the 
length  of  the  waist— and  held  up  the  chin  by  a  piece  extending  round  the  neck,  and 
a  strap  confined  it  down.  It  was  not  very  comfortable  to  the  wearer,  though  fitted 
to  make  tho  "  crooked  ways  straight; "  but  a  morocco  spider  worn  on  the  back,  con- 
fined to  the  shoulders  by  a  belt,  was  more  usual. 

The  celebrated  painter  Benjamin  West  had  been  the  companion  of  Mrs.  Way's 
childhood  and  youth.  As  abseut  friend*,  they  kept  up  a  correspondence  in  ago,  and 
it  seemed  much  pleasure,  to  her  to  relate  anecdotes  of  his  early  days. 

Isaac  Hendricksou,  of  Swedish  descent,  and  then  one  of  the  most  respectable 
shipping  merchants,  married  her  only  daughter,  a  handsome  and  lovely  woman,  and 
highly  esteemed;  he  owned  tho  opposite  corner,  where  they  lived.  Mrs.  Way  was 
aged,  and  had  declined  teaching  to  live  with  her  daughter;  her  only  son,  a  young 
physician,  was  also  an  inmate  of  this  family.  Mrs.  Hendrickson  and  the  doctor  both 
fell  victims  to  the  yellow  fover  of  1798.  This  sore  calamity  "  brought  down  bar 
gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave/* 

FRIfCTDS'  9C1IOOL. 

This  school,  the  oldest  in  Delaware  having  a  continuous  existence, 
is  situated  on  West  street,  near  Fourth  street.  It  was  established  in 
1748  by  some  of  the  first  Friends  who  settled  in  Wilmington.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  was  without  the  city  limits,  on  "  Quaker  Hill."  At 
first  the  principal  studies  taught  were  "Readin,'Biten,  and'Bithinetic;? 
the  last  named  was  generally  called  "  ciphering."  In  1786  a  teacher 
from  Philadelphia  was  secured,  who  introduced  the  study  of  English 
grammar,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  raised  the  standard  of  the  school  in 
order  to  compete  with  the  old  academy  on  Market  street. 

In  1780  John  Webster,  who  afterwards  became  an  influential  citizen 
of  the  town,  "kept  school."  He  was  the  last  on  whom  the  old-time 
trick  of  u  barring  out  the  teacher  "  was  played.  The  night  before  Christ- 
mas the  boys  climbed  into  the  schoolhouse  by  the  chimney  way,  piled 
wood  against  the  door  inside,  and  nailed  the  wiudows  down.  The  next 
morning  at  8  o'clock  the  master  tried  the  door,  as  usual,  but  found  it 
barricaded  against  his  entrance.  Through  the  window  came  a  shout 
from  the  largest  boy,  "  We  will  only  let  you  in  if  you  promise  to  give  us 
a  holiday."  "  It  is  not  my  will  that  boys  shall  rule  or  dictate  terms  of 
peace,"  responded  tho  irate  teacher,  redoubling  his  efforts  to  capture 
the  fort    At  10  o'clock  the  besieger  was  joined  by  three  male  Friends 
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ig,  A  council  of  war  was  held;  roenforccd  and 
i  (be  besieger  renewed  the  attack  and  pried  open 
to  ieged  beat  a  precipitate  retreat  out  the  back 
(<•  the  arms  of  the  vigilant  guard.  Bwnaft  tho 
im  i  the  outraged  law  and  at  tbe  same  time  pcr- 

.    ition  to  go  unsullied.1 
«Mt)g  Ilia  pupils  James  A.  Bayard.  Louis  Mc- 
:<■;..  and  E.  W.  Gilpin;  three  of  these  became 
-«.  and  the  last  named  chief  justice  of  (lie  State 

■ii- :.i: pi-.- was  erected  for  girls.  In  18SI  the  qoattktl 
i!  .il>!  building  and  erecting  one  more  in  keeping  with 
In  .  <\ :  but  the  love  of  the  antique  prevailed,  and 
Was  spared.  An  addition,  however,  was  made  in  the 
1,000. 

a  added  in  1889  at  a  cost  of  $13,000,  and  11  tted  with 

ii.  laboratories,  and  other  modern  improvements. 

.  leeommodatc  300  pupils. 

ip.il,  Isaac  T.  Johnson,  a  graduate  of  Haverford 

of  the  institution   in  1881.     His  administration 

i'-ji.tous  period  of  its  history.     During  the  aca- 

ie  total  enrollment  was  206,  the  largest  in  tbe  his- 

Mr.  Johnson  is  assisted  by  a  faculty  of  10,  i  in-hiding 

hi.  Swart  Ii  more,  Haverford,  and  Smith  College. 

•  school  includes  a  primary,  intermediate,  gram 

.     Students  are  prepared  for  the  beat  colleges  in 

in-*.     An  advanced  course  is  offered  nirtue  benefit 

i  Intend  to  go  to  college.     In  nddition  to  the  usual 

•I'tiinsoii  physiology  and  hygiene  is  given  byalec- 

Tcr-on  Medical  College,  Philadelphia.     Considerable 

i  drawing.     Tbe  growing  demand  for  physical  culture 

be  fitting  up  of  a  gymnasium,  which  is  in  charge  of  a 

Bargent,  of  the  lleinenway  Gymnasium.  Harvard 

■  polity  of  the  school,  but  the  boys  tad  girls  have 

Graduates  arc  admitted  to  Swarthniore,  Haver- 

l-'-hy,  ami  Smith  College,  and  to  the  University  of 

lie  mtiticnte  of  the  school;  an  index  of  tbe  high 

L.  (tone.     Children  over  ii  years  of  age  are  admitted 

nrbool  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  is  sending  stn- 

Ithe  beat  colleges  iii  the  land.     Since  the  llrst  draft  of 

Biepaiol  in  is-**!  tlie  school  has  increased  in  numbers 

I  now  lias  the  largest  enrollment  of  pupils  of  any 

BWr  in  the  State.' 


nidi  a  longer  "Letch,  but  tho  writer 
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WILMINGTON'   ACADEMY. 

The  Old  Academy  of  Wilmington,  built  about  1705,  was  "a  noble 
stone  edillce  of  the  neatest  mason  work,  graced  by  majestic  forest  trees 
on  the  surrounding  grounds,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
land  and  water."1  The  situation,  on  Market  street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth,  was  indicated  in  1774  by  the  famous  preacher  George  Whitefield 
in  the  following  words:  "In  the  academy  woods  at  Wilmington  I 
preached  to  3,000  persons."  The  ground  upon  which  it  stood  was  probably 
donated  by  a  Swede,  Stalcop.  "  Public-spirited  men  erected  it,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  country  were  overseers."  The  following  distinguished 
men  were  the  first  trustees :  Kev.  Lawrence  Girelius,  Bishop  White, 
Hi  n.  Thomas  McKean,  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Thomas  Gilpin,  Dr.  Nicholas 
Way,  and  Joseph  Shallcross,  Esq.  The  first  principal  was  Eobert  Pat- 
terson, father  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of 
the  United  States  mint.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  instructed 
his  pupils  in  military  tactics,  and  carried  many  of  them  with  him  into 
the  Continental  army.  lie  joined  the  New  Jersey  line,  and  served  as 
major  in  the  paymaster's  department  during  the  war.  Instruction  was 
suspended  for  several  years,  and  the  "  noble  fabrick  was  converted 
into  a  barrack  and  hospital M  for  the  contending  armies. 

The  following  is  the  draft  of  a  plan  of  education  for  the  Wilmington 
Academy,2  which  was  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  said  academy 
at  their  meetings  on  the  2d  and  2lM  days  of  May,  178G.  "The  object 
of  this  Academy  is  to  promote  the  important  cause  of  Religion,  Mo- 
rality, and  Literature."  The  officers  included  a  principal,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  a  professor  of  languages,  and  a  professor  of  English. 
When  one  of  these  professorS  became  "  overburthened  with  pupils n 
the  trustees  or  their  committee  were  empowered  to  appoint  an  usher 
or  ushers  to  assist  him.  The  principal,  in  addition  to  his  executive 
duties,  was  expected  to  lecture  on  "  Moral  Philosophy,  namely,  Ethics 
and  Natural  Law."  Essays  in  Latin  as  well  as  in  English  were  required 
from  the  pupils.  For  the  two  best  English  essays  rewards  and  honors 
were  offered  while  the  authors  of  the  two  best  Latin  essays  from  each 
class  received  "  some  honorary  distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  trustees." 

crunicuLUM. 

Ixinguage*. — As  five  years  arc  conceived  to  bo  sufficient  in  general  to  finish  a 
course  of  classical  education,  the  following  books  arc  fixed  upon  for  the  classes  of 
each  year. 

For  the  first  or  lowest  claw*:  iiiidiman's  Kudimeuts;  Seutcnthe  Pueriles;  Select® 
c  Vetcri  Testamento;  Mair's  Intmdu*  tion. 


'Montgomery's  Reminiscences  of  Wilmington,  21*3  et*<q.  See  also  the  John  Dick- 
inson pamphlets  and  Scharfs  llihtory  of  Delaware,  n,  GHti,  for  facts  concerning  this 
academy. 

8 The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Frederick  I).  Stone,  librarian  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  for  tho  use  of  the  John  Dickinson  Pamphlets,  which  furnished 
the  facts  which  follow. 
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ut&rkta;  K>>)»»;  <l*id  Im-khh  with  ]'ro*ody. 
',i  -,-i.  .;  .lallust;  Cicero  .k'.Vuikitii)  and  do  Scnectat*)  T*r 

>1  soil  Livy ;  Urcek    T™t  anient;  Lnrian   and  Vottm   Mb 

•,  Till  fir*.  Cicero,  JlnmT,  Xcnephon,  Dun  n*t  beam. 
laag*af*  will  be  taught  by  onn  of  tba  Frotvuiar*  of  the  A 

•  lattincla    ■  ■..;■.  a.;,  ..!■.■■,. i  Hi-  iv.,:, 

u-jtB  and  it)  the  maim,  r  ,i.  tbo  Principal,  Latin  and  M 
(  and  appoint.  ra.  b  iiiij.il  pii;ing  fur  tbo  uaei.f  tbu  mathematical 
ioei  Mid  .is-penco  p<-r  ajMftaV  eitni. 

,     aritliuietir ,  \  ulnar  nn.l  drciraal,  tbo  fonr  ralaa  »f  Ai> 
id  t>t  mils  ing  simple  l:qnutiaua,  Kaclid  Hook  I,  Geogxapby,  and 

>],  Trigonometry  (plaiii  and  apharteal),  Survey  Ins  and  Narljpt- 

dIh  <if  Aatronuiny  mid  of  Ibo  N'owtonlau  tjyalfiu,  tb*  Solatia* 

a»,  and  the  principle*  n[  the  conic  1..1  inn.," 

I  Grammar.    "  HI  air's  Lreturra  upon  Kbeloric  ought  la  ba  partta- 

1  Tbo  higher  Engliah  Claaalca  must  be  frrquriitly  employed  IB 

n."     heading  ami  ['■iuii.iu.1j  ip. 

r  1h'j::hi  in  November.     The  following  were  elected 

h  II'  in y  Wharton,  d.  i>.,  Principal;  Wr.  Patrick.  Mur- 

lr  Languages.    A  Professor  of  Miilheniuticiiand  a  Pro- 

•cro  tn  bo  selected  by  a  cummituw  consisting  of  R*r. 

Jh,,Iu1iii  Dickinson,  Dr.  Nicholas  Way,  and  Jacob  Broan, 

Id  to  art  in  concurrence  vrith  tbo  principal. 

liuitnni   i*  two  jrtiiiicat  iter  .11  mum  in  the,  English  and 

other  wIiimiIs."     "  Young  gentlemen   may  lie  accom- 

w.-vt  Ix-ariiiii^'  houses,  washing  included,  at  the  rate  at 

Sunday  attendance  irjniu    public  wondiip  was  made 

its f  ideaii-n.  nnmug  whom  were  Ik-njamin  Franklin, 

1   Kn.-h,  uimJ  James  Madison,  held  a  meeting 

[)  .  i     nklin  experimented  with  electricity  on  this 

observations  were  inaile- from  the  cupola,1 

1  lU-ptiiilii:  one  of  the  Unit  general  coureuttoM 

Epfcaa  [>;tl  Church  nut  here.     The  buihling  was  coo- 

,11.11 ...  inty  IhI'.im-  Hie    century  closed.    A  few  years 

1  as   reorganize!,  nnd  the  following  new  trustees  were 

.  Latimer,  Dr.  K.  A.  .Smith,  Dr.  Head,  Dr.  James  Til- 

dfurd,  and  It.  Hamilton,  Esq.    The  school  waa  divided 

li-  ami   ("finale,  and  a  competent  teacher  wm 

The  annual  examinations,  which  were  public,  at* 

"I     -  "  '.tit^->m«-ry  ■*     "The  boys  had  recitations  aad 

r  day.     The  evening  cloned  by  exhibitions  from  wdl- 

Shakespenre,  which  afforded  amusement  to  crowded 

rtatora.*1     In  I  si  8  a  charter  was  granted  naming  it 
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the" College  of  Wilmington/'  and  the  trustees  were  empowered  to 
raise  money  by  lottery  for  its  support.  The  lust  principal  (182i>)  was 
Byron  Lawrence,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University.  The  building  was 
sold  soon  afterwards,  and  was  torn  down  in  1832.  Dwelling  houses 
were  afterwards  erected  upon  tho  site. 

masti:i:  WILSON. 

Master  Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  goes  down  in  history  as  tho  first 'man 
in  Delaware  to  oppose  higher  education  of  women.  lie  kept  a  school 
for  l>otli  sexes  as  early  as  17G0,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  for  girls  to 
"  go  in  arithmetic  further  than  through  simple  Division,  'cause  it  was  no 
use;  only  tomboys,  with  big  slates,  would  care  to  cipher  in  tho  Double 
Rule  of  Three" — an  argument  interesting  if  not  irresistible. 

JAMKS    1'II.SOX. 

James  Filson  *  first  taught  in  Wilmington  before  the  Revolution,  and 
Again  in  1785.  A  wounded  arm  prevented  him  from  "thrashing  the 
boys"  to  his  heart's  content,  so  he  abandoned  his  profession  and  joined 
Daniel  Boone  in  Kentucky,  lie  made  the  first  complete  map  of  that 
State  and  became  its  first  historian.  The  Filson  Club  which  is  to-day 
making  valuable  contributions  to  American  historical  literature,  espe- 
cially of  the  southwest,  properly  perpetuates  his  name. 

WILLIAM  cobbi:tt  and  iiexry  prppkr. 

Probably  the  most  distinguished  schoolmaster  that  Wilmington  ever 
had  was  William  Cobbett,2  the  English  essayist,  politician,  and  agri- 
culturist. Gobbet t  came  to  America  alnmt  1792,  and  for  a  time  taught 
English  to  French  refugees.  Then  he  settled  in  Wilmington  and 
assisted  Henry  Pepper,  a  graduate  of  Dublin  University,  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  school  on  Shipley  street,  u  where  most  of  the  respectable 

■Scharf,  n,686\ 

'Montgomery.  313,  313.  William  Cobbett  (17ti2-l£3»)  was  of  peasant  origin  and 
self-educated.  In  1783  ho  acted  as  copying  clerk  to  a  London  attorney  and  for  the 
next  eight  years  served  in  the  English  array  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1791  ho  returned  to 
London  and  supported  the  agitation  for  an  increase  of  soldiers'  pay.  This  involved 
him  in  a  liln-1  suit,  which  endangered  his  liberty;  thoreforc,  ho  carao  to  America. 
Hi*  Kitirizatitin  of  Priestley  made  his  career.  Ho  published,  ahio,  in  this  country 
•*l.c  Tnteur  Anglais,"  "Tho  Censor."  '' Porcupine'*  Gazette,*'  "The  Kushlight," 
mid  reprinted  < 'haliuer**  scurrilous  •Life  of  Thomas  Paine."  Twice  in  America 
was  he  indicted  for  libel.  Ho  returned  to  England  in  1800.  There  ho  published 
'•The  Porcupine*'  dally  for  one  year  and  "Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Kegister'*  for 
thirty- three  years,  until  bin  death.  He  paid  a  second  vinit  to  America  in  1817,  to 
escape  a  second  imprisonment  for  libel,  and  remaiued  two  years.  In  1821  he  opened 
a  seed  farm  at  Kensington.  I5y  1KU)  lie  had  become  tho  leading  English  journalist. 
IIo  was  a  member  of  tho  first  reform  Parliament.  Cobbett's  political  and  historical 
theories  were  crude  ami  his  economic  principles  often  absurd,  bnt  he  showed  a 
genuine  intorest  in  the  jioor.  especially  the  agricultural  laborer.  (Dictionary  of  Na- 
"  Uiography,  article  ou  Cobbctt.) 
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lie  age  were  in  part  educated."    "  He  gave  the  credit 

1  in  political  debates  tit  tub*  town.''    "  ITo  had  lived,* 

lotbcd  of  democracy."    On  Quaker  Hill,  beneath  the 

whose  political  horizon  wax  then  so  brilliant,  he 

left-nd  royalty.     But  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia 

Id  into  tin*  hands  of  the  Federalists  and  gavo  loose 

|  tendencies  in  hold  and  scathing  effusions  under  the 

"Peter   Porcupine"     Henry   Pepper,  at  Cobbelt'a 

Ji<  i!  hit  flourishing  tu-hool  at  Wilmington  und  assisted 

Ihing  The  Porcupine.     Soon,  however,  lie  discovered  a 

i  it  and  withdrew,  for  those  who  hud  been  Cobbelt'a 

i  poverty  were  the  first  attacked. 


I,  a  fugitive  from  the  French  revolution,  taught  Reboot 
It  the  close  of  the.  last  century.     '■  His  preeminent 
Bnguage— a   proficient  In   fifteen — with   a   wonderful 
lmfcwtewh.il    lie  knew,  acquired  a  fame  for  teaching 
•en  equaled   in  Boston  <>v  New  York,'7  remarks  Moht- 
lef  the  honorable  in  all  these  places  Were  bis  pupils; 
T>  lie  taught  persons  of  every  age,  and  numerous  appll- 
ssed."     He  tough!  for  love  and  "  often  remarked 
|her  pay  young  persons  fond  of  study  for  the  pleasure 
,  than   for  any  sum  to  leach  an  idle,  stupid  youth.1* 
ier,  win  accompanied  by  an  indifference  to  bust- 
ed li'iii   io  penury.     He  had  been  the  intimate 
liiirr  anrl  llie  preceptor  of  his  daughter,  Thcodosia,  to 
I..  ■!  fly.-  languages  and  dedicated  his  works.    In  the 
a  be  was  struck  down  by  paralysis  and  waa  ever 
Jtiied    by    hi-    grateful   pupils.    Aaron   Burr  passed 
flentnlMK),  «lul.-  Viee  President. of  the  United  State*, 
of  M..riel"s  nAHrtion  and  destitution.     With  cliarao- 
.  Bui  r  rt'idied,  ■•  I  know  him  not,"  bat  added,  when 
■  lie  I. -tier  1. 1  nMr. ..In,  lit. n  which  he  had  given  Marie) 
liwn  I  wrote  |hnt  letter  when  I  knew  him,  bat  I  know 


1«J-1**7!  laugul  school  in  Wilmingtouin  Martelsday.* 
f  lnll1  lie  was  for  eighteeu  years  governor  of  Michigan 
of  lite  moat  pi.t  i  at  (melon  in  the  development  of  the 
i  Been  tary  of  War  in  1831,  under  Andrew  Jack- 
Ira  later,  wo*  wnl  tuFarta  u  envoy  evtraordinary. 
1  Senator  he  voted  for  the  fugitive  slave  law  in  1860. 
I, ule  Secretary  "f  Stale  nuder  ['resident  Buchanan. 

- i  ■  HctMrf.  ii.  en. 
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TnB  niLLES  BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

"  Somewhere  about  1797,  Mr.  Grips  erected  the  mansion  long  known 
the  Old  Boarding  School,  which  in  that  day  wgs  thought  a  fine 
building."  A  few  years  later  Mrs.  C  apron,  of  Philadelphia,  opened  a 
boarding  school  in  the  house,  but  was  succeeded  in  1809  by  Joshua 
Maule  and  Eli  miles.  After  the  death  of  Maule,  Eli  Hilles  associated 
with  him  his  brother  Samuel  and  these  two  erected  a  large  building  at 
the  oomer  of  Tenth  and  King  streets.  The  school  professed  to  give 
thorough  instruction  "  in  the  branches  of  a  plain  English  education,9 
bat  French  also  was  imparted  to  those  who  wished  it.  It  flourished 
for  many  years  and  attracted  students  from  nearly  all  the  States, 
as  well  as  the  West  Indies.  Eli  Hilles  withdrew  in  1828,  and  Samuel 
Hilles,  four  years  later,  was  called  to  Haverford  College,  which  had 
Just  been  founded.  John  M.  Smith  was  a  subsequent  principal,  ft  It  is 
now  conducted,"  writes  Miss  Montgomery  in  1851,  "  by  Dubre  Knight, 
uniting  a  day  school,  and  it  sustains  a  high  character." 1 

BRANDYWINE  ACADEMY. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1790;  incorporated  in  1815  and  again  in 
1832.  Mr.  McKTevin  conducted  it  in  1830  as  an  English  and  classi- 
cal academy.1 

JOHN  BULLOCK'S  BOARDING  8CUOOL  AND   OTHER  8CIIOOLS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CBJT- 

TURY. 

John  BullocVs  Boarding  School  was  established  in  1821  by  John  Bui- 
lock,'  a  Friend,  and  continued  in  operation  until  1840.  Its  splendid 
reputation  brought  it  students  from  distant  parts  of  the  Union  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Wilmington  Boarding  School  for  boys  was  established  by  Samuel 
Smith  in  1829. 

Friend?*  School,  at  Ninth  and  Tatnall  streets,  was  originally  on  Market 
street  above  Eleventh.  It  was  endowed  by  Samuel  Oanby  in  1832  with 
$1,000  and  a  lot,  on  which  a  school  building  was  at  once  erected.  This 
building  was  replaced  in  1874  by  the  one  now  in  use. 

Young  Ladies'  Institute  was  opened  in  1851.  Thomas  M.  Cann,  A* 
v.,  was  principal  in  1854  and  there  were  C9  students  in  attendance. 

Taylor  and  Jackson's  Academy  was  founded  in  1857.  It  was  changed 
to  Taylor's  Academy  about  187 1 .  In  that  year  225  pupils  were  enrolled 
and  in  the  next  200.    The  building  is  now  used  by  the  public  schools. 

Academy  of  the  Visitation,  founded  in  1868,  is  one  of  the  best  private 
schools  in  the  city. 

W.  A.  Reynold's  Classical  and  Mathematical  Institute  flourished  for 
a  few  years,  enrolling  in  1871-72  more  than  100  students. 

Brandyteine  Seminary  was  established  in  1878  by  W.  S.  McNair,  ▲, 
&,  in  the  Institute  building.    It  was  removed  soon  afterwards  to  the 

1  Montgomery,  286;  280,  270.  *  Stfiarf,  u,  683.  'Montgomery,  3201 

3064 
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,  Tenth  and  Market  streets,  and  wus  abandoned  a 
.  «u  a  coeducational  school,  with  »  kindergarten 

Itl'OOT  ACU>K»r. 

|  was  opened  for  bo]  ■  by  Samuel  W.  Murphy,  A.  St., 

(72.   Wilson  M.  Fonlfc  succeeded  Dr.  Murphy  in  the 

[  academy  October  18, 1887.    In  1888-89  the  faculty 

m tiers;  sixty-three  boys  were  in  attendance,  and 

le|  art  incuts— primary,  junior,  and  senior.    Two  im- 

hc  school  are  tin*  military  drill  and  tlie  literary 

r  and  the  Bryant.     The  academy  ftwnrnlw  an  cle- 

in  the  Masonic  Temple.    It  has  prepared  many  boya 

A  recent  catalogue  states: 
i  and  ambition  of  the  principal  of  Rugby  to  hart) 
i  Wilmington,  but  rather  to  be  able  to  offer  for  the 
c  community  the  lieM  school." 


kas  formed  by  Mrs.  .fohn  K.  Kane  ftir  the  education 

I  friends'  children  and  i  laced  in  charge  of  Miss  II  ebb, 

i  tin-  Mi-s<--  lie!.!.'*  school,  which  was  established 

r  of  Ninth  and  Went  itrects,aa  a  boarding  and  day 

|tdi<'H  and  children.     I'orty  pupils  wen-  enrolled  the 

i'  bail  so  increased  by  the  third  year  (hat  the  school 

I  lo  a  hirer  building  on  Market  strcit. 

opccially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school  was 
of  Franklin  street  and  Pennsylvania  avenue — an 

io  school  la  !.»  fin  -nUfa  a  broad  cdne.it ion  and  liberal 

i'  Stied  l<>r  tin'  beat  colleges.     Opportunity  is  offered 

lull  education  and  lor  the  study  of  German.    The 

|g*h-  and  art  are   under  the  direction  of  competent 

1  nUcution  is  given  to  the  French  language  and 

rinbiug  oondiUffft.  and  the  need  of  more  ample 
|  appeared.1 

NEW   CASTLE. 

I  fifty  years  api  >'«'  ■  Castle  was  a  "  goodly  town  of 
hoi)MMf"  Witll  ulniotf  as  many  intiabitaiita  as  it  now 
i  the  old  bsitJ*  sronjid  oi  Dutchman,  Swede,  and 
»f  Divdrnli  Kuiik'Tbix-ker  so  veraciously  gossips. 
Itgv  Wex  If  id  i If  tiief  (juaker  meeting  in  Delaware, 

llcJ  for  Um  abort-  DMU   hi  tbo  principal  of  the  school,  MtM 


J 
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Hither  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  as  early  as  1650,  agreed  to  send  a  school- 
master and  to  erect  here  a  schoolhoose.  On  this  spot,  in  1667,  landed 
Evert  Pietersen,  the  first  Dutch  schoolmaster  of  Delaware;  opened  a 
school  with  twenty-five  pupils;  comforted  the  sick,  " read  God's  word* 
and  led  in  singing; "  and  for  his  services  received  more  than  1,000  flor- 
ins. Then  came  Arent  Evcrscn  Molenaer,  who  was  paid  about  150 
florins  in  1660  for  similar  services.  Next)  and  last  of  the  Dutch  school- 
masters of  whom  we  have  record,  came  Abelias  Zetscoven.  He  ac- 
quired such  a  good  reputation  in  1663  that  the  Tinnekonk  people 
sought  to  engage  him  to  teach  their  young,  but  New  Amstel  (New 
Castle)  would  not  give  him  up. 

New  Castle  next  emerges  into  view  in  1708,  when  Oldmixon  tells 
us:  "Here  is  a  Oourt-House,  and  2,500  Souls  arc  computed  to  inhabit 
here.19  Three  years  later  John  French  and  Samuel  Lowman,of  the 
vestry  of  the  New  Castle  church,  petitioned  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  for  si  schoolmaster.  In  1729,  George  Boss,  pastor 
of  the  New  Castle  church,  petitioned  the  same  Society  for  a  "  small 
salary  of  six  pounds  per  annum  "  for  a  catechist  or  schoolmaster.  He 
had  written  "two  years  before  that  the  "office  &  character  of  such  a 
person  is  generally  very  mean  &  contemptible  here."1 

The  State,  on  June  13, 1772,  granted  a  lot  of  land  in  the  northwest 
oorner  of  the  graveyard  of  Emanuel  Church  for  the  support  of  a 
school.  The  land  was  vested  in  David  Finney,  John  Thompson,  George 
Bead,  Thomas  McEean,  and  George  Monro  as  trustees,  "for  the  erect- 
ing a  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses  thereon  and  to  be  for  that  use  for- 
ever. *  An  academy  built  on  this  lot  in  1800  was  incorporated  January 
30, 1801.    The  following  quotation  is  from  the  act  of  incorporation: 

Vhtmi  inhabitants  of  New  Castle  aud  vicinity  bare  by  voluntary  contribution 
erected  an  academy  iu  the  town  upon  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  public  square,  which 
lot  was  rested  in  trustees  for  school  purposes,  etc. 

The  trustees  usually  gave  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  school  to 
the  principal,  so  that,  while  in  theory  it  was  public,  in  practice  it  soon 
became  private. 

Under  the  priucipalship  of  A.  B.  TViggins,  many  years  later,  the 
school  was  known  as  the  New  Castle  Institute,  having  lost  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  public  school.  When  the  free-school  system  was 
established  in  Delaware  William  F.  Lane,  who  was  then  principal  of 
the  Institute,  became  the  head  of  the  public  schools  as  well.  At  length 
the  academy  lost  its  individuality  and  was  absorbed  by  the  public 
schools  of  the  town. 


1  Broadbead,  I,  651 ;  ii,  191.  Oldmixon,  178.  niackmar,  162.  Laws  of  Delaware, 
m,  200-206,  v,  206;  Terry,  v,  S0t  47, 5T>.  Laws  of  New  Ca»tle,  K«nt,  and  Sussex,  II, 
966;  m,  200-205;  see  also  chapter  on  education  among  the  Dntch  in  this  mono- 
graph, p.  22,  and  Scharf  on  New  Castle. 

'Laws  of  Delaware,  i, 516.  George  Head  and  Thomas  McKean  signed  the  Deela* 
Httlon  of  Independence. 


DRY   OP  EDUCATION   FN   DELAWARE. 

lily  Sclioul. — An  act  was  i>:is_s»-*i  by  the  general  as. 
i,  1817,  to  incorporate  tin-  New  Castle  Benevolent 
Irposo  of  establishing  a  charity  school.  The  first  ■ 
icly  wore  Ann  Johns,  Anna  M'Oalliuotit,  Sally 
lory  Kiddle.  Only  Christum  women  were  allowed  to 
j  tMObon,  and  only  destitute  orphans  and  white 
IrojMT  objects  of  charity,  were  admitted  into  the 

I  PAfLKLASD   AND  CLAYMOBT. 

honipgon.  m.  A., Opened  St.  John's  School  at  Brandy- 

It  was  under  the  religious  inlluence  of  the  Profr. 

Ihurch,  and  during  iU  short  life  enrolled  but  few 

liii  It.  Cleinsou,  i>.  ».,  had  for  a  time  a  select  family 


tow,    TRAP,    ASH    iiTIir.ll   SCHOOLS. 

r  School  was  incorporated  January  27, 1803.  Trap 
I  County,  wan  Incorporated  January  18,  1821,  and 
plhorfcod  to  raise  by  n  lottery  $G00.  Union  School 
s  same  county,  was  incorporated,  February  5, 
■23,  of  the  next  year  Franklin  School,  in  New  Castle 

prated.' 

DELAWARE  CITY. 

%y  Academy  was  chartered  February  10,  1850.*  It 
ltl..T,  1838,  with  .1.  W.  Macbeth  U  principal,  and 
I  year*,  numbering  during  one  term  80  pupils.  In 
cloved,  ami  <>f  laic  years  a  private  school  has  been 
lll-litij;  by  Miss  Harlow. 

MIHULETuWN. 

mu  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery. 
It  of  the  general  assembly  of  January  3, 1834.  The 
ltijcrs  ami  empowered  them  to  u  institute,  carry  on,, 

b  or  more  rlaaaea,  for  rafifBg  a  sum  of  money 
cleat  of  ;iii  exjieaeeei"  and  to  apply  this  »an  to 

ll'Uildiug  MlfficlrDlly  large  lo  contain  rooms  for  an 
|iiary  school,  ami  ;il*»  a  room  for  public  worship,  to 

(iiiatious  of  chun  ties."  ■ 
huppleiiicDtary  itct  was  (tossed  for  raising  *t,000 
i  .  jidonrn.-ul   fund.     May  10,  1825,  the  lottery 
■.Tt'li'i  B.  Y.-aie.H,  of  Sew  York,  Archibald  Mclnttre, 


of  DcUo 


vt.31.119;  IT,  i 
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of  Philadelphia,  and  Thomas  and  James  Skeldig,  of  New  York,  for 
$10,000.  The  first  trustees  were  Richard  Mansfield,  Dr.  Arnold  Nau- 
daht,  John  Eddowes,  William  Crawford,  and  John  Ginn. 

In  1826-^27  tho  new  building  was  constructed  and  Rev.  Joseph  Wil- 
son elected  principal,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  Tbe  school  was 
opened  October  15, 1827.  Miss  Isabella  Anderson  took  charge  of  the 
female  students.  In  1830  Samuel  G.  Appleton  succeeded  to  the  princi- 
palship,  but  resigned  in  December.  From  that  date  it  was  closed  until 
Dr.  Ilenry  L.  Davis  took  charge  in  1832.  In  1838  Mr.  Harris  was 
principal;  then  Joseph  A.  White.  In  1840,  33  pupils  were  in  atten- 
dance. In  1842  William  Harris  was  principal.  Bev.  J.  II.  Tyng  suc- 
ceeded him.  Mr.  Paysou  Williams  opened  a  female  boarding  school  in 
the  building  in  1844.  The  following  were  subsequent  principals:  1846, 
Thomas  Madden,  Rev.  Henry  Fries ;  1855,  James  McDowell ;  1865,  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Halloway;  1867,  J.  E.  Newman.  In  1868  H.  A.  Woods  and 
W.  J.  Hicks  were  joint  principals,  and  in  1871  n.  A.  Woods  became 
sole  principal.  Then  there  were  104  students  in  attendance.  In  1878 
tbe  building  was  leased  to  the  board  of  public  education  and  the 
academy  was  abandoned.  Now  Mr.  W.  B.  Tharp,  principal  of  publio 
schools,  conducts  in  the  building  a  boarding  as  well  as  a  day  school* 

SMYRNA. 

Probably  the  earliest  school  in  Smyrna  was  the  Southern  Boarding 
School,  established  and  controlled  by  the  Friends.  It  was  closed  before 
1825. 

January  20, 1817,  The  Mechanics'  Academy  of  Smyrna  was  incor- 
porated, and  remained  in  operation  for  a  few  years.1 

The  Smyrna  Union  School  was  incorporated  February  20, 1852,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $15,000.* 

Rev.F.  M.  Chatham,  in  1866,  was  principal  of  the  Smyrna  English 
Classical  Academy,  which  occupied  The  Friends9  Meeting- House.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1874  and  tho  school  was  closed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  a  free  school  was  opened  in  Smyrna  as  early  as 
1818  by  tho  young  ladies  of  the  town,  incorporated  as  the  Female 
Union  Society.  Its  object  was  the  education  of  those  too  poor  to  pay 
tuition  at  the  private  schools.  The  school  continued  in  operation  until 
the  adoption  of  the  public  school  system  in  1820.  Smyrna  Seminary 
was  under  tho  principalship  of  Tarleton  II.  Bean,  B.  £.,  in  1870-71. 
Daring  that  year  125  pupils  were  enrolled. 

DOVER. 

Dover3  has  long  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  excellent  schools.  The  town 
was  probably  founded  before  170S,  for  in  that  year  Oldmixon  wrote: 

1  Laws  of  Delaware,  v,  228.  -  Ibid.,  xif  137. 

'Oldmixon,  155.  Humphrey's  Hist.  Acct.  of  tho  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  166-169.  Luff's  Biography,  quoted  by  Scharf.  Laws  of  Delaware,  rv,  304*308. 
Ledum's  Blee  of  MothodUm,  quoted  by  Scharf.    Letters  from  Prominent  CitUene. 


IrOKY   OF   EDUCATION  IS   DELAWARE. 

In  hoi  i:  i  gland  congregation."     Moreover,  four  yeara 

]i.;i-i    fi. us  ford  was  appointed  missionary  to    Dover 

Jury  of  jC'O,  by  tho  Society  for  tht>  Propagation  of  the 

wl  regularly  at  Dover  Church.     Ho  aeema,  also,  to 

J      :■■■■:  i . . . ister  in  the  region,  for  ho  informs  us  that  at 

|ine  man  in  the  county  understood  how  the  common 

i  read,  and  he  waa  forced  hi  instruct  them  pri- 

i  (ho  niL'itiodof  reading  the  Liturgy."     Ilin  dutius 

WltwTi llirg "f  **'*  children  and  ific  rdigiouninslnie- 

,  whom  ho  found  dull,    Humph  i-ey,  writing  in  1730, 

■-  very  i l.iu  of  llouses,  containing'  iiut  iilxivf  to  Fum- 

h  of  >-ihooht  in  given  by  Dr.  Nuthnitiel  Luff,  who 

-ITtVS.    Ho  writes: 

„..  _.i  on  it. >-  feet  nml  introduced  to  mjr  uwciata*  tliui  I  was 

ItiiUrui  !t«t.t  corks  so  iliil  tlicsecomipi  youth*  of  [tovi.r  eotnp 

I .  |.        ,,,!,,  ,  main  of  error  and  <liaaipa.ti<.h.  proportioned  litfcrh 


r  ill-'  |-r""iotinn  of  tln-ir  children  wst"  -X'-eaatrclj  gnlM  If? 

'I'lN.'iii.  1  with  the  learned  language  n-,1 -,-]#nc*«.  pronntMl 

'      v  wealth,  they  were  willing  Ut  p.  m**t  lenfftU  )>*t  Ar 

-  xpcmli-d  iheir  money  to  ll(i]>>  pnrpoM,  awl  aatab- 

t    i  tin  I  nml  hard  lo  eradicate     Thai  it  wu«  llial  altar 

iiiru  n  liiowl«l)ie  of  the  Latin  laugnac*,  1  waa)  m 

it.v  fling  t<>  ] 'hi  ladi-1  phi  a.  I  lid  to  begin  again,  and  1 

ainTM  that  it  would  have  Iv   i.  for  mi  benefit  bad  B 

it-  •chu'l   tuition  vtna  more  thnu  two  prieea  in  Dwtefto 

lelpbio,  ao  llioll  had  to  pay  double  pri.i-.  u,t  erroneous  pcitwi* 

I  the  word')  of  this  writer  that  the  people  of  l>over, 

eighteenth  ceutury,  made  liberal  e-xjienditurM  for 

fongh  the  iuromiK'tency  of  teaclun  did  not  receive 

Thifijlowevt-r,  was  by  no  infiua  the  case  in  the 

en  I  eenlury  when  the  academy  ut  Dover  furnished 

ge«  barely  surpassed  In  lln  i  linaflm nf  Hal  II— 

mit. in  of  fitiidctit-i  still  alive. 

lly  oil  Hiph  street  (now  a  partoi  t'mvprnor'tiavi-one) 

<  in    which  wan  kepi    a  seliool  kiioun  as  this  Dover 

i  great  Methodist  leader  <icorj:c  Whitefleld  is  said 

ii.-.  with  Mich  fervor  that  he  m  hwwd  distinctly 

ibonl    .'»i  yards  distant. court  being  then  insessiaa. 

.  Freeborn  ilaiti-tsoii  preached  Iho  tlrst  Methodist 

>m  a  pl.i'lonn  in  front  of  the  uj  adeiny.     " 

lieen  ni  idc  l*tween  Dr.  Su-pli.  i.  Mcgaw,  rector  of 

l>over.  and  tin-  liev.  Francis  Asbnry,  then  working  Ln 

lKpi.«ropnliatis.  to  educate  the  ynith  in  thii  vicinity, 

1 .1  Jamci  Coleman   to  conic  from  Virginia  to  Dover, 
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where  for  a  time  be  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  Bcliool  for  boys." ' 
Many  years  afterwards  the  old  building  was  abandoned  and  fell  into 
decay. 

In  1785  an  effort  was  made  to  abolish  this  spasmodic  system  of  pri- 
vate school  by  introducing  into  the  general  assembly  a  bill  vhose  object 
was  to  place  the  academy  property  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trus- 
tees.   It  failed  to  pass,  however. 

"There  was  no  schoolhouse  in  Dover"  in  1803,  Bays  Willard  Hall, 
but  there  was  a  teacher,  a  "  foreigner  who  hired  a  room  and  admitted 
scholars  at  prices.'* s 

January  10, 1810,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly 
in  which  it  was  stated  "  that  the  establishing  of  an  academy  at  Dover 
would  be  of  great  public  utility,  that  there  being  no  seminary  of  this 
kind  in  Kent  County  must  bo  a  subject  of  regret  •  •  *  that  an 
academy  might  be  established  at  tiiis  place,  and  that  such  means  might 
be  obtained  by  a  lottery  authorized  for  the  purpose,  etc." 

January  23, 1810,  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  to  incorporate 
Dover  Academy  with  the  following  trustees:  Thomas  Clayton,  Andrew 
Kaudain,  Cornelius  P.  Comegys,  Richard  Cooper,  James  Harper,  John 
Fisher,  Peter  Caverly,  Willard  Hall,  James  Sykes,  William  McClyment, 
Nathaniel  Smithcrs,  and  Henry  M.  Ridgely.  They  were  authorized  to 
raise  the  sum  of  $10,000  by  lottery  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and 
to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  school  purposes.3  -The  trustees  pur- 
chased a  largo  brick  building  at  the  south  end  of  King  (now  State) 
street,  which  in  Revolutionary  days  was  the  residence  and  place  of  busi- 
ness of  John  Banning.  Here  the  old  academy  was  maintained  until 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  passage  of  the  free  school  law  of  1829. 
After  1832  a  public  school  was  conducted  for  several  years  iu  the  lower 
story,  while  the  upper  rooms  were  used  by  the  academy. 

No  records  of  the  academy  are  extant,  but  the  recollections  of  early 
pnpils  furnish  the  followiug  list  of  teachers  after  1818:  Obadiah  Foote, 
Thomas  Mann,  Ezra  Scovill,  Mr.  Meeker,  Ezra  Boswell,  Edward  Hig- 
bee,  Theodore  Gallaudet,  Aaron  Williams,  Rev.  Ashbel  Strong,  Charles 
6.  Ridgely.  Nearly  ail  of  these  were  New  Englanders  and  graduates 
of  the  best  colleges.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  an  academy 
in  Delaware  where  a  more  comprehensive  education  could  be  secured 
than  at  Dover  Academy  during  the  i>eriod  1827-1832.  Special  oppor- 
tunities were  extended  to  stmleuts  who  could  not  go  to  college  to  cover 
the  college  course  at  home.  An  advanced  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics  was  followed  by  many  of  the  students  with  great  success. 
Hon.  J.  P.  Comegys,  the  lamented  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  stated  to 
the  writer  that  one  of  the  best  scholars  ho  had  ever  known  was  educated 


1  Lednum's  Rise  of  Methodism,  quoted  by  Srharf. 
'Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  xvi,  129. 

"Another  act  of  incorporation  is  dated  January  29,  ISIS.     So©  Laws  of  Delaware, 
▼,801,302. 
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Probably  the  most  successful  of  the  principals 

!*•!  Strong,  who  conducted  the  school  about  1837. 

uly  an  ideal  teacher  iu  his  day.     Among  other 

il  theatric  il  performances  in  which  tho  older  students 

ial  men  participated;  and  the  plays  were  said  to  be 

Jed.    Of  course  I  was  then  too  young  for  criticism, 

j  Heir  quite  as  much  applauded  as  the  perform- 

ng   flayers  who  occasionally  visited  the  capital."1 

s  paid  to  elocution  by  tho  Rev.  Ashbcl  Strong,  who 

and  elocutionist  us  tho  State  know.    "His  pro- 

Hpliusis,  and  gesticulation  were  perfect.     All  of 

0  the  bar  were  superior   sjienkois  there  and  on 

."*    The  school,  during  his  priucipalship,  num- 

Jf  whom  about  -10  were  alive  five  years  ago. 

Jhers  were  Rrm  adherents  to  the  principleof  corporal 

leir  jurisdiction  over  pupils  was  enforced  even  at 

pf  mtUUBEDt. 

■  Inauguration  of  the  free  school  system  of  1839  a 

matical,  and  English  school  was  kept  'U  the  old 

nd  later  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  academy.     It 

I  by  ltcv.   Henry  Cruse,  with  his  brother-in-law, 

|      as  Other,  and  afterwards  by  the  latter  alone. 

I  was  limited  to  fifteen. 

wlin  Mill  survives,  is  tho  brother  of  Thomas  H. 
|>:  .ii. -.1  tea.  her  nf  the  deaf  and  dumb.  During  bis 
f-ir  girls  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  academy  con- 
|li/,ii»-'!i  Thomas.  The  following  were  numbered 
f  (ialliiitdct  in  ISA'S:  Joseph  1*.  Coniegys,  lato  chief 
icorgc  Coniegys;  George  P.  Fisher,  ex-First 
|lt.-<l  States  Treasury;  William  It.  Morris;  Andrew 
l  BuuthcrB;  Kuthuniel  B.  Sniitbcrs,  ex-Member  of 
[Hdgelyi  James  L.  Ileverin. 
b  nubile  schools  of  the  town  were,  at  intervals,  con- 
■lemy.  but  in  1**-  it   was  converted  into  a  carriage 


•an  ..i  the  pioeut  century  another  school  for  tne 
■t  and  English  was  kept  in  Dover  on  King  street  by 
iiitiil'M  eliurch  parson.  Stephen  Sykcs  was  a  mem- 
lit  famity  of  that  name  and  the  brother  of  the  grand- 
b  Sykes,  late  of  the  I'nitcd  States  Army.  He 
i  of  a  learned  man. 
"gill  conducted  a  seminary  iu  the  Hillyard  house  on 
1 1AM  !.,    I  s  Mi.     She  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Edward 


r-pi'.Ki-l 


x-Pint  Auditor  of  ihu  Trcaiurj  at 
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Worrell,  who  continued  the  school  at  irregular  intervals  until  his  death 
in  1865.  The  school  was  conducted  by  his  widow  from  1865  to  1872, 
when  it  was  abandoned. 

The  last  of  the  old  select  schools  to  furnish  a  liberal  education  was 
opened  in  1852  by  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Murphy,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  English,  Latin,  French,  music,  and  drawing  were  taught.  lie 
erected  a  building  about  1  mile  out  of  town,  in  which  he  continued  the 
school  for  six  or  seven  years  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  or  20 
pupils.1 

The  establishment  of  the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy  in  1873 
met  the  wants  of  the  town  so  completely  that  there  have  been  none  but 
primary  private  schools  since  that  time. 

WYOMING. 

Wyoming  Institute  of  Delaware  was  founded  about  1866.  It  was 
most  successful  under  the  principalship  of  Rev.  M.  Heath,  A.  M., 
who  enrolled  101  pupils  in  1879.  J.  E.  Perry  was  principal  in  1880,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  school  was  abandoned. 

CAMDEN. 

The  Union  Academy  of  Camden  was  organized  in  1815  and  incor- 
porated by  act  of  the  general  assembly  on  January  13, 1816.  For  many 
years  this  was  one  of  tbe  most  thorough  and  successful  educational 
institutions  in  the  State.  An  excellent  classical  and  academic  educa- 
tion could  be  secured  there  at  the  hands  of  some  of  the  most  skillful 
instructors  in  the  land.  In  1857  the  district  schoolhouse  was  burned 
and  the  old  academy  building  was  rented  by  the  public  school  commis- 
sioners. March  7,  1885,  the  trustees  of  the  Camden  Union  Academy 
conveyed  their  right  and  title  in  the  academy  to  United  School  Dis- 
tricts Nos.  22  and  00,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  State  for  the 
use  of  the  public  schools  of  Camden. 

FKLTON. 

Felton  Seminary  was  founded  in  1868  by  a  stock  company,  acting 
under  a  charter  grauted  by  the  legislature  in  1867.  ltobert  II.  Skin- 
ner was  the  organizer  and  first  principal  of  the  school.  In  1870-71 
there  were  107  pupils  enrolled  and  110  in  1873-74.  The  school  was 
closed  in  1885  and  the  building  converted  into  a  sanitarium.3 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  principals: 

Robert  II.  Skinner,  1868-1872;  \\\  K.  Knox,  1873-74;  Itotert  II.  Skin- 
ner, 1875;  Collins  and  Craig,  1876-77;  W.  G.  Lewis  and  Son,  1878-79; 
L.  A.  T.  lobe,  1880-81;  II.  W.  Hunt,  1882-83;  M.  II.  Bowman,  1884-85. 

1  An  aet  was  passed  March  22,  18t>7,  to  incorporate  Dover  Academy,  but  wo  have 
no  record  of  its  establishment.    See  Laws  of  Delaware,  xu,  1&4. 

*  Laws  of  Delaware,  v,  113. 

■II las  Loeretia  M.  Bterensou,  of  Felton,  has  kindly  collected  these  facts.  See  aim 
Laws  of  Delaware,  xu,  319. 
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FABMtNGTON. 
Ihe  villagers  James  M.  Williams  opened  ft  select  ( 
li  1SGS.  Hi1  was  succeeded  by  the  following  principals: 
j  William  H.  Lord,  Johii  P.  Gordy,  Wilbur  V.  *  .only, 
,  A. C.  1 1 eal  I. .  William  B. Tharp, and  W.  8.  Robinson. 
ImiH  afterwards  liecame  principal  of  the  Wilmington 
lemy.  John  1'.  Gordy  won  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
la  German  university  and  is  now  professor  of  pedngog- 
Irsity,  and  University  Extension  lecturer  on  American 

■  ntversiry  of  Chicago.        He  has  translated  into  Kng- 

I  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  DoflOUtW  and  Bin 

J  written  a  monograph  on  the  Growth  of  the  Normal 

|Ii«hcd  by  the  I*.  8.  Iturean  of  Education.     Wilbur  F. 

led  a  reputation  in  the  North  tut  a  whoohna-tcr  and 

Ibookf.     Hi-*  i*  1'uthlluckr  in  American  History  "  wu 

s  cordiality  than  critics  are  wont  to  bestow.     He  is 

dneational  work  at  Hartford,  Conn.     Under  theman- 

'.  Gordy  and  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  both  of  whom  were 

talented  men,  the  school  was  known  far  and  wide  oo 

e  time  mom  than  one  hundred  pupil*  were  im- 

I   linn     i  :ii::i    li  !<■;;, .,n     p..;         nl    [In-   .-■?.. I.-.        !  'lii  ...:   II   ■ 

In  years  it  prepared  many  (toys  for  college  and  aroused 
pre  to  a  keener  interest  in  education. 

niTOED. 

Jrtlmnxi  er  of  whom  we  hove  any  record  in  the  town  of 
Ilium  Johnson,  who  kept  a  private  school  in  the  Utter 
Tenlury,  In  his  note-botikappear  the  following  notice*: 
.  1788!  -•  Notice  is  taken  that  .fames  Train  called 
la  liar.  Witness,  William  Pope."  "  Notice  is  taken 
wa-  absent  from  the  school  till  the  evening.* 
|  that  James  Train  Oatnc  to  an  engagement  In  scbool 
i-iii  of  private  schools  has  been  ooitlnned  until  the 
lying  ineoeaa,     An  academy  was  kept  in  the  Masons' 

■  y  year*. 

■  i;:l.  SA  1..-.I  wusnndcr  the  principalsliip  of  J.  Leighton 
■  l8to\     In  1889-70,  TO  pupil*  were  enrolled, 
leniie  and  Collegiate  Institute  enrolled  78  pupils  in 
ripnlsldp  of  Wfllbun  I-.nl.     Mr.  I.umb  and  Bev.  U 

aoDMnnenl    pn ncip.il-.     Uflfbrd  Seminary  was  in 

|Mi.mi.viiii-.  a.  m„  in  isn-tn. 

ml*  ln-tttni.'  w.i*  conducted  by  llev.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
J  in  I  Mir.  h  of  Milford,  for  six  or  seven  years. 

llaMiiial  Academy  was  incorporated  iu  IN85.     Threap* 
Tt  I-,  au-end  *-.i».<nh».'     George  Itugg  was  principal  ft* 

>  Lav*  vfDcUwBt*.  avu,  ICU-KG. 
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a  time  Ho  was  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Lloyd,  who  had  charge  of  the 
academy  for  t  vro  years.  In  1887  the  present  principal,  A.  C.  Arnold, 
took  charge  of  the  school,  which  is  now  in  an  excellent  condition. 
Messrs.  Rugg  and  Arnold  are  graduates  of  Harvard  and  Mr.  Lloyd  a 
graduate  of  Amherst. 

SEAFOHD. 

The  Seaford  Academy  was  incorporated  January  20, 1810.  In  unison 
with  the  Free  Masons  of  the  town  the  trustees  erected  a  school  building 
and  hall,  where  an  academy  was  maintained  for  many  years.  The 
teachers  were  men  of  ability  and  considerable  experience  and  attracted 
students  from  distant  States.  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  and  major-general  in  the  Confederate  States  army,  was 
once  a  student  at  this  school.  The  academy  was  closed  before  the  Civil 
War,  but  good  select  schools  were  at  once  established  iu  the  town.  In 
1865  aii  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  place  one  of  them,  the  Sea- 
ford  Academy,  upon  an  enduring  basis.  Iu  1885  Thomas  PL  Breerwood 
established  a  private  school,  in  which  persons  preparing  for  public* 
school  teaching  received  instruction.  The  principal  was  called  a  few 
months  later  to  take  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  the  town  and  the 
private  school  was  abandoned. 

GEORGETOWN. 

Schools  have  been  maintained  at  Georgetown  since  the  establishment 
of  the  town  in  1791. 

In  February,  1812,  the  school  was  incorporated  and  conducted  as  a 
private  enterprise.1  In  183G  a  new  school  building,  known  later  as  the 
"old  academy,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  new  one  erected  in  1843,  was 
constructed  by  means  of  the  accrued  income  of  the  school  fund  and  vol- 
untary contributions.  Public  schools  were  conducted  iu  it  until  the 
erection  of  the  present  public-school  building  in  1885. 

The  first  academy  at  Georgetown  was  opened  by  Dr.  Davis,  who  in 
the  winter  of  1825  announced  that,  ul>y  Divine  permission,"  he  would 
open  an  academy  January  1 ,  182f>.  Ten  years  later  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kings- 
bury conducted  the  school.  The  Free  Masons  and  the  citizens  of  the 
town,  acting  together  through  a  board  of  trustees,  erected  the  present 
academy  building  between  1811  and  1843.  The  lower  story  was  com- 
pleted for  school  purposes  in  1813  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  secured  through 
a  lottery.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  principals:  Loring  Johnson,  1840-43;  John 
L.  McKim  (a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College),  1844-45;  James  It.  Finch 
(Dickinson),  1845-40;    Oliver  W.  Davis,   1847-48;    Edgar  Chronkite 


1  Laws  of  Delaware,  iv,  496. 

"The  writer  gratefully  ackuowtaliro*  bin  in*tabt*<lncM  to  Rev.  J.  Lcighton  MoKim, 
ftiaeipal,  HSaVB6,  for  the  list  of  principal*  and  tlio  following  facta. 
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loltn  1,.  McKim   and   Ruins  Waples,  l^lft-%0; 
Irbea  [Bawdoin),  I8-">l-o3;  Micrs  C.  Corn  well  (Yule), 
i  McKim,   1855-56;   James  M.  Bench   (IMuwwre 

»my  »ns  for  many  years  a  prosperous  ami  use  fill 

n.rUmvr,  the  high  school  of  the  county.     It  vu 

the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.     About  the  MM 

i  ami   Hreakwator  Railroad  ennie  to  (own,  mid  was 

I  ( nek  directly  through  the  little  campus,  baa  tli.ni  40 

►ol  building  and  between  it  and  the  village.     If  any- 

Iji'ii  <■-!  t<<  terminate  Hie  existence  of  the  school  it 

|  whenever  opportunity  ottered,  bytlio  indifference 

K  I   teachers   who  have  conducted  the  academy  since 
iic.i  George,  V.  I'liuniuer  (a  graduil 
■ill  r i    Uargis  (Dickinson),   Mr.   Pcabody  (Amherat), 
iihiiin,  who  wan  in  charge  from  1881  to  18*5.  wl 
■andonod. 


cone  of 

y  since 
Racine 
he  rat), 
swhea 


was  incorporated  April  7,  1869.'  (lood  private 
lined  at  Milton  for  many  years.  St.  -John's  baptist 
!ate--t,  wns  managed  hy  Frederick  Theuipsou,  M.  A.* 


mil  nidi-  in  anio  bclluin  days  for  iU flood  school*. 

im-n-ial   At-ulomy  wasinc«ir]K»r:it«d  in  UW7,  mid 

;•;-::    .|„,« ■-  1:.  W.  Ilrccrwood  to  have  been  prinei- 


i  nncfpiit  tiiwn  is  all  but  lost  in  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tlmt  riion-  th. hi  'Ml  Dutchmen  settled  hiTraboala  in 
to  Indian  v.-ii-fiinrc  a  few  months  later.  A  family 
.  In  lie  noteworthy  if  not  entirely  rnddMV,  baa  ft 
nnu-H  Wiltb.mk  in  ltt.Hl  settled  at  Unm,A»ia 
B        imoteil  :i  I»l  tor  a  *choolholl*e. 

nbfrli  tlir  I.ewes  people  would  ul«ml  a*  readily 
it  th'-  in -I  school  for  girls  in  America  wee 
i.il  ivmiiU  have  been  found  either  to  prove 


I  tjun-l  k><<  1".  i. 

l-i-l t.  r.  linn 
I,  31b.     Clu[.ur  "i 


in  tig   Ike  p«1<r»ta 


.    David    1..  Jl.i.l 
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or  disprove  it.  But  the  following  testimony  indicates  that  Lewes  had 
a-  reputation  for  preeminence  in  female  education  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Further  than  this  we  dare  not  go.  Watson,  referring  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  remarks:  "At  this  early  period  of 
time  bo  much  had  the  little  Lewistown  at  our  southern  cape  the  pre- 
eminence in  female  tuition,  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  deputy  governor, 
preferred  to  send  his  younger  daughters  from  Philadelphia  to  that 
place  to  finish  their  education."  Lewes  was  at  this  time,  says  Old- 
mixon,  "  a  handsome  large  Town,  standing  on  the  lovely  bank  of  a 
Eiver,  between  the  Town  and  the  Sea,  which  makes  the  Harbour ." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Lewes  Presbytery  in  1738  set  in  mo- 
tion the  current  of  higher  education  in  Delaware  by  petitioning  the 
Philadelphia  Synod  to  subject  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  a  searching 
examination  in  the  u  several  branches  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  and 
the  languages;"  and  that  this  petition  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New 
London  Academy  in  Pennsylvania,  the  germ  from  which  Newark 
Academy  and  Delaware  College  developed. 

Female  teachers  were  employed  at  a  very  early  date  in  Lewes.  The 
first  "schoolmann^  was  the  widow  of  Wrexham  Lewis;  the  second, 
also  a  widow,  was  Mrs.  Thompson.1 

The  first  schoolmaster  named  in  the  records  of  Lewes  is  John  Rus- 
sell, who  joined  the  functions  of  au  educator  to  those  of  a  deputy 
recorder  in  1734.  Two  years  later  Thomas  Penn  ordered  that  the 
income  from  the  Great  Marsh  *  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  education 

in  Lewes. 

— _ % 

1  Mrs.  Margaret  Coleman,  one  of  the  oldest  resident  a,  is  the  source  of  this  informa- 
tion. 

*8charf,  II,  1230.  The  history  of  the  (treat  Marsh  furnishes  us  another  survival 
of  Germanic  customs  tiU  our  owu  day  that  deserves  a  place,  because  of  its  age,  by 
tho  side  of  the  Boston  Common,  which  dates  from  1634.  The  marsh  is  northwest  of 
the  town,  and  is  bounded  on  tho  northeast  by  Lewes  Creek,  and  by  Broadkiln  Creek 
on  the  northwest.  One  of  t  ho  first  references  to  it  in  the  records  is  found  in  a  suit 
at  court,  September,  1687,  in  which  "Jonathan  Bailey  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  tho  grand  jury,  for  about  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686  contemning 
and  despising  the  neighbors,  not  only  the  King's  Highway  to  the  own  use  which 
■aid  highway  hath  been  Made,  Worn*',  ami  accustomed  for  many  yean,  neither  had 
the  neighbors  any  other  roads  or  highway  to  ye  common*,  commonly  called  Marshes, 
either  to  fetch  hay,  look  after  their  cattle  or  other  orations,  but  alsoe  to  tho  only 
known  Ancient  place  of  a  A  burying  "round  for  the  town  of  Lewis,  <fcc."  "  lie  also 
had  placed  the  frame  of  a  windmill  thereon  and  alsoo  hath  not  only  confidently  and 
impudently  denyed  and  Refused  thy  neighbor*  the  use  of  yo  said  ground  to  bury 
their  dead,  forbidiug  them  or  any  of  them  to  come  upon  the  said  ground/'  The 
grand  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  Bailey,  and  ho  was  convicted  of  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  the  public.  Forty  yearn  later  Thomas  IYnn  confirmed  the  people 
of  Lewes  in  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  commons,  and  it  has  retained  its  public  char* 
meter  to  this  day.  Dr.  D.  L.  Mustard  write*  the  author  that  the  "great  marsh  is 
•till  need  for  grazing.*9  Annually  the  grass-bearing  sections  are  divided  into  lots 
and  the  grass  is  sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  going  into  tho  town  treasury. 
It  has  been  many  years  since  the  funds  accruing  from  this  source  were  appropriated 
to  schools. 
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.use  was  erected  on  Second  street,  near  Ship  Oar- 

«  hi.-li  school  was  kept  for  more  than  one  hundred 

|  was  ■■xt-cuU-d  May  4, 1 70:!,  for  the  lot  on  which  it  stood 

d  David  Hall,  Matthew  Wilson,  and  other  citizen* 

I         df  10  shillings,  "iw  well  as  for  the  promotion  sad 

I  nf  the  youth  of  the  county,  being  taught  and  educated 

of  religion  nud  virtue,  useful  knowledge,  and  learning." 

I    of  t!if  school masters  who  ocenpied  the  building  was 

i lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.    The  school 

I      in  IMS  and  a  tmard  of  trustees  appointed. 

<  BlBdlDaii,  afterwards  principal  of  Newark  Academy, 

I  first  BUfsical  schools  in  Lewes  in  1795.    Its  success  led 

lli iu i' iit   of  Iit'woi  Academy,  for  which  a  building  was 

Jr  ataXaoghlin  was  appointed  principal  of  the  new  acad- 

I     was  succeeded  two  years  later  by  Rev.  James  Wilt- 

i  of  Princeton.     The   latter  afterwards  achieved  a 

oat  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    The  school 

■oil  nary  U,  ISIS.     A  school  for  young  ladies  was 

l hat   time  in  connection  with  the.  academy,  and  R.  8. 

tit  conduct  it.    He  modestly  assured  his  patroaa 

liijili  grammar  grai  urn  ati  cully,  and  would  also  use  the 

J  A  Strong  taught  in  the  academy  for  almost  a  soon  of 

1,11  i.  iii.-uibered  by  the  old  inhabitants.    The  institution 

t  had  an  excellent  reputation  and  enrolled  many  sta- 

e  Quarters.     Many  years  ago  it  was  closed,  and  the 

B9  as  ii  private  residence.    The  schools  of  Lewes  and 

Dotrolled  by  a  "hoard  of  public  et  I  neutron,"  created 

u  gener.l  assembly  parsed  March  9, 1S8.".. 

of  Lowe*  to  priority  in  female  education  has  not  been 

llixl,  it  1 1  is  perhaps  been  strengthened.     But  that  aside, 

i  distinction  that  belongs  to  few  towns  in  the  land,  via, 

I  history  at  least  two  centuries  old. 


*, 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WILMINGTON  CONFERENCE  ACADEMY. 


EARLY  HISTORY. 

The  Wilmington  Conference  Academy1  is  located  at  Dover,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State  and  one  of  the  prettiest  inland  towns  in  the  country. 
The  political  importance,  the  social  status,  and  the  green  old  age  of  the 
town  lend  it  an  air  peculiarly  wholesome  for  students. 

The  Wilmington  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
set  off  from  the  Philadelphia  conference  in  18G8.  At  a  convention  held 
in  Smyrna  in  November,  1870,  to  promote  "  denominational  interest," 
m  committee  was  appointed  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of 
ways  and  means,  and  receive  propositions  for  the  location  of  a  first- 
class  academy  for  boys."  A  report  was  rendered  in  18713,  in  which 
Dover  was  selected  for  the  location  of  the  academy  and  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  were  outlined.  Under  these  preliminary  provisions  min- 
isterial trustees  were  immediately  elected  by  the  conference,  and  lay 
trustees  by  subscribers  to  the  academy  among  the  laymen.  The  trustees 
organized  by  electing  ex-Governor  Gove  Saulsbury,  president,  Charles 
IL  B.  Day,  esq.,  secretary,  and  John  W.  Cullen,  treasurer.  The  con- 
ference appointed  as  agent  liev.  John  13.  Quigg. 

In  February,  1873,  a  charter  was  obtained,  containing  the  following 
provisions: 

The  control  of  the  academy  should  vest  in  seventeen  ministerial  trustees  elected 
by  the  conference,  anil  seventeen  lay  trustees  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The 
loana  lor  purchasing  tho  ground  atnl  for  erecting  tho  building  were  to  bo  raised  by 
a  joint  stock  subscription  to  consist  of  20,000  shares  at  $5  each,  making  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $100,000.  The  academy  w:w  taken  out  of  tho  category  of  dividend- 
bearing  enterprises  by  the  provision  that  the  "  trustees  shall  have  power  to  appro- 
priate oat  of  the  surplus  so  much  as  may  Ho  required  for  repairs  or  improvements  ol 
tfee  building  and  for  renewing  or  adding  to  the  furniture  or  apparatus."  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  work  of  building  should  not  begiu  until  $50,000  reliable 
sabacriptions  had  l>een  secured.  The  corporation  was  the  trustees  elected  at  Laurel 
in  March,  1872,  and  their  successors. : 

1  The  facts  for  this  sketch  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the  catalogue*  and  the 
memory  of  the  present  principal  awd  the  writer,  who  In*  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  institution  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 

*  Quoted  from  catalogue  of  1  &&-&). 
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I  being  $15,000  less  than  ttio  amount  required  by  the 
|  ■ '  milding,  the  conference,  ns  a  body,  at  tbe 

..Toll n  It.  Qnigg,  subscribed  to  meet  the  deficiency. 

i  Mini  wat  made-  a  permanent  endowment  fluid,  on 
Itcrc-t  at  0  i>er  cent  was  to  bo  paid  annually  from  the 
Vl  nca  turn  a  1  collection.  The  remaining  $5,000  were  to 
lilt  of  tin'  "  tract  fund,"  '  conditioned  on  its  return  to 
1  a* soon  a«  95,000  above  tbe  (15,000  reipiired  nhuuldbe 

I  of  the  charter  having  been  complied  with,  immediate 
o  made  to  build.  On  April  8,  1873,  the  trustees  par- 
| n " .  1.  ■  i  Fallon,  esq.,  for  95,500,  the  C  acres  of  land  which 
site  of  the  academy.  The  contract  of  building  the 
■ihin  u.n  guarded,  and  Rev.  James M.  Williams elected 
In  ;  nffi  nil  to  assume  the  financial  responsibility  for 
line  before  the  completion  of  tho  structure. 

■iXCIPAI,.  JAMKS  MKRKILL  WILLIAMS,   A.  SI..  IB7S-78. 

Iw'Uliams  was  bom  at  Laurel,  Del.,  on  April  14,  IMS, 
1  from  Dickinson  College,  and  then  studied  in  Kurope. 
1  ■  , ;  ■  ■  i  of  nourishing  schools  at  Fannington  and  M  dionl, 
I  to  the  academy  he  was  tilling  a  Methodist  pulpit  at 

opened  in  September,  1873,  in  an  old  building  near 
•i's  avenue  and   Division  streel,  and  dt-spflu  the 
ns  41  students,  all  male,  were  Catalogued  during 
|f  tin-in  being  Umrdcrs.' 

h  op «1 1"  students  September  7, 187*,  with  about 

I  35  day  scholars,  lu  of  whom  were  young  ladies,  in 

I ■Imii  il  the  following  instructors:  Rev.  .lames  M.  Wfl. 
|      P.  (J-.rdy.  \V.  1,.  flooding,  A.  B.,   Irvine  M.   Fliun, 

and  Adilie  M.  Houston, 
■study  « as  ilesigued  to  prepare  students  either  for  col- 
sousuui-d  of  a  preparatory  department,  in  which 
i»\  luaii.  hi  i  were  taught,  and  anncadsnk  department, 
|cn?  two  group*  nf  studies,  each  threi  yam  in  length. 
I,  tin-  Kn^li-h  and  scientific  course,  devoted  especial 
liiin.iio  -.  mi  t  ura  1  science,  and  history,  and  required  no 
In.. ond. the  classical  course,  met  the  needs  of  tboM 


lege, 

lie  curriculum  might  ben 


omprehe 


ive  as  that  of  the 


iugtun  coiifcrcuco  iu  tb«  b 
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best  preparatory  schools,  another  year  was  added  in  1877.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  change  was  shown  by  an  immediate  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  from  44  to  05. 

In  1875  the  faculty  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of  Robert  H.  Skin- 
ner to  bo  vice-principal.  The  institution  had  barely  been  established 
when,  at  noon,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1876,  the  building  accidentally 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Rooms  were  at  once  secured  in 
the  town  and  the  school  continued  its  operations,  but  the  attendance 
fell  to  sixty-six  in  1876-77.  The  building  was  restored  for  $20,000  by 
the  original  contractors.  The  cost  was  less  than  at  first,  for  much  of 
the  brick  work  was  uninjured  by  the  fire  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  build- 
ing material  had  meanwhile  taken  place.  By  the  fire  the  academy 
actually  gained  $8,500,  for  the  insurance  on  the  burned  building  was 
$30,000,  while  the  loss  upon  furniture,  furnaces,  etc.,  was  scarcely  more 
than  $1,500.  The  present  value  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  Ladies'  Ilall,  erected  in  1891,  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

The  school  was  opened  in  the  new  building  in  September,  1878,  under 
the  principalship  of  Robert  II.  Skinner,  who  had  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  James  M.  Williams. 

THE  SECOND  PRINCIPAL,  ROBEKT  II.  SKINNER,  a.  m.,  1878-34. 

Robert  H.  Skinner  was  born  October  23, 1837,  in  Queen  Anne  County, 
Md.,  and  was  educated  at  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  entered  Com- 
pany D  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 
He  served  with  McClellan  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaign  and 
took  part  in  all  the  great  battles  before  Richmond.  At  the  battle  of 
Antietam  he  received  a  severe  gunshot  wound  which  disabled  him  from 
aervice  and  is  still  the  source  of  frequent  suffering.  When  wounded, 
he  was  commanding  Company  H,  having  risen  in  nine  months  from  the 
ranks  to  the  position  of  second  lieutenant.  On  returning  to  civil  life 
he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Greensboro,  Md.  In  1868  he  opened  a  school 
at  Felton,  and  remained  its  principal  until  1872.  Three  years  later  he 
again  assumed  control,  but  was  immediately  elected  vice-principal  of 
the  Wilmington  Conference  Academy. 

Mr.  Skinner  brought  to  the  principalship,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1878,  a  marked  fitness  for  its  duties.  A  clear  head  and  an  untiring 
industry,  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  case  and  the  ability  to 
satisfy  those  needs,  enabled  him  speedily  to  place  the  institution  upon 
a  firm  business  basis.  A  good  stock  of  information,  a  plentiful  supply 
of  common  sense  and  tact,  made  him  at  once  successful  as  instructor 
and  disciplinarian.  The  happy  faculty  of  reproving  without  stinging 
enabled  him  to  minimize  the  breaches  of  discipline  that  were  sometimes 
incident  to  coeducation.1 


1  The  writer  speaks  ex  cathedra,  fur  lie  was  inauy  times  justly  reproved  fur  otfe^AMt 
ariaiug  oat  of  coeducation. 

30ft*  DEL 5 
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i  » a:-,  miii  feed  by  u  large  iuHM  in  the.  average 

l>uriug  LU  first  year  113  students  were  enrolled, 

1(5.     )!■'  .Teatly  increased  tin-  umuber  of  female 

l  hi  Hi;'  a  tmddiug  fur  one  year  for  their  accouiinoda- 

li<l  liy  building  fortliem  the  nasi  year  a  largo  Uousa 

,  adjoining  the  campus.     lie  devoted  annually  a 

vacation  to  vi.sitiug  thu  byways  and  hed(« x  of 

Lnlisting  u*  students  farmer  V  not  anil  daughters. 

(coiuo  of  the  academy  between  fcT'W  and  8l,CHW  a 

I,  iiiKome  reut  during  his  en  tin-  incumbency. 

|l  facilities  were  provided  lor  instruction  in  drawing 

i  L0BO  the  course  was  enlarged  by  (he  substitution, 

Lgliidi  and  scientific  course.'*  of  two  courses,  the 

'  and  the  "Latin  scientific,"  each  three  year*  In 

ill  y  i  .eparatury  course."  embracing  I  wo  years' 

>  iiifi'i  Hi.  wants  of  those*.  Iin  desired  to  make  a 

I:       i  ullege. 

■  Kaiilsbury,  president  of  the  board  of  trustor*,  died, 
1  PaaUlnn ;  ,  then  United  Stiles  Senator  from  Debv- 
■o  succeed  aim  and  retained  the  {>o*ition  until  his 

|>i  the  institution  amounted  tu#-JO^>uu.     Al-.m  tlii-t 

JiarUiu,  the  devoted  friend,  trusu  e,  and  agcat  of  the 

flbequeat bed  to  it  $2,000,  on  cntidiliou  that  the  debt 

UO  tn  two  years.    Tiie  necessary  fuuds  were  siwedily 


■  wr  ri'.Mgtn  it  the  priucipulship, contrary  to  tJ 

ademy,  and   retired  to  his  farm  near  Dover, 
lie  *n»  succeeded  by  W.  L.  Gooding. 


ril-AI..  WILI 


l.AMBKKT  GOODIXU,  PH.  D., 


Ddingvas  born  December  '£!,  1851,  at  Galena, 

n  I>u  kinsoti  College  in  187  4,  and  for  two  years 

|'ii.'.'  in  (lie  institution  of  which  he  is  now  prineV 

ii|  philosophy  for  one  year  at  Harvard.     He  re- 

Imv  in  18!?  as  instructor  of  English,  mental  science, 

\>n\  1*T*  t..  ISM  hr  studied  in  Germany,  at  Lerpsig, 

ngen.     At  Ileiilelbergheatteuded  the  lectures  of 

isa  and  1  lildebrand,  founded  the  Historical  School 

t.i  ■«  In.  h  the  -New  School**  in    America  if  » 

nttidti-d   longest  at  Gottingen,  under  Lotze,  the 

whom    Wwolt    had    hanlly  as    yet  overshadowed. 

y  a  ■Erioua  illness  from  applying  to  a  German  uri- 

i    in    b.     He  relumed  to  America  in  1881,  and 

BWtor  In  -  ihii-s  .it  Wcsleynii  t'niversity.     In  1882 

Irm.-ijMl  i.f  thr  academy  and  two  years  later,  upon 
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the  retirement  of  Mr.  Skinner,  \v»is  elected  principal.1    In  1887  Dickin- 
son College  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  ph.  d. 

Dr.  Gooding  is  a  clear  thinker,  a  dignified  and  impressive  speaker.  A 
purity  of  motive,  a  philosophic,  impartial,  exhaustive  method,  and  an  un- 
erring balance  give  him  a  peculiar  charm  for  thoughtful  students.  Many 
young  thinkers  could  bo  named  for  whom  Dr.  Gooding  has  been — to 
paraphrase  Emerson — the  star  to  which  they  have  hitched  their  wagons. 

The  departure  from  the  sectarian  custom  of  choosing  schoolmasters 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  selection  for  principal  of  a  cultured ,  university - 
bred  man  have  imparted  to  the  academy  an  intellectual  tone  which  has 
placed  it  among  the  leading  Methodist  schools  and  at  tho  same  time 
won  for  it  the  patronage  of  other  denominations. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Gooding  has  been  amply  vindicated  by  bis  suc- 
cessful management  of  the  institution.  At  the  outset  he  appropriated 
the  best  in  modern  pedagogics,  as  the  following  senteuce  from  the  latest 
catalogue  attests:  "  The  privileges  of  the  students  are  contingent  upon 
the  good  conduct  of  the  school/' 

Every  boarding  school  is  a  microcosm  of  the  political  and  economic 
history  of  society.  The  child  in  its  development  to  adult  life  repre- 
sents the  evolution  of  a  primitive  savage  into  a  civilized  being.  The 
student  of  social  science  need  not  travel  to  tropical  Africa  or  the  village 
communities  of  India  to  study  the  stages  of  social  development,  for  he 
may  find  them  in  the  nearest  boarding  school.  Scarcely  a  school  exists 
in  which  one  may  not  find  the  various  types  of  institutional  govern 
nient,  from  anarchy  and  patriarchal  despotism  to  imperialism  and 
democracy,  and  all  the  phases  of  judicature,  from  tho  savage  ordeal  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  jury.  Tho  wise  schoolmaster,  recognizing  this  truth, 
strives  to  inspire  his  school  to  achieve  the  highest  form  of  self-govern- 
ment. When  students  comprehend  the  self-evident  truth  that  individ- 
ual lawlessness  in  school,  as  in  society  at  large,  is  bound  to  abridge  the 
social  rights  and  privileges,  they  become  guardians  of  the  public  peace, 
and  straightway  the  school  assumes  tho  complexion  of  a  university,  in 
which  the  faculty  are  neither  desjK>ts  nor  police,  but  instructors.  Ideal 
government  is  attained  only  by  that  school  which  attains  ideal  democracy.2 

FACULTY.  1801. 

W.  L.  Gooding,  ph.  D.,  principal,  German  and  English;  John  B. 
Todd,  A.  M.,  ii.  D.,  Greek  and  history;  C.  W.  M.  Black,  A.  B.,  natural 
science  and  mathematics;  Elmer  R.  Cross,  a.  b.,  Latin;  Emma  Re- 
becca Potter,  n.  p.,  French,  drawing,  painting;  Jane  Cailyle  Wilson, 
A.  B.,  instrumental  music  and  harmony;   Ellen  Louise  Bryan,  B.  m., 

1  (\  8.  C'oiiwell,  a.  M.,  acted  with  Dr.  Gooding  as  joint  principal  from  18S1  until 
1888,  when  he  was  called  to  Delaware  College. 

*See  "  Rudimentary  Society  uinon^  Boy*,"  by  Johu  Johnson,  a.  d.,  in  Johnn  Hop- 
kins University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  second  scries,  pp.  493-546 
(particularly,  p.  197),  for  a  picture  of  student  s»ciety,  whieh  will  intcrrst  ns  well  as 
instruct  every  schoolmaster.  Also  "The  McDouogh  Farm  School,"  by  Charles  D. 
Lanier,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  May,  1802. 
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Inistant  In  instrumental  music;  Mrs.  W.  L.  flood- 


•  "I   ilKUM   (IK   STUDY, 

lly  extend  over  a  period  of  three  years,  to  which  there 
iii-vs  fur  young  or  deficient  pupils,  in  which  the  elc- 
I  I-,.  !i,  i: ,  studied.  The  following  is  a  synopsis: 
j-Scienti/it  course. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
I.  physiology  or  bookkeeping,  Latin  or  German,  or 
J  court*. — Algebra,  rhetoric,  composition,  Ciesar, 
■urilioii,  '  I  reek  grammar  and  reader. 
yScitntifii'  course. — Geometry,  naf  nr.il  philosophy, 
Jigltali  literature,  political  economy,  Latin  or  Ger- 
Mag*ic<it<x>r.sc. — Geometry,  English  history,  English 
Id  Latin  composition,  Anabasis,  Bonier. 
USritxtijti-  course. — Logic  or  methods  of  teaching, 
Jhjstory,  American  literature,  Uuil  ■-•!  States  history 
I  .»n .1:1. ■■>■] .i!  law,  elocution,  Greek  and  I  Ionian  hiv 
I  advanced  algebra,  Latin  or  Genuau,  or  French. 
pry,  Horace,  Homer,  Thucydidea.  general  history, 

y  (advanced  course),  Greek  und  Roman  hihtory.  Gar- 
fin  rnin  |io-.i;iou. 

exercises  in  declamation,  composition,  and 

■f:nlr:i!  is  i  quired  to  pursue  at  least  four  studies 

eMIragcd  to  add  thereto  as  many  as  his  time, 

I  on    !'>:>;-    justify.     The  advantage  of  this  definite 

•.indents  may  finish  the  course  at  any  season  of 

i,  however,  are  given  only  in  June. 

-client  course  of  private  reading  is  required  of  nil 

-.— Robinson  Crusoe  (l>o   Foe),  Arabian  Nights, 
lry  of  America  1 1 J  utter  worth),  Wonder  Stories  (Hans 
),  Tales  of  Shakespeare,  (Lamb). 

lin  Franklin  (autobiography),  Twice-Told  Tales 

i  BtOfjduli,  Evangeline  [Longfellow).  Tale  of  Two 

B  Spy  {Cooper,. 

loci-bridge   Hall  (Irving),  David  Coppcriletd  (Dick- 

;cucld  [Ooklsmitlii,  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  Tam 

in-  ,  IvanhiM-  (S.-ott). 

|m*  Carsu  sud  As  You  Like  It  (Shakespeare),  Mar- 

]*hi|i  of  lUles  Staiidish  (Longfellow),  Sir  ltoger  de 

See 1   Essay  on  the  Karl  of  Chatham 

||      tier  Hill  Uratimi  (Webster),  Alhambra  (Irving), 
I  from  finical  Life  (George  ICliot),  House  of 
ilawttiorttn, 

sTMIm  He  academy  a  model  secondary  school  uud 
I  i  tweondary  college.     Therefore,  in  18S4, 
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he  abolished  the  collegiate  feature  of  salutatory  and  valedictory  at 
graduation  and  established  instead  the  following  plan:  Members  of 
the  graduating  class  whose  average  during  the  course  is  above  05  are 
awarded  first  honors;  those  between  90  and  95,  second  honors,  and 
those  below  90  are  graduated  without  honors.  Two  years  later  he 
abolished  the  unsatisfactory  system  of  marking  students  on  a  scale 
from  1  to  100,  and  their  work  is  now  marked,  according  to  its  quality, 
44 excellent,"  "good,"  "  tolerable,"  and  " unsatisfactory .n  The  senior 
class  is  required  during  the  last  term  to  attend  a  final  examination 
in  grammar,  geography,  United  States  history,  and  arithmetic,  and  a 
failure  to  pass,  subjects  to  a  requisition  which,  until  made  up,  debars 
graduation.  The  scientific  apparatus,  although  not  elaborate,  suffices 
for  simple  experiments  in  elementary  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
class  of  1884  presented  to  the  academy  the  miueralogical  cabinet  of 
F.  A.  Williams,  esq.,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  which  enhances  the  interest  in 
geological  study.  Only  one  attempt  has  been  made  in  journalism. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  school  The  Wilmington  Conference  Academy 
Reporter  was  for  a  time  published  monthly,  but  soon  died  a  natural 
death.  The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  room,  fuel,  light,  laundry  work, 
etc.,  is  $200  per  auntim,  but  day  students  are  charged  a  tuitiou  fee  of  $45. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES  AND  LIBRARIES. 

In  1875  three  literary  societies  were  organized,  the  Scott,  the  Buoy, 
and  the  Viola.  The  first  two  admitted  only  males,  the  third,  females. 
Tliree  years  later  the  Buoy  and  Viola  were  abandoned;  but  the  Scott, 
which  took  its  name  from  Levi  Scott,  bishop  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  survives  to  this  day.  Both  sexes  are  admitted,  and  for  a  time 
they  held  joint  meetings  every  Saturday  evening  in  Academy  hall. 
About  1881  the  Scott  society  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for 
males,  meeting  weekly  in  Academy  hall,  the  other  for  females,  meeting 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Ladies9  Building.  Joint  public  meetings  are 
held  monthly.  The  attendance  of  boarding  students  is  required.  Only 
students  and  ex-students  are  eligible  to  membership.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  and  preachers  of  the  peninsula  received  forensic  training 
in  this  society. 

The  Scott  society  established  a  library  for  the  use  of  its  members  in 
1878.  The  libraries  of  the  Browning  and  the  Iris  and  Minerva  Literary 
societies  of  the  Wesleyau  Female  College  of  Wilmington  were  donated 
to  the  Scott  library  on  the  closure  of  that  institution.  The  Scott  library, 
which  now  consists  of  more  than  1,000  carefully  chosen  volumes,  is  also 
the  State  repository  of  public  documents  and  receives  regularly  the 
publications  of  tbc  Government. 

COEDUCATION. 

The  opponents  of  coeducation  are  confronted  by  the  eternal  problem 
of  showing  cause  for  the  subversion  of  a  natural  order  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  monastic  scheme,  which  modern  thought  is  fast  relegating  to 
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I  agw  of  oeclesiaaticsl  rule.    Scarcely  it  man  can  b« 

I  the  growth  of  the  academy  lias  been  imiietlcri  by 

Tim  adoption  of  the  principle  was  followed 

'i  the  number  of  stndeuta  that  a  building  hod  to 

I'umntodatinunf  the  girls.    This  Imildi  ok, which  was 

i  Il<ibcrt  II.  SkiitutT,  has  of  late  years  proved  too 

J.  and  since  the  Gist  limit  of  this  sketch  was  made 

Ibeen  erected  directly  south  of  the  original  building 

Hon  the  fir-it  and  second  floors.1     liereis  an  exorl- 

Ig  women  seeking  physical,  mental,  and  social  d«- 


I  aj  tt*4**U  la  *tltnda*ce  Hfi  ftmr,  073-1893. 
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lie  (able  that  the  progress  of  the  academy  has  been 
j>iuuiug  with  an  average  yearly  attendance  of  70+ 
llship  of  llcv.  .1.  M.  Williams,  it  increased  daring 
I  of  K.  II.  Skinner  to  1S6+,  and  under  Dr.  W.  L 
iTbe  institution  has  graduated  to  lflftj,  lueloarre, 
Icragc  of  more  than  *  yearly. 

COPCMWOX. 

linstitntititi  whose  progress  tins  been  rapid  nnd  coo- 

larrated.     The  academy  has  never  experienced  a 

J  r<-vnt-:tti')ti  -if  the  charter  of  the  Wesleyau  Female 

Hton.  has  been  the  educational  center  of  Peninsular 

•  pcninitnla  nnd  the  town  of  Dover,  it  has  met  a 

lit  want.     The  Wilmington  Conference  lias  contrib- 

,  but  has  received  in  return  fourfold  in  the  better 

|ii,l -,\  preachers  have  received  for  their  proteaaion 

i  toednraie  IbelrelilMnn  at  small  cost.    Tlieaaull 

f*.  mnt  of  *  hum  have  distinguished  thcmsclvw  a* 

Jul  joarna lists,  u  rmmpnrcd  with  the  total  number  of 

I . . ■,  i slai  ;:c1y  due  t<>  the  high  standard  of  scholarship. 

^-"Liiiie  the  fiuii-tjoits  of  4  college  bavi'  been  resisted 

>  day  o tiers  to  the  pnblir  excellent  academic  odvan- 

ug  but  a  liberal  radownwal  from  some  wealthy  and 

>  attain  the  sneceas  to  which  its  merits  entitle  1L 


op  Cw  »  CfwiaMunaL,  sod  physical  rullote  la  n 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


NEWARK  ACADEMY. 


ORIGIN:   THE   NEW   LONDON   ACADEMY. 

Newark  Academy,  established  at  Newark,  Del.,  iu  17G7,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  secondary  schools  in  the  land.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  the 
year  17158,  when  the  Presbytery  of  Lewes  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  in  which  they  used  the  following  language: 

That  this  part  of  tho  world,  whore  God  has  ordered  our  lot,  labours  under  a 
grievous  disadvantage  for  want  of  the  opportunities  of  universities  and  professors 
skilled  in  tho  several  branches  of  useful  learning,  and  that  many  students  from 
Europe  are  especially  cramped  in  prosecuting  their  studies,  their  parents  removing 
to  these  colonies  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  college,  after  hav- 
ing Bpmt  some  years  at  the  grammar  school ;  and  that  many  persons  born  in  the 
I'ouutry  grow  under  the  same  pressure,  whoso  circumstances  arc  not  able  to  support 
them  to  spend  a  course  of  years  in  tho  European  or  New  England  colleger,  which 
discourages  much  and  must  bo  a  detriment  to  our  church;  for  wo  know  that  natural 
ports,  however  great  and  promising,  for  want  of  being  well  improved,  must  be 
marred  of  their  usefulness,  and  can  not  be  so  extensively  serviceable  to  the  public, 
and  that  want  of  due  pains  and  caro  paves  tho  way  for  ignorance,  and.  this  for  a 
formidable  train  of  sad  consequences.  To  prevent  this  evil  it  is  humbly  proposed 
as  a  remedy,  that  every  student  who  has  not  studied  with  approbation,  passing  tho 
usual  courses  in  some  of  the  New  England  or  European  colleges,  approved  by  publio 
authority,  shall,  before  he  be  encouraged  by  any  Presbytery  for  tho  sacred  work  of 
the  ministry,  apply  himself  to  this  Synod,  and  that  they  appoint  a  cummittco  of  their 
members  yearly,  whom  they  know  to  bo  well  skilled  iu  the  several  blanches  of  philos- 
ophy, and  divinity,  and  the  languages,  to  examine  such  studcuts  in  this  place,  and, 
finding  them  well  accomplished  iu  those  several  parts  of  learning,  shall  allow  them 
a  public  testimony  from  tho  Syuod,  which,  till  better  provision  be  made,  will  in 
some  mcasnre  answer  tho  design  of  taking  a  degree  in  the  college.' 

This  petition  was  kindly  received  and  the  synod  ordered  "that  there 
be  two  standing  committees  to  act  in  the  above  affair  for  this  year,  one 
to  the  northward  and  the  other  to  the  southward  of  Philadelphia.9' 
Of  the  latter  committee  Francis  Alison  was  a  member.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  1738,  the  synod  approved  the  com  mi  t  tee's  recommendation 
for  t  he  e  rex:  t  ion  of  a  school,  and  two  memliers  of  the  synod  were  requested 


1  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  biography,  vol.  vw,  45  ct  »rq.    Art.  on 
Matthew  Wilson.     Records  of  Preeby teriau  Church  in  U.  S.,  139  €t  *c<\^ 
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tolicit  aid.  The  request  not  having  been  com- 
lit.-,-  was  appointed  five  years  later  to  solicit  money 
Hi l i .in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They,  however,  were 
Mi-  tln«  inothec  church  for  twelve  years  contributed 

I  of  New  CnM  le,  Philadelphia,  mill  Donegal,  by  pri- 
nt the  Orout  Valley,  November  Ik,  1743,  to  con- 
r  of  using  speedy  endeavors  to  educate  youth  for 
Iicies."  They  agreed  to  open  a  school,  and  the  synod 
■the  following  spring.  The  plan  wan  to  give  free 
In)  the  language.*,  philortopby,  and  divinity.  The 
lppurted  for  a  time  by  yearly  congregational  collco- 
u*  chosen  master  ut  n  salary  of  £20  a  year,  and 
I his  usher,  who  was  to  receive  £15.  Eleven  minis- 
J  trustees  to  visit  the  school,  to  inspect  the  master's 
It-books,  examine  the  scholars,  disburse  the  funds, 
j  (vii|MTiiiteii<leiico  over  the  school.  No  presbytery 
Iprove  "  any  scholar  who  did  not  produce  a  joint  t-sii 
nstces  and  the  synod's  committee.  The  school  was 
lily  the  forerunner  of  a  college.  In  17  It;  the  synod 
lees  of  Yale  to  receive  their  scholars  at  such  stages 
warranted,  and  to  admit  them  after  one  year's  real- 
I  Several  ministers  and  gentlemen  helped  them  to 
library,  A  favorable  response  was  received  from 
Itii-  pupiU  up]K-ur  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the 

\  Church  battled  better  than  it  knew  when  it  estab- 
D  prepare  men  for  the  pnlpit :  for  it  set  in  motion  so 
1  that  Rave  Delaware,  a  college. 


ai.isus  ami  ins  fam.-ih  rrrtij). 

JT"."i-1TT!»)  was  a  native  or  Ireland,  lie  studied  at 
llusgnw  and  came  to  America  as  a  probationer  aboat 
Jmi.]  I).  Dickinson,  on  Benjamin  Franklin's  recom- 
Icd  hitu  to  tutor  his  famous  son.1  In  1737  he  was 
It  he  Presbyterian  i-hurcb  at  New  London,  Fa.  Id 
I  a  private  tn-ho.il  in  1 7 t-'l,  which  the  Presbyterian 

i,  i  1.  in.  1. ,  UT,  li*.  171,  1S.V102,  377.    WeUiw'i  lUataty 

i  in  Anirr  ica,  '£*>. 
[-WW),  AIumu'<  i>u|.il,  -oa  (be  author  of  tbr  r-raoltitMioa  at 
•Inline  a^-iitiittli-Mwaaarfwaf  firral  ItriUln.     H-ranua* 

I...  i  i  !■[.  i.i'  i.  .  'p    mm  a  i  riwlil»i*d  ll  n  >H  awry  iiafl  nnwia*. 

Li*  than  in  making  tlx>  Article  or  CnaMmttMi  ul 
|.f  ts...  r»rtn»t»-   LatUta.     H«  *r»a  mK-MiMirrlr  pr*»l.!r*l  nt 
,  tlTS|-W  .     Mr  WMhUluMtUI  la  fmatlintr  and  liberally 
lllrp-.      (OW  Soutli  La-Bela,  Ocuetal  Scrtaa,  No.  J.) 
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Church  took  under  its  care  the  following  year.  Professor  Hutcheson, 
of  Glasgow,  had  proposed  to  Alison  the  establishment  of  a  seminary; 
and  in  1746  a  correspondence  was  opened,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the 
result.  In  17-18  the  synod  raised  his  salary  to  £40  and  his  assistant's 
to  £20,  intending  to  make  up  the  sums  by  collections  and  by  "sessiug" 
each  scholar  20  shillings,  and  to  defray  deficiencies  out  of  the  yearly 
interest  of  the  fund.  The  synod,  next  year,  declined  to  give  him  leave 
to  remove  to  Philadelphia,  and  promised  him  £30,  reserving  the  right 
to  exempt  as  many  scholars  from  tuition  fees  as  they  pleased,  and  giving 
him  permission  to  charge  the  rest  as  he  desired.  But  this  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, and,  in  1752,  without  consulting  the  synod,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  as  master  of  the  grammar  school.  Three  years  later  this 
school  was  erected  into  a  college,  which  finally  became  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Francis  Alison  was  elected  vice-provost  and  professor 
of  moral  philosophy.  Nassau  Hall  conferred  upon  him,  in  175G,  the 
degree  of  A.  M.,  and  two  years  later  ho  received  D.  D.  from  Glasgow. 
He  was  the  first  Presbyterian  minister  in  America  to  receive  D.  D.  from 
a  foreign  university. 

Francis  Alison  opposed  the  "  throwing  off  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
mentw  with  such  vigor  that  Richard  Penn  gave  him  as  a  reward  the 
splendid  tract  of  1,000  acres  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bald  Eagle  with 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Although  his  family  could  ill 
afford  it,  ho  set  free  his  slaves  by  will:  "  The  good  man  followed  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  leaving  his  widow  to  Providence."  He  died 
November  28, 1779. 

President  Stiles,  of  Tale,  called  him  "  the  greatest  classical  scholar 
in  America,  especially  in  Greek,"  and  "in  ethics,  history,  and  general 
reading  a  great  literary  character."  Bishop  White,  one  of  his  pupils, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  "  real  and  rational  piety,  with  a  proneness 
to  anger,  which  was  forgotten  in  his  placableness  and  affability ."  Kev. 
Edward  D.  Neill  remarks,  in  his  brochure  on  Matthew  Wilson:  "As  a 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  Alison  was  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
school  was  as  necessary  to  the  church  as  the  anvil  to  the  blacksmith, 
and  that  Christianity  must  advance  by  employing  keen  eyed  science 
as  her  servant.  He  was  among  the  first  to  agitate  for  a  college  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.M| 

Special  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Alison  because  the  following  famous 
men  were  once  his  pupils:  Col.  John  Bayard,  Delegate  to  Congress, 
1785-87;  Dr.  John  Cochrane,  director-general  of  hospitals;  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  United  States  Postmaster-General,  1782-89;  John  Dickinson, 
asketch  of  whom  is  given  above;  John  Henry,  United  States  Senator, 
1789-97,  governor  of  Maryland;  James  Latta,  D.  D.,  a  noted  Presby- 
terian clergyman;  Col.  Alexander  Martin,  a  prominent  participant  in 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 

1  Kevin's  Encyclopedia  of  tho  Preabyterian  Church  in  United  States,  article  on 
Alison.    Webster,  256>  257,  440-U3.    I'enua,  Magazine  of  Hi*t.,  vm,  45  ct  tq, 
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|>i.  .iiii.ii  Ewing,  provost  of  the.  University  of  I'enn- 
lJcKenta,  signer  of  the  Declaration  uf  Independence, 
1781,  governor  of  l'ejuuylvauiit  171W-18***; 
L  who  accompanied  Geo.  Forbes  on  tlio  expedition 
la  eolooel  of  Pennsylvania  troops  ia  lb*  war  for 
T  .ia  Lite  grandfather  of  Edward  McPhersou,  formerly 
[States  IT  oil** of  ltepresenlatt  vis ;  George  Itead,  I'M- 
[signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  United 
I  D.-Uwaro  17&>-17U3;  Dr.Bonjaioiu  It  nidi,  Delegate 
f  tlio  Dei Ur.it  ion  of  Independence,  and  eminent  us 
flUo&ophcr;  Jacob  Hash,  brother  of  Benjamin,  praa- 
iiuiDnn  pleas  of  Philadelphia  Comity;  Junes 
■  in-  Declaration  of  Independence;  W.  M.  Teuneat, 
Itiriiu  ikfRjiiuii;  Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of 
l)ii gnsa  and  translator  of  the  Septuagiut;  James 
\  blind  preacher  described  by  Wirt;  Matthew  WU- 

A  U:  ii. .     ii      I  ■  IH'I.  il     ml    I.       It!  ■:"    P  ur    :'■'  1X110**, 

L  und  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indcpcnd- 

r  schoolmasters  in  the  United  States  ever  taught  a 

luj.il',    vtho  afterwards  acquired  sncl.  distinguished 


THK  REMOVAL.  TO  NEWARK. 

Jirreederi  in  1 7."i2  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  McDowell, 
|.mii1.  wbcace  be  came  with  his  parents  to  Virginia, 

in,  nnd  theologian.  ITe  was  at  this  time  pastor 
■lute  Clay  Creek  rhnwbcs,  and  for  the  sake  of  can- 
lb.-  ttboo]  ftrrt  to  Elk  ton,  Md.,  nnd  then  to  Newark, 
lire  him  £*jn  a  year  mad  an  nssistant.  In  I7M  fae 
I  burden,  bnt  continued,  ••from  a  sense  of  the  public 

nt  hematics,  nnd  u.itural  nnd  moral  philosophy. 
J  formerly  allowed  bim  was  extended  to  his 


l<[tiii-t  nnd  pretljf  town  of  I.. "»W  inhabitants, scattered 
r  the  Mnjje  Mreet,  wo  long  that  a  Newark  boy  in  a 


,  V.it.  viu.  Hi.  Art.  -I 

.••Udu-.lJuniurUI>.'-    lW«lMtor.237t  I'aou.  Has,  H**-, 

Mw  Vilsna.)     >UtlL«ir  Wuhio,  it.  b.,nf  Una,  *m  ■  dis* 

■  tinu.phfiiriin.  ta)umt"r.  sritl  ilirino  JiuittcllliiBeiulutlrnBry 

■•rn  <n  IVfitoilvsnU  In  1731,  atwltad  In  Dr.  AU*oav 

ii).J*BiiQi-tM  In  ttw  rTnat-iniini  Canrrh.     In  173S,  fit 

■t-r-'-u.  if  « ni-ii  Hi-  fn-«iwr  MtUaHMtBti  asarWhws— tw, 

i  lu  rnnt-ut  htcialu*.  UratUanT*  retina;  I  Taaia 

i:i  Maculae.      Ur  *u  rtilj  «Oi:h  an  t  irct*t  p-tlWt  lllil  a 

jar  Primary,  ITW.  Jn»:  after  the  ■tamp-wl  dUmtsUm,  was 

•  fata  it-  Ortha*  of  a  rr**uir>l  uf  WiaNtCiiU^k. 

Ujl»»uu  LimTunil  ujbju  AUiUkw  WUaua  Um  ihwjraaut  IhSh 

■n  M,  tTUO. 
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school  composition  once  remarked:  "Newark  has  for  the  last  fifty 
years  been  increasing  at  both  ends,  and,  should  this  increase  continue, 
owing  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  the  two  ends  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  thousand  years  meet.  Thus  it  will  form  a  belt  around  the  world, 
a  town  25,000  miles  in  length,  which,  like  a  woman's  tongue,  will  have 

no  end.* 

The  inhabitants  proudly  trace  its  settlement  back  more  than  two 
centuries  to  a  village  founded  by  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  emi- 
grants, who  gave  to  their  new  home  a  name  suggestive  of  the  old  coun- 
try. Newark,  or  New  Ark,  was  doubtless  named  for  the  old  town  of 
which  Walter  Scott  sings: 

Whero  New  Ark *s  stately  tower 

Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birch  on  bower. 

George  II,  at  the  request  of  James  McMechau  and  other  villagers, 
granted  Newark,  in  1753,  a  charter,  preserved  to  this  day  and  for  the 
most  i>art  legible.  In  1767,  when  Rev.  Alexander  McDowell  removed 
his  school  hither,  it  was,  according  to  a  paper  of  that  day,  u  a  suitable 
and  healthy  village,  not  too  rich  or  luxurious,  where  real  learning 
might  1*3  obtained.'91 

NEWARK  ACADEMY  BEFOKE  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  granted  the  Academy  a  charter  in  1769. 
Four  years  later  Dr.  John  Ewing*  and  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson3  were 
sent  to  England  and  Scotland  to  secure  funds  for  the  school.  Dr. 
Ewing  had  frequent  interviews  with  Lord  North  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  latter  affirmed  that  the  Americans  were  as  ignorant  as  they  were 

1  Newark,  Del.,  Past  and  Present. 

'John  Ewing  (1732-1802)  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1751  and  served  as  tutor  there 
in  1756.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  tho  presbytery  of  New  Castle,  and  while 
employed  in  instructing  the  philosophical  classes  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia, 
during  the  absence  of  its  provost,  in  1750,  he  was  called  to  tho  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  that  city.  In  conjunction  with  his  pastoral  work,  he  held  the  office  of 
provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1779  till  his  death.  The  University 
of  Edinburgh  gave  him  the  degreo  of  i>.  d.  in  1773.  He  was  a  thorough  mathema- 
tician and  scientist  and  assisted  Kittonhousc  in  surveying  the  boundaries  of  sev- 
eral States.  He  was  vicc-presideut  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and 
made  several  contributions  to  its  •'  Transact  ions. "  (Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Am. 
Biog.,  Art.  on  Ewing.) 

*  Hugh  Williamson  (1735-1819),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  intended  for  the  clerical  profession,  but  relin- 
quished it,  first  for  mathematics  and  then  for  medicine.  He  obtained  his  M.  i>.  at 
Lcyden  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  practice  medicine.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  tho  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  1769,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  solar  dink.  Ho  served  in  the  Revolution  as  head  of  the 
medical  staff  from  North  Carolina  and  represented  that  State  in  Congress  from  17S2 
to  1785,  in  1787-*88,  and  from  1789  to  1793.  In  tho  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution  he  led  tho  opposition  to  tho  appointment  of  a  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  "  Such  an  officer  as  a  Vice-President  is  not  wanted,"  he  said. 
Among  his  works  are  "The  History  of  North  Carolina"  (1812)  and  "Observation* 
on  tho  Climate  of  America."  (Seo  Beetou's  Dictionary  of  Uro*TAa\^Y&^c%\&3  *&&. 
Wheeler's  Reminiscences  of  North  Carolina,  p.  122.) 
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*  Yon  never  rend.  Ton  have  no  books  iber*." 
k  the  instant  reply,  "wo  have  read  the  'Rambler.'" 
I  iiuite  tnccaasfiit  and  they  returned  to  America  In 
|>f  the  money  tlius  secured  and  lb  rough  the  generous 
JViiiiH  mid  other*  :i  Bubxlantiul  building  wait  erected 
Ihc  present  eudowuieut  was  formed.  The  academy 
I  year  from  Morgan  Edwards  »  lot  of  laud  on  Maia 
e  property  of  Thomas  Item!  and  containing  7  acres 
IfhU  land  was  sold  in  1777  for  £250  lOj,  to  1 


■"TIOXARY    AKD   I'OST-BBVOU'TIOKABY    PKBIOD. 

ftid  of  the  Revolution  was  transferred  to  the  ilraudy- 
Ithe  school  waa  abandoned.  The  building  waa  then 
Iboe  factory  for  supplying  the  Continental  army  with 
laays  that  at  pome  period  during  the  war  aliota  were 
Iding  at  British  troops  ami  that  the  redcoats  in  ro- 
aunon  l>alla  crashing  through  the  limine.  The  tact 
i  house,  which  stood  near  the  academy  nntil  it  waa 
s  ago,  bore  marks  of  bullets  probably  made  attbis 
Kilty  to  the  tradition.  Exactly  bow  loug  the  academy 
veliare  not  discovered,  but  the  popular  iinprettion 
during  the  entire  revolutionary  iieriod  la  certainly 

BVi-1.  KukIii'-I.  «»>■>  I"  tlir  [Vnunj-lvaula  Itagulae  of  Hlatary 

.  |>]'   II.'  ri  i..j.  i  U.i-  tUmy  of  <'»pt.  Jiitui  Mou[r»or,  a  chief  of 

Limy  anil  a  jiutti-  i|>»tit  iu  llie  rninjiiijn  nf  the  BnndjrwilMv 

I.  ,1  in  hll  diary,      ll  prorea  tint  tbn  Ttboto  Britlih  Umj 

irk  on  the  waf  tu  CfcaaWi  Pont,  wb'ro  tbn  KalUo  wm  fought. 

will  pnv*  tub-mating  mbllng  In  UiU  nnja*«Uoai 

*    «.  laara  (an  Gas.  Sullivan,  with  l.ooo  mm.  Vat  auraa- 

|    -I, ..i. ■  ,i  ,,.,.1    t-..  ,I,t,  before  <L»j  light      A  rriuarkabl* bata- 

•iig  cToan'1;  nmrcb<->I  tUIadaj-  a  boat  t'J  mile*  to  tteadquartawa. 

ttul  ibriH-  or  four  diota  iiml  ilaring  ill"  luinh,    A  ftaal 

jlf«u-«l.    Alaiuaru-r  |<u*t  nim-  tbrwi  alarm  cam  wm  arad  feaai 

lurr.l  I"  t-    at    \e*  |«irt,  one  lultiub-  Ulniro  rark.      •      •     • 

Ug  r-..ii.  !.  tin  ilni.tigh  Nrwark;  Ilia  irratkrr  was 

«tti|-sl  lloi  day  at  MM**'  li«nap,  which  ia  from  Aikea'i  tae- 

ir.il  trail  Hill  I-}  »*v  of  Newark,  ami  an  iuto  lbr>  road  (rasa 

ia  Ikn  way  to  New  fianlrn.     Ilranl  llie  rebel  moraine  gum." 

(titin  1,'.  Hill  in»  living  at  that  tune  oa  a  kill  t>a  tke  nnrtk  aid* 

ud  Li.  r..  t.Ilfstioa  n(  Iknoeeaaloa  aa  related  by  Ua aoa  *a4 

,  Pari  and  Praam]  "  <£.',£)>,  atuata,  the  eurrectaea*  of  CapC 

"  retain  llial  ill"  llnuafa  army  bocan  lla  lutnh  through  Maw- 

i-.l  during  ilir  wlio(«  da j  a 

H  •  artillery.  L>csapf  «(oim,  sail  i-oloinca  e-agoaa, 

1  lieu.  Waabiaglun  paaaod  a  aifkt  at  th*  old  taiw  I 

■  renwMii  bring  ta  Ilia  aeighliurkuud  abuul   Ilia  Uaal 

nar  tu  atarcb  lu  I'loLuIrlpkla. 

I  auJ  Itwat,  33.      K*w-rda  -f  Xawark  ArankaiJ. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  June  22, 1785,  show  that 
"an  account  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Bratton,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  in  177G  and  1777,"  and  that  a  balance  of  £29 
11*  (id,  duo  him  for  services  rendered,  was  allowed  upon  the  certifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  rector  of  the  institution  during  that 
period.  Governor  Thomas  McKean,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Washington, 
dated  Newark,  Del.,  October  8,  1777,  writes:  "On  my  arrival  I  found 
that  all  the  records  and  public  papers  of  the  county  of  New  Castle,  and 
every  shilling  of  the  public  money,  together  with  the  fund  belonging 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Newark  Academy,  etc.,  had  been  captured  at 
Wilmington."  Wo  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  academy  was  open 
during  the  Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  years,  prob- 
ably 1777  to  1780,  when  it  was  used  as  a  shoo  manufactory. 

October  16,  1783,  the  board  passed  the  following  resolution: 

The  trustee*,  taking  into  consideration  tho  meritorious  conduct  of  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  tho  present  teacher  of  the  scholars  in  their  academy,  in  undertaking  that 
employment  for  near  threo  years  past,  under  many  discouragements,  and  tho  small 
compensation  ho  has  had  for  his  services,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  allow  him  tho 
sum  of  £50  as  a  gratuity  on  that  account,  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  same  can  be  col- 
lected by  tho  treasurer. 

Unfortunately  the  minutes  of  the  trustees  during  and  previous  to  the 
Revolutionary  War  were  lost,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
new  minutes  book  when  the  academy  reopened  in  1783.  The  following 
is  the  first  entry  made  therein  :l 

Wilmington,  5  June,  1783. 

In  consequence  of  previous  notico  tho  Trustees  of  tho  Academy  of  Newark  met  at 
this  place: 

Present:  Rov.  Dr.  John  Ewing,  Rev.  William  MoKonnan,  Rev.  Thomas  Read,  Mr. 
John  MoKinley,  General  Sain'l  Patterson,  Mr.  James  Mease,  Mr.  John  Thompson. 

Absent :  Rev.  Mat.  Wilson,  Rev.  Joseph  Montgomery,  Mr.  Chas.  Thompson,  Hon. 
The*.  McKean,  Hon  John  Evans. 


•  •  • 


Dr.  Ewing  laid  before  the  board  an  account  of  tho  money  belonging  to  tho  fund  in 
his  hands,  which  is  as  follows: 

£.  t.  d. 

Continental  Certificates,  for  $1,200,  dated  March  26,  1777 450  0  0 

Continental  Certificates  for  $2,000,  dated  8th  November,  1779,  equal 

iu  specie 31  4  2 

Continental  Certificates  for  $3,500,  of  different  dates,  equal  in  specie  to.  36  10  li 

Dr.  Rush's  bond,  £200  principal,  about  ten  years  iuterest,  about 300  0  0 

Dr.  Warren's  bond,  £113  principal,  with  interest 200  0  0 

Dr.  Francis  Alison's  bond,  £50  principal,  with  interest 80  0  0 

Legacy  from  Samuel  Scott's  estato  (supposed) 25  0  0 

Legacy  from  James  Gardner's  estate  (supposed) 100  0  0 

Due  in  part  of  a  house  sold  for  £1,000  Continental  money,  September, 

1779,  equal  to 52  0  0 

1,275      4    3| 

1  Tho  minutes  of  tho  trustees  from  17*3  to  1889  were  rendered  accessible  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  James  Hossingor;  and  the  above  sketch  is  based  upon  the  facta 
which  they  furnished. 
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rtlfluataa  be  dalivcted  to  tlu>  traaauer,  l'™a.  Pallaraoa. 

i-  itrailemv  having  bern  ietamiptod  uib»  j-aora  by  Uuf  wit,  lb* 

-i  rarrjr  It  an  u  aituntlvrly  u  tbafr  cireunutaaeM  will  admit, 

•  pimni,  a;-r-v.  to  «npl«*  in  the  rapacity of  thnlr  [.rind pal 

i  Tbno-ipa-jn,  till  Um  neit  meetinc.    HS»  EimU«m;  X.  Yaa 

.  Ju»  Ulla  anil  Johu  UvCnarj,  lb»  Hon.  Jaawa  LatlaMr, 

rail  warn  nnaniuioiuly  alactod  trustee*,  anil  *«a.  i'altcna* 

;  th™  with  Uio  aiine.     *     '     *     Dr.  Ewing  h  appointed  to 

ha  rVa-iaylranla  ncwrpapraa  that  tho  Newark  Aradamy  la 

■M  i>d  la  formerly. 

I'osb  *  ami  <>t  Hits  cdtitrilinti'i!  freely  .mil  Increauu-d  (be 

p  institution.  at  tho  tninntos  indicate 

i,  the  roport  of  the  treasurer  showed  tins  eotmnlerabl© 

It,  Hi  in  tin)  treasury  ami  noma  outstanding  nt>ie*i  and 

f  lo-we*  incarn-d  daring  tho.  war.     Mr.  William  Thorn  p- 

i  iiriiift]).il»lii|>  nf  tho  academy  nntil   17IM,  when  it 

|;i!nU  of  a  Mr.  Jotmaton,  under  whom  direction  it  wm 

b.     From  17M  to  17f*l>ft  was  closed.    Tho  next  prin- 

i  liindman,  failed  to  revive  tlio  itistitatiou  and  waa 

New  life  was  anm-wil  by  the  election  to  the  princi- 

kudrow  K.Kusscll  in  1811.    To  hini  belong"  taecmUt 

limy  ti]>on  a  aolid  foundation,  by  improving  the  gov- 

•r  grade  of  itmtruclion,  nod  increasing  tho  n  amber  of 

i  daring  bin  ndminiftt ration  that  the  project  for  organ- 

t  aKMiiucd  definite  hhape. 

Jii:  nnon  witu  m-xawark  coi.lkok. 

\xv&Bmy  was  merged  into  Newark  College  (iJelav 
|r  1S13)  and  January  15.  IKiT,  the  tniMeeaof  tbeacad- 
lunvt-rrd  the  building**  and  ground a  to  the  truutM  of 


l«..law»f"  M  it>'.  and*r  tba  ponatltnlton  of  oc-pt-ualwr  3V,  in*. 
J.  to  Orbdiri  37.  J7W.. 

lT-aVl&13)  -r-u  a  ruti*«  of  IVatwylvania.     Ha  waa  erad**!** 

D,  am!  It-.n.  tin-  Baalfral  tlepirunnitortlm  I'nlnnitj  ofEaav 

■r-lnni—1  t»  Aiurri'rt  iba  nrtt  year,  and  waa  rlorlod  ]  rrifcaiar  oa* 

fuladalpbt*  Mo.lir-,1   follfgv.       He    >u  elrftad  to  Ooa^r—I    la 

fcUrjti.ni  of  Imlrprnilinico.      Aa   «ir.fon-(»m7»!,    awl  latar 

I   attrndn!    lha   miamla-l   in   (ll-   lialllra  of   1T77,  and  ilnriBf 

fuur  ■tvrrn  ruiniaatlla  'm  (he  Arlirlca  of  ConfmleratHiD.     Ita 

rliairin  ]~«,  nn-l  brld  it  fur  twenty  nil.--  ink.     Ha  wan 

|      i  Callcga  -iT-i.1  lha  rtuladelplHa  Dkprmar--,  and  waa  tarenry 

I jhli.linwnt  of  far  r»l)r|-e  of  pbytfriaru  and  pubtie  arhwda.     Da 

rcau-M  Inil  ratified  the  Cm  iti  ration  In  I7WT,  and  lha  iianata- 

■  rotiatifniina.     tin  MM  rario-4a  rhaira  In  taw  Ffciladplahia 

•ti,i«!ri-.t  rfrll-Di  wrrirjt  iluriop;  the  yvlUw-forer  «pUaado  ai* 

bUdaOlh  I.-  »i.  trr-^uirr  of  tba  laitnl  KUtra  MiaL  1I«  waa 
nlaratiaa  ti  and  *■  iruuitx  auc Latin,  ami  gava  a  paat  Imyalaa 
Ibia  awulry  lib  jra<a  hiia  tb>  dc-crw  of  u_  O.  la  WIX  IW 
a-llaal  awl  |4uloa---»bi£al  irMttaat  and  adltod  amtal  atadtoal 
•  tlacyclopcdia. ; 
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the  college.  The  principal  of  the  academy  was  admitted  to  be  a  memi>er 
of  the  college  faculty,  and  until  18G0  the  histories  of  the  two  institutions 
were  interwoveu  with  each  other. 

THE  STATrS  IN  1S43. 

The  condition  of  Newark  Academy  in  1843  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows: 

1  The  faculty  included  William  S.  Graham,  A.  M.,  principal  and  teacher 
of  languages;  William  W.  Ferris,  A.  M.,  teacher  of  mathematics;  L.  W. 
Mason,  teacher  of  English  and  music;  James  S.  Bell,  M.  D.,  teacher 
of  modern  languages;  William  Silver,  writing  master. 

There  were  82  pupils  enrolled  in  1842-43.  In  1841  a  new  building 
was  erected  and  in  1842  another, "  gi  ving" — I  quote  from  the  catalogue — 
"to  Newark  Academy  facilities  for  private  study  and  comfortable  ac- 
commodation of  students  fully  equal  to  those  afforded  by  many  of  our 
colleges."  "The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  various  brauches  of 
a  substantial  education  as  well  as  the  usual  preparation  for  college." 
It  was  stated  that  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  academical  year, 
to  those  not  studying  modern  languages,  did  not  exceed  $130;  to  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  the  limit  of  necessary  expenses  was  $100.  A 
tuition  fee  of  $20  per  annum  was  required  from  those  who  boarded  out 
of  the  academy. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  school  for  girls,  known  as  the  Newark 
Female  Seminary,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  D.  Ball,  A.  M. 

THE   SEPARATION  FROM   DELAWARE   COLLEGE. 

On  May  4,  1860,  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College  deeded  back  to  the 
trustees  of  Newark  Academy  the  property  conveyed  to  them  in  1847r 
and  by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  by  an  act*  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, passed  at  Dover,  January  27,  1835,  the  only  surviving  trustees  of 
the  old  board,  Willard  Hall  and  William  T.  Bead,  in  the  same  year 
elected  the  following  gentlemen  trustees:  John  W.  Evans,  Rathmel 
Wilson,  James  II.  Kay,  George  G.  Kerr,  Walter  E.  Turner,  William 
Reynolds,  Edward  R.  Wilson,  David  J.  Murphy,  George  G.  Evans,  and 
Charles  W.  Blandy. 

E.  D.  Porter  was  elected  principal  of  the  institution  and  conducted 
it  for  several  years  with  varying  success,  but  with  a  fair  number  of 
students  during  the  most  of  the  ]>eriod. 


»  Cataloguo  of  1843. 

*  By  tho  provisions  of  this  act  the  trustor*  wero  empowered  to  sell  the  building 
and  land  and  to  turn  the  money  derived  there  from  over  to  tho  "  Trustees  of  Newark 
College,"  provided  that  tho  principal  aud  tho  property  remained  intact.  Tho  trus- 
tee* wen  given  tho  power  to  remime  their  function*  and  wore  required  to  reinstate 
tho  academy  whenever  tho  trustees  of  the  college  ceased  to  maintain  an  academic 
department  in  tho  college 
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liuu.ih  Chamberlain  became  pi incipal  anil  girls  were 

Sbe  iran  an  earnest  and  conscientious  teacher. 
Jr..!!   succeeded  Mi  a  rii. iu:i n'r  liiiti  in  1877  and  upon 
I  his  term  of  office  in  llxSi  placed  tlio  school  Into  (he 
.  Itutlb,  PH.  I'. 

pnnff"H*Ai.sniP  op  albebt  n.  p-ai-ii. 

klit  to  hi*  new  posit ion  not  only  n  natural  fitness  for 
|ii  acadt'inic  work,  but  also  ti  ripo  experience  in  tbe 
mt  Pennsylvania.  Ho  at  once  gave  to  it  a  normal 
iiiiu'.-  tho  institution  tin-  "Academy  of  Newark  and 
J  School  ■  and  providing  courses  for  the  especial  beo- 
Iged  or  desiring  to  engage  in  public-school  teaching 

statement  compiled  from  the  catalogue  of  1889  shows 
It  ion  of  tbe  school: 

J"  study  aro  offered,  tho  literary  and  the  normal,  enelT 
I  two  years  for  completion.  In  the  first  course  sta- 
ll for  the  sophomore  year,  scientific,  or  Lnttn-scJcnttDo 
,  while  the  graduates  of  the  normal  coarse  complete 
I  for  a  first-grade  public-school  certiflcato  in  Dela- 
Idition  of  school  management,  methods  of  teaching, 
T,  bookkeeping,  vocal  music,  physiology,  civil  govern- 
i  English  classics.  Those  who  desire  may  continue 
mU  iitiri-rl  (ourHc,  which  prepares  ntudenta  for  the 
H  r  ■  lit-  or  I.atin-Kcicntific  couriw  of  college. 
Insists  of  Albert  N.  llimb,  a.  m..  pu.  v.,  principal, 
Ihulogy,  and  Kuglish;  .1.  Harvey  W  hilemao,  ».  (U, 
Tural  science, and  language*;  M.  L.  Horn,  a.m.,  math- 
Iclence.  and  languages;  Gertrude  M.  Hridgman,  a. «.f 
Irnr  mid  English;  Lucy  K.  Corson,  M.  B.,  EngUah; 
lie:  Httftka  Chain  bcrluiu,  painting,  drawing,  crayon. 

I  pupils  in  attendance  in  1888-89,  of  whom  64  were 
ales.  Some  of  these  were  from  Maryland  and  1'cnn- 
lis  a  primary  department  and  studeula  of  any  age 
liy  scholars  are  charged  81  a  week  and  Uarding  stn- 
idudes  tuition,  l«ojird,  room,  heat,  and  light, 
fteir  owu  school  materials  and  text-books,  excepting 
,  arithiuetic,  aud  spelling,  which  arc  free, 

■litr  hi  the  In. lory  of  IWlimTB  College. 

Ration  of  llr.  tUuti  »oJ  thr  rlcrtloa.  In  Ibo  ■ 
lwribU'ixWnt  of  pulilkr  «-!.<kjU  hi  Krnt  l'««ntj.  to  m 
Urnb  itid  balLllt.f*  !■  numitod  at  115,000.     §*•  Report  of  tfe* 
utioD  tor  l3W-t»,  Vul.  ll,  I0U. 
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LIST   OF  PRINCIPALS. 

Tlio  following  is  a  list  (complete,  it  is  believed)  of  the  principals 
from  the  opening'  of  the  school  in  New  London  in  1741  until 
the  present  time:  Francis  Alison,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Alexander  McDowell, 
Mr.  William  Thompson,  Mr.  Johnstone,  Rev.  John  Waugh,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis nindman,  Rev.  A.  K.  Russell,  Mr.  Thomas  Madden,  Mr.  N.  Z. 
Graves,  Prof.  William  S.  F.  Graham,  Mr.  Wr.  W.  Ferris,  Rev.  Matthew 
Meigs,  Mr.  J.  W.  Weston,  Rev.  Whitman  Peck,  Prof.  E.  D.  Porter, 
Miss  Hannah  Chamberlain,  Joseph  L.  Polk,  Albert  N.  Raub,  PH.  D., 
and  L,  Irving  Ilandy. 

PUPILS  WHO   BECAME  FAMOUS. 

More  than  five  thousand  boys,  many  of  whom  won  national  reputa- 
tions, have  been  students  at  Newark  Academy.  Among  them  were  the 
following: 

Dr.  David  Ramsey,  the  historiau;  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  already 
described  in  this  chapter;  Capt.  Robert  Kirk  wood,  the  Revolutionary 
hero  of  Delaware ;  George  Duflield,  D. D.,  associate  chaplain  of  Congress 
with  Bishop  White;  Alexander  McWhorter,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian clergyman;  Edward  Miller,  M.  D.,  brother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  an  eminent  physician  and  professor  of  practice  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  New  York ;  Thomas  Clayton,  the  first  chief  justice  of 
Delaware,  and  the  successor  of  John  M.  Clayton  in  the  United  States 
Senate  (1837-' 18);  Dr.  Allen  McLane,  a  prominent  physician,  and  the 
brother  of  lion.  Louis  McLane;  David  Davis,  acting  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  duriug  the  Arthur  administration;  Dr.  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  the  great  surgeon;  George  Alfred  Townsend,  the  novelist  and 
well-known  "Gathr  of  journalism;  Andrew  C.  Gray,  esq.,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  his  day,  and  father  of  George  Gray,  United  States 
Senator  from  Delaware  at  the  present  time;  John  W.  Houston,  ex-mem- 
ber of  Congress,  associate  judge  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  com- 
piler of  the  well  known  "  Houston's  Reports.*' 

Almost  every  old  family  on  the  Peninsula  has  at  some  time  patronized 
the  academy,  and  occasionally  three  successive  generations  from  the 
same  family  appear  in  the  catalogues.  Bayard,  Clayton,  Rodney, 
McKean,  Harrington,  McLane,  Read,  Higgius,  Gray,  Sproance,  Black, 
Causey,  Pearce,  Groome,  Constable,  Grayson,  Purnell,  Wooten, 
Whiteley — all  these  well-known  family  names  are  enrolled  on  the  scroll 
of  this  venerable  institution.1 

1  Xewurk,  Dolawnrv,  Pout  aotl  Present,  39. 
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[  : .KUE   OK   WILMINGTON. 

t.i'  Wilmington,  established  about  17C  w  an  renind- 
■  h.im]  i.<  the  "College  of  Wilmington,"  TbeStatr, 
intln.nz.il  u  lottery  to  raise  910,000  for  its  tine.  It 
Bwevcr.  tli:it  the  college,  was  ever  fully  orgMfMol  or 
liteted  tlic  course.     Tlio  building  was  torn  tloiru  in 


■X.     tAItY  8    t'OLLKUE. 

i .  .    iiiblislieil  in  Wilmington  by  Itev.  Patrick 

i  Catholic  Church.     Father  Beilly  *,i*  a  mini  of 

•nls  and  excellent  character,  and  whatever  mo- 

fl  i-.i-il  was  largely  due  to  his  intelligent  adiulntatrn- 

ln  1>11  he  opened  a  school  fur  boys,  which,  wm 

li-rlcd  Into  a  college  by  a  charter  from  the  Icgialatnre 

ping  apod  it  full  power  to  confer  scholastic  degree*. 

whoso   plriuie  appears  on  the  nest   page,  w as  at 

c  of  the  mil ill  one  previously  used,  and  the  college 

■tnOents. 

[In  I8S0)  were  William  M.raulley,  of  Wilmlog- 

nfSew  Orleans;  Kdward  Kidgely,  of  Dover, and 

.     i  i    [Stui  w.i*  a-!  follows:  Rev.  P.  Iteilly,  preai. 

i  i    lout  language*;  Uev.  M.  Healy,  professor  of 

K.  Paiilin.  a.  ■»!..  professor  of  French  and 

M.  l!ei!ly,  profes-or  of  drawing;   Angeto  F.  Dos 

f  Basic;    I.in.s  II.  Leddy,  James  MeCabe,  Bernard 

ran,  Bs-istuut  instructors  iii  KnglUh  and  math- 

Modem*  enrolled  in  l&iP-'Gu  was  9.1.    These 
Stale-  and  ciiiintries  as  follows:   Delaware,  41 ; 

..j  uf  lVl!i.u;i.;l..li,  ]i.  15  j  JjbioI   D,  la  wire,  IV,  40S. 
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Pennsylvania,  16;  New  Jersey,  12;  Georgia,  G;  South  Carolina,  4;  Cuba, 
4 ;  Costa  liica,  3 ;  New  York,  3 ;  Virginia,  2 ;  Maryland,  1 ;  Mississippi,  1  . 

Less  stress  was  laid  upon  Latin  and  Greek  than  upon  the  sciences 
and  courses  preparatory  to  a  commercial  lire.  The  catalogue  of  I860 
announces  that  "  unless  at  the  request  of  parents  aud  guardians  they 
(Latin  and  Greek)  are  not  iusisted  upon  generally.  Particular  and 
especial  care  is  taken  to  impart  a  sound  English  education,  and  all 
means  are  employed  to  qualify  students  as  thoroughly  aud  in  as  short 
time  as  possible  for  entering  the  counting  house  aud  undertaking  the 
usual  pursuits  of  a  mercantile  life.  Mathematics,  bookkeeping,  English 
literature,  elocution,  penmanship,  geography  and  history,  and  the 
modern  languages  are  always  made  the  particular  objects  of  constant 
and  careful  attention.7'  Music  was  so  i>opular  that  a  college  band  was 
organized. 

Students  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  collegiate  bounds  unaccom- 
panied by  one  of  the  prefects.  Hut  opportunity  for  "healthful  relaxa- 
tion and  amusement79  was  afforded  by  a  convenient  playground,  two 
ball  alleys,  two  ten  pin  alleys,  a  field  for  cricket,  shinny,  and  foot  ball, 
aud  a  gymnasium,  '•  with  all  the  latest,  most  interesting,  and  safest 
improvements/'  The  close  proximity  to  the  famous  Brandy  wine  af- 
forded the  students  "  bathing  in  summer,  skating  iu  winter,  and  pleas- 
ant walking  at  all  seasons."  The  use  of  tobacco  was  prohibited.  "  No 
inveterate  smoker  or  tobacco-chewcr  will  bo  permitted  to  enter  the 
college  as  a  student/1  The  charge  for  board  and  room  iu  the  college 
dormitory,  tuition,  etc.,  was  $150  per  anuum.  The  scholastic  year 
begun  about  September  1  and  closed  about  the  last  of  Jaue. 

Students  were  encouraged  to  study  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  prizes. 
In  1804)  premiums  were  distributed  for  excellence  in  rhetoric,  drawing, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek,  natural  philosophy,  geometry, 
algebra,  history,  Christian  doctrine,  music,  and  the  primary  studies. 

The  Civil  War  cut  oft' southern  patronage  so  that  there  were  in  1868 
but  10  students  in  attendance.1  The  same  year  the  college  was  closed, 
the  building  was  sold  to  a  syndicate,  and  in  1875  demolished.  Thus 
ends  the  history  of  the  first  and  only  Human  Catholic  college  iu  Dela- 
ware. 

WESLEY  AN   FEMALE  COLLEGE.1 

The  Wesleyau  Female  College,  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  in,tho 
land  for  the  higher  education  of  women,  was  established  in  1837.  Kev. 
Solomon  Prettyman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  had  for  several 
years  been  conducting  at  Seaford  a  nourishing  female  seminary,  which, 
in  1S37,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Wilmington.  The  Wesleyau 
Female  Seminary  was  opened  on  Market  street  with  thirty  pupils  in 

1  Hamnnl'n  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  xviu,  1869,  p.  305. 

*  Tim  writer  i*  indobted  to  MiM.RittliAiiua  Day,  Dover,  Del.,  a  graduate  of  the  col- 
lage, for  manjr  of  tho  fact* contained  in  thta  sketch. 
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ki--*  it  was  removed  to  a  larger  building  at  Ninth  and 

l'l  in  tin-  following  year  a  targe  building,  especially 

I  purposes  was  erected  on  French  street  above  Sixth. 

flool  wok  i  bartered  under  the  name  of  tbe  Wesleyan 

j  Iustihitt'  and  started  in  its  new  quarters  with  125 

lli'iit-i  published  the  Female  Student  and    Yoang 

If. .  :n  1344  to  1*17.     During  tbe  next  tbree  years  the 

lrosjHT,  and  in  1S5I  tlie  control  passed  from  tbe  Bev. 

nil  into  Ute  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  representing 

Tscopal  ( 'l.urob.   January  IT,  1855,  a  new  charter  was 

V  to  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  the  power  to  con- 

nduatr.-t  and  securing  to  the  Philadelphia  conference 

fepUcoiiil  Otiurcb  a  representation  of  six  members  in 

1  Tim  college  then  took  a  new  lease  of  life,  and 

[  lln-  year  257  students  were  enrolled.    The  majority 

i  Delaware  and  Maryland,  but  a  large  number  also 

v  i[ii;i,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  and  moredis- 

UUUlSM  of  study  were  provided,  tlie  English  and  the 

Jt'iiiliuj;  orei'  a  period  of  three  years,  and  divided  into 

jhi.-tii.f.-.  junior,  and  senior.    The  degree  of  B.  A.  wu 

e  who  com  [lifted  both  courses,  while  those  who  com- 

|ii  course  alone  received  the  degree  of  mistress  of 

I  erected  on  Sixth  street  nnder  the  direction  of  Wil- 

|f  the  trn*tees,nl  a  cost  of  $13,000.    The  college  was 

■years,  but  about  eighteen  years  ago  began  to 

Iptttmnit^o.     In  issa  the  property  was  purchased  by 

|d  a  DM  rhartcr  was  obtained  under  the  name  of  tbe 

.\ii  effort  was  made  to  resuscitate  it  free  from  sec- 

»  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  bnt  in 

wen-  Dually  closed  in  18*5.     The  building  is  now 

I    n  ennpli'te  list   of  the  presidents:   lie  v.  Solomon 

1837-1&M;  T.   E.  Sudler,  A.  M.,  1851-1852;  Rev. 

>..  1433-1857 ;  Kcv.  Lafayette  O.  Loomis,  A.  m.,  m. 

John   Wilson.  A.  M.,  1858-1878;    Kcv.  James  M. 

i7B-l£*2;  llcv.  John  Wilson,  A.  M.,  I8S2-1S85. 

It.— Three  literary  societies  were  in  o|ieration  during 

l/iod  of  the  history  of  tin-  institution:  the  I.  B.  1.8. 

I        Minerva  in  lstW.and  tin-  Browning  in  1872.     All 

nt.  well  furnished   rooms,  and  libraries,  and  were  a 

■ctinj  nature  of  llie  college  life. 

list  of  aliuuu.i-  i-  both  long  and  honorable.     They  are 

1  t;lobc     Many  of  tin  lit  have  done  excellent  work  as 

i  Hum  Waiigh,  the  one  a  graduate  of  1855,  the 

|  (he  early  missionaries  to  China  and  ostab- 

[  i'  school— Waugu  Seminary— at  fwacXiaw ,  Gain*. 
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WILMINGTON  COMMEECIAL  COLLEGE. 

The  only  business  college  in  the  State  was  opened  by  the  present 
principal,  H.  S.  Goldey,  in  1887,  since  which  time  it  has  grown  rapidly. 
In  1888-89,  207  students  were  enrolled.  Mr.  Goldey  is  an  experienced 
accountant  and  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  work.  He  is  assisted 
by  nine  instructors.  The  college  is  favorably  situated  in  Institute  build- 
ing, northwest  corner  Eighth  and  Market  streets,  Wilmington.  The 
full  commercial  course  embraces  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  busi- 
ness customs,  business  practice,  bunking,  expert  accounting,  correspon- 
dence, commercial  law,  business  ethics,  political  economy,  business 
penmanship,  lettering  and  box-marking,  business  arithmetic,  practical 
grammar,  rapid  calculations,  practical  spelling,  and  commercial  terms. 
In  addition  special  courses  are  offered  in  phonography  and  typewriting. 

The  instruction  is  mainly  individual  and  the  time  required  to  complete 
the  course  depends  therefore  upon  the  student.  "  The  shortest  time  yet 
made  in  completing  the  full  course  was  six  months."  The  college  is 
open  from  the  1st  of  September  until  the  last  of  June  and  furnishes  a  day 
session  of  ten  months  and  an  evening  session  of  six  months.  For  the  full 
course  of  ten  months  a  tuition  fee  of  880  is  required,  but  students  who 
attend  a  shorter  period  are  charged  pro  rata.  The  school  has  already 
won  a  good  name  in  the  State. 


G1TAPTKR  IX 
Delaware:  college. 
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nf  higher  education  in  Delaware  is  deeply  tinted 

in.    Tin'  luiud  reverts  to  that  meeting  of  the  Lewes 

.I  which  tlio  memorial  to  tlio  Philadelphia  synod 

lii.  ii  ii  I.'  ives  the  State  to  seek  at  Now  London,  Pa», 

1  farmiu-i  school  of  Frauds  Alison,  the  staunch  Scotch - 

I  to  whom  school  seemed  as  necessary  to  the  church 

o  blacksmith.    Thome  it  follows  tbo  current  of 

i  Its  Mow  ami  sinuous  winding  towards  Newark, 

It-mii:  banks,  it  seeks  a  broader  channel  in  Dela- 

B  InfloMre  of  Dr.  Alison  was  supplemented  and  en- 

Mora  <>f  t  hat  (lay  who  could  not  endure  that  their 

lea  tlio  fin- 1  to  adopt  t lie  Constitution,  and  among  the 

of  self-government,  should  lag  behind  her  sisters  in 

tliOcbiaT  ornament  and  the  safeguard  of  a  nation — 

llesjnen  of  Delaware  during  the  early  part  of  the 

U  usually  men  of  scholarly  instincts,  many  of  them 

latluiioin  ills,  and  graduates  of  Vale,  Princeton,  and 

■atiia.  wire  by   no  means   rare.    Classical 

I.  u.'Ij  good  repute  that  but  few  of  the  shining  legal 

i:  to  tie-  Greek  and  the  Latin  tongues. 

Iieerniiig  the  future  of  classical  scholarship 

I        »t  bo  denied  that  the  division  of  lalxir,  which  is 

L'  upon  the  di-maiii  nf  law.  is  accompanied  by  adeca- 

r.-hip  among  lawyers.     Whether  the  so-called 

ich  has  Infii  substituted  for  it.  imssesses  all  the 

amor  >-■  a  qn  -lion  presented  for  solution  to  the 

i    wen  iiiiw  dillieult  to  decide  whether  the  man 

i  the  nrie  I'niitiue  of  raising  a  sledge  hammer  and 

renter  danger  of  mental  atrophy  than  he  who  cranes 

■  hi*  ejrflh  I'T  eight  or  ten  hours  daily,  year  in  and 

g  niutlj  records — to  such  au  extent  has  the  division 
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of  labor  gone  in  the  large  law  firms  of  our  great  cities.  Whether  the. 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  term  "the  learned  profession,"  as  applied 
to  law,  will  be  a  travesty  upon  justice  is  not  for  us  to  say  as  yet,  but  it  is 
at  least  apparent  that  there  is  relatively  a  marked  increase,  not  merely 
in  the  number  of  those  who  have  never  reached  an  advanced  degree  of 
proJiciency,  but  of  those  also  who  have  scarcely  "bathed  their  lips  in 
the  fountain"  of  classical  learning.  We  have  it,  moreover,  on  no  less 
authority  than  that  of  Mr.  Jame3  Bryce,  the  distinguished  author  of 
"The  American  Commonwealth,"  that  "some  judicious  American  ob- 
servers hold  that  the  last  thirty  years  have  witnessed  a  certain  deca- 
deiiee  in  the  bar  of  the  greater  cities."1 

The  work  done  by  some  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century  was  hardly  inferior  in  character  to  that 
of  the  best  colleges  of  the  land,  and  it  was  possible,  if  wo  may  trust 
common  rei>ort?  for  a  young  man  to  go  out  from  the  academy  at  Dover, 
with  as  complete  and  thorough  a  classical  and  mathematical  training 
as  that  possessed  by  the  average  college  graduate  of  that  day. 

Tie  Mi-Kcans,  Heads,  McLanes,  Claytons,  Bayards,  Kidgelys,  and 
numerous  other  families  of  the  State  placed  upon  law  and  statesman- 
ship a  stamp  of  classical  learning  which  lost  none  of  its  force  under 
their  immediate  successors.  The  youth  of  that  day  who  aspired  to  a 
study  of  Blaekstono  before  he  had  read  his  Virgil  and  his  Homer  was 
an  object  of  either  contempt  or  pity  to  the  profession.  At  the  paternal 
knee  the  scion  of  the  stork  drank  in  with  eager  ears  the  story  of  the 
Saek  of  Troy  and  the  Wrath  of  Achilles  almost  as  early  in  life  as  Lit- 
tle lied  Riding-Hood  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  which  fell  from  the 
mother's  lips. 

An  anecdote  concerning  Charles  G.  Ridgely,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising young  men — he  died  before  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  year — 
the  State  has  ever  produced,  illustrates  the  love  of  classical  learning 
which  was  then  universally  prevalent.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Mooro  Ridgely,  was  serving  his  State  in  Congress  at  Washington  when 
he  addressed  to  his  son  Charles,  who  had  then  just  turned  his  eighth 
year,  the  following  letter  which  at  once  displays  the  beautiful  moral 
character  of  both  father  and  son  and  the  astonishing  precocity  of  the 
boy: 

Washington,  29th  November,  18 IS. 

My  Dear  CfiAKLKs:  Having  ju«t  finished  along  letter  to  your  mother,  I  now  sit 
down,  Although  it  in  lato  in  the  afternoon,  to  answer  your  favor  of  tho  22(1  of  this 
mouth,  which,  with  pleasure,  I  received  and  read  on  Thursday  last. 

I  urn  highly  p  leaned  that  you  lead  in  "  Homer's  I  Hi  ad*'  every  day  and  hope  that 
yon  will  continue  to  admire  it  more.  and  more.  It  is  a  beautiful  poem,  and  the  uioro 
it  in  read  nnd  understood  the  more  it  will  he  admired  l>y  every  person.  Iu  truth, 
D)  pcraou  of  auy  t**to  can  read  it  hut  with  delight.  I  trust  that  by  this  time,  too, 
you  have  made  yourself  arqtiaiuted  with  tho  history  of  tho  life  of  Homer,  who 
has  been  justly  called  tho  Prince  of  Poet*.     No  doubt  you  have  felt  great  desire  to 

1  Bryce*s  American  Commonwealth,  Vo\.  \\,t£fe. 
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|  Ufa  ami  clwraHrr  of  *o  fvuon*  m  man.  If  yon  Lute  not  read 
I  •hMrl)  of  It  In  "  l.Rinprlem'a  I  >»■ 1 imiury,"  ami  It  tan,  I  tup*, 
111  yon  wIifto  yuii  inny  Jind  lit*  Ufa  to  ludiiro  you  to  trad  il. 
>  wiih  yon  for  Improvement.  You  ahould  nr<|  u ira 
■  l.iii* intf  early  in  iii'n      If  you  aro  Mw  at  a  lu«t  In  understand 

;r  mother,  and  never  rest  till  yon  do  nnderrtaud  it. 

I  1,..[„.,  t.i  rr.-id  niiry  day  in  tbo  Dlldr;  that  Ik  a  Wik  tliatyoa 

It  contain*   thn  moat   Inter  satin*-  of  lii ■  tori ea,  tbo  bMl 

ml    the  only  gnlds  to  cterlaatttig    happim-a*.     It  teaclim  * 

of  the  wurld  ;  it  teaolira  your  duly  to  Jour  Uod,  your 

and  ji'ur  neighbor*.     You  will  therefore,  I  Imps,  not  (ail  to 

ujonr  onik-mlnnding  ripom,  make  yuureelf  matter  of  II, 

11  rjin  make  lilmirlf  mulfr  of  It. 

r  from  yonr  mother,  In  or  try  Utter,  Hint  yon  are  a  good 
it  mo  to  mile  li  pleasure  aa  fur  y»a  to  cuntlnua  ao,  and  aa  yon 

Lily  and  li  II  ma  all  Uio  liowa  uf  Dover.     !■  any  word  In  tliia 

|tiniiatc  father, 

II.  H.   BlTMlKLT.' 

Bicl.itf  that  Charles  had  already  discovered  tbo  mis- 
Bili.it  his  father  received  mi  early  not  ideation  of  the 

i  lm>  C  haHe*  graduated  with  high  hoiiora  nt  col- 
ft'i'1%1  Point.  Tin-  following  indicates  how  thoroughly 
Ibis  classical  studies.  Jo  1834,  when  (J  baric*  G. 
ly  years  of  age.  Gen.  Lafayette  visiter!  West  Toint. 
in  heDOT  Of  the  distinguished  Frcnchoian,  young 
etedly  called  iijkiii  to  propose  a  toast.  On  his  feet 
liar  cadet  offered,  -Tin-  survivors  of  the  AmeHaui 
jnantrtin  gurgiti  nuto,'*  the  beauty  nnd  approprlete- 
flical  allusion  evoked  from  the  assembled  guests  long- 
y  mid  fnuii  Hi"  press  universal  commendation. 

lets,  WbfhW  education  had  been  Secured  at  the  best 
lime  to  Dctatrarfl  in  response  to  tempting  offers  from 
i  unit  1'iotn  parent*,  whose  financial  resources  pcr- 
;age  private  tut'.rs  for  their  boys,  prepared  sludeuts 
•«.  Thh  contributed  somewhat  towtird*  bringing 
In-  necessity  of  having  a  college  within  their  ova 
i  bildren  might  be  educated  under  their  owd  vine 

IpartsI  the  way  for  the  formulation  of  definite  phut* 

i  college.' 


,  il."  ininM"  •■(  lb-  iM-mol  of  Inulra*  awl  I  La  faculty, 
Wat  ban  thmoffc  ili»  MWrtat)  «f  n<nr««  II.  Evas*,  eau.,  aaaw 
kum*  uf  lutunsallvn  cuunmliitf  Ddawara  CaUaf*. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF  DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 

Numerous  appeals  were  made  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  various 
sessions  to  establish  a  college,  but  nothing  of  importance  was  done 
until  January  15,  1818,  when  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  the  trustees 
of  Newark  Academy  to  raise  $50,000  by  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  and  establishing  a  college  in  Newark.1 

The  following-named  gentlemen,  then  trustees  of  the  academy,  were 
appointed  to  manage  the  lottery:  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Read,  the  Rev. 
James  M'Grau,  the  Rev.  John  Burton,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bell,  Dr. 
George  Monro,  George  Gillespie,  Walter  Finney,  William  Cooch, 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  Andrew  Gray,  Joseph  Downing,  and  James  R. 
Black. 

The  money  raised  by  the  lottery  was  to  bo  applied  to  the  erection  of 
the  college,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the  endowment  thereof.  The 
following  was  the  mode  of  operation : 

The  managers  were  to  proceed  to  the  drawing  and  completion  of 
the  lottery  either  by  classes  or  otherwise.  The  prizes  were  to  be  paid 
within  one  year  after  the  class  to  which  they  belonged  had  finished  draw- 
ing, subject,  however,  to  a  deduction  of  15  per  centum.  If  any  prize 
was  not  demanded,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
lottery  was  instituted;  provided  that  notice  of  the  fortunate  numbers 
had  been  given  in  the  press  of  the  State  and  of  the  neighboring  cities, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  managers  were  allowed  to  sell  the 
scheme  of  the  lottery  or  employ  agents  to  sell  some  or  all  of  the  tickets, 
provided  security  was  given.  If  the  tickets  were  not  sold  within  five 
years  the  managers  were  under  obligations  to  return  the  sums  paid  for 
the  tickets. 

In  1821  the  college  was  granted  the  proceeds  of  certain  taxes  on 
stage  lines  and  on  steamboats  plying  between  Philadelphia  and  points 
on  the  Delaware.  The  tax  on  stage  lines  was  fixed  at  8  per  cent  on 
fares  received  from  persons  above  14  years  of  age  and  4  per  cent 
from  those  between  4  and  14.  Each  steamboat  was  taxed  25  cents  for 
each  passenger  over  14,  and  12A  cents  for  every  one  between  4  and  14.8 

It  was  ordered  in  1824  that  the  money  raised  by  the  above  devices 
should  be  invested  in  some  productive  stock,  which,  with  the  dividends 
on  it  and  further  donations,  should  form  the  "college  fund,"3 

The  act  of  1818  was  supplemented  in  1825  by  an  act  limiting  the  sum 
to  be  raised  by  lottery  to  $50,000. 

February  11,  1835,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  col- 
lege. According  to  it  the  lottery  scheme  might  bo  employed  in  raising 
8100,000  to  be  applied  as  follows:  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  to  go  to  the 
college,  $25,000  was  to  l>e  applied  to  the  "  fund  for  establishing  schools 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,"  and  $25,000  was  for  the  use  of  the  State.4 


» Law*  of  Delaware,  v,  278.  •  JWd.,  380. 

•  Ibid.,  vi,  61,  205.,  *  1WAM  N\u,*Si. 
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litth  ;i  college  by  itieuus  of  a  lottery  were  snp- 
time  to  time  by  acts  in  which  the  lottery  scheme  was 

In  UH  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  "toestab- 
;'i.   w  'ape  of  Newark  or  its  vicinity  for  the  education 

■  Knglinh,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  besides  arts  a 

til  Unit  the  institution  should  bear  the  name  of  "Del- 
nl  tl  at  the  board  of  trustees  should  consist  of  not 
:i  <  mUth,  to  be  n]i]>ointed  by  the  general  assembly.1 
k  >   lllegc  "  was  established  under  a  charter  granted 
■ad  buildings  were  at  once  erected.' 


.ivi.;.n-  of  the  charter  granted  by  the  act  of  February 
s  folluws: 

a' u A.  tl.-.,  Thai  a  college  for  inntnirting  ntndmts  In  laDguagaa, 

.iv i  r  to  confer  drgrxcH,  shall  t>n  established  at  Newark,  in 

-  Newark  C.IIeg..."    There  -hull  Lea  board  of  tt 

'■:.:"'!■«  morn  tli.-m  thirty-three  member*;  there  shall  be  iCm- 

:il  of  tlm  le.icii.-m  whom  tlm  board  of  trustee*  shall  fro* 

uitior  of  tbo  faculty  ahall  b*  a 

ebsll  choose  by  ballot  from  their  own  member*  their 


n-n  were  appointed  trustees:  Thomas  Clayton,  WUt- 
ihirnwn,  Havi.1  Hazard,  Hev.  E.  W.  Gilbert,  8am- 
hit.iv.tir..rf;rrialt,.lo.'u'i)bChan]t.prlai 
ii  M.  Clayton.  Jimeph  <;.  Oliver,  John  (.'.  U rooms, 
S.  W.  I'r.Mmau.  William  Hi-tccr,  William  D. 
■.  >1.  Lane.  K.-v,  J.wc]ili  Magraw,  Hev.  Hubert  Or*. 
i  II.  lizard.  Ilenjaiuin  C.  Howard,  Samuel  UcKtu, 
i,  Allan  Thuniinon,  anil  Jam.-i.  I'..«ilh. 
iti-Jii  «ns  limited  to  fcJO.noo  yearly.  Tho  char- 
I  0.11I.I  !«■  revoked  ut  the  will  of  the  general 


mi  ■: 

;   - 
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Ono  of  the  most  notable  features  of  this  document  under  which  the 
college  was  opened  was  the  nomination  for  trustees  of  men  prominent 
in  State  circles  and  well  known  abroad.  John  M.  Clayton,  Louis  Mc- 
Laue,  Richard  II.  Bayard,  and  Henry  M.  Bidgely  were  in  their  prime 
and  distinguished  in  national  councils. 

THE   COLLEGE   ORGANIZED. 

Pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  charter,  Willard  ITall  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees  at  Newark,  April  1, 1833,  and  an  organization  was 
effected  by  the  appointment  of  Willard  Hall  to  be  chairman  and  James 
B.  Black  secretary  of  the  board.  At  this  first  meeting  many  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  appointed  trustees  signified  by  letter  that 
they  would  not  accept  the  position,  but  there  was  nevertheless  a  con- 
siderable number  present.  After  the  election  of  Bev.  E.  W.  Gilbert 
permanent  president  of  the  board  the  trustees  adjourned. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  1833  the  main  portion  of  the  present 
structure  was  completed  and  arrangements  were  made  to  open  the  col- 
lege for  the  reception  of  students. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  buildings  were  not  constructed  with  more 
regard  to  architectural  effect  as  well  as  comfort.  A  u  Friend  to  Edu- 
cation,"  in  a  letter  tii  the  Delaware  Gazette  in  1847,  thus  describes 
them :  "  The  collego  buildings  at  Newark — they  are  like  self  righteous- 
ness, the  more  you  have  of  them  the  worse  you  are — the  architecture 
of  which  is  about  as  easy  to  describe,  according  to  the  five  modes, 
either  collectively  or  separately,  as  if  the  building  materials,  fifteeu 
years  ago,  had  been  blown  together  in  a  storm." 

PLAN   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

September  13, 1833,  the  board  of  trustees  met  and  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing plan  of  instruction  and  government: 

Two  courses  of  instruction  won*  offered :  L  The  academic  course.  II. 
The  collegiate  course.  1.  The  academic  course  was  actually  equivalent 
to  the  coursos  offered  by  the  Newark  Academy,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  absorbed  by  the  collego.  The  courso  was  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  those  students  who  wished  instruction  in  Euglish  grammar, 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  all  other  branches  taught 
in  academies,  aud  any  branch  of  literature  and  science  taught  iu  the  col- 
lege. Thus,  students  in  the  academic  courso  who  did  not  care  to  pur- 
sue a  complete  collegiate  course  might  have  the  advantage  of  instruc- 
tion by  the  college  professors  and  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

II.  The  collegiate  course  consisted  of  four  classes — freshman,  sopho- 
more, junior,  senior.  The  admission  of  any  applicant  into  the  freshman 
class  was  to  be  determined  by  examination. 

We  quote  from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting — 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  collego  shall  embrace  tho  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
Spanish  language*,  mathematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  an  1  other 
branches  of  natural  philosophy,  geography,  history,  and  belles-lettres.    The  portion- 
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■o  judiciously  determined  without  consnltttlcn  with 

also  tho  text -books  shonld  be  selected.     Bat  PsJej's 

Ifiu-cH  of  Christnnity  shall  be  text-books',  unless  in  b- 

:  d  by  the  faculty,  with  the  Assent  of  tho  trustee*. 

M-iied  with  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  was  to 

t  hematics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  chemistry, 

Ml  philosophy  j"  thoduty  of  the  other  wasto  give 

.:    Ii,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  and  ancient 

1    |  tcciafa  t  tention  was  to  be  given  to  the  correct 

I  ngungv. 
Ml  " selected  Tor  suitable  qualifications"  could 
j:i,1  each  was  to  receive  a  rooiii  and  board  In  the 
>ne  of  the  teachers  who  had  been  chosen  princi- 
urn  having  bceu  made  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
u  ii-  1..  be  paid  au  annual  salary  of  91,000  and  the 

notation  indicates  the  policy  adopted  in  assigning  to 
[ii  proper  functions: 

ltd  he  iiKlcpcndi'itt  in  his  station,  Acting  on  his  own  lespoosi- 
■li  this  assertion   is  mails  is  deemed  essential  to  the 

■  ■f  lie:  institution*  of  our  Uovenimeut;  it  arise*  from  the  nwt 
■  11    11011  pergonal  confidence  in  the  officer  appointed,  sad 

-      lu  the  case  of  a  teacher,  the  instnaco  of  the  lilf  best 

I  made  for  acquiring  a  library  and  gradually  increas- 
liemi'al  and  other  apparatus.  But  these  matters 
pted  iiTitil  teachers  hud  been  secured,  with  whose 

1 Id  l>c  perfected.     "It  is  deemed  of  the  highest 

1  cb< 'i |w  whose  views  shall  tie  confined  to  and  whose 
11  Lfa"  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  college. 
1 . tii. id  sufficient  to  give  a  view  of  tho  institution 
operations.*1 

Till-:  IIi:sT  FAtTLTY,  1833. 

.  !- 33,  the  trustees  elected  Albert  Smithand  Nathan 
mbipaiii  the  new  institution.     Upon  the  refusal  of 

sept  the  unsought  for  honor,  John  Holmes  Agoew, 
l   Lgnew,  the  famous  surgeon,  was  elected  to  fill 

37, 1831.     1' niler  Mr.  Monroe,  who  vas  chosen  prin- 

*w  the  college  was  to  1*  o|H-ticd. 

«-n  men  to  manage  an  institution  which  proposed 

■  and  enlli-Lriate  work  must  have  been  apparent  to 
|!!n\   ..si-re,  np.ui  the  whole,  men  of  considerable  edn- 

n  having  studied  at  the  best  colleges  in  the  country. 

1  thai  during  this  trying  period  of  educational  in- 

one  man.  at  least,  who  dared  to  declare  that  the 

Irge  at  home,  us  well  us  its  standing  abroad,  depended 
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upon  the  unparsimonious  use  of  funds  in  the  employment  of  instruc- 
tors. Andrew  Gray,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
grandfather  of  the  lion.  George  Gray,  who  now  represents  Delaware 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  made  a  determined  fight  for  the  opening 
of  the  college  under  four  instead  of  two  professors,  on  the  ground  that 
two  were  insufficient  to  do  the  work  anticipated,  and  that  under  such 
a  regime  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  patronage. 

Defeated,  but  undaunted,  he  made  a  final  stand  for  three  professors, 
ami  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point  by  the  close  vote  of  six  to  five.  To 
the  third  professor  was  to  bo  paid  the  unpretentious  salary  of  $500  a 
year.  Mr.  N.  Z.  Graves  was  elected  to  the  newly-created  chair  July  9, 
1834. 

THE  FIRST  TERM,  MAY  8,  TO  SEPTEMBER  24>  1834. 

The  doors  of  the  college  were  thrown  open  to  students  immediately 
after  the  inaugural  exercises  of  May  8,  1834,  and  during  the  first  term 
04  students,  of  whom  42  were  boarders,  were  enrolled.  Alexander  T. 
Gray  was  the  only  student  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  collegiate 
department,  and  he  was  enrolled  as  a  sophomore. 

At  this  time  the  school  year  was  divided  into  a  winter  and  a  summer 
session.  The  winter  session  began  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November 
and  continued  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  April,  when  a  vacation  of 
five  weeks  was  given.  Then  the  summer  term  began,  and  extended  until 
the  third  week  in  September,  so  that  commencement  exercises  were  held 
in  the  autumn  and  diplomas  were  handed  to  happy  seniors  at  the  close 
instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  heated  season.  It  is  needless  to  state 
that  this  plan  was  never  entirely  satisfactory.  The  confinement  indoors 
of  farmers'  sons,  who  were  accustomed  to  an  outdoor  life  in  summer, 
brought  to  many  of  them  a  debilitation  which  prevented  satisfactory 
study.  There  was  moreover  a  greater  tendency  to  infringement  of  rules 
during  the  camp-meeting  season,  when  the  Delaware  youth  was  not  able 
to  withstand  the  blandishments  of  his  best  girl,  who  was  always  on  the 
cami>-groundf  prepared,  as  he  well  knew,  to  win  other  devotees  if  her 
first  choice  failed  to  appear.  Soon  a  general  sentiment  sprang  up  against 
the  scheme,  and  in  18*15  the  system  now  in  vogue  was  adopted,  with  the 
exception  that  the  fall  term  began  early  enough  to  give  eighteen  weeks 
of  active  work  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Expenses  during  the  early  period  were  so  few  that  almost  everyone 
desiring  to  patronize  the  institution  could  easily  do  so.  Board  at  first 
was  only  81.25  a  week;  soon,  however,  it  was  raised  to  81.50,  and  in 
1836  to  81.75.  Tuition  was  810  and  room  rent  82.50  a  tenp,  both  pay* 
able  in  advance.  No  entrance  fee  was  demanded  at  first.  In  March 
of  the  following  year  the  board  of  trustees  decided  to  charge  au  entrance 
fee  of  83  into  the  academic  department,  85  into  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more classes,  87  into  the  junior  class,  and  810  into  the  senior  class.  B3 
the  exercise  of  scrupulous  economy  the- student  <xw\&  *\*xA^  ^*m&  «&» 
"  Newark  College  n  for  a  trifle  over  8100. 
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Ill  the  approval  <if  the  professors,  adopted  the  follow- 
u(jiil:ii»'!i  fi»r  admission  into  the  freshman  class  were 
i  t- \.i mil >»i ion  in  the  following  studies,  which  com- 
I  the  academic  department:  English  grammar,  geog- 
i-:itiii  grammar,  Uitia  leader,  Cornelius  Nepoe,  Bol- 
1  Boinati  Antiquities,  Grecian  Antiquities, "  writing 
umar  and  exercises,  Greek  reader,  and  "the  four 
|<  L."  Students  who  manifested  suitable  proficiency 
In  lhos«  it  quired  might  be  admitted  if  the  faculty 

j.'.'li.it  H:;.-nt  the  following  scheme  was  in  vogue: 
Is,  find  term;  Mythology,  with  GouId'sOvid;  Adams's 
Folsoni's  Livy  commenced;  Gneca  Majora  (Xenc- 
AnaUivn,  Memorabilia) ;  Lacroix's  Arithmetic; 
I  Second  term:  Fulsom's  Livy  completed ;  Cicero  de 
ftjora  i  !Ii 'i.idotus,  I&ocmtcs,  The  Odyssey);  Smyth's 

*,  first  1<  im:  Tacitus:  Gncea  Majors  (Demosthenes, 
J  mat )ii'in;u it's  (Legendre's  Ueometry);  nature  and 
Ijimylh'-i  Zrigouoinctry.  Second  term:  Horace  (Odes 
.  Majora  (Euripides);  Cambridge  inothematies 
Bees);  BsWryitig;  navigation;  application  of  algebra 
pig,  projections;  principles  of  general  grammar  (De 
of  English  grammar;  Newman's  IChetoric;  English 

,  first   term:    Horace   continual;    Graca   Major* 

"idge  lutvliiiuics ;  calculus;    Brown's  Philosophy  of 

iHcdgeVi.  with  reference  to  Abercroinbie  and  other 

BeepDd   term:  Horace,  completed;  Gra-ea  Major* 

l  Nut-ird  Philosophy,  Paley's  Moral  and  Political 

>i<  i-  h<  i-  (    utlii-r  standard  until  ore;  logic, 

1,01*1    tt  rm :  (ii;i-i-u  Majora  (Longinus);  Cicero  de 

■>  ;  chemistry  (Turner's);  Paley's  Natural  Theology 

fhrisitaniiy.     Second  term i  Bulter's  Analogy;  Say's 

:  .Sou-lli.-1*  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Miner- 

>nnl  cxeni-js  were  required  in  the  collect. uc 
a  Iron  atieient  and  modern  history,  a  reciti 
Ik. ty .  reading  of  the  English  language,  private  deslv 
Tver  and  public  declamations  from  the  upper  cla  ■  -. 
luu  Lht*  seniors,  frequent  translations  from  the  Kng 
I  Creek  and  IVom  Latin  and  Greek  into  English  flout 
Instruction  in  Hebrew  was  provided  during  »  port 
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of  the  year.  Lectures  were  delivered  to  the  students  on  natural  theol- 
ogy and  oratory,  on  ancient  languages  and  literature,  and  on  rhetoric; 
annual  exhibitions  were  expected  from  each  class. 

The  reader  will  be  impressed  with  the  prominence  given  to  the  ancient 
classics,  mathematics,  and  oratory  in  the  above  curriculum,  and  its 
close  resemblauco  to  the  curricula  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  land.  A 
careful  comparison  with  those  of  Yale,  Princeton,  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  will  convince  one  that  the  promises  held  out  at  New- 
ark woro  just  as  great  as  those  at  other  places.  That  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  fulfill  them  can  not  be  doubted  by  him  who  reads,  as  the 
writer  has  done,  the  minutes  of  the  faculty.  Frequent  cases  of  ex- 
pressed desires  to  escape  from  the  stringent  prescriptions  of  the  curric- 
ulum were  met  by  emphatic  refusals  in  almost  every  particular. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  ideal  of  government  set  up  by  the  authorities  for  the  college  was 
that  of  a  happy  family.  The  duty  of  the  faculty  was  to  u  exercise  care- 
ful afid  affectionate  superintendence  over  the  morals  and  health  ot  the 
students,  as  well  as  aid  them  in  and  urge  them  to  literary  attain- 
ments." The  necessity  of  judicious  physical  exercise  for  the  student 
was  recognized  by  the  trustees,  and  they  granted  to  the  faculty  the 
power  to  make  rules  concerning  the  matter.  To  the  faculty  was 
granted  the  power  to  suspend  refractory  students,  but  their  expulsion 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  stated  that  "The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  prepare 
young  gentlemen  to  be  estimable  and  useful  citizens,  by  guiding  and 
aiding  them  to  form  such  habits  and  make  such  attainments  as  shall 
be  effectual  for  accomplishing  this  object.  The  course  to  attain  this 
object  shall  be  steadfastly  pursued;  nothing  inconsistent  with  it  can  be 
permitted.  Good  order  and  scrupulous  regard  to  moral  habits,  are 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution."  To  this  end,  "there 
shall  be  morning  and  evening  worship.  The  time  of  morning  wor- 
ship in  the  first  term  shall  be  at  daylight  until  the  10th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  C  o'clock.  The  time 
of  evening  worship  shall  be  at  sunset  in  the  first  term  until  the  20th 
of  March,  and  at  0  o'clock  during  the  remainder  of  the  year."  Punc- 
tual attendance  upon  the  devotional  exercises  was  required  of  all 
students  who  resided  in  the  college.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with 
scrupulous  nicety.  No  student  residing  in  the  college  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  premises  without  the  permission  of  the  faculty  or  under  their 
direction.  Nor  might  he  '•engage  in  any  diversion  or  unsuitable  read- 
ing or  study,  or  receive  visitors,  or  otherwise  profane  the  day."  Fur- 
thermore, attendance  upon  public  worship  was  required  and  Bible  les- 
sons were  studied  at  an  hour  prescribed  by  the  faculty. 
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ivisiotm  were  faithfully  executed  it  goes  without  say- 
Ltli  '.wis  ii  dayofinqntsition  I<i  tin*  college  hoy  of  that 
li  x  at  Sabbatarianism  hurt  well  nigh  been  reached  and 
Inist*  in  tliu  town  of  Newark  mast  have  felt  a  warm 
Mtlegc. 

I  term  sixteen  students  left  the  institution:  Seven  on 

lu  account  "f  sympathy  with  the  suspended,  and  five 

■ealth.    The  largo  number  of  student*— about  lfi  per 

T>  college  on  account  of  insubordination  indicate  tbat 

lot  find  it  an  easy  task  to  organize  ami  arrange  the 

■  which  had  never  In-fore  been  subject  to  a  sin- 

a  confrontation  of  the  three  elements — trustees,  fac- 

»ne  of  which  comprehended  as  yet  the  proper 

I  sustained  to  the  other  two,  caused  much  friction  in 

lots  of  the  machinery  of  government.    The  (acuity 

•t  few  months  to  have  devoted  themselves  principally 

alcitraul   studeuts,  some  of  whom  later  in  life  Oiled 

|ooal  and  national  circles.    The  writer  has  in  mind  a 

c  course,  scarcely  in  his  teens,  whose  visits  to  the 

I-  were  as  frequent  as  those  of  inveterate  thieves  to 

,  Delaware's  refined  relic  of  the  inquisition,  at  the 

lof  that  same  mischievous  boy,  when  he  waa  promoted 

Inge  <>f  the  minute*  of  the  faculty  during  the  early 
bw  broken,  a  youth  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of 
l.<nt  rejuj  .  which  the  (acuity  often  designated  as  °un- 
■impudent."  A  youth  was  once  arraigned  on  the 
J  been  found  in  the  belfry  engaged  in  fastening  a  long 
lisi-  ofi  hr  bell,  fur  the  purpose  of  more  easily  distnrb- 
i-  college.     He  of  course  acknowledged  the  fact,  since 

,-crcd  there  by  01 f  the  professor*,  although  he  pre- 

Itl  gone  up  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  twine." 
ninoualjr  revolved  that  he  have  his  option  of  ringing 
[uhll  hours  (be  one  week,  or  being  confined  in  a  room 

I  -!  f  tuai'  to  live  on  bread  or '  water,  with  inter- 

J  tl |m 'ti  air  at  sited  (inn-  as  the  other  students  are 

Bavtlig  declined  loaaumil  (<>  either  of  these  huniiliat- 
1  Itoy  was  summarily  dismissed  for  one  month. 
I  which  students  were  arraigned  during  the  first  few 
i>  were:  Mutilation  of  the  building,  impudence  to  the 
Id  attendance  at  I  be  neighboring  camp  meetings,  the 
lv»,  breaking  of  windows,  "purloining,"  reading  at 
lit. -iy.  drunk  (■niieaa,  (rota  which  great  trouble  waa  ex* 

f  intoadr-l  tat  "*«J,"  but  tlrn  iccwi-la  •■/  lha  (acuity  srr  gartld 
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perienced  by  tho  college,  and  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  faculty, 
even  to  personal  assault  upon  its  members,  as  was  charged  in  one  case.1 

For  these  offenses  the  following  punishments  were  inflicted:  Bread 
and  water  for  fivo  or  ten  days,  together  with  solitary  confinement,  sus- 
pension, expulsion,  public  admonition  or  reproof,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment, which  was  ouce  inflicted  upon  a  boy  for  going  to  camp  meeting 
without  the  permission  of  the  faculty.  There  was  no  such  bedlam,  how- 
ever, as  this  would  indicate.  The  reader  will  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  college  was  not  yet  well  under  way;  that  the  majority  of  students 
were  in  the  academic  course,  and  that  the  first  few  years  were  spent  in 
preparing  them  to  appreciate  the  college.  As  soon  as  a  goodly  number 
of  well-equipped  students  were  received  the  wheels  moved  more  easily 
and  work  of  a  high  grade  was  done. 

The  following  letter  from  the  eminent  surgeon,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  who 
was  one  of  Dr.  Gilbert's  students,  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  col- 
lege at  that  time: 


Northwest  Corner  Sixteenth  and  Walnut, 

Philadelphia,  Augu$t  19, 1889. 


Mr.  L.  1\  Powell: 
My  Dear  Sin: 


Prof.  Agnow  wan  a  fino  classical  scholar,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  an  eloquent 
speaker. 

Ho  was  a  very  attractive  man  in  the  pulpit. 

President  Gilbert  was  in  person  of  a  slender  build,  of  medium  size,  with  sleek, 
gray  hair,  and  of  an  active,  nervous  temperament. 

He  had  an  intellectual  face,  was  always  interesting  in  tho  chapel,  and  excelled  M 
a  disciplinarian. 

I*rof.  Dodd  was  much  esteemed  not  only  for  his  recognized  ability  as  *  mathema- 
tician, bat  also  for  his  great  simplicity  of  character.  We  were  a  lively  set  of  boys 
and  guilty  of  many  foolish  pranks,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  worse  than  the  young 
men  in  similar  institutions  at  the  present  time.  The  refectory  was  infamous,  poor 
fare  and  badly  served. 

Very  truly,  your  friend, 

D.  Hates  Aqnew 

THE  ''PARSON"  BELL  CASE. 

The  election  of  the  first  president  was  due  to  a  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  trustees  with  the  action  of  the  faculty  in  the  "Parson"  Bell 
affair. 

It  appears  that  both  of  the  professors  (the  third  had  not  yet  entered 
upon  his  duties)  had  occasion  to  be  absent  one  night  from  the  college, 

1  This,  however,  is  not  without  numerous  parallels  to-day.  The  writer  recalls  a 
recent  instonco  in  which  there  was  in  a  w<*U-known  sectarian  college  such  a  dearth 
of  law  and  order  as  to  prompt  a  large  body  of  students  to  attempt  to  intimidate  a 
faculty  from  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  even  to  hnrl  into  their  midst  a  stone, 
which  came  near  striking  the  president. 
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I,  and  left  Eev.  Samuel  Bell,  iw.pulaily  known 

I  e  institution.     He.  uudtr  the  cuiivictiua 

ly  to  ili>  win "thing  for  the  Lord  i-luiuld  never  be  neg> 

>  halil  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  naiorj.    Such  a  step 

wIichii  authority  bad  been  del'  ,       :'>  'i,.     wboao 

■ii  the  institution  in  person,  and  a  man  greatly  ilia* 

luts,  wim  nut  by  a  popular  oatUvak.     The  mu  ting 

J  Anally  broken  up  by  "  cat  call «,"  •]■  rUivo  crlea,  ttto. 

If  t lie  professors  vigorous  action  was  taken;  seveu  of 

I  suspended,  and  four,  wbo  sympathized  with  the  cub 
At  tlir  first  meeting  of  the  trustee*,  Bt-j>U-iubw 

lived  "  tlmt  Jl  religious  exercises,  eicept  Lhone  wm- 

hcrs  i.l*  the  allege  or  the  presnbul  of  the  hoard  of 

lied,  and  th.it  no  night  meeting*  be  he n  after  held." 

It'io  faculty  w as  disapproved  of,  and  a  r—hrti—  w«a 

for  inviting  Rev.  Samuel  Bell  to  ufllcsato  in  their 

ug  of  i lie  disturbance,  when  tli-y  knew  "his 

flthe  students."  This, however,  was not  passed,  but  the 

solutions  modifying  and  lessening  tlio  puulabaiMt 

>  li.nl  JHiii  suspended. 

ue  was  tini  relation  of  (he  fn.-ulty  to  tho  trustees, 
lug  whom  \n-re  some  of  the  leading  legal  lights  of 
M.ruU' :i-n; uiption  that  tbetni-;,  i.,  i:i  tin  it  relations 
1  u[>on  tin  i  -  imn  platform  ni  thn  Hanr— ■  fun  it  fn 
It  n-oiaiticd  for  tho  tirst  president.  Dr.  E.  \V.  till- 
.-  <  i  i  ,..tn    us  views  nud  to  set  oatinaclemrlight  the 

II  dm  it  -*  i'f  tho  various  elumont.,  of  thucolhge.  A 
iLi.il  Umh  lias  strewn  the  educational  fluid  v  iih  ihu 
ana. 

I  elected  to  the  presidency  of  Newark  College  Sep- 
nt  before  accepting  the  trust  he  :i-ldrcased  to  the 
Ihe  following  dear  nud  sensible  letter,  which  has 

1 1.1 1  .11.  r  part  in  the  history  of  the  college  than  any 
Evata  paper 

triiM.cr   v.  iiKKii.it  liujuiin's  UHTm, 


Ivuut  a  I--JIH-  ui.-w.r  lu  tliu  vurr  booonbU  pnipoMl  mass 

Bbirli  ;.-t|  irpi.wnl.  I   f.-ii  It  tu  1«  JBi|KTtMit  to  fcaTo  »  rUar, 

^'    i.rmrnli'ii.iilo'iwnp.M  with  tb.  oft'*  wfcleb,  I  w  iit*1l*4 

It    wl»h    ■:>  ri|lictt   nti<l< -rflt.in.llng  with    Ihu   .-naimiUn  M  to 
I  tbr   f-wultj  titi.v  1-iok   fur  Hid  oniipi.it  <.f  !>>•   iruntoM. 

hivMiimptii  should  lie  left  to  the  faculty,  and  adduces 
Br<  ii. . ■-  ti..:>i  ihr  general  principles  of  the  c*     " 
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fewness  of  the  by-laws,  and  impressions  which  he  had  received  from 
conversations  with  those  who  had  a  hand  in  drawing  np  the  by-laws. 
Ho  furthermore  declares  it  his  uniform  conviction — 

that  no  college  deserving  tho  name  can  be  maintained  oa  any  other  principle  than 
unlimited,  or  next  to  unlimited,  confidence  in  tho  faculty.  On  this,  I  wish  to 
have  tho  sen^o  of  tho  committeo  and  of  tho  board.  First,  because  tho  frequent 
exercise  of  discipline,  and  of  never©  discipline,  too,  will  from  tho  very  natnro  of 
southern  character  be  inevitable  in  the  first  years  of  the  institution,  and  noth- 
ing but  an  independent,  unchanging,  and  impartial  course,  sustained  by  tho  trustees 
with  all  their  power  will  enable  tho  college  to  livo  through  tho  first  fivo  years.  If 
the  faculty  can  bo  thwarted  and  weakened  by  successful  appeals  to  tho  trustees,  in 
mitigation  or  reversal  of  sentence,  successful  government  is  out  of  the  question ;  the 
officers  of  tho  college  will  be  despised  and  mocked  by  refractory  students,  and  no 
faculty  fit  to  govern  such  an  institution  would  consent  to  hold  so  painful  a  place. 

In  the  next  place,  because  this  is  the  uniform  custom  throughout  New  England,  and 
in  all  the  respect  a  bio  colleges  of  our  land.  *  *  *  Is  it  unreasonable  that  those 
should  have  the  right  and  power  of  governing  an  institution  who  must  in  publio 
estimation  bear  tho  responsibility  of  it*  good  or  ill  managomentf  If  the  faculty, 
as  our  plan  contemplates,  are  to  "  identify  themselves  with  tho  institution,"  and  to 
rise  or  sink,  live  or  die  with  it,  is  it  unreasonable  to  concede  the  privilego  of  gov- 
erning it  in  their  own  way  ?  *  "  "  (In  my  opinion  as  a  trustee,  I  may, perhaps, 
be  permitted  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  express  tho  opinion :  Tho  faculty  ought  to  besorer- 
eitfn  in  their  own  department,  and  the  ouly  power  excrcisod  over  them  by  tho  trustees 
tdimild  bo  tho  power  of  removal,  except  where  tho  faculty  are  divided  in  sentiment, 
in  a\  hich  case  tho  trustees  aro  the  proper  body  to  decide.) 

He  then  disclaims  any  intention  to  dictate  terms  to  the  trustees,  but 
pleads  for  an  immediate  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  infant 
institution,  in  order  that  conflicts  between  the  faculty  and  the  trustees 
mav  be  avoidwl. 

If  as  a  trustee  I  might  bo  permitted  to  give  my  views  of  tho  duty  of  tho  faculty 
in  reference  to  the  trnstees,  I  would  say :  Tho  faculty,  though  sovereign  in  their  own 
department,  ought  to  report  regularly  and  fully  to  the  board  every  instance  of  disci- 
pline with  the  grounds  thereof.  They  ought  in  general  to  suspend  only  till  the  end 
of  a  Mission,  or  till  tho  meeting  of  tho  board,  leaving  it  to  the  board  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  extending  tho  suspension  or  punishment  to  a  longer  period.  The  advico 
or  rrt'iimmend.»ti<>n  of  tho  faculty  to  extend  tho  punishment  in  any  given  case  should, 
without  good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  bo  adopted  by  tho  board.  The  trustees  should 
give  advice  whenever  they  deem  it  necessary,  and  tho  faculty  should  regard  it  as  the 
highest  expression  of  publio  sentiment  in  the  case.  But  in  my  humble  opinion  no 
import.iut  unanimous  decision  of  tho  faculty  should  ever  be  set  aside  by  an  authori- 
tative decision  of  tho  Imard,  except  in  the  last  resort. 

lit*  professes  himself  willing  to  accept  the  appointment  if  the  policy 
which  ho  has  outlined  meets  the  approval  of  the  board  and  a  satisfac- 
tory salary  be  attached  to  the  office;  and  in  conclusion  subscribes  him- 
self, 

\  cry  rettpect fully,  yours, 

£.  W.   GtLBKKT. 
"Wimuxotox,  September  ?r>t  IS34." 
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THE   HI1PLY   OF   THE   TBUSTKEi 


iillicrt's  claims  was  allowed  ami  flm]to1lcy  which 

irect  and  govern  the  relation  of  tniiteea  to  the 

.1  vrillt  flight  qualifications.    The  following  quotation 

ill  t .  n  illustrate  tbe  position  which  they  assumed: 

erinle  tiding  tbu  college  to  txatnlM  Qm  msnner  i 

Ht  to  revise  a,  cons  in  matter  of  dl»ri|.lis»\  to  un 

..■  ilty  have  done,  lint  to  determine   wlielhfr  Ilia  I 

is  ulutsry,  within  the  KO|"  of  tlifl  lir-Uws,  mat 


They  nra  to  survey  tbe 
om  and  Justico  cbwacteri"  ;'.,■ 
'annuls  ■  satisfactory  pre*  | 
thcr  the  trontiM  ironld  h»v  | 
.  but  whether  upon  tbe  whole  t  i 
i>re,  the  trustees  nbould  su«t*in  t! 


■  of  lb* 

:    •'  '     fru  illlj- 

Urn  r««lly  m 

;   ■'■  t'v  |    HI    ': 


hi'  (he  board  of  trustees  it  was  resolved  that  tbe 
I'm-  »u  annual  salary  of  91,V00  "without  board 
ranee  therefor."    Dr.  Gilbert  thereupon  accepted 

of  the  college  and  resigned  tba  pn-Jtidfiiey  of 


|^IDi;.Ni,  KLIPHALKT   WHEELER    i.lLIIKKr,   J>.  D. 


Iw  Gilbert  was  born  December  19,  )7l>.'t,  at  I 

■ltia ted  from   Union  College  in   lM.'t  and  the  next 

otoo  Theological   Seminary.     H«  *«  licenced  to 

1  nerved  on  a  mission  of  fix  months  to  tho  Wert, 

I ■.'  m  ii  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  I»rrt- 

'  Wilmington.   Del.     In   1829  [he  building  of  tbe 

in-h  caused  a  division  of  the  congregation,  though 

lowed  their  pastor  to  the  new  edifice.     He  wiui  ap- 

I  the  American  IMueatioii  Society  in    May,  \<W,  »ud 

§he  name  year  was  chosen  president  of  IVlawnrnCoI- 

I  the  presidency  on  June  8,  1*35,  and    for  the  next 

■  more  at  I  lie  Hanover  Street  Church.     In  May, 

cd  to  the  presidency  of  Delaware  College,  which  ha 

ntd  April,  1*17.     He  then  accepted  a  rail  from  tba 

inCbureh  in  Philadelphia. and  routined  there  until 

,  1853.     The  University  of  Vermont   conferred  upoa 

i,  D.  Ill  is-ll. 

i-hed  »  vidiime  called  -The  Letter*  of  Paul  end 
ral  disputation  with  the  llickaite  (junkers,  whkh 
m-i.t  pciiodicals;  two  tracts — one  on  "  Le|renem- 
■erwveTance ; "  and  articles  iu  the  Pie*hytcriau  Re- 
"  "the  Apocalypse."  and  "  Milkinumm>-m."  All 
|  iiulu-  lie  great  talent. 
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Dr.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  clear  mind  and  decided  views ;  skilled  as  a  controver- 
sialist, yet  with  such  courtesy  to  his  opponents  that  when  the  jonst  was  over  they 
wero  among  the  first  to  sit  down  in  his  tent.  He  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and 
studied  them  with  constant  care.  His  effort  as  a  preacher  was  to  set  forth  the  truth 
in  strong,  sharp  outlines,  yet  these  outlines  were  often  illuminated  and  tinted  by 
vivid  lights  and  touches.  Ho  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  drew  knowledge  and 
illustration  from  every  available  sourco.  In  the  discussion  of  theological  questions 
he  charmed  his  hearers  by  crystalline  statements,  acute  distinctions,  and  the  play- 
ful radianco  which  he  threw  over  all.  His  life  ran  into  that  of  the  church  at  large 
like  a  clear,  bright  stream,  whoso  qualities  were  only  diffused,  not  lost,  after  the 
stream  had  ceased  to  flow.1 

Kov.  Beiyaniin  J.  Wallace  writes  of  Dr.  Gilbert: 

Ho  was  almost  pure  intellection.  His  especial  characteristic  was  a  keen,  active, 
inquiring,  investigating,  analyzing  mind.  His  mind  was  remarkably  rapid  and  ver- 
satile, his  memory  so  tenacious  that  he  seemed  never  to  forget  anything.  But  he 
did  not  undertako  comprehensive  schemes  of  learning,  such  as  reading  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  fathers  or  all  tho  Greek  classic  authors.  Ho  loved  in  reading  to  keep 
in  view  some  salient  human  interest.  Ho  analyzed  everything,  but  especially  the 
human  mind,  and  tho  mind  rather  in  action  than  at  rest.  Ho  kept  a  list  of  the 
works  ho  read.  They  average  nearly  a  volume  a  week,  read  through  and  digested. 
Yet  a  more  original  man  scarcely  lived.  Every  expression  was  from  his  own  mint, 
obverso  and  reverse,  sharply  struck,  motto  and  device  clearly  defined.  He  was 
singularly  careless  about  his  literary  reputation.  Tho  hived  information  gathered 
from  twenty  books  ho  would  bestow  on  you  for  the  asking;  and  when  he  agreed  to 
write  it  would  be  with  extreme  rapidity,  littlo  correcting,  and  not  much  heed  to  fix 
everything  so  as  to  make  the  best  impression.* 

He  possessed  not  only  the  instincts,  but  also  the  methods  and  indus- 
try of  the  scholar.  The  light  from  his  study  window  always  greeted 
the  belated  student.  Even  in  scanning  the  newspaper  his  atlas  lay 
o]>en  before  him.  "  Although  of  slight  form  and  delicate  constitution 
he  had  great  dignity  of  presence,  and  no  one  dared  take  any  liberties 
with  him,"  remarks  Dr.  Purnell.  "  Dr.  Gilbert  is  all  head,"  said  a  woman 
who  knew  him  well.  Short  of  stature  and  slender,  with  a  finely  shaped 
bead,  a  clear  hazel  eye,  "  a  womanlike  nose,"  a  prominent  chin,  and  a 
"  squeaky  voice,  which  once  heard  was  never  forgotten,"  says  Dr.  Caleb 
P.  Johnson,  and  the  picture  of  his  personal  appearance  is  complete. 

Delaware  College  may  well  congratulate  itself  that  the  first  presi- 
dent was  fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  launch  the  frail  bark  upon 
the  waters  of  a  permanent  existence.  Dr.  Gilbert  stands  an  enduring 
witness  of  the  truth  of  Emerson's  words,  "An  institution  is  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  one  man;"  for  tho  policy  which  he  outlined  has  never 
been  abandoned  and  his  personality  remains  to  this  day  stamped  upon 
his  surviving  pupils. 

The  new  president  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration  adopted  such  a 
firm  and  salutary  method  of  discipline  that  many  of  the  clouds  of  the 
previous  term  were  si>eedi1y  chased  away  and  he  was  able  to  make  the 

1  Kevins,  Presbyterian  Encyclopedia,  Art.  on  Gilbert.  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
ex- President  Win.  H.  Purnell  and  other  students  of  Dr.  Gilbert  for  many  facts  con- 
cerning the  first  president. 

1  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  iv,  596-400. 
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I  the  trusties  at  their  meeting  April  20,  1835:  "In 
I  the  highest  degree  of  order,  stud  ton  sat**,  nnd  exem- 
I manifested.  We  have,  had.  next  to  nothing  to  pun- 
ch, to  commend.  No  c.i*c  »f  public  discipline, 
■only  ono  ease  of  private  •dnaoWdn."  The  unrult- 
II  boys  had  caused  some,  trouble  in  the  gn 
a  to  be  avi  lided  in  the  futnro  by  placing  the  govern* 
Jl  into  tin'  hands  of  it*  principal.  In  1831-35,  !>t  at 
I],  of  whom  23  were  in  the  collegiate  department. 

IMtOPKXHOBSUIPX. 

liiiixii  hat!  yet  l-o-ii  inado  to  the  working  force  of  ti 

lug  scheme  nf  professorships  was  adopted  as  early  » 
lions  were  to  be  carried  ont  a*  soon  as  feasible: 
t  to  bo  i>rofe«sor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory. 

■ancient  languages  and  classical  literature. 

I  mental  and  moral  philosophy  nnd  of  Biblical  litersv- 

■mathctnatica  and  natural  philosophy. 
Ii  bcmirtiry.  mineralogy,  nnd  natural  history. 
odern  languages. 
Lnatomy  and  physiology. 

THE    LOTTERY   HOUKVS. 

s  conscience  not  being  elastic  he  could  not  rest  COD* 
Jclpal  fluid  of  the  college  was  derived  from  *  h 
liicr.itiiiu  this  plan  of  raising  money  Isu 
lif  men  who  have  pa*.*cd  their  three  score  yours  will 
]•  a  day  when  it  was  common  to  nid  benevoli'iit  and 
|)ri*cs,  cvi'U  churches,  by  lotteries.  Many  of  the 
Inic  Hew  Knglund  were  erected  by  sums  deri Ted  from 
it-hest  and  most .conscientious  church  jwople  as  well 
o  moralists  did  not  hesitate  to  engage  in  such 

I  age  of  higher  ethical  culture  has  drawn  tho  line 
J  wrong  so  hard  and  fast  that  then-  is  no  room  on  the 
Brii-<,  and  nfl  who  engage*,  therein  Imperil*  hi*  ethical 
lie  same  time  we  an-  presented  with  the  anomaly  of 
Be  gambling,  a  man  refined  species,  slunding  on  tho 
a  vigorous  public  cuudcmuatiun  la  coucemed.  Tel 
i  the  latter  are  by  no  means  so  scrupulous  in  their 

i  BmahUnlilo  r-u'i-o-ut  n^iln-1  UihIm.  fur  JtwW lUcWtcr 
ftnr  innimnr  lii(  tt.«  pw »<«  of  «b  mrt  by  Uir  IVUmw  ■■  mta 
■«  at  1100.009  by  latUrlM  fur  Xvwuk  Cull**,  ftUimillj  la- 
*  law  a  Uw  r 
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conduct  as  the  lottery  managers  of  fifty  years  ago,  nor  is  the  end  in 
view  so  worthy. 

To  certain  trustees,  as  well  as  Dr.  Gilbert,  the  lottery  scheme  ap- 
peared of  doubtful  propriety,  and  at  a  meeting  held  April  20, 1835,  a 
resolution  was  offered  renouncing  the  benefits  of  the  lottery  and  refusing 
to  receive  aid  for  the  college  from  that  source.  No  conclusion  was 
reached  at  this  meeting;  but  on  June  23,  1835,  the  motion  was  again 
considered.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  funds  arising  from  the 
lottery  reported  that  after  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  land  and 
the  college  buildings  there  remained  in  their  hands  subject  to  the  order 
of  the  trustees,  $30,2.r>0.40. 

The  motion  to  refuse  the  aid  of  the  lottery  was  passed  with  some 
amendments.  But  at  the  same  meeting  the  matter  was  reconsidered, 
and  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Ridgely  all  resolutions  in  reference  to  refusing 
the  material  aid  offered  to  the  institution  were  rejected.  Thirteen  of 
the  twenty  trustees  present  voted  for  Mr.  Ridgely's  motion  and  the 
rest,  who  were  probably  opposed  to  the  lottery,  did  not  vote  at  all. 

Feeling  that  ho  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  college  which  rested  upon 
an  immoral  basis,  Dr.  Gilbert  resigned,  August  11, 1835,  and  Dr.  Richard . 
3.  Mason  was  elected  to  succeed  him,  October  9,  1835. 

THE   SECOND   PRESIDENT,    KK'IIAKD   SHARP   MASON,   D.   D. 

Rirhard  Sharp  Mason  was  born  December  20,  1795,  on  Barbadoes, 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and,  in  1317,  was  made  a  deacon  iu  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Three  years  later  ho  was  received  into  the  order 
of  priest*,  and  from  about  ISIS  to  1S29  acted  as  rector  of  Christ  Church 
at  New  Berne,  N.  C.  lie  was  president  of  Geneva  (now  Uobart)  Col- 
lege from  1S29  until  ho  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Newark  College 
in  1835.  Ho  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1840  and  served  as  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Raleigh,  until  his  death  in  1875.  Ho  was  made  a  D. 
D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1829.  He  published  "A  letter 
to  the  Bishop  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  his  late  Pastorate" 
(New  York,  1850),  and  "The  Baptism  of  Infants  defended  from  the 
Objections  of  Antipacdo  Baptists,"  edited  by  his  son  (1874).  "All  who 
knew  Dr.  Mason  can  testify  to  the  purity  of  his  life  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  character." l 

Dr.  Mason's  scholarship  and  his  force  as  a  metaphysician  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged;  but  he  seemed  to  lack  administrative  ability, 
taet,  and  knowledge  of  boys.  ulle  knew  no  more  about  a  boy  than 
about  a  kangaroo,*'  said  a  geutleman  who  knew  him  well.  Consequently 
he  did  not  succeed  either  in  managing  the  students  or  in  winning  from 
the  trustees  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  so. 


1  Applrton'8  Cyclopaedia ;  article  ou  Masou.    Wheeler's  Reminiscence*  of  North  Car- 
olina, 445. 
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dieatcs  that  lie  bad  great  difficulty  in  disciplining 
I  in i.i  that  there  was  a  return  to  the  scenes  or  the 
i  of  good  order  became  grosser.  The  mutilation 
■arried  go  far  that  the  president  suggested  to  the 
«f  caning  the  pillars  with  sheet  I  run. 
•  licnced  from  the  prevalence  of  n  koines*. 
i.-  stores  and  taverns  of  the  t  to  sell  no 
l  b*  the  students  of  the  college.  A  committee 
i'ie  trustees,  nt  the  suggestion  of  Or.  Mason, 
m  nibly  "to  prohibit  the  sale  of  lienors  to  the 
le^e," ' 

il,  1840,  n  Arc  broke  out  ill  one  of  the  rooms  over 
■  the  indiscretion  of  the  occupant,  but  wan  cxtin- 
n-  exceeded  $00. 

■'lair  of  tho  college  were  constant  and  earnest, 

ing  of  patronage  that  produced  great  unrest 

•  administration.  In  his  reports  -Vpi  ilT.  imh. 

-low  growth  of  the  college.   He  calls  attention 

:  iays,  "the  standard  of  learning  in  a  college 

U  generally  supposed  on  the  character  of  Iti 

it  "  the  course  of  study  is  as  elevated  an  that 

ft  of  repute  in  our  country;  certainly  higher 

■>  of  fair  reputation.    Tbat  the  instructor*  nra 

i  this  course  must  be  presumed  until  there  la  evi- 

['■■.it  lie  pleads  further  for  a  suflleieiit  tin  tuber 

I  the  information  usually  sought  for  at  such  on 

I  t ii.it  the  attention  of  each  may  not  be  distracted 

■i:[  S  but  be  directed  as  much  as  posftihlc  to  one 

Lrding  thereby  the  benefit  of  that  division  uf  labor 

literary  as  well  as  mechanical  operation."     He 

^■aw  of  all  the  essentials  of  college  life  so  that  the 

;  continue  a  feeble  and  struggling  existence,  bat 

jlir,  and  rapidity." 
.it  ixlu'VC  that    Dr.  Mason  had  located  the  actual 
limn  of  the  college  and  did  not  hesitate  to  so 
Tli.    president  was  censured  for  not  visiting  the 
roftm»rs  oftener.     He  defended  himself  on  the 
•  1  i '  would  not  lie  attended  with  material  ad  van  t- 
i.  teis  to  define  his  duties  more  clearly. 
*  n-*|tiested  September  ^,  1H40,  but  October  12  of 
•turn  Wd.*  rescinded,  and  bis  resignation  which  had 
t  acMpted.     Itut  lie  again  resigned,  and  in  hi 
•i  -  k  whirh  the  college  had  lately  received  ftruu 
i-.n'tl  not  s]ieedily  recover. 

m1*  a(  •tiint ii.iim  ][.|ii..m  to  the  stuilcnM  of  Iidawan Cd- 
■  l.nnrj  31,  1SI3.     tLawi  uf  IXlivut  College,  1»7,  p.  M.) 
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BY-LAWS. 

November  10, 1836,  the  trustees  adopted  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college.  Four  departments,  with  a  professor  for  each, 
were  established.  (1)  Languages:  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Ger- 
man, Italian.  (2)  Mathematics.  (3)  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
(4)  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  The  "blue  laws"  for  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  were  greatly  modified*  The  tuition  fee  for  irreg- 
ular and  academic  students  was  fixed  at  $30,  and  for  collegiate  stu- 
dents 925  per  annum.  Boom  rent  was  $10  per  annum.  No  student 
under  14  years  of  ago  was  allowed  to  room  in  the  college  unless  by 
special  cousent  of  the  faculty.  Students  were  forbidden  to  have  in  their 
rooms  intoxicants  (unless  by  a  physician's  orders),  dogs,  guns,  swords, 
dirks,  or  any  deadly  weapon. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  following  curriculum  was  in  vogue  during  Dr.  Mason's  adminis- 
tration : 

I.  Freshman  class :  Classical  geography  and  chronology,  Livy,  Vir- 
gil's Georgics,  Greek  historians  aud  philosophers,  Greek  testament, 
algebra,  geometry,  Greek  and  Koman  mythology. 

II.  Sophomore  class:  Horace  (odes,  satires,  and  epistles),  Homer's 
Iliad  aud  Odyssey,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  rhetoric,  Paley's 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Greek  testament. 

III.  Junior  class:  Tacitus,  the  Greek  tragic  and  lyric  poets,  Cicero 
de  Officii*,  calculus,  chemistry,  logic,  Karnes's  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  history  of  Soman  literature,  Greek  testa- 
incut,  English  composition  and  elocution. 

IV.  Senior  class:  Archeology  of  literature  and  art,  Cicero  de  Ora- 
tore,  Karnes's  Intellectual  Philosophy,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  mineralogy,  geology,  Kent's  Commentaries,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Greek  testament,  forensic  discussion,  composition  and 
criticism. 

In  addition  public  declamations  were  required  from  the  students 
and  public  lectures  delivered  before  them.  A  comparison  of  this  curricu- 
lum with  that  first  adopted  will  show  a  great  advance  in  grade.  Nor 
will  it  compare  unfavorably  with  the  curricula  of  first-class  colleges 
of  today.  The  test  of  the  grade  of  the  college  is  the  persistence  with 
which  the  curriculum  was  followed.  The  records  of  the  faculty  show 
an  honest  effort  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  had  been  made  tp  the  pub- 
lic. Instances  could  be  cited  in  which  students  were  released  from 
certain  minor  features  of  the  course  only  after  earnest  supplication, 
supported  by  good  reasons.  It  is  conclusive  from  a  careful  reading  of 
the  minutes  that  the  grade  of  scholarship  was  high. 

STUDENTS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Mason's  term  of  ofitofe  \tofc  ttitaqB*  ^»&>^ 
students,  of  whom  19  were  in  the  preparatory  ta^uc\acc&c&.   AaAXXV  \5&r> 
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i  admit  lo  the  college,  free  of  tuition,  mini*!,  ri-il-ltt. 
in  number.    There  had  be* -i  during  tin*  year 
roll --I',  uml  in  1KW  the  whole  ■number,  including 
.ratory  department,  was  71.' 

L  the  tmard  resolved  to  separate  Ilia  •eadenk  itBf 

f  the  roll'-jto  and  t*>  procure  nnol  W  building  fur  I  tie 

Br')'  preparations  were  made  to  build  m  the  m-ademy 

•  for  recitation*,  without  dormitory  and  refectory, 

is  than  *J,000,  which  sum  was  increased  in  I  Mo  to 


Tin;   FIRST   GRADUATES. 

Bte*receivod  diplomas  September  1ES,  iv>;,   They  were 

,  John  Martin,  K.  B.  Foote,  Iaa:..1i  G.  l»o  Urease. 

,  the  first  valedictorian,  acqiiinil  a  great  rcputa- 

I  for  brilliancy  in  the  art  of  composition.     Although 

p*  age  of  IS  He  was  straightway   appointed  tutor  in 

i   j'i  l  t  later  ho  was*  elected  pi  nrlpal  of  XcwXaaV 

tsu  of  Newark  Academy.     Wnu*  icching  at 

I  thedanchterof  Dr.  B.W.  Gilbert     In  IJMSorHMS 

fi"  ny  at  Harrisburg,  where  1n<dii-dut  the  early 

|>nceesafn1  career. 

a  prominent  Presbyterian  div 
!,-     as  one  of  most  accom 
•r  known.     •     •     •     Althnnj 
n.  be  wn*  a  remarkably  efficient  i 
I      i-ln  i(.-  of  1SW,  cxi-ept  John  Martin,  who  had 

ed  Ho-  degree  of  m.  a.,  the  fir-t  oeeaefam  of  Its 


of  Soittbold, 
nl  and  akillnii 
mmll,  Mr,  and 
k-lxtlnrly  n 


.li.IlKKT  liKL-ALLKU,  IftML 

en  to  1m-  president  si  nwotnl  time,  Ontoher 

c|.l    Id.'   honor  m nditJon   that  certain 

.v«1  acceptable  lo  the  l-i-iril  of  trustee*: 

..iiI'v.'hmiM  herr  nffirh  a  WnW^lbUu4 
,.<  i|,,  l,.,3r.Uhmii.l  Wjr ...  Ib.l  tbrla«- 


»  fntlj  and  Knolj  «r 


i   L.W.f.1  M.  to»W,  » 


1    ,  ...       .tml  tuo.ij  luligiou*  peupla. 
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no  said  further  that  in  compliance  with  the  third  clause  in  particu- 
lar, ho  would  pledge  to  the  college  the  patronage  of  the  Third  Presby- 
tery of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  "bodies  able  to 
famish  of  themselves  enough  students  to  fill  any  ordinary  college  and 
competent  also  to  snpply  any  reasonable  amount  of  funds  for  the  en- 
dowment of  the  institution." 

The  board  readily  acceded  to  these  propositions,  and  Dr.  Gilbert 
accordingly  assumed  the  duties  of  president.  No  greater  proof  of  the 
force  of  the  man  need  be  sought  than  that  in  his  relations  with  the 
trustees  he  carried  every  point  which  he  raised.  This,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  John  M.  Clayton,  ITenry  M.  Bidgely,  Andrew  0. 
Gray,  and  men  of  like  caliber  were  trustees,  is  tridy  remarkable.  When 
he  was  first  elected  tho  trustees  were  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  the 
government  of  the  college.  Dr.  Gilbert  would  not  accept  tho  presidency 
until  they  retreated  from  this  position.  At  the  time  of  his  second  elec- 
tion the  lottery  scheme  was  in  full  operation.  Not  until  it  had  been 
given  up  would  he  again  become  head  of  the  college.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  claimed,  with  no  great  extravagance,  to  paraphase  the  words  of 
the  French  king,  "I  am  the  college." 

THE  EXD  OP  THE  LOTTERY  SCHEME. 

But  what  were  the  trustees  to  do  in  reference  to  the  money  raised  by 
the  lottery  t  They  were  not  long  in  devising  a  plan  by  which  they 
might  secure  its  benefits  and  cleanse  their  consciences  at  the  same 
time  from  moral  taint.  They  would  not  accept  the  money  immediately 
from  the  lottery  managers,  but  would  turn  it  over  to  the  State  treasury, 
and  then  by  a  special  act  of  tho  legislature  appropriate  the  identical 
amount  to  Newark  College,  by  which  it  would  be  duly  accepted  and 
used.  Thus  was  the  lottery  scheme  settled.  Certain  plain-spoken  per- 
sons boldly,  though  inelegantly,  suggested  that "  this  was  merely  whip- 
ping the  devil  around  the  stump."7 

AN   ABLE  FACULTY. 

President  Gilbert  was  supported  during  his  second  term  by  a  faculty 
of  unusual  ability,  nearly  every  member  of  which  soon  afterwards 
acquired  si  national  reputation.  There  was  William  A.  Norton,  at  first 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  but  later  president.1 
Then  came  Kev.  George  Allen  to  take  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Next  in  importance  was  Kben  Norton  Horsford,  an  itinerant  lecturer 
on  chemistry.  John  A.  Porter  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  Dr.  James 
S.  Bell  the  first  professor  of  modern  languages.  Francis  J.  Warner 
and  Kev.  Henry  F.  Boweu  were  tutors.  Monsieur  B.  Hoffay  taught 
French  iu  1842  and  received  9100  for  his  services. 


>  So*  sketch  of  hi*  life,  p.  113. 
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ngm  aixbn. 

9  born  in  Milton,  Vfc,  December  17, 1808,  and  died 
,  May  28,  1476.  Ho  was  graduated  at  the  Culver- 
1 1827,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
lly  lie  studied  theology,  and  from  1S.JI  to  1637 
lojial  church  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Tn  18.17.be 
It  languages  in  Delaware  College.  The  University 
■ectcd  him  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  1845, 
lof  (!t«'k  iilone.  In  1847  lie  became  a  Uoman  Oath* 
Ipublisbcd  a  "  Life  of  l'liilidor,"  tie  chess-player,  in 
W 

.'••us  AVinaos  roiMKi:. 

t*orter  (18^1-1800),  a  native  of  New  York,  wu  grad- 

|n  1843,  and  called  to  Delaware  College  in  1844,  ■ 

kaiiie  professor  of  rhetoric.     Ho  went  abroad  in  1847, 

pee  years  at  Giessen,  under  Licbig.     Tben  be  m 

•  Lawrence  Srieutitic  School  of  Harvard  for  a  few 

)  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  applied  to  the 

Ivcrsity.     Two  years  later  he  was  made  professor  of 

■(now  Sheffield)  Scientific,  School,  and  from  18541  til) 

11  wH  bail  charge  of  the  dejiartmcut  of  organic  cbeni- 

1  a  daughter  of  Joseph  E.  Sheffield,  and  exerted  a 

J  securing  from  the  latter  the  famous  donation  to  the 

|hich  bears  bis  name.     Prof.  Porter  was  a  member  of 

•ln-t,  mid  contributed  various  paper*  to  the  "Autex> 

Btctici'."     [|>-  cxtabHihcd  the  "Connecticut  War  Rcc- 

Id  "Principles  of  Chemistry"  (1850);  "First  Book  of 

lied  Sciences"  (1857),  and  "Selections  from  the  Kale- 

ImiMi  Epic"  (1888).    The  John  A.  Porter  nniversity 

■  bttfl    essay  "ii  any  subjci  t  was  established  in  hi* 

■7 1 ,  by  Ibe&l  n  >11  and  Key  Society,  which  be  founded 

EBE5    NOKTON    JlnRftFOKO. 

Inrsi'ttt't)  wn*  born  at  Moscow,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  1818, 
civil  engineer  from  tlensselaer  Polytechnic 
land  tben  assisted  in  the  geological  survey  of  Sew 
1  la  I  Ml  lie  taught  mathematics  and  natural  sciences 
Ji.ilr  Academy.  He  was  apiiuinted  lecturer  in  chctn- 
■Collcge  about  1843,  at  a  salary  of  *200  a  year,  and 
1  three  liini!".  and  for  *ix  wcrk*  only  on  each  occasion. 
o  year*  :it  (mcwii  under  I-h-big.  and  in  1847 
IlLiiiuionl  professorship  of  scloaoe  applied  to  the  arts 
lulmiitttil  In  Abbott  Lawn-nee  somewhat  later  a  plan 
Lplriou'*  l'rclB|urJU  of  American  lUofrapfav. 
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which  led  to  the  formation  of  tho  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Gam- 
bridge.  After  sixteen  years  of  service  in  the  school  he  resigned  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  The  latter  work  has  led  to  dis- 
coveries relating  to  the  preparation  of  white  bread  and  the  restoration  of 
phosphates  that  are  lost  with  the  bran  in  milling.  "Acid  phosphate!9 
which  has  carried  Ilorsford's  name  around  the  globe,  is  also  one  of  his 
manufactures.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Government  com- 
missioners at  tho  Vienna  Exposition,  and  three  years  later  was  a  juror 
at  our  Centennial  exhibition.  lie  has  of  late  years  shown  a  keen  inter* 
est  in  Wellesley  College,  and  has  provided  for  the  endowment  of  its 
library,  for  scientific  apparatus,  and  for  pensions  to  tho  faculty.  In 
1813  he  received  tho  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Union  College;  in  1847  from 
Harvard  the  same  degree,  and  from  the  medical  college  in  Castleton 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific 
journals  siuce  1816,  and  in  1873  wrote  a  Government  report  on  u  Hun- 
garian milling  and  the  Vienna  bread."  His  latest  contributions  have 
been  to  language  and  history.  "  Indian  names  of  Boston,"  the  first 
contribution,  was  followed  by  u  Discovery  of  America  by  Northmen,* 
"On  the  landfall  of  John  Cabot  in  1107,  and  tho  site  of  Norumbega,,, 
and  "  The  problem  of  the  Northmen.*' l  He  is  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  refute  Justin  TVinsor's  opinion  that  "  though  Scandinavians  may 
have  reached  the  shores  of  Labrador,  the  soil  of  the  United  States  has 
not  one  vestige  of  their  presence."* 

Prof.  Horsford  proved  himself  at  Delaware  College  a  born  teacher. 
He  understood  and  sympathized  with  the  boys,  and  even  participated 
in  their  sports.  Through  his  efforts  a  gymnasium  was  fitted  up.  His 
methods  supplied  material  for  thought  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  original 
research.  For  formal  examinations  he  cared  little,  and  substituted 
instead  student  lectures  before  popular  audiences,  composed  of  the  vil- 
lagers. He  had  the  true  spirit  of  university  extension,  for  at  the  end 
of  a  lecture  he  would  say  to  the  class, "  I  have  explained  it  to  you;  now 
you  go  and  tell  it  to  others."  3 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  WORK,  1840  TO  1847. 

May  17, 1841,  the  following  order  of  recitations  was  adopted: 


HlH. 


6  A.  Iff. 


I  Seniors Prof.  Norton 

:  Jaaiom '  President  ('filbert 

I  i 

Sophotuonn Prof.  Alien 

Fri'«hmen Mr.  Warm-r 


I 


11  A.M. 

5  P.  Iff. 

Pn>f.  Allen 

Prof.  Allen. 
Prof.  Norton. 
Mr.  IWU. 
Mr.  Warner. 

Mr.llell 

1  This  sketch  of  his  lif*  was  prepared  from  Apple  ton's  Ency.  (Art.  on  Horsford) 
ami  a  letter  from  Prof.  Horsford.  His  character  as  a  teacher  was  learned  from  ex- 
President  William  H.  Pnrnell. 

■  Winsor's  Narratire  and  Critical  History  of  America,  i,  98. 

*rrofot*or  Uoraford  died  January  1,  1893. 
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lit  Uiil  oot  become  popular,  and  baton  Hit'  t>ud  of  tbe 

i'  changed  to  7  a.  id.,  11  a.  ni.,  and  ■*!  :3U  p.  m. 

y  in  the  lirst  report,  during  bis  second  If  mi,  to  the 

J  thu  ■■: i  :■--  is  which  be  bod  ex|»  ii<  need  in  winning 

various  e.  vlesiostical  bodies,  "  notwithstanding  tba 

1  times.**     He  declares  the  prospael «  to  !«•  eueimra*;- 

lipeuts  Trim  seveuty-flve  to  on.-  bandied  Mud on U 

■  or  1MU'42.     This  accession  w*.-*  followed  by  on 

Liny  lines.     The  following  innovation?)  were  made; 

IviTt-  roqiiirod  to  join  the  class  in  history. 

i  were  repaired  once  iu  two  week-i  from  all  1ml  tbe 

*  were  required  to  declaim  in  tbe  oratory,  three  oa 
leach  Friday  evening,  beginning  uilhUissiiuiura  uud 
K'ttt-al  order. 

K'tun-.*  by  the  senior  member*  .if  ibo  faculty  was 
mane  was  to  be  delivered  hef»i<-  the  students  by  tba 
;  course  of  ton  lectures  on  "Kngtiah  literature ** 
which  an  admission  fee  was  to  be  charged.     Another 

on  astronomy. 
I  tbe  academy,  William  S.  Grah.iHi.  iu  1S41  claimed 
ll.uift-  with  the  charter,  to  a  seat  in  the  fsinlty.  Ilia 
Id.  ami  tin'  principal  of  the  academy  wus  baucefortii 
J  faculty.  Dr.  Gillxrl's  second  tcm  may  truly  be 
li^e  in  thr  history  of  Delaware-  College,  Ixi-jitwe  of 
I  at  the  woik  done,  the  high  tonooflba  students,  the 
•ollege,  and  the  presence  within  iU  walls  of 
I  Gilbert,  Allen.  Norton,  and  Hunted.    Th.  attend- 

ii  li  great'  r  during  the  ucxt  tleeude. 

JuiLi'ollege"  wn.sehangi*l  to  "D.laware  College"1  try 

■ril  4.  IM.'t.  when  the  eollego  was  in  a  flourishing  run- 

§. in.',  thr  majority  of  the  studu  bl  were  front  other 

are,  a  proof  of  its  excellent  reputation.    Of  Uiesu, 

r  of  her  situation,  was  in  the  lead,  closely  followed, 

haylvania  and    Virginia.     New    Jersey,  District  of 

■olina,  Tennessee,   Massachusetts,  and   Vermont 

|entatlves  each.     Even  the  Island  of  Cuba  contributed 

trtnnro  »|  .pears  to  have  had  so  Uracil  lore  fur  t ha 

■  itt  one  tune  placed  as  many  as  40  of  her  ttoy*  writs* 

eUssieu)  Undents  had  caste.     Oilier*  were  scarcely 

ta.     Merit  was  the  only  road  toprefrrmcul  and  mitli- 

Tpar.H io 1 1  insured  a  student  admission  to  the  colhv 

ln   1841   there  was  tin  earnest  discussion  by  the 

it  nrtiiiu  men  should  lie  admitted  into  tbe  frasti- 

fre  "iletoi-  nt  in  some  of  tbe  preparatory  I 

■  ■"  .  ullcge."     By  a  close  vote  it  waad 


I 
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affirmatively  "on  condition  of  their  maintaining  a  good  standing  in  tho 
same."  That  the  curriculum  was  faithfully  carried  out  may  be  gathered 
also  from  tho  following  instance:  According  to  the  faculty  minutes  of 
November  5, 1841,  tho  request  of  two  juniors  to  be  excused  from  study- 
ing calculus  "with  the  junior  class"  was  granted  "on  condition  of  their 
'bringing  up9  the  mathematics  of  the  previous  college  course."  It  was 
at  tho  sumo  time  emphatically  asserted  that  no  precedent  was  furnished 
by  their  action,  to  which  appeals  of  a  like  nature  could  in  the  future 
be  made-  This  api>ears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  a  departure 
from  the  established  course  in  mathematics,  and  this  was  not  per- 
mitted to  become  a  precedent  for  appeal.  Earnest  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  in  the  front  ranks  of  higher  education.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed in  1841  to  examine  the  systems  of  pronunciation  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  used  by  the  best  literary  institutions  and  to  make 
a  report  thereon,  in  order  that  the  best  uniform  system  might  be 
adopted  in  Delaware  College. 

But  the  scads  of  the  downfall  of  Delaware  College  were  sown  in  the 
very  climax  of  her  prosperity.  To  operate  a  college  without  funds  is  a 
task  before  which  even  IIcrcules  would  have  quailed.  With  no  income, 
except  the  balance,  constantly  diminishing,  of  the  State  fund  and 
the  small  amount  derived  from  the  tuition  fees,  the  days  of  the  college 
were  numbered  unless  generous  friends  would  come  to  her  relief. 
None  came  and  a  reduction  of  expenses  was  necessary.  The  first  blow 
was  struck,  as  is  usually  tho  case,  at  the  salaries  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty.  The  president's  salary  was  reduced  temporarily  in  1843) 
but  in  1844  was  again  raised  to  $1,300,  while  the  professors  received 
but  $SO0  and  the  tutors  $405  per  annum.  July  17, 1844,  a  committee 
was  appointed  "to  make  application  for  the  'Regium  Don  urn*  of  the 
late  king  of  Great  Britain." 

The  college  agent  in  Virginia  was  instructed  on  November  30, 1846, 
to  endeavor  to  secure  scholarships  at  $1,500,  leaving  to  the  founder  the 
right  to  name  the  scholarship  and  to  designate  the  manner  in  which 
the  incumbent  should  be  chosen. 

After  1845  orations  at  commencement  were  given  only  to  those 
whose  marks  entitled  them  to  stand  in  the  first  grade.  The  student  of 
highest  standing  delivered  the  valedictory,  the  next  in  rank  the  Latin 
salutatory,  and  all  others  in  the  first  grade  general  orations.  The 
standing  was  determined  solely  by  tho  recitation  and  examination 
marks. 

The  refectory  was  abolished  in  1843,  and  thereafter  the  boys  boarded 
with  iwivmte  families  in  the  town.  The  general  good  order  which  pre- 
vailed during  this  period  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  refining 
influences  which  were  thrown  around  the  boys  in  their  boarding  houses. 
The  social  intercourse  with  ladies  oiwrated  as  does  coeducation  under 
normal  circumstances. 
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Icond  it  - 1 gnat Ion  seems to  have been  caused  by  a  feel- 
lees  ond  other  friends  of  tti«  college  were  lacking  in 
li  t«  it*  welfare.  Some  of  the  trustee*,  on  the.  other 
lit  Dr.  Gilbert  had  not  fully  redeemed  bis  pledge  to 
Ipatronage.  The  grip  which  Princeton  at  that  time 
■patronage  had  been  ignored.  There  were  some  who 
led  to  we  Delaware  College  speedily  take  rank  among 
I  Whatever  the  causes,  it  is  certain  that  the  matter 
■msideraticm  for  nome  time,  and  that  in  March,  1*47, 
lr  of  resignation  wbieh  was  offered  and  accepted  July 

I  the  college  were  at  thin  time  confldeut  that  tho  alow 
I  due  to  its  location  and  sectarian  management.  One 
led  writer,  wrote  a  series  of  letter*  in  1847  to  the  Dcl- 
lider  the  imm  tlr  plume  of  "A  Friend  to  1M m  at k»n," 
lilies  the  condition  and  suggests remedies.  *' Delaware 
lntamls  can  be  compared  to  the  hist  flickering  of  on 
LlHiwing  momentary  evidences  of  life."  lie  assert* 
Ire  State  bonus  to  Delaware  college"  Is  minus  AltiM.MOO. 
le  American  Literary  and  Military  Institute,  to  be 
■.'niversity,  was  proposed.  Newark  was  to  bo  aban- 
li  Stable,  aays  he,  for  "  a  monastery,  a  friary,  or  a  nun- 
la  college;"  and  the  new  university  waa  tobecstab- 
Itiiii.  This  step  would  free  tho  college  from  sectarianism, 
l>[  a  university,  and  wiu  for  it  the  confidence  of  the 


1  Ttlfttn    PRESIDENT,  JAMBS   P.   WIL80X. 

|»n  was  elected  president  of  Delaware  College  In  1*47, 
I  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  predeceeaor. 
1  ef  .lames  I'atriot  Wilson,  D.  ».,  a  prominent  clergy - 
Ibyterian  church  and  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Matthew 
ll.<  -.'  •■-.  He  was  president  uf  Delaware  College  until 
I.  whrti  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Id  Seminary,  New  York.  Later  in  life  he  wo*  pastor 
I  church  at  Newark,  N.  .(..  where  he  died  a  few  yean 

Ident  had  the  admiration  and  confidence  of  all  who 
le  usefulness  of  his  administration  and  the  prosperity 
It-  -,..lli  hampered  by  an  unfortunate  wrangle  in  the 
Iviii  hw  nine  dbJOOtltagad  ami  resigned  his  o IB ce. 
It  lint  time  onntJBtad  nf  tiie  president,  I'rofs.  Norton, 
l.tli.uii.  Wallace,  ami  Uorsfnrd.  The  trouble  was  pre- 
Irni.-ii  which   Prat  Wallace    pleached  in  Um  Newark 

I  '  Ptua,  Hag.  Ilul.,  rui,  BO, 
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Presbyterian  Church.  The  other  professors  claimed  that  ho  had  made 
unjust  reflections  upon  them,  and  in  the  next  faculty  meeting  they  not 
only  expressed  their  indignat  ion,  but  protested  against  his  being  allowed 
to  conduct  religious  exercises  at  which  students  were  present.  Prof. 
Wallace  denied  the  charges  point-blank,  but  this  did  not  end  the  mat- 
ter. The  trustees  were  at  last  compelled  to  interfere;  two  of  the  pro- 
fessors resigned,  and  the  resignation  of  a  third  was  requested.  There 
was  much  sympathy  with  the  professor  of  languages,1  who  was  com- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  board  to  withdraw  from  the  institution. 
Moreover,  the  welfare  of  the  college  was  seriously  impaired. 

THE  FOI'RTH   PRESIDENT,   WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  NORTON. 

William  Augustus  Norton  (1810-1883),  the  learned  mathematician, 
succeeded  President  Wilson,  but,  finding  the  executive  duties  uncon- 
genial to  his  scholarly  tastes,  he  resigned  a  few  months  later,  on 
August  10, 1850.  A  native  of  Xew  York,  he  was  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1831.  lie  was  assistant  professor 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  in  that  institution  for  two  years 
and  during  that  time,  in  1832,  served  in  the  Black  Uawk  expedition. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  September  30, 1833,  to  accept 
the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  he  held  until  he  was  called,  in 
1839,  to  a  similar  positiou  in  Newark  College.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
presidency  in  1850  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and 
civil  engineering  in  Brown  University,  and  two  years  later  accepted 
the  chair  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1883.  The  University  of  Vermont 
gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  m.  in  1842.  lie  mafic  scientific  researches 
iuto  molecular  physics,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  astronomical  phys- 
ics, and  published  his  results  in  the  u  American  Journal  of  Science,* 
or  read  them  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  or  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  a  member  in  1873.  lie  published  "  An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Astronomy"  (New  York,  1839)  and  "First  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy"  (1858).  Noah  Porter  said  of  him:  "Norton  was  emi- 
nently a  liberal  student,  and  kept  himself  fully  abreast  of  the  specula- 
tions and  science  of  the  times/*2 

TIIK   FIFTH   PRESIDENT,   REV.   MATTHEW  MEIGS. 

Rev.  Matthew  Meigs,  principal  of  the  academy,  acted  as  president 
from  August,  1850,  to  April,  1851.  A  resolution  to  reorganize  the  col- 
lege and  its  curriculum  was  adopted  about  this  time.  A  new  charter 
was  obtained  on  February  10,  1851,  which  reiterated  the  salient  points 

1 1  have  not  discovered  who  this  professor  was. 
*Appleton's  Cyclopedia,  article  on  Norton. 
8064 
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t.'C>  d  provided,  among  uther  things,  for  •  "  normal 
with  the  college  for  the  preparation  of  teachers." 
i  li  if.  school  was  to  be  conferred  tho  degree  of  "  mas- 
i^."  It  also  provided  fur  the  imposition  of  a  flue  of 
»h<>  knowingly  gold  intoxicating  liquors  within  two 
DODage  to  students  of  the  college  At  the  same  ses- 
HM  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  establish  iu  con- 
](>{•(>  ik  "  scientific  school"  for  such  students  as  might 
ne  a  regular  collegiate  coarse.  This  was  accord- 
;li'  next  administration  and  many  availed  themselves 

tinted  to  secure  by  means  of  the  sale  of  scholar- 
i  of  $50,ooo  for  the  support  of  the  institution.  Bev. 
I  aJsttted  to  the  ehair  of  mathematics  and  authorised 
paA  of  the  college  Tho  college  fund  in  1851,aoeord- 
of  the  treasurer,  was  #21,930,  an  insecure  flirnnflfaj 
■  >  <i[h  rate  a  college  successfully.' 
Ill    SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN  OV  1861-63. 

plan  provided  for  the  sale  of  transferable  scholar- 
iiulil  the  sum  of  950,000  had  been  realized,  after 
to     'use  for  five  years.    The  originators  doubtless 

-t  interests  of  the  college;  indeed,  they  could  hardly 
•  ■tlier  phin  which  would  bare  brought  into  the 

>  *  ii  in  sufficient  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  col- 

mi- 1  la-  chief  cause  of  the  closure  eight  years  later. 
1.  i'    tilled  the  lolh-^e  with  students  and  for  a  short 

fiml-i  for  iln  operations.  As  a  permnnent  financial 
■••  r,  rttrcincly  unwise,  because  it  reduced  tho  price 

t  u  i.i  mi  in. il  mi  m  mill  allowed  several  students  to 

■  -.  holar-d.ip.     The  tuition  fee  was  the  chief  source, 

from  whieh  the  college  derived  its  sustenance.     In 

1    l.ii  ship*  «  ere  sold  unci  the  money  derived  from 

wUll  the  uumlier  of  students,  nearly  nil  of  whom 
-  ■    meil  to  itn  -ie:w,  so  that  there  wore  at  one  time 

*'  ti.itinii  tin   the  most    part   had  lwcu  paid  some 


nil. 


id  ll.piiigh  the  State  and  made  the 
rted  to  the  trustees,  with  holders  of 


II...; 

:„■••  i..  Mil  tln-ir  -rl, 

iii-htl>i-y  Lrl.l. 

ulsreliijia  tn  tlio  board  »t 

"" 

..■.e  -ui.l.  ul  ut  Btimc. 

■  lug  stUitcDU  on  •rhobw- 

0-« 

rk. 

r»i  uiU  iiiwcdi,  a. 
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The  board  of  trustees  thou  authorized  the  president  to  secure  on  the 
best  possible  terms  the  release  of  the  institution  from  receiving  more 
students  upon  scholarships.  It  appears  that  certain  persons  had  been 
purchasing  scholarships  from  the  original  holders  at  reduced  rates. 
The  board  therefore  requested  the  original  holders  to  make  no  disposi- 
tion of  scholarships  except  to  the  president  of  the  college. 

No  material  benefit  resulted  from  this  surface  treatment  of  a  bad 
case.  The  students  increased  in  number,  the  income  of  the  college 
rapidly  failed,  until  July  0, 1858,  when  the  assets  of  the  institution 
amounted  to  $5,000;  its  liabilities,  to  $1,752.27.  Vain  were  all  the 
efforts  of  the  trustees  to  buoy  up  the  college.  The  number  of  students, 
diminished  probably  by  the  excitement  attending  the  death  of  John 
Edward  Roach  (March  30,  1858),  nrided  to  the  discouragement,  and  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1859,  it  was  decided  to  close  the  college.  On  the 
30th  day  of  March,  1850,  the  instructors  were  released  from  their  duties 
and  the  doors  were  formally  closed.  Although  there  existed  local  ail- 
ments, to  which  many  people  attributed  the  closure  of  the  college,  the 
writer  is  convinced  that  the  failure  of  funds  and  the  adoption  of  the 
fatal  scholarship  plan  closed  its  doors. 

THE   SIXTH   PKKSIDKNT.    HEY.   WALTKIt   8.   P.   GRAHAM. 

Rev.  Walter  S.  1«\  Graham  was  elected  to  succeed  President  Meigs 
on  April  7,  1851.  A  man  of  genial  temper,  attractive  manners,  and 
abundant  tact,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  credit.  His 
health,  however,  was  infirm,  and  after  a  long  and  heroic  struggle  with 
disease  ho  died  in  the  early  part  of  1854. 

The  Rev.  W.  8.  F.  Graham  accepted  the  presidency  on  the  following 
terms: 

(1)  lie  was  to  conduct  the  college  u]h>ii  his  own  rcsjKmsibility  under 
the  existing  schedule,  with  the  addition  of  a  scientific  course4,  and  was 
also  to  be  principal  of  the  academy. 

(2)  lie  was  to  employ  the  faculty  and  to  pay  their  salaries  from  his 
own  resources. 

(3)  The  trustees  were  to  place  at  his  disi>o.sal  the  unlimited  use  of 
the  college  and  academy  buildings. 

(4)  The  balance  after  the  payment  of  all  excuses  was  to  go  to  the 
president. 

(5)  If  the  Kev.  I.  W.  K.  Handy  did  not  accept  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  and  the  financial  agency  of  the  college,  the  president  was 
to  carry  out  alone,  as  far  as  possible,  the  scholarship  plan. 

The  course1!  iu  civil  engineering  and  in  agriculture  met  the  i popular 
demands  for  practical  education. 

Dr.  Thomas  B.  Wilson  presented  to  the  college  about  this  time  a  cab- 
inet of  natural  history,  consisting  of  2,800  specimens.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  State  cabinet  transferred  to  the  college  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
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■  if  -.tuil.-iitH  hi. •muted  no  rapidly  tltat  nhortly  t-efore 
Wi&  weru  enrolled,  of  whom  00  were  couVgiate  and  95 
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liham,  president;  Daniel  Kirkwnod,profe«wr  of math- 
j  Wm.  I/.  Iioswell,  profeswir  of  Greek  and  Latin; 
■  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy;  lCdward  I>. 
If  natural  philosophy  and  civil  engineering;  Tttlley- 
■■■uuir  uf  rhetoric  nud  tniMlcnt  languages;  8.  8.  n«l> 
|>f  geology,  agriculture,  and  natural  history;  WblA. 
r  uf  moral  philosophy. 

Kin   nSHDlDCT,  1>AKI1X  KlliKV.iK.n,  i.i..  n. 

lkw.H»l  was  elected  in  Micveed  I're&idcut  (iraham. 
list  i-iirly  jhtiih!  of  In-  oamt  nil  mtr.uinmi'r  of  whle 
|»iKtii<ni  hnih  Iht.iuio  nni-ongeninl  to  him  becauae  of 
V  ami  retiring  dlspoeltloa  und,  tit  hi.-*  miggeetioii,  la 
J  wiii  appointed  to  communicate  with  Bar.  William 
ll  offer  him  the  presidency.  Dr.  1'attou,  however, 
1  ntterwarda  Dr.  Kirk  wood  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair 
I  mathematics  in  Indiana  University,  and  on  October 
I.  .I  the  1 1 residency  of  Delaware  College. 
Id  wa*borti  in  Ilntdcnbangh,  Md., September  i'T.lSli. 
i  York  County  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  subse- 
i  life  t"  educational  pnniml*.  lie  became  principal 
.  1 1 j -li  School  in  1843,  and  or  I'ottsville  Academy 
lln  ISS1  bo  waa  made  professor  of  mathematics  in 
land  in  1851  was  elected  president  of  that  institution, 
"lice.*  until  ISfiO.  lit >*aa  (lien  i ailed  to  the  Indians 
ira  Inter  succeeded  to  a  wmilur  chair  In  Wash- 
jaon  College,  Pennsylvania.  In  1*17  he  van  recalled 
kity,  where  he  Mill  remains.  He  received  the  degree 
Jihiugton  College,  I\  iin.-ylvaiiia,  In  1850,  oud  LL.  D. 
flty  of  Pennsylvania  in  1852. 

member  of  varlotia  scientfio  socictie*,  and  in 
i  member  of  tin-    American  Philosophical   Society. 
!•>  scientific   literature  have  Iweii  published  in 
toliea  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and   in  u the 

,.m  i  HUIp  paps  of  lint  lime  will  >lvw 

UUbisexcRlMalaUHi  "  Tin  «pmkef«  .Uar.jqilinlU 
us  tu  r<uI,  lki>  <&ell<trty  rxcvllrnt,  nn>l  Ih*  I 

I  ibrir  utaloricAt  eutur'n  ■howcil  tint  thry  tree*  «■ 

rt.     *  II  <«  rrauukM  Ijj  tkamtoraf  W«J 

|>!«1  nuiiy  cuanmcanuDcul*,  bat  MtTcS  MW  JUiy  tu  cm)  Uifc  la 
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Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society ,"  "The  American 
Journal  of  Science,*  "The  Siderial  Messenger,"  and  other  journals. 
Amongthese  have  been  "Analogy  between  the  Periods  of  Rotation  of  the 
Primary  Planets  "  (1849) ;  "  Theory  of  Jupiter's  Influence  in  the  Forma- 
tion of  Gaps  in  the  Zone  of  Minor  Planets"  (1866);  and  "Physical  Ex- 
planation of  the  Intervals  in  Saturn's  Rings  "  (1867).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished in  book  form  "Meteoric  Astronomy"  (Philadelphia,  1867); 
"Comets  and  Meteors"  (1873);  and  "The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter"  (1887). 

Under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Kirkwood  the  college  reached  the 
highest  point,  as  regards  the  number  of  students,  in  its  history.  Dur- 
ing the  scholastic  year  ltt55-'5ti,  209  students  were  enrolled,  of  whom  87 
were  collegiate  and  122  academic  students. 

Tho  funds  were  almost  exhausted,  however,  and  there  were  no  re- 
sources from  which  to  render  to  the  instructors  a  fair  compensation  for 
their  services.  The  president  received  $1,200,  tho  professor  of  English 
literature  $6(K),  and  the  other  professors  $800  each. 

In  1855  the  governor  of  the  State  was  made  a  member  ejr  officio  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  Uas  continued  such  to  this  day. 

THE  EIGHTH   TKKSIDKNT,    RKV.   K.   J.  KEWLIN. 

President  Kirkwood  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Newlin,  of  Alex- 
andria, Va.  The  choice  appears  in  many  respects  to  have  been  an 
unfortunate  one.  Although  the  new  president  admirably  represented 
on  the  platform  the  dignity  of  his  position,  he  never  succeeded  either 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  students  or  in  uniting  the  much-dis- 
couraged and  inharmonious  faculty.  But  to  attribute  to  him  the  cause 
of  the  closure  of  the  college  would  be  a  great  injustice.  His  only  rela- 
tion thereto  was  of  time.  The  institution  would  have  closed  inevitably 
under  any  administration  whatever;  for  the  trustees  were  becoming 
less  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  its  continuation  with  no 
prospect  of  an  endowment. 

The  homicide  of  John  Edward  Roach,  to  which  popular  sentiment 
attributes  the  closure,  had  no  further  connection  with  it  than  did  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  E.  J.  Newlin.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  the  murder 
visibly  hastened  the  closure.  The  popular  mind  committed  the  logical 
fallacy  of  false  cause — "  Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc." 

THE   HOMICIDE   OF   JOHN   EDWARD   ROACH. 

The  saddest  day  in  the  annals  of  the  college  and  tho  town  wns  March 
30,  1858.1    The  annual  exhibition  of  the  junior  and  sophomore  classes 

1  The  sources  of  this  sketch  are  Newark,  Delaware,  Past  and  Present,  45-62,  which 
gives  an  account,  condensed  from  a  nearly  verbatim  report  of  the  evidence  offered 
in  court;  The  Baltimore  Sun  for  April,  1858;  Interviews  with  George  G.  Evans, 
esq.,  the  present  efficient  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  many 
other  reliable  persons  qualified  to  testify. 
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In  tin-  nil li'go  oratory  that  evening,  and  John  Edward 

■l i. '•'■■  i  to  deliver  an  oration.    1 1 <■  was  a  modest,  sensi  - 

tout  1!)  years  of  age,  from  Somerset  county,  Maryland, 

lily  beloved  where  lie  was  known  fur  bis  amiability 

Bn -iitl !«■(."    The  members  of  the  other  classes,  accord- 

Tl  prep  and  sham  programme*,  ridiculing  the  porforni- 

■.-  among  the  audience     Thia  custom,  originally  of  an 

[sing  uat  nre,  had  of  late  years  duvcIoi>cd  inUi  a  m  odium 

successful  effort  had  been  made  hy  the  faculty  to 

il,  |*  itiaps  exaggerated, of  the  virulent  character 

urn  >  icached  the  ears  of  I  touch  and  his  friend*, 

lucd  in  suppress  or  destroy  them.     On  the  fatal  Tues- 

ladcnts  « lio  boarded  at  different  pbu:c*  in  the  village 

-onioiitttv  organized  to  destroy  the  programmes  broke 

iaiiiui  1  M.  llarringtou,1  and  found  the  objects  of  their 

>e»ing  them  they  hast eucd  into  Anthony  Hip 

u  er«  busily  thrusting  tlio  offensive  iuI]htj  into  Uw 

rival  factions,  led  by  Itoach  and  Harrington, 

[■in.  A  general  melee  ensued.  The  hunting  programme* 

•  stove.     The  rnrpet  took  nrnund  the  room  tilled 

•ii,  on  his  knees,  was  trying  to  collect  the  scat- 

Itach,  i.i  tho  effort  to  prevent  him,  hail  seized  lib  hand. 

Isaac  II.  Weaver  was  seeu  through  tho  smoke  ndrane- 

Tro,  and  instantly  Uoach  received  a  -I.i!*  in  the  nock. 

cr  rushed  out,  a  scowl  on  his  face,  arid  was  fol 

Iduzcd  .iml   bleeding  profusely,     lioach  staggered  to 

mt  upon  Ihe  portico,  and  sat  down  upon  the  door  sill; 

from  loss  of  blood,  he  sank  b.uk,  with  body  inside 

ii|hiii   the  portico,     lu  :i  uiiunent  Dr.  Conner,  one 

i  by  bin  nidi — for  ihe  board  was  in  session  not  ten 

lily  striving  lo  stay  tho  torrent  of  blood  and  to  take 

li'Ti.     Hi  [mtihints  brought  a  iiiumeutary  revival,  bat 

mt"M  u  expired,  without  n-giiiuiiig  suluVient  coascioas- 

|l...-i  word*  trustworthy  testimony  at  the  trial.1 

rieh.ii]  no  enemies;  moreover  eul lege  students 
«ins.     In  tlu>  mob  bent  upon  saving  I  he  pro- 


ip(t<-n  <*M  l!w  .1.1.- 

1  v.:.  ..f  n»uri>IIiir  P.  M-  llamnEtnn,  ira.  of 

'                             iLi-jti.t 

v  atttiniry-iiraiTsI,  ami  in   1K73  »a«  nnaal- 

1.1  distal   IViIn.in 

•L-h.     U-  iMitiJv  lorcil  hi*  way  lo  tun  front 

lldlsd  In  nr*..t  if 

■  ..;!>   .    ■■■  ..f  :ii.      Up  m.  our  of  the   most 

i  .:-. 

~.',irf .  Ut.nn  Il»nin;rl»n.> 

rn  PSUBflBjtlin-).! 

■  f  Wilmington.  IM..  i>  Ihi-firM  Repnblleaa 

'«■  fri-m  firlawarr.     tie  nnrrrveded  U»  lata 

r.l    M:il 

.  1.    !,   IK-fl. 

L  tU-ml   tfcr   nam 

p  '■  Hat  riligtm"  in  rcj*tj  lo  a  filiation  as  to 

i                 ■          iH  in»  ^ 

-r.  »..*,  njiisi'ml  (Laths vu  folly tnairia— , 

evideucv  wu,  Iht-i 

vtvrt,  doubtful. 
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grammes  was  Isaac  II.  Weaver,  but  bei'oro  reaching  Higgins's  room  lie 
turned  aside  and  secured  from  bis  own  room  a  dirk  knife.  Drawing  it 
partly  from  the  sheath  ho  was  seen  mailing  to  the  fray.  A  moment 
later  he  hurried  back  to  his  room,  with  the  dirk  concealed  under  his 
coat,  and  noticing  that  it  had  been  seen,  he  said  "Say  nothing  about 
it."  Then  he  summoned  Dr.  R.G.  II udders  from  the  villago  drug  store, 
and  learning  from  him  that  Roach's  death  was  imminent,  exclaimed, 
"  My  God,  can't  you  do  something  for  him."  Rudders  asked  him  who 
did  it.  The  answer  was,  *<  I  did  if  or  ki  I  believe  I  did  it"  "  You'll 
find  my  knife  in  my  trunk, n  he  continued;  4'go  up  and  get  it.'7  Mean- 
while intelligence  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Rathniell  Wilson,  one  of 
tho  trustees,  that  Weaver  had  been  seen  with  a  dirk.  In  company 
with  George  G.  Evans,  esq.,  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Weaver's  room  and  in 
his  open  portmanteau  found  the  dirk  and  the  bloodstained  sheath,  into 
which  it  had  been  thrust.  These  were  handed  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
law;  and  I.  II.  Weaver,!1.  B.  Giles,  and  S.  M.  Ilarrington  were  ar- 
rested. After  the  preliminary  hearing  on  April  5  and  G,  Giles  and 
Ilarrington  were  discharged,  but  Weaver  was  remanded  to  prison  for 
trial,  the  testimony  pointing  to  him  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  homi- 
cide, lie  told  Benesole,  the  constable,  just  alter  his  arrest,  that  he  did 
not  know  who  did  it;  that  he  "knew  neither  Harrington  nor  Giles  did 
it;''  that  "  the  knife  was  his,  but  he  dropped  it  at  tho  door  and  after- 
ward picked  it  up  again;"  he  added  emphatically,  "whoever  did  it, 
didn't  intend  to  kill  Roach." 

Weaver  was  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  at  the  next  term 
of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  A  lengthy  trial  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  ably  defended  by  David  Paul  Brown,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
George  B.  Rodney,  esq.,  of  Delaware;  and  was  prosecuted  by  Attorney- 
General  George  P.  Fisher  and  W.  C.  Spruance,  esq.,  acting  for  the 
State.  Although  to  many  the  circumstantial  evidence  seemed  con- 
clusive, the  jury  could  not  agree — since  no  ouo  had  seen  the  stabbing — 
that  Weaver  was  guilty  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Therefore 
they  acquitted  him. 

Testimony  was  elicited  alter  the  trial  which  would  probably  have 
convicted  Weaver.  George  G.  Evans,  esq.,  says  that  on  the  night  of 
the  homicide  Weaver,  frenzied  with  remorse,  did  not  return  to  his  room 
in  tho  college,  but  remained  with  a  friend  in  the  village,  to  whom  he 
confessed  his  guilt.  I  lis  confession,  coupled  with  tho  strong  circum- 
stantial evidence,  leaves  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  perpetrated 
the  homicide. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  a  few  years  later  Weaver  was  injured 
in  an  explosion  near  Baltimore,  ami  like  his  victim,  died  from  the  sever- 
ing of  the  carotid  artery. 

Such  are  the  facts  concerning  one  of  the  most  woeful  tragedies  in  the 
hiMory  of  American  education.  The  presentation  of  these  facts  so 
many  years  alter  the  principals  in  the  tragedy  have  been  gath&Xfe&Xfe 
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If,  at  leant,  to  acquit  forever  students  win.  later  tron 
I  cf  their  native  State  ami  promin.  ],..-,•  in  the 

I  Lfa  it  it  less  important  to  dissipate  the  mi II  popular 
I     irii  of  Roach  closed  the  doors  of  n  c  tb«ii 

I '    iid  consequently  near  the  brink  of  ruin.     But, 

I  (oo  late  to  revise  distorted  public  opinion. 
Iwek  the  cause  of  this  horrid  eveutt  Iu  that  college, 
liiMc  when  uncontrolled  hy  legal  authority  or  by 
Ineiil,  ami  which  the  boasted  culture  ami  elevated 
I  IhU  age  have  not  yet  restrained  within  proper 
In  '  i  however,  a  few  institutions  like  the  .'nhnsllop- 
lii  which  college  spirit  has  never  run  wild;  a  few 
I.  of  Wisconsin,  which  have  arisen  in  outraged  iniio- 
■rom  the  bar  of  justice  a  legal  condemnation  of  au 
I  which  claims  for  college  students  license  for  lawlcw- 
l\-ii"in  the  legal  consequences  which  tin'.,  from  mi 
tp  and  from  an  attack,  even  though  made  within  ml. 
Ihim-  cardinal  principles  which  society  has  wrought 
ll' infinite  toil  and  ]mtieuce. 

I      Tilt:    rKKIOO    (IF    SISI-ESSION. 

I  college  on  .March  30,  1850,"  was  followed  by  the 
Ihieh  ii  completely  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  vil 
Id.  [■  between  the  North  and  the  South  and  con*©- 
ln  political  sentiments,  that  the  suspended  college 
Icon -idem!  ion  fmni  its  friends  aud  disappeared  from 
I  The  torch  of  hope  still  burned,  uowcnij  and 

ll'  I  lie  board  of  trustees  were,  held,  at  which  plan*  for 
Lettiie  discus.-ed.  But  nothing  practical  resulted. 
It  m  pears  and  four  months  no  meeting  of  the  trua- 


.  lowanl  reorganization  was  taken  I'Vhruury  ■•» 

f  trustees  adopted  resolutions  asking  the  Icgbv 

.  iti>tiiution  with  an  agricultural  department, 

tni^hl    avail    itself  of  the  CnngiCHional  land 

■  fpn.visioiisofthis  land  act  areas  follows: 

[in-  t'liitnt  Stair*  lun-rU  an  act  donating  to  tba  aeveral 

Mi.-  ] .ni.ls.  r,r  :in  equivalent  of  bud  iirrlp,  f>r  each  of 

l:.r..r-.     I >.-]»•* :mOi:,vhigtw»*-iiMon  anil  one  Repr* 

i  l»m  vm  uf  1  an]  t-r  tlic  Tip  equivalent.     Tho  object 

'■•  Ilj..  Slali  -.  t'i  i -l-ilili-li  agricultural  colli-gen,  wherein, 

it.il  ntl:rr  i»  i.nlitic  Miulim,  slut  in.  Imling  military  tac- 

.1  !-■  i..t.-ji  !■  fin  I.  I  nam  lit  -.•<  an-  related  t->  agriculture. 
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ami  the  mechanic  art*,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the 
industrial  claases  in  the  several  purnuita  and  professions  in  life.  Tho  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  land  scrip  were  to  be  invested  in  State,  United  States,  or  sonio  other 
Kafc  stocks,  at  not  less  than  5  per  cent  interest,  and  the  money  so  invested  should  con- 
stitute a  perpetual  fund,  the  capital  of  which  should  remain  forever  undiminished. 
To  make  the  grant  available  the  previous  assent  of  the  legislature  was  required.  ^ 

This  assent  was  not  given,  however,  until  March  14, 1867.  The  cause 
of  the  delay  was  probably  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  for  college 
]>ur}N>sc8  and  the  straitened  financial  condition  of  the  State. 

The  trustees  now  saw  that  there  would  be  a  bright  future  for  the  in- 
stitution if  it  could  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  made 
distinctively  a  State  college.  u  The  trustees  therefore  proposed  to  con- 
vey to  the  State  a  joint  and  equal  interest  in  the  grounds,  buildings, 
libraries,  apparatus,  and  vested  funds,  on  condition  that  the  State  should 
vest  that  income  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  laud  in  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, not  more  than  half  of  whom  should  be  representatives  of  the  State, 
to  bo  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  other  half  representatives  of 
the  original  corporation.  It  was  thus  proposed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  Congress  by  enabling  the  State  to  provido  the  build- 
ings, ground,  and  appliunces  necessary  to  carry  out  its  objects."1  The 
legislature  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  trustees  and  Delaware  Col- 
lege became  the  beneficiary  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1862. 

REORGANIZATION  AS  A  STATE  COLLEGE.1 

The  college  was  reincorporated  in  1869  by  the  legislature  under  a 
new  charter  whose  chief  provisions  were  as  follows :  The  board  of  trus- 
tees was  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  one-half  of  whom  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  other  half  to  represent  the 
old  board,  which  is  Belf-peq>etuating.  One  undivided  half  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  State.  The  gov- 
ernor was  to  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board.  The  members  of  the 
general  assembly  were  to  distribute  for  the  State  thirty  free  scholarships 
to  worthy  applicants,  ten  to  each  county  (one  to  each  hundred);  the 
appointee  to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  The  institu- 
tion should  never  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  any  party,  sect,  or 
denomination. 

The  new  board  organized  January  22, 1869,  and  elected  Rathmell 
Wilson  president*  John  Hickman  vice-president,  and  George  6.  Evans 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  (1870  TO  1889). 

1871. — The  professor  of  chemistry  became  ex-officio  State  chemist. 
The  number  of  State  students  was  limited  to  ten  from  each  county  and 
the  requirement  that  they  be  appointed  annually  was  struck  out.    Later 

1  Scharf,  I,  449;  Laws  of  Delaware,  xiii,  127. 
•Report  of  V.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  for  1867-68, 143. 
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act  was  passed  compelling  the-  Inumfcr  to  tbe 

I  ■'  ,il-  funds  arising  from  the  Bale  of  land  scrip,  nod  tbe 
lt<'<  :■  ■!  to  i     .0  to  tlie  president  of  Uu i  colli (p  ,  upon  hi* 

se>|ui]tiuents,aud  military  ston'-s  Uluugiti-;  t<>  two 
In-  iii  hi  Hi.-,  i  lioni  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
■tactic*. 

I..n  mi. ill  \  tin-  two  years  were  appropti.tU.-4l  to  tUc  college 
1 .  : i:  . i  I  depart meut  Tbe  department  did  not  prove  ano- 
lippropriaJ  ion  was  not  renewed. 

nr  :  i»de  e*-offieia  president  i<l  the  Stain  1-mtiI 

II  bomls.  83  in  number,  amounting  to  *S3,W«0.  weie  fan- 
Eir  pUifi:  it  ■  ■'  rtiflcate  of  ]>ermanent  •■<<;.•■;.  t\,..       i,     -, 

cent  wits  issued  for  that  sum  to  the  president  of 
■  .:.■>'. 
I  were   appropriated    to  enlarge  the    cuuVge    oratory, 
inal  lal  "oratories,  and  to  make  whatever  uLbur  im- 
nadai. 

I  ril  nKWT,  WILLIAM  n.  PIBNll  I  .  LL.  D. 

I  William  II.  Pnrnell  wns  chosen  to  jiresiile  orer  thm 

Jl-H  npon  eliouldvrs  eminently  worthy  to    wear  ii.    A 
|o»11cge,  he  had  i-lowlyidintiAedhimanlf  with  it- inter 
ireer.  Iinv l»jr  served  mm  trustee before  its  *iisp«rn»iio. 
official  duty  as  trustee  was  to  bury  hie  alma  nutter, 
rtiv.'  in  bar  resurrection. 

nrtl  w.t-  burn  in  Worcester  County,  Md.,  and  was 
efowani  I'-alb-pe  in  1B4«>  in  the  palmy  dey»  of  the 
linn.  lit  t  S4*  lie  lieiraa  the  ]tractice  of  law  in  Mary- 
i,  without  hi*  solicitation,  wait  appoated  projwnt- 
m.-'.i  <  imiity.  Three  years  later  In*  became  State1* 
i.  In*  witt  .  lected  ciiniplrnller  of  the  Stale  treasury: 
Heeted.deftiitini:  Bradley T.  Johnson,  to*  rival  camU- 
l  noBilmit.il  by  acclamation  ami  again  elected  to 

l.iii.<.:»  by  tin*  advice  of  tlovermtr  Hick*,  M«m 

.  i-ti  -i  fie  14-1  al.  .mil  Henry  Winter  ha  via,  ap>. 

Iif  Haiti  tin  i-  A  staunch  I'liion  man,  In-,  after  the  fl 
„  raiartl  a  rr-rimctit  «»i"  in  fun  try.  two  companle*  of 
I  t..  three,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery. 
•pert-cm  with  tin- rank  i.fenlom-l.  Imtafterafai  month** 
I  (o  the  poM  (.flirt1  and  there  remained  until  Angnut, 
totaled  a-.M-.-ir  of  internal  revenue  in  lft.7  for  tbe 
M  re.  He  pr.icfiret!  law  in  K-ittimorn  fmmlSAS  tn 
rented  t||.   pri'-jileiicy  of  Delaware  College.     After 
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his  retirement  in  1S85  bo  took  charge  of  a  ladies'  seminary  at  Frederick, 
Md.,  where  he  still  resides.  In  1874  he  received  the  degree  of  ll.  d. 
from  Indiana  University.1 

He  brought  to  his  new  position  a  well-stored  and  well-trained  mind; 
a  happy  and  peculiarly  irresistible  method  of  disciplining  boys;  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  boy  nature  that  enabled  him  to  avoid  many  of  the 
breakers  uj>on  which  colleges  have  been  wrecked;  a  magnetism  which 
inspired  students  to  the  best  work;  and  a  clearness  of  thought  and  a 
readiness  of  speech  that  always  made  him  master  of  the  situation.  In 
the  words  of  a  Newark  divine,  u  He  is  an  all-round  man."  Such  a  man 
the  new  State  institution  badly  needed. 

Tho  college  opened  in  1870  with  22  students,  which  number  was 
increased  during  the  term  to  21).  Tho  new  president  favored  coeduca- 
tion and  was  influential  in  securing,  in  1872,  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  college.  He  rondcrcd  valuable  services  to  the  State  by  assisting 
in  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  public-school  law 
of  1875,  and  by  aiding  the  first  superintendent  of  free  schools,  James 
II.  Groves,  to  reduce  to  order  the  clnvos  which  greeted  the  latter  upon 
his  accession  to  office.  He  assisted  also  in  the  organization  of"  teach- 
ers' institutes,"  and  no  figure  more  frequently  adorned  the  rostrum  or 
was  greeted  by  the  teachers  with  louder  applause  than  that  of  the  first 
president  of  Delaware  College  after  its  reorganization. 

The  law  of  1875  made  him  ex-vfficio  president  of  the  State  board  of 
education,  in  which  capacity  he  exercised  a  great  influence  in  shaping 
tho  public-school  system. 

The  whole  number  of  students  graduated  under  Dr.  PuraelPs  admin- 
istration (1870  to  18S4  inclusive)  w;us  100.  Of  these  25  were  classical, 
36  scientific,  33  literary,  and  G  normal. 

No  material  chauge  was  made  in  the  old  curriculum.  Tho  agricul- 
tural course,  which  had  formerly  l>cen  a  part  of  the  scientific  course, 
and  the  literary  course,  which  was  designed  to  meet  tho  needs  of  coedu- 
cation, were  organized.  The  atwlition  of  coeducation  followed  close 
upon  Dr.  Purnell's  resignation. 

In  June,  1885,  Dr.  Pnrnell  tendered  his  resignation  as  president  of 
the  college  and  John  II.  Caldwell,  i>.  d.,  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 

Up  to  Dr.  Pumell's  accession  to  the  presidency — strictly  speaking 
from  1834  to  1850 — 154  students  had  been  enrolled  and  126  graduated. 

William  II.  Pui  nell,  A.  M.,  president,  and  professor  of  mental,  moral, 
and  political  science;  Edward  1).  Porter,  a.  m.,  professor  of  agriculture, 
mathematics,  and  civil  engineering;  William  D.  Mackey,  A.  M.,  pro- 
fessor of  ancient  languages  and  classical  literature;  Theodore  It.  Wolf, 
rn.  D.  (Heidelberg),  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
natural  history;  Jules  Machcret,  A.  m.,  professor  of  modern  languages 

'Catalogue  of  I>clU  Phi  Literary  Society,  16. 
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;  Henry  Selioenhcrr,  Instructor  in  German;  Stile* 

■  lecturer  on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene;  J  at 

I  taUir  in  ran  the  ma  tics  and  assistant  in  the  laboratory; 

,  iimtrnrtor  in   vocal   and  instrumental  munic;  J.  X. 

It  librarian. 


jk.vw  rKKHii'KST,  Jons  ii.  rAi.mvKi.i..  n.  n. 

roll,  11. )'.,  was   elected  president  .Inly  IS,  18*5,  ami  In 
litem  be  r  assumed  office. 

t  was  born  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  .Inn*  4,  1830, 
1*  old  removed  into  Georgia,  where  lie  was  brought  op. 
In*  aeademy  In  Gainesville,  Oa.,  which  was  at  tuat 
|  tbc  ruivcrsity  of  Georgia.  In  1841  lie  studied  Uiw, 
r  tli.'  m  mi 'try  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Itt  he  filled  various  ap(M>intmeuta  in  the  Georgia  con- 
ll  he  founded  and  established  Andrew  Female  College, 
\  nourishing  institution.  From  1858  to  1865  he  filled 
cats  iii  'In-  Southern  Melhodist  Episcopal  C'hurck. 
I  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  which 
I  in  the  reconstruction  feet*  adopted  by  Con 
|he  nerved  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edocalii 

of  the  committee  of  eight  appointed  to  revise 

|kutlon.     He  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature 

nd  was  Ilien  appointed  judge  of  the  district  court, 

|held  until   M73.     Then  lie  moveil  North  and  joined 

inference  of  the  Methodist  Epbcoptl  church.     He 

J  Still  Pond,  Md.,  for  three  years;  at   Dover  for  tore* 

luTs  Church,  Wilmington,  for  three  years;  and  at  Dover 

hi  lime  rears,     In  ISM  ho  was  made  presiding  elder 

I,  and  in   I8S9  elected  president  pro  Import  of  the. 

|t.  !•  tin',      lie  WUll  im-mU-i  irf  the  general   confereuoe 

.  nut  .  gad*  in  lUSi  si  Philadelphia;  in  I8M  and  la 

i  .el  delegate.     Kmory  College  eoufrmd  npofj  bim 

.in  1  1*3  I  uml  Dickinson  College  the  degree  of  P.  D.  in 

gg  ..-t  president  of  Delaware  College  from  September, 

aw,  h.    rrxatned  il"'  ministerial  work  and   was  ap- 

■■■.  Del.1 

kJumgti    i   man  •■(  unchallenged  ability,   waa  well 

l  wlieu  In    uwunied  the  presidency  "f  the  college. 

n!   red  doubly  trying  by  the  fact  that,  oa  a  proud- 

>  .i.  1>.  r  hi'  i., i-  .  >  pe.  ltd  to  draw  students  from  that, 

|p4tmm/-ed  tli>'  college  but  little.     His  earnest,  coasei- 

■  to  fill  ill.'  eoltogo  with  ttwteaU  won  Um  admiration 

it  wu*  apparent  Iron  the  first  that  the  troati 
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erred  in  electing  to  the  presidency  of  a  State  college  a  preacher  and  a 
man  not  then  in  the  educational  current. 

At  the  outset  Dr.  Caldwell  failed  to  win  certain  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty to  his  methods.  Consequently  a  long  and  bitter  antagonism  devel- 
oped, which  well-nigh  overthrew  discipline  in  the  institution.  Good 
government  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  a. college  where — to  quote  a 
student  of  that  time — "  The  president  and  the  faculty  always  pulled 
against  each  other." 

The  threatening  storm  broke  upon  the  college  March  22, 1887,  when 
the  president  made  a  statement  to  the  trustees,  which  he  reiterated 
April  6,  concerning  his  relations  with  certain  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  members  designated  stated  in  reply  their  view  of  the  case;  and 
the  trustees  immediately  resolved  "  that  there  has  been  no  intentional 
wrong  on  either  side,  but  that  there  has  a  been  a  lack  of  attention  to 
the  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  college,  and  that  this  has  caused  a  little 
dissatisfaction."  They  also  impressed  upon  the  president  and  faculty 
the  necessity  of  harmony.  This,  however,  did  not  end  the  trouble,  and  on 
June  14, 1887,  the  trustees  requested  the  president  and  professors  to 
resign.  The  resignations  were  immediately  tendered,  but  on  July  7  the 
consideration  of  the  president's  resignation  was  postponed  until  March, 
1888,  and  the  resignations  of  the  professors  until  June,  1888.  On 
March  27,  1888,  the  president's  resignation  was  accepted,  he  having 
previously  informed  the  board  that  the  bishop  of  his  church  had 
appointed  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Frederica,  aud  that  he  would  certainly  sever  his  connection  with  the 
college  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  resignation  took  immediate  effect 
and  Dr.  Lewis  P.  Bush,  a  trustee,  was  elected  president  pro  tempore. 
The  balance  of  the  faculty  were  retained.1 

THE  ELEVENTH  PRESIDENT,  ALBERT  N.  RAUB,  PH.  D. 

Albert  N.  Raub,  ph.  p.,  was  elected  president  of  Delaware  College 
June  19, 1888.  He  is  a  man  of  good  administrative  ability,  tact,  long 
experience  in  educatioual  work,  and  unlimited  capacity  for  hard  work. 
During  his  administration  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
college.  An  agricultural  experiment  station,  a  gymnasium,  a  wood- 
working shop,  a  machine  shop,  a  greenhouse,  and  a  new  recitation 
hall  (97  by  50  feet)  have  been  erected.  Departments  in  agriculture, 
electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and  civil  engineering 
have  been  established.  Grounds  for  athletics  and  for  horticultural 
experiments  have  been  purchased.  Free  scholarships  can  now  be  ob- 
tained by  all  students  from  Delaware.  Instruction  in  military  tactics 
has  been  secured  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Army  to 
a  position  in  the  faculty. 

■This  sketch  of  President  Caldwell'*  administration  haa  been  prepared  from  the 
minutes  of  the  trustees  and  the  faculty. 


■  iSTOHY  OP  EDUCATION  IN  DEUWAKH. 


1)  .-.*  born  in  Lancaster  County,  !'«*.,  March  38, 
.led  iii  the  scientific  coarse  of  the  Stole  Norma]  School 
.1.,  in  I860,  and  until  1866  engaged  with  much  aoo- 
nol  work  in  the  State.  Then  he  was  called  to  the 
itcrnture,  rhetoric,  and  English  grammar  in  the  State 
t  itown,  Pa.  lie  became  principal  of  tlio  Lock 
Data  m  1868,  and  it  was  chiefly  dne  to  his  effort*  (hat 
booh  of  which  he  was  chosen  principal,  was  opened 
■  mi  i  later.  At  the  end  of  seven  yean,  when  Dr. 
<< <i  miction  with  the  school,  it  had  ant  out  .110  grad- 
rim-ijial  of  Newark  Academy  from  1  to  1890. 
.  Boob  has  spent  many  weeks  of  each  year  in  kvtur- 
■rs*  institutes  in  various  States  of  the  I'nion,  and  few 
i  am  to-day  more  popular  and  succe  Prince! 

J  him  in  18CC  the  honorary  degree  or  a.  v.t  and  fr 
I      h»  received  in  1879  the  honorary  degree,  of  m. 
,i  widely  known  as  a  writer  of  educational  text  boo! 
owing  is  a  list:  "  Plain  Educational  Talks  with  Ti 
'  i-iii.hshed  in  1869;  a  series  of  arithmetics  nud  a 
T8|  "  Lessons  in  English  and  Practical  English  G: 
Studies   in    American    and    English   Literature," 
lgemeni,"    1882;     "  Methods  of  Teacl  1883, 

ftoric,"  1887.     In  January,  1886,  be  established    the 
ial  Sews,  a  sixteen-page  journal,  which  lie  still  ediU 
|     Philadelphia. 


bb,  a.  m.,  ph.  v..  president,  ]>rofessor  af  mental,  moral, 
e;  Theodore  II.  Wolf,  si.  A.,  PH.  D.  ( Hehlelberir), 
I".'  :  i  .  in  intra  logy,  and  sanitary  scieix  -■;  Frederick  I». 
I  pnnV-'veoi-  of  botany  and  geology;  Ororgfl  A.  Flatter. 
I  of  mathematics  and  physics;  Charles  S.  ton  well,  \. 
j  Latin,  Creek,  and  French;  M.  H.  Mei  kwitb,  pnrfbnnar 
iiimimlogy;  Diaries  L.  Penny.  A.  «.,  jirofessor  of 
-.  m.  E..  ptofessor  of  mechanic:)]  and  electrical 
i>  II.  Itoliinson,  r.  r...  professor  of  civil  engineer 
ll.  Biabcp.  ».  B.,  professor  of  agriculture;  II.  B.  Eve*, 
veterinary  science:  Lieut.  K.  ('.  Brooks,  Eighth  V. 
■-■■j. i  pi  military  science  and  tactics  and  eomm 


charge  of  a  college  which  had  suffered  for  want  of 
it. tin-  history.  His  prospect  was  rendered  hrigbtee 
..i  Ma  predecessors  by  the  establishment,  In  188n\af 
tut  station.  The  college,  including  the  experi- 
t|  ■  recipient  of  benefits  arising  from  the  pat-age  of 
if  Match  i',  18*7,  mid  the  Morrill  hill  of  1890.  The 
i  bt   i  ullcge  is  thereby  raised  to  about  930^000,  nhich 
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will  increase  somewhat  each  year.    Of  this,  $15,000  goes  directly  to 
the  experiment  station. 

The  number  of  students  was  increased  from  16,  in  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  his  election,  to  20  during  his  first  year.  In  ISSO-'DO, 
82  students  were  enrolled;  in  1890-'91,  81  students;  and  97  students  in 
1891-'92. 

SALARIES  SINCE   THE   REORGANIZATION. 

8 i nee  the  reorganization  the  following  salaries  have  been  paid  to  the 
faculty:  In  1870  the  president  received  $2,000;  the  professors  received 
$1,000  each,  except  the  professor  of  modern  languages,  who  received 
$600.  In  187 J  the  president  received  $2,250;  in  1870,  $1,800,  and  the 
professors  each  $1,000,  except  the  professor  of  chemistry,  who  received 
nothing  but  his  fees  as  State  chemist.  In  1880  the  faculty  were  paid 
the  interest  on  the  vested  fund  of  the  college  (except  $380)  on  the  basis 
of  16  to  the  president  and  10  to  the  professors.  The  president  accord- 
ingly received  $1,775.48  and  the  professors  each  $1,049.18.  Now  the 
president  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $1,800;  each  of  the  professors, 
$l,2*r>0;  and  the  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  $3,000. 

ciRKirrM'M. 
The  requirements  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  class  are  as  follows: 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  ago  and  of  good  char  actor. 
I.  Into  tho  classical  coarse:  Algebra  through  equations  of  the  second  degree,  four 
books  of  geometry,  Latin  grammar,  Latin  reader,  part  I,  Sallust,  Cttsar  or 
Virgil,  Greek  grammar,  Greek  reader,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (2  books). 
II.  Into  the  Latin-scientific  course :  The  Kamo  as  above,  with  tho  omission  of  Greek. 

III.  Into  tho  course  in  modern  lauguagts  and  sciences:  The  same  as  above,  with 

the  additional  omission  of  Latin. 

IV.  Courses  in  engineering  and  agriculture:  Tho  same  as  No.  III. 

COUR8KS   OF    INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Classical  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.1 

Prtshnuin  class. — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  algebra,  5;  Latin,  5;  Greek,  5.  Second 
term :  Rhetoric,  3 ;  algebra  and  geometry,  5 ;  geometrical  drawing,  2 ;  Latin,  5 ;  Greek, 
5.    Third  term:  Civics,  2;  geometry,  5;  geometrical  drawing, 2;  Latin,  5;  Greek, 5. 

Sopkomort  class. — First  term:  Aueicnt  history,  2;  English  classics,  2;  trigonometry 
and  surveying,  4 ;  Latin, 4;  Greek, 4.  Optional:  mochanical drawing.  Second  term: 
Medieval  history,  2;  study  of  words,  2;  spherical  trigonometry  and  conic  sections, 
4;  Latin.  4;  Greek, 4.  Optional:  Mechanical  drawing.  Third  term:  Modern  his- 
tory. 2;  English  literature,  2;  analytical  geometry,  4;  Latin,  4;  Greek,  4.  Optional: 
Mechanical  drawing. 

Junior  class. — Fir?  t  term:  Psychology,  2 ;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  higher  algebra  and 
analytical  geometry,  3;  physics.  2;  Latin.  l*'t  Greek,  3;  German  or  French,  2.  Second 
term:  Psychology, 2;  logic.  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  differential  calculus,  3;  phys- 
ics, 2;  Latin,  3;  Greek.  3;  German  or  French,  2.  Third  term :  Moral  science,  2;  logic, 
2;  inorganic  chemistry, 3 ;  iutegral  calculus. 3;  phyHics,2;  Latin,  3;  Greek,  3;  Ger- 
man or  French,  2. 

Senior  class. — First  term:  Nat  uial  theology.  2;  political  economy,  2;  chemical  labora- 
tory, 3;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  integral  calculus,  2;  Gorman  or  French,  2. 

1  The  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  Nfedii'?. 
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I  icoud  term:  Political  econora.   2;  chemical 
1°S)"i  -  >  astronomy,  2;  Of  no    i         I  . 
Hialogy,  3;  Latin,  2;  Greek,  2.     Third  tarm:   lnt<  rualioual  taw  or 
,  2;  chemical   laboratory,  3;  aaniurj  aciciit'e,   I ;  u-tronomj,  J; 
1,3.     Uj:  :  Latin,  2;  Greek,  2. 

hading  to  Ike  degree  of  bathe  It  of  art*. 

3;  physiology,  3;  trilogy,  3;  algebra,!; 
botany,  3;  zoology,  3;  •!;;•  lira  and  g 
Third  term:  Civica,  2;  botany,  3;  | 

Ancient  UiBtory,  2;  English  .  UmH-*,  2;  I 
ry,  1;  trigonometry  and  auriryiiig,  4; 
r  French,  2.    .Second  term:   Kan&Tll 
.     lis  try,  3;  spherical  trigonometry  ;iml  conic  m 
•  ',  drawing,  2;  Latin,  4 ;  Genu  mi  or  French,  S. 
third  term:  Modern  history,  2;  Eugliali  111* 
nlftical  geometry,  4;    niuchutii 
Of  French,  2.     Optional:  Botai 
|  trrui:   I'ayebidogy,   2;    orgnnio  ckomiat:     , 
r.aijii.  »1  t .  umetry,  3j  physics,  2;  Latin,:'.  ' 
.        .     ry,   botany.     Second  term:   l'*y 
r,  .1;  mineralogy,  2;  differential  calculus,  :t. 
i    |      <•■>■    ■nut:  Chemical  laboratory,  l-ii 
ir,  3;  organic  chemistry,  3;  mineralogy,  J ;   i 
i;  tiurmiiii  it  French,  2.    Optional:  C'hemicil  1 
ral  thoology,  2;   political  en  u 
1;    geology,  2;    integral  cahriiliu,  8;    i 
jdiei  in  civil  engineering,  3,     eVeond  In 
■ry,  3;  xanitary  Kiieuec,  1 ;  f 

I:     llutlcr*  Analogy,  2;  Latin,  9;  stndtea  Uatvfl 
tiooBluN 


Me  itgrte  >-/  htrVtiw 

•iology.  3;  ttSlaaj/,  3;  •Iphn,  5; 
3;  botany,  9;   kh-I-ci,  3;  arg**ca 
ii,  2;  French.  _'.     Tli.rd  Una:  Cl*> 
itig,  2j  Cenomna;  Frtaefc,  *. 
2;  iimreaiiK   tlu  unalry,  3;  betas*. 


'.  -" :  ■ 


try.  I;  infi-Latiical  and  ar  liiietlaral  dnW- 

(  .'     Optional:  Modem  history. 

..2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  ibrniiralU 
and  analytical  gi-oiurtit.  3 ;  pL)«i«-a,Sj  U*4> 
■pUotial:  Hotani.     Second  term:  P^cbidsarj,  ft  logie,  I;  < 

dilatory.  3;  Mineralogy.  2;  (USerenUal  calcvitat,  3 
.  Ipt,fb,  .'.     optional:   Botany.    Tbirdtcran:  Moral  a. 
lH'iut*tr>    3;  cbruiical   laborntury,  3;  uiiu.rnlogj-,  2t  I 
;  French.  2.     Optional :  Uetaaj. 
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Senior  cla$$. — First  term:  Natural  theology,  2;  political  economy,  2;  chemical 
laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  integral  calculus,  2;  German  or 
French,  2.  Optional:  Studies  in  civil  engineering.  Second  term:  Political  economy, 
2;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  astronomy,  2;  German 
or  French,  2.  Optional:  Bntler's  Analogy,  studies  in  civil  engineering.  Third 
term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  chemical  laboratory ,  3 ;  sanitary  science, 
1;  astronomy,  2;  German  or  French,  2.     Optional:  Studies  in  civil  engineering. 

4 .  Con rsc  i h  ci ri I  cngi neeri ng. 

Freshman  class. — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  physiology,  3;  algebra,  5;  lettering,  2; 
instrumental  drawing,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and  laboratory.  Second 
term:  Rhetoric,  3;  botany,  3;  algebra  and  geometry,  5;  isometrio  drawing,  2; 
mcehunieal  drawing,  2;  steam  engine,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and 
laboratory.  Third  term:  Civics,  2;  botany,  3;  geometry,  5;  perspective  drawing, 
2;  mechanical  drawing,  2;  steam  engine,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and 
laboratory. 

Sophomore  class. — First  term:  English  classics,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  botan- 
ical laboratory,  4 ;  plane  trigonometry,  4;  chain  and  compass  surveying,  2;  steam 
boilers,  2;  free-hand  drawing,  2;  Gcrinnu  or  French,  2;  field  work  in  surveying. 
8ecoud  term:  Study  of  words,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  spherical  trigonometry  and 
Couic  sections,  4;  compas**  and  transit  surveying,  2;  building  construction,  2; 
descriptive  geometry,  3;  theoretical  mechanics,  3;  German  or  French,  2;  plan  and 
construction  drawing.  Optional:  Botanical  laboratory,  4.  Third  term:  English 
literature,  2;  inorganic  chemistry,  3;  analytical  geometry,  4;  publio  lands  and 
city  surveys  and  leveling,  2;  building  construction,  2;  theoretical  mechanics,  3; 
Germanor  French,  2;  plan  and  construct  ion  drawing,  field  work.  Optional:  Botan- 
ical laboratory,  4. 

Junior  class. — First  term:  Psychology,  2;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2; 
physics,  2;  higher  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  3;  topographical  surveying,  etc., 
2;  mechanics  of  materials,  3;  Gorman  or  French,  2;  plan  and  construction  drawing ; 
field  work.  Optional:  Organic  chemistry.  Second  term:  Psychology,  2;  chemical 
laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  physics,  2;  differential  calculus,  3;  hydrographic  and 
mino  surveying,  2;  mechanics  of  materials,  3;  German  or  French,  2;  plan  and  con- 
struction drawing.  Optional :  Organic  chemistry.  Third  term :  Chemical  labora- 
tory, 3;  mineralogy,  2;  physics,  2;  integral  calculus,  3;  geodetic  surveying,  2; 
hydraulics, 3 ;  German  or  French,  2;  plan  and  construction  drawing;  field-work. 
Optional:  Moral  science,  organic  chemistry. 

Senior  class. — First  term:  Political  economy,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2; 
roofs  and  bridges,  3;  analytical  mechanics,  2;  masonry  construction,  2;  railroad 
location  and  construction,  3;  drawing,  field-work.  Optional:  Chemical  laboratory. 
8ccond  term:  Political  ccouomy,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  roofs  and 
bridges,  3;  masonry  construction,  3;  water  supply  and  sewerage,  3;  materials  of 
construction,  3;  drawing.  Optional:  Astronomy,  2;  chemical  laboratory.  Third 
term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  roofs  and  bridges, 
3;  engineering  specifications  aud  contracts,  3;  materials  of  construction,  2;  draw- 
ing; field  work.    Optional:  Astronomy,  2;  chemical  laboratory. 

6,6.     Courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  mgineering  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 

of  science. x 

Freshman  class. — First  term:  Rhetoric,  3;  physiology,  3;  algebra,  5;  lettering, 
2;  instrumental  drawing,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and  laboratory .  Sec- 
ond term:  Rhetoric,  3;  algebra  and  geometry,  3;  isometric  drawing,  2;  mechanical 
drawing,  2;  anatomy  of  the  steam  engine,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  shop  work  and 


1  The  first  three  years  are  common  to  both  courses. 
3064  DSL 9 
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,2;  geometry, 5;  |>L-i»]jutUr 
steam  engine,  2;  Cvniun  u 


drawing,  3) 
FrtMiL-lt,  3;  *Uh|i  »urk 

iMt  Mm:  Knglish  cIoMJca,  3j  baoqgMlk  rbrmintry,  3;  plan* 
uu  boiler*,  2j  fr.-o-banddran  ni;,  2;  [iiechimkal  .Ira* in-,  1; 
»;  *h»p  work  and  laboratory.  Bison  d  term:  Stwly  of  »«nU, 
tty.  3;  •iilwirical  trigonometry  inoUuuk  mmUods, 4;  deorrlptlv*. 
Bias,  "*;  i;rtnianor>V-;rh,2j  ftfaop  w»rk  nod  laboratory.  Third 
itore,  7;  Inorganic  cheiniatry,  :i;  unnlyUral  geometry,  4;  t»o- 
i  i>r  m»i*litiH'  design,   2;  Herman  M  Frvneti,  2;   oliop  wu*k  and 

I'  vrbology,  2;  bibber  ul-tbraoud  analytical 


i  iccbanica  of  materi: 
illal-oratory.  Opttl 
I'aychology,  2;  dif 
ccl.31.ks  uflnBU.fi: 
nl  laboratory.  Opt 
.  _T»1  calculus,  3;  ]di; 
■  MiRti,  2;  phyi 


■,    (J.T 


il  laW-tltiry,  '.'. 


itiiiiu  ilnalj[n,  3]  pnyv- 
rnian,  Frrach,  awl  rbra- 
cnli-ulua,  3;  |diyalra,  T; 
lorbhia  dentin,  3;  phy*- 
i-rrmiii,  i'lcn-li,  r" 
hydraulics,  3; 
il  laboratory,!;  ohnp  i-ork  and  lab- 
'hutnicaJ  laboratory. 


loaiy,  2;    t.*i»  nod  bridgr*.  3|   analytical 
valve  H«ara,3;   tWiuiHlynamlu,  4;    ah 

:al   etatira  .      m-  ■  h  uiimi,   3;  iit.ihauka  » 
;hauieal  U\  fUry,  3.     Optional:  0« 

>r  rountltul.o-t'i!    1—,  :' 

2;  luocbaii  ■  -  <•(  oiaoliiiury,  1 


d'oimtiiy,  2;  theory  of  electricity,  3j  analjt- 
-igu,  2;  vulva  cairn,  2;  thermodynamic*,  <; 
1:  <iuriuauot  r'raoru.  rVtood  Um 
;    graphical  Btatir*  if  mr<cliautain,  3; 

ili-rtiiiol  Ubt.rjiotv,  3.     Optional:  I 

i't  ■  ■■unlitutiunal  law,  3;  itum  i-agine  daoiyn, 

;   :.].j.lii-.l   cli't-l.-iril],  1;  atoaiii   .  nparerlng,  4; 


;  U 


J;    »lj(nl>r.»,  S;    I  a  tin,  ft) 
■•  Utile,  3;  botany,  3;  nlgn- 


nr..rk  i.r  Inlmralary. 

ow>ic»,  2;  HrMDl  htetory,  f ;  rnurcank* 
jDju.aiHifj  awl  anmrying,  4;  ttarmaa  >r 
iux-  -■  Optional:  Latin.  rWrond  tma : 
iiir){aiiic  iliwublij.  1.  Imtaniral  labom- 
»!■■  -linnt,  I;  i>naui  or  Krnwb,  2;  burll- 
.  Knglioli  IttatnUir*,  t;  modern  kiaturj, 
rjUiry,   |,   luatliaaaatlc*,   4;   German   nc 
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Janior  das*. — First  term:  Psychology,  2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  mineralogy,  2; 
chemical  laboratory,  3;  physics,  2;  German  or  French,  2;  agriculture,  5.  Optional: 
Latin .  Second  term :  Psychology,  2 ;  logic,  2 ;  organic  chemistry,  3 ;  chemical  labora- 
tory, 11;  mineralogy,  2;  physics, 2;  (icrinuu  or  French,  2;  agriculture,  3;  horticulture 
and  landscape  gardeuing,  2.  Optional :  Latin.  Third  term:  Moral  science,  2;  logic, 
2;  organic  chemistry,  3;  chemical  laboratory,  3;  mineralogy,  2;  physics,  2;  German 
or  French,  2;  agriculture,  3.     Optional:  Latin. 

Senior  da**. — First  term:  Political  economy,  ?;  sanitary  scienco,  1;  geology,  2; 
comparative  anatomy,  3;  entomology,  3;  veterinary  science.  3.  Optional:  Latin. 
Second  term  :  Political  economy,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  geology,  2;  stock-breeding, 
4 ;  meteorology,  3 ;  veterinary  scieucc,  3 ;  agricultural  discussion,  1.  Optional :  Latin. 
Third  term:  International  or  constitutional  law,  2;  sanitary  science,  1;  mycology, 
2;  stoc k- feeding  ami  dairying,  -1 ;  agricultural  review,  2;  agricultural  essays.  Op- 
tional: Latin. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

The  college  is  essentially  Southern  in  the  prominence  it  gives  to 
forensic  discussion.  No  feature  lias  proved  more  popular  than  the 
literary  exercises,  which  differ  but  little  from  those  of  literary  societies 
in  the  average  college.  Economic,  historical,  and  political  questions 
are  discussed,  and  parliamentary  order  is  strictly  enforced.  Each  of 
the  two  societies  now  in  existence  has  a  comfortable  hall  and  a  small 
library.  Exercises  are  held  every  Saturday  morning  during  the  scho- 
lastic, year. 

There  are  no  Greek-letter  fraternities  in  the  college.  Consequently, 
the  two  literary  societies,  the  Delta  Phi  and  the  Athenian,  monopo- 
lize the  interest  of  the  students.  The  rivalry  between  these  societies 
has  been  somewhat  like  fraternity  spirit  in  many  colleges.  It  has  long 
been  an  o]>en  question  as  to  which  society  was  founded  first.  Accord- 
ing to  the  catalogues,  the  constitution  of  the  Delta  Phi  was  adopted 
January  12,  18.'i5,and  that  of  the  Athenian  February  4, 1835. 

Established  almost  simultaneously  with  the  college,  they  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  its  historic  career.  In  membership  the  rival 
societies  were  almost  side  by  side  when  the  first  Athenian  catalogue 
was  issued,  December  21,  1853,  the  Delta  Phi  having  outnumbered 
its  rival  only  one  in  the  aggregate  since  1835.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  Delta  Phi  has  forged  far  ahead,  and  during  the  year  1888-80  stood 
to  it  in  ]K>int  of  numbers  in  the  relation  of  6  or  7  to  1.  Seldom  does 
a  student  go  through  the  college  without  joining  one  of  these  societies. 

The  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society,  composed  exclusively  of  young 
ladies,  was  organized  November  10, 1870,  four  years  after  the  adoption 
of  coeducation,  through  the  exertions  of  the  9  youug  ladies,  then  stu- 
dents in  the  college.  Its  object  was  to  arouse  the  female  students  to 
interest  in  literary  pursuits.  A  room,  allotted  them  by  the  president 
of  the  college,  was  suitably  furnished  by  the  society,  and  once  a  week  a 
literary  and  social  programme  was  rendered.  A  well-chosen  library, 
consisting  of  about  150  volumes,  had  been  collected,  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  coeducation,  June  24, 1885,  terminated  the  existence  of  t&& 
society. 
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I         ALISM   IN   THE  COLLEGE. 

-ml  effort 8  have  bceu  made  to  conduct  a  college 

••*•  Advance  came  into  existence  soon  after  the 

i  1874  the  students  were  com pel led  to  petition  the 

rial  aid  to  revive  tli3  dying  journal.    Tin-  mihi  of  $50 

,  bui  tliis  provided  only  temporary  relief,  and  death 

N.ee. 

is  made  in  September,  1882,  whet:  the  Delaware 
ii. •!,  under  the  editorial  managem*  in  of  Horace 
ii  junior,  but  under  President  Harrison  consul 
_\  u  interesting  sheet  it  proved  until  the  ml*- 
iiiiDpelled  it  also,  two  years  later,  to  suspend 
.  lately  been  revived  and  the  first  uudiUt  was  issued 

|'MSt   AND  DISTINGUISHED  STUDENTS, 

-il  graduates  from  the  founding  of  the  college  to 
whi'in  were  classical  students;  froml-  ■  to  I  -  59,  iB, 
leal  and  10  scientific.  During  the  administration 
. .  iwlnated;  25  of  whom  were  cIaH*iiul,  3fl  nc)eti- 
'ii  ii  Dial.  From  1885  to  1892,  inclusive,  there  were 
.i!  number  of  graduates  to  1892.  inclusive,  is  '.'TO. 
lug  list  of  students  who  hare  won  distinction  t* 
■  -  that  the  college  has  sent  out  m  uiv  noted  men: 

i.  ■  fa  mi  >us  surgeon  mid  inolical  writer 
uil..l  Stale*  Senator.  1*4-87. 
t  -,.(o.l  Slates  Senator,  1X59-71;  cliancafla*  oIUUwim 

mt«l  SUtn  senator,  1H*> . 

PJail.  Cragfnsiuaii  from  Delaware.  l"7J-7t. 

T*lti,  ]w,bw.ir.%,  h>]>rriteiitiitivo  in  l!ie  Forty.  aJxth  CaafNM. 

|  IforJ.  no  ■■miii.-iit  l.iwyer  nml  j"'l|£e. 
UBcl*t-jii<lKr  ..f  [I.Liwnrr. 

.i*   [.r-.f. r  of  [.li.l.-oj.b.Y  iii  Hutuillou  College,  New  Torkj 

h  in  1*71.  .itnl  later  fur  tbe  i;..v.m.>rsliip  of  New  Tork 

,  |.t.-m.1.:i1  ..f  Ih-liiiran- Uullrp-,  ISllMO. 
pn-iil.ui  ..f  fuivin.it)  <■{  Alabama.  IS71-7I;  author 
..  lUO.   Agti.  nHnt.:" 

..  |.ruf«— >r  -f  iii.«li-rii   lajiKiiaKra  «u.l    literature  iu   Uio  Col- 
UBlUU. 
I .  Mtrury  of  .late  of  Delaware.  IKKMC. 

lOoafb,  alt -i -general  of  California,  1ND-4S7;  vle«-|>  realties* 

i  ICailK-a.l. 

M    ■>..  rdn.tr  of  Lynchburg  iVa,)  Daily   Ki[im<  (l«5S)j 
il  Wliij;  after  the  war;  u  frequent  contributor  to  Har- 
■ir  MiuihU.  l.ip|ilncott'*  Magaiiue,  under  the  title  of 
i  -    historian  of  Virginia. 
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James  1[.  McNeill,  hoc  rotary  of  tho  American  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  George  MoXeill,  editor  of  tho  North  Carolina  Presbyterian, 

Capt.  Ale  lander  McRoa,  the  hero  of  Valverde. 

Rev.  Allen  Wright,  chief  of  tho  Choctaws. 

Dr.  Epher  Whitakor,  author  of  "  History  of  Southold,"  Long  Island. 

(Jon.  Adam  E.  King,  consul-general  to  Paris,  1890 . 

COEDUCATION,  1872-1885. 

Coeducation  was  adopted  at  Delaware  College  in  Juno,  1372,  two 
years  after  tho  reorganization;  and  after  a  successful  career  of  thir- 
teen years  was  abolished,  Juno  21,  1833,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  8;  10  of  the 
trustees  being  absent  from  the  meeting. 

During  this  period  81  young  ladies  were  matriculated  and  37  were 
graduated.  Of  tho  37  graduates,  27  took  their  degrees  in  the  literary, 
4  in  the  normal,  3  in  the  classical,  and  1  in  the  scientific  course. 

In  tho  distribution  of  honors  tho  young  ladies  by  superior  scholar- 
ship carried  off  more  than  their  proportionate  share.  Their  deport- 
ment was  exemplary.  The  young  men  of  tho  college  were  never  more 
studious  and  orderly  than  during  the  period  of  coeducation.  *  More- 
over, their  number  was  greater  than  ever  before  during  tho  same 
length  of  time.  * 

It  was  rumored  that  tho  abolition  of  coeducation  was  largely  duo  to 
an  impression  that  the  presence  of  females  deterred  certain  males  from 
entering  the  college.  At  any  rate,  in  the  face  of  the  above  facts  and 
the  trend  of  the  times,  the  trustees  of  a  small  college,  sadly  in  need  of 
students,  presumed  to  bar  the  door  of  higher  education  in  Delaware 
against  woman. 

The  writer  steadfastly  believes,  with  Ex-President  Purnell,  that  "the 
college  will  have  to  throw  open  its  doors  again  to  woman."  President 
Caldwell  in  1887  recommended  it,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  from 
1887  to  1801,  Bei\jamin  T.  Biggs,  in  a  speech  at  tho  Commencement  of 
1889,  called  tho  abolition  of  coeducation  "  a  burning  shame,"  and  de- 
clared that  "  coeducation  must  again  be  adopted." 

LIURARY. 

July  0,  l&'H,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  by  the  trustees  to 
purchase  a  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 3  After  the  purchase 
of  the  books  tho  following  curious  rules  for  the  use  of  tho  new  library 
were  adopted: 

1.  The  library  shall  be  open  on  Saturday  from  12  to  1  o'clock. 

2.  Students  over  14  years  of  ago  may  have  tho  privilege  of  iho  whole  of  tho 
library;  those  under  14  of  tho  publications  of  the  Sunday  School  rufan  *. 

1  Catalogue  of  Pestalozzi  Literary  Society. 

3 Tho  writer  has  this  statement  from  Ex-Preaidcnt  Purnell. 

3  Tho  following  sources  were  used :  Minutes  of  the  faculty  and  trustees ;  American 
Almanac,  1838-1815. 

4  The  italics  arc  the  writer's.  It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  at  this 
time  an  academic  dopartmeut,  lu  which  many  of  the  students  wore  mat*  Wa. 
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.]  !i  books  ahall  not  bo  leapt  out  jJiali  bo  u  follows:  Pno- 
.  |  .n  weeks;  quarto  or  folio,  four  weeks. 
|  \i  oka  beyond  tbo  time  shall  Iw,  fur  llmo.,  13  i  renta; 
,i  folio,  SO  cent*  per  woek;  for  jireaiiu  HpoU,  CJ  ocot»  fur 
i..l  .it  tbo  discretion  of  tbo  librarian ;  for  scribbling  vrlUi 
-.'"i  cents;  tor  tearing  or  cutting  a  leaf  without  imuov- 
g  blank  leaf,  12J  eouta;  printed  leaf,  50  cents;  for  t  farina; 
defacing,  from  61  to  80  cents,  at  discretion  of  Hbrnrfaa. 
L 

tdents,  few  as  they  mast  have  been,  who  had  tbo 
■isteuce  to  become  readers  in  the  face  of  hih'Ii 
iik  Mgeniess  of  tbo  library  received  repeated  eon- 
sident  Mason,  in  1839  and  in  18*0.  He  told  the 
ived  that  there  ore  few  college*  in  lite  country 
in  ibis  respect  as  oar  own,  and  yet  it  is  obvious 
o  n  high  degree  of  reputation  with  an  inferior 

cited  in  which  they  bod  Inst  student!  through 
lihniry. 

ned  000  volumes  in  1838;  iioo  in  1830)  1,200  In 
to  die  value  of  QT5  and  2.T0  duplicates  of  book* 
rerc  added,  and  200  volumes  were  set  off  a*  the 
y  for  the  academy,  l'renidi  til  (iilbcrt  said  about 
:tiotis  will,  however,  yet  he  necessary  before  it  will 
Brunts  of  the  college."     In  JS12  the  library  eon 

in  1816,  3,000,  and  in  1853  about  7,000  volume*. 
.v ruber  20,  1878,  that  one-half  of  all  rtuUriotUsv 
placed  in  the  library  fund. 

table  hooks  have,  from  time  to  time,  Iteeu  added, 
umbers  to  give  to  the  library  the  claim  of  nffcrioa; 

bibliography  of  many  subject*.  Unround  there 
.Iumc  valuable  because  of  its  age  or  activity'. 
[satin  texts  are  found,  and  in  the  library  uf  the 
i      py  of  Calvin's  Christian  Institute*,  from  the 


4  Wen  placed  upon  a  firm  financial  basis 
•tin-  consideration  and  the  college  be  aa 
-cpeirauhle  factor  to  success  as  are  ether 


"The  standard  of  learning  In  a 
generally  supposed  on  the  char- 
to  the  trustees  food  for  ! 


I     [I.Tli:\I.   KXPERIITBST  BTATIOS. 

■    n  provided  for  the  State  of  Delaware  by  tin 

fa  nil  is  made  ;i  department  of  Delaware  College. 

jbruary,  1888,  made  the  noouBsary  ■ 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  BOTANICAL  LABORATORY. 


AURU'L'I.TIRAI.  KXi'EKIJlEST  STATION. 
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tions  to  tlic  various  stations  to  cany  into  operation  the  provisions  of 
the  original  bill,  the  trustees  of  Delaware  College  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish the  Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  February 
21, 1SS8,  steps  wore  taken  to  appoint  a  director  and  to  select  a  suitable 
location  for  the  station.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Treasury  was  notified  that  Delaware  College  was  the  only  agricultural 
college  in  the  State,  being  the  sole  recipient  of  the  benefits  of  the  land 
grant  bill  of  1^02,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  Hatch  bill. 

In  May,  1SS8,  George  D.  Purington,  ph.  r>.,of  Missouri,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college. 

The  station  was  then  located  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  campus,  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  college  building. 

The  laboratory  is  a  brick  structure  43  feet  by  27  feet,  planned  and 
erected  for  carrying  on  investigations  in  the  field  prescribed  by  the 
Hatch  bill.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  each  floor  is  fitted  with  the 
most  modern  apparatus  for  the  proposed  investigations.  Good  refer- 
ence libraries  are  provided.  The  standard  American,  English,  German, 
and  French  journals  are  regularly  taken,  and  in  every  respect  the  sta- 
tion i:*  prepared  to  do  work  of  a  high  order.  A  largo  farm  has  been 
secured,  temporarily,  near  the  town,  and  the  experiments  of  the  labor- 
atory are  supplemented  by  exj>erinicnts  in  the  field. 

The  staff  of  the  station  are  devoting  themselves  to  an  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  ills  from  which  the  agricultural  element  of  the 
State  suffers,  and  much  l>encfit  is  expected  to  result  from  their  labors. 
The  staff  as  now  organized  consists  of  Arthur  T.  Neale,  pn.  D.,  director, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Puriugton  in  March,  1889;  Frederick  D.  Chester, 
M.  8.,  botanist;  M.  U.  Beekwitli,  horticulturist  and  entomologist; 
Charles  L.  Pcuny,  A.  M.,  chemist;  William  II.  Bishop,  B.  s.,  agricultur- 
ist and  meteorologist;  and  II.  P.  Eves,#D.  v.  s.,  veterinarian. 

Arthur  T.  Neale,  pn.  D.,  is  a  graduate  of  Wcsleyan  University  and 
was  a  student  for  three  years  in  Germany.  For  several  years  he  was 
chemist  of  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  where  he 
did  a  great  variety  of  useful  work.  His  experiments  concerning  the 
sorghum  industry  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Prof.  F.  D.  Chester  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University  and  has  been 
at  Delaware  College  since  1H82.  lie  is  a  persistent  and  successful 
student  of  the  geology  of  Delaware  and  has  contributed  many  excellent 
articles !  to  the  scientific  journals  on  the  Quaternary  history  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  peninsula  and  the  general  geology  of  Delaware. 


*  Contributions  to  tho  Quaternary  Hintory  of  tbo  Delawaro  and  Maryland  Penin- 
finla,  by  F.  D.  Chester:  «•  Hovrhler  Drift  in  1  Ma  ware,"  American  Journal  of  Science, 
January,  1883;  "  Stratified  I>rift  in  Delaware,"  American  Journal  of  Science,  June, 
18H3;  "Tbo  Quaternary  Grave  In  of  N'ortbeni  Delaware  and  Eastern  Maryland," 
American  Journal  of  Science,  Marcb,  18*1;  ''The  Quaternary  GraveU  of  the  South- 
ern Delaware  IVniniula,"  American  Journal  of  Science,  January,  1885. 

The  General  Geology  of  Delaware:  "  Preliminary  Notes  on  th»<tato£|  <A 
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■QUBn,  ENDOWMENTS,  AND  INCOXE. 

Ipel.marc  College,  to  tho  confusion  of  Its  profccaed 
Ithc  fact  that  with  one  exception  it  ban  new  received. 
1 1  ji.nt  ion.  endowment,  or  bequest. 
!■■■.  in  185o,  bequeathed  to  tho  college  property  which 
Ixl  to  sell  for  less  titan  $.".,000.  Not  until  IS"  did  the 
I  nnj  return,  mid  the  whole  amount  realized,  after 
I  was  the  paltry  sum  of  9800. 

l-i'  r--. .  Ived  tinder  the'  laud  grant  frmn  the  General 
I  t  .i  Congress  of  July  2,  18(12,  «83,i  fur  which  a 
I  --is  held  from  the  State  of  Delaware,  drawing* 

I  of  (i  per  cent  ]>er  annum.  The  aumial  income  from 
WW.  According  to  tho  provisions  of  the  Hatch  lull, 
I  Agiictilitiral  Experiment  Station  was  established, 
I  rertlvofl  annually  the  sum  of  $15,000  from  tho  Thmw- 
I  From  each  boarding  student,  except  such  as  hold 
lf-v,  l.  i;  more  than  990  annually  for  toil  inn.  room  reut, 
I  id  income  of  the  college  was,  therefore,  rome- 

l*L-0.rioo  when  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  bill,  in  1880. 

I  This  sum  will  increase  somewhat  each  year. 

II  CONCLUSION. 

I-  in  Delaware  has  a  pleasant  situation,  n  fair  Income,  a 
I  distinguished  alumni.  Why,  then,  have  *o  few  sta- 
ll.-.! *     The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.     She  has  of  laL* 

I  m  justifying  her  right  to  existence,  f  «  a  goodly  unn- 

II  thai  Delaware  docs  not  need  and  can  nut  support  a 
I  .il  of  t  lie  fittest  is  as  righteous  a  law  in  rducatina  a» 
Ir  midway  hetween  the  universities  of  the  North  ami  of 
I  CoDcgc  has  seen  her  boys  led  away  willing  Cap- 
I  ■  ■  ■  us.  Powerless  to  stay  t beta,  aha  1ms  ever 
Ire  with  t  .1  rover  her  nakedness.  Sometimes  friends  have 
l.ire  t  lire,  mtly  saerilleeof  scholarship  lo  -Hipularity.  In 
I  i  !■  1  ■■•  lier  poverty.  Now.  however,  the  dark  clonda 
I  li:i\  •'  been  scattered  and  we  are  soon  to  Bee 
H                   newly  gotten  gains.    We  shall  note  the  step* 

I  I*M]>W  Arailrmy  of  Nalnral  Scirnee..  AnfWt,  UN) 

I     i  !'. ■I:i--»;ir<*. "  |iai«T  roa.1  at  mi-eliug  of  Lite  American 

I <     ■  i  S.  !.  ii..-.  S-|itruilx-r,  1**1;    -('h:>)>U-routbe  Geology 

I  EU1  in   i  G>-uI»j;iral  IUn.lb.-jk  ..( tho  l'nit«d  State*. 

I    .  ■  ■"    11..-    I'abl.ru*  in    IMaware:        'Tho    Gnbt.ro.    Mtd 

If  I*r li"K-  "ftlie  Ann  ArlH.r  M.-.-ln^of  Iho  Amor- 

m    i  iriiiiit<>rs<-iriirp,  SoplotnlHT,  1SW;  The  Gabbru  i  a*4 

m  DeLmte,  illuiiijio.1  l.y  maj«  nu.I  Ojjurt*  uf  ruck  Mctioae 
I  -.  .««l.^lfiil  Survry.  Wwhinicton,  D.  C). 
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by  which  she  compels  the  academies  to  abandon  their  sometime  just 
boast  of  rivalry  and  makes  them  feeders.  True,  $30,000  a  year  will  not 
satisfy  growing  needs,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  generous  dona- 
tions from  friends ;  but  this  sum,  at  least,  insures  immediate  prosperity. 

The  number  of  students,  which  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
present  administration,  must  not  be  suffered  to  diminish.  But  to  retain 
them  the  curriculum  should  be  enlarged  as  well  as  elevated.  Addi- 
tional scientific  and  technical  courses  have  recently  been  opened  to 
attract  agricultural  patronage.  Courses  in  history,  political  science, 
and  political  ecouomy  should  be  added  for  the  sake  of  those  preparing 
for  law,  journalism,  and  genuine  citizenship. 

But  her  ideal  should  not  be  a  great  university;  for  the  realization  is 
forbidden  by  her  remoteness  from  libraries,  small  endowment,  and  geo- 
graphical situation.  Were  she  to  attempt  it  she  would  at  once  be 
crushed,  as  between  an  upper  and  nether  millstone,  by  Princeton  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  whose  endowments  arc  reckoned  by  millions,  not  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  She  can  nourish  no  ambition  more  honorable  than  to 
be  an  excellent  college.  Let  her  not  indulge  at  present  the  hope  of  an 
annual  roll-call  of  500  or  COO  students,  as  the  governor  of  the  State  at 
the  Commencement  of  1880  seductively  whispered  into  her  ear.  Bather 
may  she  flud  salvation  in  the  noble  work  of  preparing  for  good  citizen- 
ship those  whom  fitness,  preference  for  a  small  college,  or  lack  of  funds 
debars  from  the  great  universities.1 

1  The  first  «lrn ft  of  tho  chapter  on  Delaware  College  was  prepared  in  1889.  The 
author  trust*  that  in  subsequent  revisions  ho  has  omitted  no  important  event  that 
La*  happened  eince  that  time. 


CHAPTER  X 

PU1ILK1  EDUCATION. 


)lAc:K<iU(iITNI>. 


I|itil<li<'  education  in  Delaware  does  uoi  begin  before  tb* 
d  eighteenth  century.  Bat  there  is  ample  i-videitcc 
lurlii|'tlii'  {.'loom  mid  want  of  the  Revolutionary  |>eriod 
f  educated  as  well  aa  brave,  men.  George  Bead, 
lind  Thomas  McKean  were  intimately  associated  with 
lil  people  in  the  land  and  nppemled  to  that  famous  dot  u 
ti,  the  i  .imcs  of  educated  men.  The  intelligence  of 
|i ■!!  known  throughout  the  country,  and  Wn*  notably 
jungrc**  in  June,  1770,  in  the.  selection  of  John  Diekin- 
i  MiKi -in  as  members  of  the  cummilU-o  of  twelve 
fj  it  the  Articles  of  Confederation,    Tht*e  distinjniUhed 

educated  in  private  scho.il*  or  by  private  to  torn. 

luht  that  the  imjiortaiice of  pnblie education woa  appre- 

.  In-,-  uf  tlie  lfevolutiou,  but.  the  limes  did  not  permit 

The  I..],-  and  bloody  conflict  noi   only  inado  sad 

datum  of  the  Slate,  but  no  e.xtintt.itcd  her 

onoy  for  educational  pnrjMMc*  waaont  <rf  tbequcatiaa. 

°>  bnrdrned  by  a  large  debt,  and  the  returned  veteran* 

nt.     It  is  difficult  in  the  midst  of  our  proeper 

audition  of  the  <'<'tnmon wealth  una  hundred  yearaago. 

glerlnl   lands  yielded  but  ni.uity  return*.     The 

1    ta\nl.     Mecliaunal  pursuit*  were 

i'     n'erpii'-es   had  scarcely  begun; 

nnuagi    undertook  to  educate  the  amuses.1 


I    IKI.V    I.KiilSI.fl 


llueatiou  iii  Del; 
lldv.  ratifying  ; 


»as  f.i-i  rendered  In  1744  by  a 
■  eyain  •  I  uf  land*  or  ho 


.....  h  i-lly  1'rniti   Hip   titata  Um  an<l  nWjUmftl  I 

..  i  "    ■         i     1  ti  f  1 1  inlmaanaj 

,  „l    I -:..«., i.-  in  I7!<1  «;.,  KI.OSW,  »oJ  IU  Uulih] 
■ST,33X     ^tlaouird'a^JuuruBluf  t.l  ,  mil, 230.) 
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educational  purposes.1  The  second  step  was  taken  in  1772,  when  a 
lot  of  land  in  Now  Oastle  was  grunted  for  a  school.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  the  constitution  of  1792,  the  people  charged  their  legislators 
to  provide  "  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences.** 

The  general  assembly  responded  on  February  9, 1796,  by  passing  the 
first,  ai't  for  the  establishment  of  public  schools.  This  provided  that 
all  money  accruing  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses,  from  1790  to 
IS!);),  should  be  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  public 
schools.  The  State  treasurer  was  constituted  temporary  trustee,  and 
was  authorized  to  receive  gifts,  donations,  and  bequests  from  individu- 
als. When  the  money  amounted  to  a  sufficient  sum  he  was  to  invest 
it  in  shares  of  stock  of  the  Hank  of  Delaware,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bank  of  North  America, 
and  with  the  dividends  arising  therefrom  to  purchase  other  shares. 
The  entire  fund  was  then  to  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
in  the  hundreds  of  the  counties  u  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
children  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic, 
and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary 
in  completing  a  good  English  education."  But  this  fund  could  not  be 
applied  "to  the  erecting  or  supporting  any  academy,  college,  or  univer- 
sitv  in  this  State/* 

The  act  of  1795  was  supplemented  January  21, 1797,  by  a  clause  which 
ordered  the  trustee  to  sell  the  three  shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware which  he  had  already  purchased,  and  to  subscribe  for  bank  shares 
reserved  for  the  State.  It  was  als*>  enacted  that  the  money  arising  from 
marriage  and  tavern  licenses  should  first  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  chancellor  and  judges  and  the  remainder  appropriated  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools.  The  money  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  chan- 
cellor and  judges  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  sale  of  vacant  lands  in  the 
State  and  by  money  accruing  to  the  State  from  arrearage  taxes.9    In 

•Tho  preamblo  of  tho  art  referred  t>  r:k.ids  as  follows:  "Whereas  sundry  reli- 
gions societies  of  people  within  this  Government,  profnssing  the  Protectant  religion, 
have,  at  their  own  respective  cost:*  an  1  cliirge*.  purchased  sin  ill  pier.es  of  land 
within  this  Government,  and  th«*re.>u  hav«»  erected  churches  nud  other  houses  of 
religions  worship,  school  houses,  "  *  *  aud  havo  *  *  •  attempted  to 
deprive  the  people  in  possession  of  tho  use  of  *  the  house  of  worship/  etc.  •  ■  * 
For  remedy  whereof,  and  for  the  better  werarin'T  tho  several  religious  societies  in 
the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  their  churches,  houses  of  worship,  school- 
houses,  almshouses,  and  burying- grounds.     •     •     • 

••  Be  it  enacted,  •  •  •  That  all  gifu,  grants,  or  bargains  and  sales,  made  of  lands 
or  tenements  within  this  Government,  to  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  societies 
of  Protestant  churches,  house*  of  religious  worship,  schools,  almshouses,  and  bury- 
ing-gronmls,  or  for  any  of  them,  shall  be,  and  are  thereby,  rati fied  and  continued  to 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  tho  name  were  sold,  given,  or  granted/'  etc. 

Taken  fro-u  Laws  of  the  Government  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Dela- 
ware. Printed  by  II.  Franklin  and  1).  Hull;  Wilmington,  17G3;  273  et  §eq.  These 
will  he  found  in  the  Charlemague  Tower  collection  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylva^ 
nia  Historical  Society  at  Philadelphia. 

•  Laws  of  Delaware,  u,  1333  et  §eq. ;  vi,  327. 
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ed  that  tile  act  of  179C  null  the  modifying  net  of  17!)? 

4  full  force  until  January  1,  1820.     lu  1823  the  legia- 
Ji:U   Hie  wbonl  fund  which  had  accumulated  Train  the 
Ihnuld  be  deposited  in  the  Farmers'  Hank. 
Iient  nfa  school  fund  in  IVlaware  dates,  therefore,  from 
1  Cochran,  in  his  message  to  the  general  assembly  of 


[1  thing.;  fit  with 


I.- it  Uinoitra  gran:  ill,  whirh  we  can  not  tooiiwru  "injur,  topinTosi- 
Jil  tunu  wrru  faithfully  mwla  from  year  to  yoar,  nuttJ  »l  Ira^ta 

Hi, ili.l   j -it  Irliiii*  mi    iiiconin  utl- >iituln  tu  luiiumine  lln- wurk  uf  • 

I  Hon. 

I  (Hi  tin-  fund  was  made  on  February  0,  1817.  when  an 
Appropriating  to  each  comity  91,000  to  furnish  mature- 

i  nf  ] parents  in  rending,  writing,  and  nrltbmiAJo. 

J'tnlily  appoint  til  trustees  to  disburse  these  am  cud  Is  in 

ilniii  and  to  report  from  time  to  time  the  number  of 

f  slate  of  the  schools.     The  act  waa  euforeed  for  Several 

r  iron  popularity  because  it  drew  a  hard  and  fast  Una 

r  ami  the  rich.' 

I  went  organized  and  the  way  wa*  opened  for  further 

Jut  bucIi  a  widespread  discontent  prevailed   that  the 

Ich  »;ii  popularly  called  -.i  poor  children's  fund,"  vu 

\\ng  diverted  from  its  legitimate  cbanueL    Governor 

inge  referred  to  above,  Ray*: 

Inn  tint  n  provUUtQ  which  luvliad   an   Independent   ponpl*  I* 

u  heol*  !  M  |.»n|"f  -  prttMd   .i  failure.      Fcrliapn  thn  beat  fruit  mi 

<\v>t»l   n  *i.ti-*j.rr±d   dincnnfitnt,  wliirb    (erred  In  i|Hli  fc  — 

H-t;  provoking  dlttOaalon,  ami  ■ttiuuUting  ta  an  tanwl  dM 

n-I  n»>r"  eRIcli-DI  »)>ii>nt. 

DMAKUITIGN  OF  BUSDAT  KcnoOLK. 

i  of  Sunday  schools  in  Delaware,  is  noteworthy  in 

The  idea  first  promulgated  by  Hubert  Itaiken,  that 

on  Sunday  Im>  taught  to  n-ad  by  paid  teacher*, 

wit  lu  tin-  orpin tr.ation  of  Sunday  school*  under 

Jrbniary  3,  1821,  providing  that  every  school  itistitoted 

Itlie  eiluratioii  of  children  on   the  Sabbath  day 

-ive  from  the  treasurer  a  mun  of  money  not  i 

white  scholar  entolled.     1'nder  this  net.  in  ISM, 

i'  established,  which  received  in  tbe  aggregate! 

kuended    BO  that  each  of  the  three  counties 
jn-ard  tin'  inaiiileniiuce  of  Kunday  M-bools.1 

totann.VtSl,  'tkharf,  i,  44Ck 
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TIIK  DKCADK  BEFORE  THE  LAW  OF  1829. 

In  1821  an  effort  was  made  to  blot  out  the  indignity  offered  to  the 
self-respect  of  a  '* high-spirited  and  bravo  people"  by  the  act  of  1817. 
It  was  enacted — 

That  for  each  and  every  whito  child  taught  at  any  incorporated  school  or  any 
other  regular  English  school  within  this  Stato,  and  for  whoso  tuition  tho  teacher 
could  not  in  any  other  way  receive  compensation  by  reason  of  tho  indigence  of  such 
child,  the  teacher  should  receive  $1  per  quarter,  or  $4  annually,  to  bo  paid  out  of  tho 
unappropriated  money  in  tho  school  fund  established  for  schools;  and  no  one 
teacher  should  be  paid  for  more  than  twenty  children  during  each  year. 

This  act  merely  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  scheme.  The 
fund  received  the  significant  title  of  "  pauper's  fund,"  and  the  children 
who  embraced  its  beuefits  became  the  butt  of  ridicule  for  their  more 
fortunate  companions. 

Governor  Collins,  in  his  message  of  1822,  says: 

The  charitable  nature  of  tho  appropriations  and  tho  benevolent  views  with  which 
they  are  made  command  our  esteem,  but  it  is  wisdom  to  consider  that  the  general 
purposes  of  education  in  which  the  whole  community  aro  interested,  demand  more 
than  our  school  fund  can  afford,  and  that  duty  therefore  requires  that  no  part  of  it 
should  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate  course. 

Subsequent  governors  followed  the  initiative  of  Governor  Collins. 
Governor  Rodney  in  1823,  Governor  Thomas  in  1824,  Governor  Payn- 
ter  in  1827,  and  Governor  Polk  in  1820,  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  messages  to  the  general  assembly,  and  advised  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  genuine  system  of  public  education. 

Thirty- two  years  had  elapsed  since  u  the  marriage  and  tavern  license" 
school  fund  had  been  created,  and  it  now  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  $151,643.42.  The  annual  income  for  educational  purposes  at  this 
time  was  $9,255.50.1  This  fund  should  be  used,  Governor  Polk  thought, 
"  to  induce  voluntary  contributions  from  tire  people  adequate  to  supply 
its  own  deficiency,  or  if  it  can  by  any  means  be  so  applied  as  to  give  a 
successful  impulse  to  a  system  of  geueral  instruction  throughout  the 
State  it  will  answer  the  end  anticipated  from  its  establishment"  To 
him  it  seemed  that  no  form  of  popular  education  could  be  successful 
unless  State  aid  was  rendered  subservient  to  individual  effort. 

Since  the  will  of  tho  people  usually  focalizes  in  the  executive  of 
the  democracy,  the  above  quotations  from  gubernatorial  messages  show 
the  rising  interest  in  education.2  The  masses  had  begun  to  clamor  in 
no  uncertain  voice  for  enlightenment,  and  public  education  had  at  last 
taken  rank  among  leading  issues  of  the  day.    Its  champions,  though 


1  This  was  derived  from  the  following  sources:  Annual  dividend  on  2,439  shares  of 
stock  in  Farmers'  Bank,  or  $121,950  at  .">  per  rent,  $6,097.50;  annual  dividend  on  37 
share*  of  stock  in  Bank  of  Delaware,  at  $20  jm  r  share,  $740;  annual  dividend  on  32 
■hares  of  stock  In  Bank  of  United  States,  at  $6.50  per  share,  $208 ;  proceeds  of  mar- 
riage and  tavern  licenses,  $2,210.  Total,  $9,255.50.  (See  American  Annual  Register, 
1H29.) 

'Sec  gubernatorial  messages  iu  Journal  of  House  of  Representatives,  esnecAiAV* 
vol.  II. 
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Iruidtil,  wore  always  sincere,  as  appears  from  the  paa 
*•  mating  tlio  burning  of  a  Bchoolhouse  felony  ami 
»*T]ietrat«r  of  the  dV#*l  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  leas  than 

11  I'.nl  ■■[!<■  friend  oh  wise,  as  In*  was  sincere.     Willard 
Irt-i nl.i! >■■!  a  plan  wli icli  served  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
nm  for  him  tho  tUo  title  of  founder  of  tho  free  school 


rW-1B7o)  was  born  in  Majwaehnjietts,  December  34, 

si ii. It-ii t  at  Harvard  with  Horace  Kinney,  William 
JOMpfa  Story,  nud  Lemuel  Hbaw,  and  was  graduates) 
[fed  li'v  under  Judge.  Samuel  Dana,  and  in  1803, 
1  .laaipi  A.  llayiml,  he  came  to  IVlawarc,  where  mt 
•ntti,  in  ISij.     He  was  secretary  of  state  from   1811 

■jm  ■intitt  in  1821.     He  was  elected  to  the  State 

!«1  the  fallowing  year  President  Monroe  appointed  him 

1   i  ,i ■  I  1. 1 icil  States  fur  Delaware,  an  oftlec  which 

;  ttvm  «f  forty  eight  year*,  retiring  fn  1872  at  tlie  ip 

In  mwqhjff  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1831, 

lili»  Si.it.-  lawn,  and  published  them  as  "Law*  of  t 

■litsivc'' (Wilmington,  1K21IJ.' 

rite    ii nt  when  hi-  Milled  nt  Dover  in  1803, 

b)  l..»  in  tb>  ft»U-  tar  «  IhajL      Nfijjlibot*  *r  I 
li.i  f.T  tl.i'irilnltlmt.     TVrv  wot*  In 
*     Tlie  U  ,■>  I«Ti  fr-  •|iir»ttj  »nr  int.tTijiriati-,  witoM^i 

Hit  taitri  !»:ij  thin-  in  »ny  iHln  wsj.    A  cli 

n  n  Imlst,  l>ii(  li;nl   hprti  ilU-nivI  a*  o  jifrarhrr  foe 
Xrtf  pn»IH''Ilt   DK   :t    iKAtW.       Ill    11m  Iml    U 
Li    L.i,.l    ..!    a   t.  a.  L-r  lt.r;   luwl.      '      '      *      linl   i-.r 
|  brn  uf  ilw  jiiihik  l"i«-|npi.tl)   orin  laimorxl  ami  liu-spiM*; 

i  .11,   it.,  i-  xr  M  fit  her  assfuwl  "t  ilia  »ont  r'nti-torw  ■ 

|il  Hull  became  secretary  of  state  tinder  Ciovernor  4V»T 
it  nf  e.liicatwm  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  th* 

|ftirni-!i  .i  fat isfactnry  incentive  to  the  growth  of  free 
rljrinatfd.  and  (Inventor  (Toll) on  presented  to  the 

J  with  grtat  fon-e  of  reason,  what  in  principle  and  oot- 
r  fifty  years  the  nchool  nystrm  of  Delaware.  After 
trni  Willard  Hall  h<-ramr  its  ever  wati-hfnl  ruardfan 
nt.  Hi.  interest  was  nut  relaxed,  hi-*  aid  not  with 
ifura  hi*  death  he  naw  the  paaHOtfe  of  the  law  of  1875. 
Fml  Mauihly  recuflllJWd  htui  as  the  moat  i 

l.j-  •  ot  llrliwur,  ii,  Tift. 

■UaruxiTt  Jviuaal  *■!  {uIbcsImo.  svt,  Ij>. 
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man  to  reduce  to  a  system  tbc  outlines  he  hud  suggested  in  1822  by 
inviting  him  to  mature  his  plan  in  detail  and  embody  it  in  a  statute. 
Thus  was  produced  in  1829  the  free-school  law  of  Delaware. 

THE  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1829. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Division  of  the  State  into  school  districts. — The  levy  court  appointed 
live  commissioners  in  each  county  to  divide  it  into  school  districts.  Iq 
making  the  division  kiit  shall  be  a  general  regulation  to  form  each  dis- 
trict so  that  the  most  remote  parts  should  be  2  miles,  or  about  that 
distance,  from  the  center,  except  districts  comprehending  a  town,  which 
may  be  of  such  dimensions  as  shall  be  just,  having  respect  to  the  size 
of  town  or  towns."  Furthermore,  they  were  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  schools  in  ojh' ration,  the  number  of  scholars  taught  therein,  the  sev- 
eral sums  paid  to  the  teachers,  aud  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  children  in  each  district  between  5  and  21  years  of  age.  The  com- 
missioners of  each  county  were  to  form  a  board,  with  authority  to  re- 
view their  proceedings  as  commissioners  and  to  alter  or  form  the  bounds 
of  any  district. 

Annual  school  meetings. — The  school  voters  in  each  district  were  priv- 
ileged to  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  year, ou  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  at  1  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon,  at  the  schoolhouse  or  any  place 
designated  by  the  levy  court,  to  elect,  by  ballot,  a  clerk  and  2  com- 
missioners. They  were  to  determine  in  the  same  manner  how  much 
money  was  to  be  raised  by  subscription  or  voluntary  contribution  "for 
the  support  of  a  free  school ?1  in  the  district.  Every  resideut  in  the  dis- 
trict having  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the  general  assembly 
was  also  a  school  voter  of  said  district.1 

Duties  of  the  clerk  and  commissioners. — (1)  To  determine  a  situatiou 
and  erect  a  school  building  thereon;  (2)  to  keep  the  building  in  good 
repair;  (3)  to  provide  a  school  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  fuuds  would 
admit;  (4)  to  receive  all  moneys  and  apply  the  same;  (5)  to  employ 
teachers;  (6)  to  do  all  acts  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school. 

They  shall  employ  as  a  teacher  no  person  whom  they  shall  not  have  Just  gronnda 
to  believe  to  1>e  of  good  moral  character  and  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  Knglitdi  grammar,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  tho 
committw  may  deem  necessary  to  be  taught  in  tho  district.  They  may  employ  a 
female  teacher  (in  respect  to  whom  tho  qualification  of  reading  and  writing  may  be 
sufficient)  in  tho  summer  mouths  or  other  parts  of  tho  year  when  small  children 
can  attend  school  ami  others  are  engaged  in  the  common  occupations  of  tho  country. 
They  may  dismiss  a  teacher. 

State  appropriations. — The  clear  income  of  the  school  fund  thereafter 
to  accrue  was  to  be  apportioned  and  appropriated  among  the  school 
districts.  Bach  district,  however,  should  have  from  the  school  fund  an 
amount  equal  to  that  resolved  to  l>c  raised  by  the  voters,  and  no  greater. 

1  The  committee  were  elected  for  ono  year  until  in  1867  their  term  was  extended 
to  three  years. 
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I  settle  tin'  accounts  of  the  school  committees,  who 
i  lilm  never  lie  attended  "in  their  county  to 
I        thu  ciuiily  treasurer." 

1  school  m  to  l>o  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 

|>ntinuo  »h  loaf  as  funds  permitted.    It  was  free  to  all 

liool  committee  was  to  miiko  regulations  for  the 

n  school  and  l>y  these  was  to  "provide  for  the  expul- 

I  for  nlisiiii.it.'  misbehaviour." 

| ■;'■.>  li  :  i  I m -I i :  mos  made  a  corporation  l>y  the  name  of 
'•  utiil  lorporation  by  said  unim-  shall  take  and 
|iiMinK".  etc.,  and  protect  property  m  any  other  cor- 

iflent.<. — Tin-  governor  was  directed  to  appoint,  on  or 
holiday  in  Unrch,  a  superinteudent  of  o*oh  county  for 
iuiifs  <>f  tin*  superintendent  were:  [1]  To  correspond 
|  interested  in  the  execution  of  the  ad;  (S)  to  aid  in  all 
1  with  its  execution;  (3)  to  supply  school  districts 
lis  aud  to  ndriie  thein  in  respect  to  tin  ir  preceding*; 
loticc  he  given  of  division  of  district-;  ('tj  to  collect 
\  report  to  tlio  general  assembly.  For  his  services 
n  compen-ation  but  the  payment  of  nil  expenses  in- 
f  fiinuanrc  of  his  duties. 

-All  actn  that  had  been  passed  Appropriating;  any 
l-hool  fund  for  aid  of  poor  children  or  support  and 
|  schools  from  1817  to  February  12, 1S29,  were  nr-ttdedJ 
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li*  simple  ami  plai 

if  tlio  or  boot  vol*n  in  tti    ■ 

;*  the  whole  power  over  tV 

mkiI  district  ii  a  republican 

thu   iut'T.-Mi   of    |ir>]ialar  «' 

il   voters  whether   ilio  children   of  tlin  d 

.  elm  kind  of  u  school  they  shall  have. 

ph  in  another  quotation  from  Judge  Hall: 

i  wake  schools  by  ill  operation,  but  to  enabla 

■•-  school  law  to  indicate  two  facta:  First,  that 

ill-   length   of  time-   their   school*   should  be  bl 
lie  amount  .if  moii.' v  l»  W  raised  by  taltaatsa  fo* 

upiiD  tlir  i«vi|ili'  themselves,  voting  In  tbasBfeaal 
litr  of  determining  whether  they  would  bare  ■ 
B  pFbooI;  second,  making  the  title  show  tkat  taw 
■ry  white  child  to  attend  without  reference  to 
(other  or  guardian.' 


.  i-l    !■■: 
li  tain  i  a  ;  lilm  e 


f'l  fib  Annual  Report  of  So  perintendant  of  FYm 
.  History  of  r'roo  School*  of  Delaware,  47  H  •*• . 
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The  law  of  1829  appeared  at  the  time  eminently  adapted  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  resting  as  it  did  on  the  popular  will,  and  throw iug 
the  responsibility  upon  those  having  children  to  educate  to  say  to 
what  extent  the  privilege  should  be  used.  The  State  became  the 
patron  of  public  education,  and  shared  the  expense  thereof  with  the 
people;  but  time  brought  to  light  objectionable  points  in  the  system 
which  amendments  scarcely  removed.  The  law  was  amended  in  1830 
by  the  provision  that  no  school  district  should  raise  by  taxation  in  one 
year  more  than  $300.  Three  years  later  the  privilege  of  uniting  for 
school  purposes  was  given  to  adjacent  districts.  The  time  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting  was  changed  first  from  the  second  to  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  and  in  1845  to  the  first  Saturday  in  April.  The 
State  in  1835  offered  additional  encouragement  to  the  law  by  author- 
izing the  employment  of  the  lottery  scheme  to  raise  $100,000,  of  which 
$25,000  was  to  go  to  the  school  fund.  By  the  year  1833  more  than  133 
districts  had  been  organized  and  were  receiving  aid  from  the  fund. 
Of  these  01  were  in  New  Castle  County,  3G  in  Kent,  and  3G  in  Sussex. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  fund  was  insufficient.  The  districts 
were  unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  so  the 
schools  declined.  Willard  Hall  aud  other  friends  of  the  cause  again 
came  to  the  rescue  and  largely  by  means  of  educational  conventions, 
extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  secured  the  necessary  legislation 
and  gave  to  the  State  its  present  system. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONVENTIONS. 
"SCHOOL  CONVENTION   OF   NEW  CASTLE  COUNTY." 

Educational  conventions  in  Delaware  were  organized  opportunely  for 
the  cause.1  In  1830  a  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  of  more 
than  f^OOOjOOO  was  ordered  by  Congress  to  be  deposited  with  the  sev- 
eral States  in  proi>ortion  to  their  representation  in  Congress.  Owing 
to  financial  embarrassments  the  amount  finally  distributed  was  some- 
what less  than  $30,000,000.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty-six  States  then  organ- 
ized (1837)  applied  their  share  of  the  deposit,  in  whole  or  part,  to  the 
public-school  fund,  aud  eight  appropriated  the  whole  of  their  shares, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ${1,855,134,  to  this  purpose.  Among  the 
latter  waa  Delaware,  which  received  the  smallest  share.3 

To  secure  this  aurplus  for  school  purposes  prompted  the  friends  of 
education  to  summon  delegates  from  the  seventy-two  districts  of  New 
Castle  County  to  a  convention  at  Wilmington,  on  December  15,  1836. 
There  were  present  123  delegates  from  48  of  the  districts.  An  organi- 
zation was  effected,  with  Willard  Hall  as  president.    A  committee 


'In  tho  preparation  of  this  section  the  writer  has  frequently  followed  Barnard 
(xvi,  1SG6,  369-372).    Groves,  Booue.  Seharf,  and  the  American  Almanac  have 
been  used. 

•Boone's  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  91 
3064  DEL 10 
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Bed,  consisting  of  the  president  an<]  oilier*,  to  request 
I  accept  ili-State's  share  of  tlio  sarplns  revenue  and  to 
I  of  tt>  the  school  districth  in  tin- j>iiriH"—iif 

I  ;  public  schools.    Au  »i  was  acionliiigly 

|]  ot  I*  i ry  following,  dividing  tin-  revenues  nf  the 
lially  among  the  counties,  and  pro*  | 
m  to  school  purposes.  The  convent, 
lui  annual  "School  convention  of  lit 
m  Wilmington,  composed  of  two  or  m 
I  l»  and  school  commission 

I  ,  ',  \r\  ngb  nopcrnianentorgani; 
■on  was  adopted,  yet  this  convention  held  it*  regular 
■y  lor  t  went/years  and  rendered  tic  cause  invaluable 
Hportant  step  Van  taken  without  its  Kind  iou,  nor  would 
I)  to  place  upon  it  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of 
l.i. it    I.-k-.iJ   inea-sures  touching  edui  .iliuii  during  that 

Bi.stin-lc  ti>  improvement  was  the  repugnance  of  thftpeo- 
I  Ignorant  mid  poor  voters,  as  well  a  .  those  of  the  rich 
I:  interest  in  education,  at  the  annual  meeting,  year 
I  down  taxi ■■■,  thus  depriving  those  desiring  Ui  educate 
Ith  of  the  itid  ui'  the  State  and  of  the  nnnnnnstlel  prop- 
HlstricU.  Instances  ire  re  by  no  menus  rare  of  children 
It  ion  being  in  this  way  deprived  of  all  school  privileges 
Hiiinst  Htich  shortsightedness  were  uttered  hy  those  to 
I:  -     of  the  State  seemed  indissoluble  united  with  pub- 

■en.ici.-d  that  each  district  should  l>c  permitted  to  draw 
Icbonl  fnixl  by  raising  »25  by  taxation.     Thai  this  ta 
fa-dlv,  it  wa*  ordered,  in  1K43.  that  it*  collection  ■ 
flly  with  other  taxes  and  not  by  special  collectors. 


I 


"educational  convention  met  at  Dover January,  1M.T, 

lusting  school  law.  The  school  fond  at  this  Una 
l.«»»'.  There  were  in  operutioii  IS:.'  Schools,  with  8,143 
I  more  than  £3~,U0U  woj-  epended  in  una 

■invention  igreed  to  offer  to  the  legislature,  as  an 
la  existing  Liw,  a  proposition  to  Lit  a  tax  of  at  least 
|> : ;  but  llii;  was  afterwards  reconsidered,  and  rcjectcsl 
I';. .  It  an  Dj'-d  inconsistent  with  republican  principles 
I  aebool  pnipow  should  be  compulsory,  and  they  nx- 
I'Til  view*  In  the  following  words: 

llMwbavlt<  lH.iraor«lof«tliiinI»cUrr«lturt  iltr  ritrdlmBl  seta- 
fti>  ISimilaliiiS  ui  llinr  educational  avalem  n  il.it  all  tli»  rMltlm* 
lwlmat#-1  ttv  Ifao  State.     Let  it  boditUuclH  rrnurhad that this 
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is  not  tho  principle  of  our  school  system,  but  that  our  school  system  is  founded  upon 
the  position  that  the  people  must  educate  their  own  children,  and  that  all  tho  State 
should  do  or  can  do  for  any  useful  effect  is  to  organize  them  into  communities,  so 
as  to  act  together  for  that  purpose,  and  help  and  encourage  them  to  act  efficiently. 
To  the  full  extent  of  its  power  tho  State  has  granted  this  help  and  encouragement 
by  fair  division  among  all  of  tho  school  districts  of  tho  incomo  of  the  school  fund. 
The  school  of  every  district  is  thus  in  the  power  of  its  school  voters;  they  can  have 
as  good  a  school  as  they  please,  or  an  inferior  school,  or  no  school.  Tho  whole  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  them,  and  the  mcasuro  of  that  responsibility  is  the  welfare 
or  calamity  of  all  tho  children  of  the  district. 

Hut  tho  operation  of  this  principle  wrought  a  gradual  change  in  tho 
views  of  its  strongest  adherents.  In  LS45  and  again  in  181G,  in  order 
to  elicit  public  feeling  upon  the  subject,  the  voters  in  each  district 
were  urged  to  hold  a  special  meeting  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
legalizing  a  general  system  of  taxation;  and,  although  no  change  was 
effected  in  tho  law,  there  came  a  gradual  revulsion  of  public  sentiment. 

The  service  of  tho  school  convention  of  New  Gastle  County  to  educa- 
tion in  that  county  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  amount  raised 
there  by  tax  in  1852  was  nearly  double  that  of  1832,  while  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  it  had  increased  but  little  more  than  one- fifth,  and  was  actually 
less  than  in  1841.  In  1853  the  convention  attempted  to  remove  tho 
imposition  of  school  taxes  beyond  the  domain  of  the  district  by  ap- 
pointing a  committeo  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  school 
taxes  in  New  Caatlo  County  to  be  levied,  like  other  taxes,  without  vote 
of  the  school  districts.1 

Meanwhile,  public  sentiment  throughout  the  State  was  increasing  in 
favor  of  removing  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  beyond  the 
caprices,  narrowness,  and  prejudices  of  the  voter. 

Although  the  chief  agent  (the  educational  convention)  in  awakening 
this  sentiment  was  abandoned  shortly  before  the  Civil  War,  its  iniluence 
lived  aud  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  important  act  of  1801. 

TICK  ACT  OF  1861. 

The  act  of  1861  emphatically  made  it  the  duty  "of  tho  school  committee  in  each 
of  the  school  districts,  in  their  respective  counties,  in  each  and  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  aft«T  eaeh  annual  school  meeting,  to  assess  and  levy  in  each  of 
their  respectivo  school  districts  in  New  Castle  County,  tho  sum  of  aeveiity-fivo  dol- 
lars; in  each  of  tho  school  districts  of  Kent  County,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars; 
in  each  of  tho  school  districts  of  Sussex  County  the  sunk  of  thirty  dollars,  to  ho 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  schools  in  their  district*."  Further,  giving  each  dis- 
trict the  power  hy  vote  to  raise  hy  tax  in«>ro  than  the  amount  set  apart,  '•'  provided 
said  sum  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  amount  designaU  »1 
by  law."  Still  further  authority  wai  given  to  the  voters  to  raise  hy  tax  '•  any  sum 
of  monfj  not  exceeding  five  huudred  dollars,  for  tho  purpose  of  huilding  or  repairing 
a  schoolhoune  in  their  district." : 

The  importance  of  this  act  can  scarcely  be  overestimated,  inasmuch 
as  it  decided  for  all  time  that  no  child  could,  by  vote  of  the  district,  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  common  school  education.    Iu 


1  Barnard,  \  vi,  370.  •  Groves,  49. 
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far  educational  purposes  to  this  point,  two  facta 
i  orlhy :  First,  that  the  privilege  of  dividing  whether 
■  in  1m*  maintained  was  abridged  an. I  dually  removed 
■ad,  'hat  the  requirement  that  eaoh  district  should 

unl  ;i«  the  State  donated  was  bo mo>l i ru  .1  t <i,it  finally 
I  «y  required  to  be  raised  by  taxation  to  secure  a 


1 


Ma   i  trrcr  op  tux  kaklt  mini  lnniaa. 

fa  educational  conventions  was  aafeooatoad  to  the 
Tiny  understood  that,  however  gnul  the  power 
not  do  everything.  It  can  serve  society  beat  by 
IdJBg  its  members  to  educational  salvation.  The 
:•  .el  its  and  establishing  a  normal  school  was  dia- 
iii '  ugB  of  the  convention,  but  alter  an  adverse 
■  Wdlard  Hall  and  others,  it  was  deemed  iuexpedi- 
uea-ures  in  that  direction.  But  lliey  passed  reao- 
proenringof  libraries,  the  formation  or  lyreanm, 
of  tin-  Sew  York  Common  School  Assistant,  Coat- 
in  tod  to  examine  teachers  and  visit  in  hools;  and 
•  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  creating  n  board  of 
Hi] i i.lred,  and  requiring  greater  itrtcbMM  in  the 
hers.  In  1844  the  question  of  a  State  -ii]»  ntit<  inl- 
i  i  -'. I, but  indefinitely  postponed;  audin  the  follow- 
i>  a  of  "  teachers*  societies"  was  r«<.mirinnded.  A 
iti-i!.  in  1SHJ,  "  approving  the  effort  making  by  a  pnr- 
■■■!•  :  ition  to  confer upon  their  children  the  advaa- 
..il!  urcing  upon  them  this  important  duty  as  » 
tl.-.t  moral  and  social  condition/1 
,  an  *«  association"  of  the  teacher*  of  New  Cattle 
tlm  by  tin-  convention,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
Imt  was  soon  abandoned.  A  second '(Tort,  scarcely 
nu.le  in  IS.", I.  In  ISaO  and  later  yearn  ti tomecessfu! 
pioiiirc  tlic  means  for  siisi.oiin>K  »  nuuui 
.r.  nliM-riptlon  and  then  by  application  to  the  leg. 
»  .<  ii  railed  in  the  haine  year  to  the  subject  of  school 
.■-  Improvement  of  the  school  houses  of  the  county 
i  :it  pl'jti  t  nf  i in-  convention. 

important  feature*  nf  the  convention's  work  was  the 

of  i*|Ki]iliii}j  to  its  published  proceedings  remarks 

>i>  of  the  convention  and  the  wants  of  the  public 

ill  trived  as  president  during  Its  entire  history, 

MO,  when  Ilr.  Arnold  Naiiduin  held  the  office,  and 

\-i,,-w    wa»  appointed.     The  last  meeting  of  the 
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Thero  were  at  this  time  23G  districts  in  the  State  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  free  schools  were  in  operatiou,  with  10,230  pupils,  out  of  a  total 
white  population  of  71,1G9.  The  permanent  school  fund  amounted  to 
$435,505.  From  this  source  and  private  contributions  $57,738.95  was 
received  and  $40,469.30  expended  for  free  schools.  The  State  provided 
for  the  education  of  its  indigent  deaf  mutes  and  blkid  children  in  Phila- 
delphia institutions  at  a  cost  of  §1,500.1 

COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  duties  of  tho  county  superintendent  were  limited  and  did  not 
include  tho  visitation  or  supervision  of  schools.  In  1853  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  the  appointment  of  a  superintend- 
ent, with  a  definite  salary,  who  should  visit  the  districts  and  schools 
of  the  county,  collect  and  diffuse  information,  and  by  private  intercourse 
and  public  addresses  arouse  a  keener  interest  in  public  education. 
The  attempt  was  repeated  the  next  year  and  a  bill  was  drafted,  includ- 
ing other  proposed  amendments,  but  it  was  defeated  in  tho  senate. 
There  was  no  emolument  attached  to  the  office;  accordingly, only  phil- 
anthropists took  it.  Willard  Hall  was  for  twenty  or  more  years 
superintendent  in  New  Castle  County,  and  discharged  his  duties  so 
faithfully  as  to  evoke  the  oft-quoted  remark  that  under  him  "the  care 
of  the  schools  was  paternal/1  He  met  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
county;  discussed  methods  with  them;  carefully  examined  their  reports; 
classified  and  published  their  work  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribution, 
thus  diffusing  throughout  the  county  information  which  increased  the 
interest  in  education.  In  spite  of  his  labors  he  was  not  as  successful 
as  he  had  hoped.  Indeed,  he  sometimes  lost  courage,  and  once 
remarked : 

The  8 1 ream  rises  do  higher  than  its  source,  and  so  in  tho  very  neighborhoods 
where  the  improving  iullueneo  of  a  good  district  free  school  is  most  needed  thero  it 
is  never  found. 

Willard  Hall  was  succeeded  in  the  superintendency  of  New  Castle 
County  in  1855  by  Dr.  A.  II.  Grimshaw,  who  made  a  full  report  upon 
the  condition  of  schools  to  the  next  convention.  The  publication  of  an 
educational  monthly,  the  Delaware  School  Journal,  was  begun  about 
the  same  time  under  his  editorship,  hut  was  not  continued  beyond  a 
few  numbers  for  want  of  sufficient  encouragement.  Other  county 
superintendents  were  Henry  W.  Patterson,  Dr.  Robert  II.  Griffith, 
Samuel  M.  Harrington,  Peter  Robinson,  Joshua  G.  Baker,  Joseph 
Smithcrs,  Simon  Si>carman,  Charles  Marim,  Robert  O.  Pennewill, 
William  Cannon,  Daniel  M.  Rates,  Willard  Saulsbury,  William  John- 
son, John  A.  Nicholson,  Jonathan  R.  Torbet.2 


1  Barnard,  I,  373.     The  statiMtirs  given  are  for  1*51. 

3Scharf  (vol.  I,  446)  givea  tho  above  lint,  but  err*  in  tho  statement  that  they  all 
were  superintendent*  in  New  Castle  County.  Some  were  in  Kent  and  souio  in  Sus- 
sex Comity.    See  American  Almanac,  1843,  p.  239. 
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in  odin  atlon   niter  the  Civil  war  culminated  in 
r,  I>eeember  23,  1867,  called  "  for  a  mutual  in- 
to receive  iiikI  discu&K  wiKfCi  i*Uotis  of  improve 
|iir' l.i «»."'    Many  prominent  men  were present  and  ila 
t  conducted  with  signal  unanimity,  harmony, 
ronimittee  appointed  to  draft  a  general  acbool  code, 
n  the  alterations  deaired,  reported  at  the  next  racet- 
n,  July  13,  1SGS.    They  recommended  chance*  iu 
law  of  lHdt,  which  vreru  included,  with  but  two 
I  New  BdaMl  \mv  of  1876." 
le  laboru  of  thin  convention  tu  presented  to  the  f 
a  what  wm  called  ••  The  New  Acbool  Law,"  a 
treed  in  vain.     Similar  efforts,  madciu  1871  and  UQt 
>,  but  t  In*  friends  of  edm  nation  only  urged  their  c 
te.v  until,  ou  Mini  li  25,  1872,  they  secured  tbu  |*» 
>  School  Luw  of  1S7V 
f  odueatkui  iu   Delaware  in   1870  i 
r  to  have  becu  an  follow*: 
wpulatiou  of  12&,ul5,  tbero  were  19,356  j 

could  uot  rend  and  23,100  who  could  not  W 
imputation  (3-18  years)  of  40,807,  only  10,063  ] 

|i    ili,-  jii.  v ' There       '■■  ■'•-'■  public  m 

j  pupil* ;  0  academic  Institutions,  under  03  t 
till  pupil*.     [TbeH  tin  hided  2  colleens  with  15  t« 

Ja — and  I  :!7  pupils,  of  whom  ISO  were  female.)    There 
land   jMiroehtal  olio..!*,  with  Tt'-i  teachnn  and    1,881 

J  ililn-  schools  in  operation.     Tho  permanent 

■mtut  to  *,WM>,IW<)  and  the  coat  of  public  school*  wm 

llato*  mark  yean*  in  which  act*  relating  to.  ]mbUe 
laxsed   by  tho  general   as*cjubly  before  1870:    171*6, 

isai,  isso,  1830,  ins*,  i«w,  ■««,  iw,  a*Ma\  iawTiMaS 
I  ran  Bcnoou  un>  ycnooLjusTEBR. 

It   laboola  Mid  the  'haracterof  the  teacher*  from  182t 
li.'tii'*-,  :■••  Hut  we  may  clearly  utidrr*tand  theimproTe- 


n  reUi#d  ti>  Ilia  modr  nl  s—« tnijrsail rttUocUaf;m»»  tm  ■«>— 1 
tfan  wbnlfl  iiui1t>r>lKinlil  In  la  bra  mil  i.f  thr  bkmU  of** 

n~\  In  •  UmcI  nt  *rh«J  rmanUai'tam  -f  rmeb  k-ndrea 
Jim  t.  whlcb  were  Iu  ti  .uUlhuI*J  fair  thr  ting)*  »■  jgTSjateal 

r  ivtatyA  cirrpiLnii   t rrummtmlai)  tho  ■pfolnf—t  of  ciaaty 
IbUUua  1*  a  6Ulo  luutiuitsudeut. 
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ment  that  followed  in  the  wako  of  the  law  of  1875.    In  18S0  James  H. 
Groves  said : 

Filly  yoars  ago  thero  were  uot  more  than  twenty  schoolhouses  in  the  State,  and 
these  were  owned  by  private  individuals.  Children  were  taught  mostly  in  private 
houses,  and  nono  but  the  wealthier  classes  could  afford  to  any  great  extent  the 
expenses  of  tuition.  Tho  number  of  children  of  school  ago  was  about  15,000  in  a 
population  of  58,000.  Tho  branches  taught  wero  very  primary,  the  books  were  of 
the  crudest  kind,  and  the  furniture  of  the  rudest  material  and  structure.  Tho  teach- 
ers wero  themselves  possessed  of  limited  oducation,  aud  candidates  for  college  courses 
but  rare. 

The  condition  of  schools  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century 
was  indeed  deplorable.  The  schoolhouses  were,  if  possible,  inferior  to 
the  schools,  "  Our  churches,  our  clothes,  everything  but  the  school- 
house  manifests  an  age  of  improvement,"  wrote  Dr.  A.  IT.  Grimshaw  in 
185.1.  The  bleakest,  noisiest,  dustiest  spot  in  the  district,  always  on  a 
public  road,  generally  at  the  junction  of  two,  was  chosen  after  excited 
deliberations,  and  upon  it  a  cabin  of  logs  or  unsinoothed  timber  was 
erected.  Few  schoolhouses  had  porches,  and  not  one  in  fifty  enjoyed 
the  unpardonable  luxury  of  a  shoe  scraper,  the  only  agent  which  could 
save  the  floor  on  stormy  days  from  assuming  the  color  and  texture  of 
the  muddy  road.  Tho  houses  were  usually  too  small  to  accommodate 
tho  district  pupils,  and  so  they  had  to  attend  by  turns;  the  girls 
and  small  children  giving  place,  as  winter  came  on,  to  the  big  boys. 
Even  when  the  houses  were  large  enough  comfort  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  desks  were  either  arranged  around  the  walls,  giving 
the  teacher  a  fine  view  of  the  backs  of  his  scholars  and  turning  their 
faces  towards  tho  rays  of  light,  unbroken  by  curtains;  or  thoy  were 
placed  back  to  back,  so  that  the  occupauts,  not  infrequently  sweet- 
hearts, amused  themselves  and  their  neighbors  instead  of  studying. 
The  little  house  was  in  winter  a  microcosm  of  climates.  From  the  frigid 
comers  came  forth  at  frequent  intervals  the  cry  "Teacher,  kin  1  go 
to  the  tire!"  followed  by  the  scuffling  of  cold  feet  as  they  made  their 
way  to  the  torrid  zone  around  the  heated  stove.  Ventilation — and 
frequently  pneumonia — was  afforded  through  the  single  door  or  the 
upraised  windows,  blackboards  were  few  and  small,  and  usually 
served  as  ornaments,  being  hung  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pupils.  Of 
globes,  numeral  frames,  and  maps,  except  of  Delaware,  thero  were  none 
outside  of  Wilmington. 

A  uniform  system  of  text-books  was  as  yet  a  dream.  Comly's 
8pelling  Book,  tho  English  Reader,  Murray's  Grammar,  and  Pike's 
Arithmetic  were  used  more  than  other  books,  but  students  were  gen- 
erally sent  to  school  cither  without  books  or  with  such  as  suited  the 
caprice  or  poverty  of  their  parents.1 

1  Dr.  Grimshaw  said,  in  1S55,  ••  I  found  in  one  school  with  43  names  on  the  roll,  the 
average  attendance  in  whirh  wu»  27.  iivo  different  Linda  of  reading  books,  and  seven 
different  aorta  of  arithmetic. 
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I  Todfl  describes  ft  typical  peninsular  scuoolbonfic  of 


r  -hUlbe  eehoolhotue  at  Chli.i pippin  waa  man  pie.  led. 
i  I    arance  and  comfortable  in  (■ 

•  I,  .*n  cither  aido,  inatod  of  bat  warn  a*  hurvlufur*,  »•  that 
r  it.-  at  the  same  tint*.    That*  wn-e  »ii  nip  ■  alah  kou-baa, 
ljrlrU,ti<]tallaf>bigh  from  Um  floor  tbat  tbe  amaJlar  children 
a  \<rtr  i  whenever  they  aat  down.    ■ 

,  1  .  rge  ten -plate  atore  In  tbo  e*  liter  of  Um  tt 
i  here  waa  much  competition  i. 
I  nguiahed  honor  of  preaidlni  | 
.  •  «  ire  qualified  to  teach  t-veti  the  I 
:-h  i  Question.  One  of  the  most  popular  teachers 
twi'nty  years  ago,  as  the  writer  distinctly  remenv 
men  ludicrous  mistakes  as  the  pronunciation  of 
it  u  ere  spelt  picturetlceic.  Sj  -.tern  was  wasting  to 
it  t :  .  ir  pupils  were  instruct  .1  ninply  and  not  in 
mfmiaeutly,  children  attend. -1  » -t»o»l  for  ftwr  or 
|  learning  to  read,  write,  and  "cipher"  through  long 


triv 


i  the  following  graphic  hirture  of  "Old  i 
-"  of  the  thirties  and  forties: 


tare — for  only  rowdies  won  IwanU  in  thorn  (nd  hM 

jr<<r  viih  many  wrinkles  of  beneTOlrn-x  ami  nan;  and  aba 
ui  jr»n  bad  polished  hia  bald  bead  until  it  had  1— Mot*  a 
ir  tha  festive  hi.uw  tlj.  One  little  patch  of  tron-frajr  hair 
!■  Ilia  [tug  in"*,  whiib   was  com  In- J  np  an.]  rirafullj  bused 

oraaaajit ;  anil  tbe  little  remaining  no  rltbar  aida  aboie  hi* 
:.![*,  sticking  out  at  righting!*  »,  -i  .1  tit  \ug  bin  n  i— 

of  ■  ii.in.lM.  ript  animal  of  th«  babi...;i  i-rauaaion  vita  thraa 
rffri  t  »  i«  heightened  by  tbe  preaei:  n  of  >id  iuimtiiae  pair  af 

wblrb  alternately  hodrid  Ilia  nose  and  sidurued  hi*  Laid  and 
j  index  to  tin- 1  aat  library  of  knowledge  •nunabod  withia  tits*. 
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the  purpose  to  each  letter  in  regular  order,  call  its  name,  and  require  us  to  pronounce 
the  name  after  him.  As  his  time  was  divided  between  pointing  to  the  letters  and 
watching  Hilly  Wad  man,  Dick  Sorden,  Bill  Daniel  Roe,  Sally  Price,  ct  al.f  it  not 
infrequently  happened  that  tho  urchin  reciting  was  looking  anywhere  else  than  at 
the  Alphabetical  forms  pointed  out  aud  called  in  turn  by  the  master  himself.  It 
required  most  of  tho  winter  for  many  of  us  to  learn  to  distinguish  these  different 
signs  of  sound. 

As  a  general  nil e  scholars  were  not  permitted  to  attempt  reading  until  they  had 
mastered  the  spelling  book,  even  to  tho  long  words  like  "  concatenation,  hiero- 
glyphically,"  etc.;  and  our  next  teacher  invented  a  test  word  it  was  necessary  for 
the  pupil  to  master  before  he  could  take  up  the  initial  reading  lessons  about  tho 
wren,  the  robin  redbreast,  and  the  lion.  This  test  word  was  honoriflicabilitudeandi- 
tatibu$que!  When  the  pupil  could  repeat  and  spell  this  huge  medley  of  nonsense, 
going  back  at  each  syllable  and  pronouncing  up  to  and  including  the  last  syllable 
spelled  in  regular  order  without  a  hitch  or  blunder  until  he  reached  tho  towering 
conclusion,  he  was  graduated  to  reading. l 

After  mastering  the  few  reading  lessons  in  tho  speller  the  next  book  in  order  was  the 
introduction  to  the  ''English  Header,"  and  after  that  tho  "  English  Header,"  provided 
the  pupil  could  conveniently  secure  them.  *  *  *  It  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  arrango  his  pupils  in  classes ;  and  consequently  each  one  must  needs  be 
beard  separately.  The  time  being  limited  and  tho  books  generally  of  a  grade  too  diffi- 
cult for  beginners,  to  facilitate  matters  Master  Marshall  usually  read  along  ahead  of 
the  scholar,  sentence  by  seutence  or  a  few  words  at  a  time,  the  pupil  repeating  after 
him  in  drawling  style  as  correctly  as  a  parrot.  •  *  •  In  like  manner  the  begin- 
ner in  mathematics  was  plunged  headlong  into  the  profundities  of  Pike's  Arithmetic, 
two-thirds  of  whoso  examples  involving  money  values  were  stated  in  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  *  *  •  Mr.  Marshall,  it  was  said,  could  " do  all  tho  sums  in  tho 
*iithmetio."  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  veritable  Pythagoras  at  •Miggerin."  Ho  was, 
withal,  very  obliging  to  show  his  scholars  how  by  •*  doing  the  sum ; "  but  ho  never  ex- 
plained it.  «t  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  ho  could,  having  learned  arithmetic,  as  he 
taught  It,  simply  by  rote.  •  •  •  While  Master  Marshall's  hickory  rods  were  gen- 
erally innocent  ornaments,  Mr.  Wilson's  •'  furniture  in  that  interesting  line  was  brought 
into  constant  requisition  and  needed  to  be  almost  daily  replenished.  Neither  nation- 
ality, age,  sex,  nor  ''previous  condition  of  servitude"  exempted  any  scholar  who  was 
thought  to  have  forgotten  or  disobeyed  some  rule;  but  I  really  believe  his  liberal 
use  of  tho  rod  was  inspired  by  conscientious  convictions  of  duty.  *  •  •  I  sol- 
emnly aver  that  for  many  of  tho  Hoggings  I  received  from  this  devoted  friend  and 
teacher,  averaging  nearly  one  per  diem  for  a  year,  I  found  it  impossible  to  discover 
any  cause,  and  he  was  too  quiet  and  diguilied  to  explain.  Again  and  again,  as  I  sat 
unconscious  of  violating  any  of  Master  Wilson's  rules,  the  hickory,  pitched  with  tho 
unerring  aim  of  an  aborigine,  would  roll  from  my  person  rattling  down  upon  the  floor. 
That  performance  meant  a  notification  that  it  was  now  my  interesting  duty  to  take 
that  twitch  back  to  the  teacher's  desk  and  stand  to  receive  the  chastisement  sup- 
posed to  be  needed  for  my  intellectual  development.  Sometimes,  my  next  neighbor 
on  tho  slab  being  involved  in  the  misdemeanor,  real  or  imaginary,  we  were*  both 
required  for  the  service  of  returning  the  projectile  to  the  batten*,  one  at  each  end; 
but  on  arriving  the  handle  end  was  relinquished  to  Master  Wilson  and  we  twain 
became  active,  partners  at  the  other  end. 


'  'The  writer  found  appended  to  the  proof  the  following  interesting  verification  by 
the  proof-reader  of  this  paragraph:  "J.  X.  Hall,  83  years  of  age.  one  of  tho  readers 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  distinctly  remembers  spelling  a  test  word  similar 
to  that  above  mentioned  by  syllables  in  his  younger  days,  thus:  Ho-no-ri-fl-ca- 
bi-li-tu-nl-te-tat-and-a-bns-que,  repeating  the  pronunciation  of  each  syllable  to 
the  completion  of  the  word,  and  can  do  it  to-day  as  readily  and  rapidly  aa  in  hia 
youth." 
'Mr.  Wilson  was  Master  Marshall's  successor. 
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tbe  State  to  make  ample  provision,  not  only  for  t  lie  thorough  education 
of  the  whole  people,  but  that  every  individual,  whatever  his  circum- 
stances, may  have  the  fullest  and  freest  opi>ortuiiity  to  receive  that  sort 
of  an  educational  training  that  will  lit  him  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship." Ho  opposed  compulsory  education  and  favored  the  frequent 
examination  of  teachers.  He  was  a  conscientious  and  persistent  visitor 
to  the  schools  and  frequently  spoke  of  this  duty  as  the  most  imj)ortant 
one  in  the  sphere  of  a  superintendent  of  free  schools.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  teachers1  institutes  which  he  organized  brought  them  suc- 
cess from  the  beginning. 

The  new  law  seems  to  have  sprung  into  public  favor  at  the  outset, 
for,  in  his  first  annual  report,  the  superintendent  says: 

I  am  happy  to  Mate,  after  witncHsing  the  work  in  gH  of  our  new  nystcm  for  one  fuU 
year  and  a  part  of  the  second,  that  thero  is  a  marked  change  for  tho  licttor  in  our 
public  schools. 

During  the  first  year  370  schools  were  operated  under  430  teachers, 
of  whom  200  were  men  and  104  women;  1*1,587  children  were  in  attend- 
ance, with  an  average  of  58  to  each  school.  The  total  cost,  including 
State  appropriations  and  district  taxes,  was  §210,225.49. 

The  greatest  benefit,  however,  was  derived  from  the  elevation  of  tho 
grade  of  work  and  increased  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Previous  to 
1873  the  only  requirement  for  teaching  was  the  good  will  of  the  com- 
mittee.1 The  new  law  compelled  the  applicant  for  a  school  to  have  his 
fitness  stamped  by  the  approval  of  a  competent  examiner. 

Great  difficulty  was  for  a  time  experienced  in  persuading  school  com- 
mittees to  improve  their  old  buildings  or  construct  new  ones.  In  the 
seventh  annual  report,  December  1, 1SS2,  the  superintendent  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  the  following  forcible  way:  u  What  we  need,  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  is  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
better  school  accommodations.  A  majority  of  our  school  buildings  are 
unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used.  They  are  ilimsily  con- 
structed, wretchedly  arranged,  built  on  small  lots  and  in  low  places, 
and  contribute  in  no  respect  to  the  comfort  of  the  children.1'  From 
this  time,  however,  public  sentiment  was  aroused,  and  during  the  years 
1883  and  1SSI  more  than  *1lm.UNN)  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  better 
and  more  commodious  sc1h>o!  buildings.  In  1SS5  and  1880  more  than 
9125,000  was  expended  for  the  same  purpose,  ami  since  that  time  the 
improvement  in  this  line  has  been  so  const aut  that  almost  every  town 
has  now  a  new  and  excellent  school  building. 

On  April  I,  1KS1,;ui  act  was  parsed  authorizing  the  governor  to 
appoint  an  assistant  superintendent  for  the  term  of  one  year.    The 

1  Tin*  principal  of  the  private  sehoid  whir"'i  tin*  writer  attended  in  1*72-73  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  M-lmlar  by  all  tin'  ^i»od  pmplii  in  .Mid  mar  tlio  village.  He  was 
sometimes  solicited  to  examine  applicants  l. >r  position*  in  the  district  school*  thero- 
noonts.  I  remember  that  tlieevuniii.ition  in  Ku^Iisli  ^nutim.ir  on  at  leant  one  occa- 
sion itm  almost  comprehended  by  tin'  reijiirit  tint  the  candidate,  should  parse  tho 
sentence,  "John  Smith,  the  blacksmith,  shoes  horses.** 
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Ili'iit  was  to  recei%'0  $1,500  ami  his  atuustaut  9800. 
Jntcndcut  was  requested  to  purchase  till  Ibe  school. 
111  i'  State  at  the  least  cost  and  to  sell  the  sumo  ti>  the 
weettve  districts  at  cost.  Tbe  rlerk*  were  ordered  to 
■the  children  at  cost  pins  expeiM-  ■>('  carriage,  and  to 
WW  to  the  State  superintendent.  The  hitler  was 
Itutid  of  41,500  that  he  would  keep  u  faithful  account 
li  ved  and  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  (he  Bute  treasurer. 
I  wnnls  amended  so  as  to  place  the  final  distribution 
(if  i.  tail  merchants  in  therariou*  districts,  wbovt 
J  the  State  depositories.  Tbe  Stale  fixed  the  price  of 
linimi«&ioti  being  allowed  to  the  retailer.  Henry  C.  Cai- 
1  -t  and  only  assistant  superintendent  under  this  law. 

II](>MA8   N.   WILLIAMS. 

|!li.ini-  was  appointed  sopeiitilrndr-nt  In  1PS3,  and 
^appointed  assistant  superintendent.  Both 
d  :■■[  some  time  been  intimately  associated  with 
i.  s  ate,  and  their  appoititmuit  evoked  general 
I  ■  eir  tcrtu  of  office  the  advance  of  pabtk.  edn- 
1  >  .iiitinuous.  New  buildings  wen  constructed, 
era  ■ere  employed,  new  mathodl  mra  adopted, 
m.'ii-asexl  iu  usefulness,  a  legislative  apprupria- 
liii!  been  retired  for  each  of  them  through  tbe  efforts 
ltn-  aud  Can-enter.  Sussex  County  was  rcdistrictrd 
l..i-.  r  _  of  "three  judicious  persona"  appointed  by 
b  .State. 
I;  William- remarks  iu  his  report  Issued  December  I, 

•nlli  t-i  tin  ,vitir-p  tin-  Ii.  In  wan-  .jtWio  of  froo  nrhooU  t*s 

BCeTM  trfiin-  ha*  pul.lir  m-ntiincnl  bwu  to  •injQff  in  bt«  af 
l|ewlMwt-<-!>t0-i!:iy.     Tin-  |>rc»  of  Its  Slalr  1*  ■  anil  Id  (bail 

1  14!     I  AW  OF  lS.-7-SVXorSI- 
ieh  the   following  is  a  synopsis,  was  passed  April  4» 

Uhmiimrf  rf-»i.*«l.— The  o«cm  nf  State  ami  iutitul!«i(it|. 

ilx.h-.1ir>!  after  the  f-Xpintn-ii  <>t  !(.■•  Irnu  aft-fUra  of 

N,  ■!»)  iu  iirii  tb-  roof  count t  »u]*rl!.i.;iJriiU  am  ajipalalad. 

•  iliniif.ilnii.-  <otiotv>i]iriir.iruilTiit*  (ball  ha  of 
H  -1  ■  II  nn;i!il:..l  (.-(  the  "(lifo  by  tt  rir  m.otat  an<]  trbalarhT 
ranf>B,.i.  t..l.f  uurjrrar.  Thar  ahtdl  lw  raaMeott  at  ISM 
air  njip-nril.-.l,  and  ri.iuinoc  mi  h  during  tb-tr  tm  a/nflac*. 
irj  mftrim!rm-lf*t:  -Thf  *uix-riut«ad«ol  aba)  I  «|all  <*rk  vkal 
.rwbi.b  b»  i.ai.pointnlat  l<-a>f  twi*>  a  5*et,  o*h  ilail  totaW 
rV  dmlieii.  r.n  ividrd  iui.1  »rb<wl  I.  kawl  ma  at  but  Heal 
hio  aluti  n-.tc  iu  a  buok  tu  be  kaut  itt  i!iot  eari-uar  Lb*  mnaaaf 
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of  scholars,  Ibo  condition  of  school  buildings,  grounds,  and  appurtenances,  the  quali- 
fication anil  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  conduct  and  standing  of  tho  scholars,  tho 
method  of  instruction,  and  tho  discipline  and  government  of  the  schools.  In  the 
visits  of  tho  superintendent  to  tho  schools,  he  shall  advise  with  tho  teachers  respec- 
tively, and  give  them  such  instructions  in  regard  to  discipline  and  teaching  as  ho 
may  dorm  necessary,  and  shall  have  power  to  suspend  or  withdraw  any  teacher's 
certificate  upon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  directions  of  tho  superin- 
tendent, subject,  however,  to  an  appeal,  as  in  other  cases.  Ho  shall,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  strivo  to  promote  and  advance  tho  cause  of  education  and  interest  in 
the  schools,  and,  in  order  to  secure  his  entire  time,  he  Khali  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  or  pursue  any  other  railing. 

8ec.  4.  Teacher*'  examinationH  and  certificate*. — The  superintendent  shall  examine  all 
pontons  who  apply  to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  who  propose  to  teach  in  the  county 
for  which  he  is  superintendent,  and  anyone  interested  may  attend  such  examination, 
which  may  bo  oral,  or  by  printed  or  written  questions,  or  partly  by  each  method. 
These  examinations  may  bo  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  superintendent  may  ap- 
point. Each  applicant  who  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  Rhall  bo  found 
qualified  to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  arithmetic,  written  arith- 
metic, geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  elements  of  rhet- 
oric, algebra,  geometry,  and  natural  philosophy,  hhall  be  recommended  to  the  State 
board  of  education  for  a  lirst-grado  certificate,  good  for  three  years,  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  tho  superintendent  lor  cause  to  bo  approved  by  said  board.  Every  ap- 
plicant who  is  of  good  moral  character  and  who  shall  in  examination  answer  ninety 
per  centum  of  all  questions  asked  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  arith- 
metic, written  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  and  English 
grammar,  shall  receive  from  tho  superintendent  a  second-grade  certificate,  which 
shall  be  good  for  two  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  for  cause  to  be  approved  by  said 
board.  If  any  such  applicant  tail  to  answer  ninety  per  centum  of  the  questions 
atfccd  in  examination  in  the  branches  mentioned  for  a  second-grade  certificate,  but 
•hall  answer  at  least  sixty  per  centum  thereof,  he  shall  receive  from  tho  superintend- 
ent a  third-grade  certificate,  which  shall  he  good  for  one  year,  unless  sooner  revoked 
for  cause.  Any  applicant  having  been  refused  a  certificate  may  appeal  to  the  State 
board  of  education.  The  superintendent  shall  also  keep  an  accurate  list  of  all  cer- 
tificates granted  by  him,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  granted. 

Sec.  5.  Compensation  of  county  nHpcrintemlcntn. — Each  one  is  to  receive  $1,000  per 
annum. 

Ski*.  6.  Employnunl  of  trttchrr*. — It  hhall  not  bo  lawful  for  the  school  commissioners 
of  any  school  district  to  employ  as  teacher  any  person  who  docs  not  hold  a  certificate 
from  the  superintendent  of  the  county  wherein  said  district  is  located,  and  anyone 
•o  employed  shall  receive  no  compensation  whatever. 

Sec.  7.  liejwrt*  of  county  «?i;>i  rinicmhnt#. — The*"  are  to  be  made  annually  in  writing 
to  the  president  of  tho  State  board  of  education. 

Skc.  8.  ThtfSttitv  not  to  furnish  tt  ct-'m  ,}.  t.  —  Tin*  superintendents!  provided  for  in  this 
OCt  shall  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  <•!'  the  school  books  used  in  the  public  schools 
Of  this  State  at  the  expense  of  the  Mate. 

8ec.  0.  State  board  if  ulu.  nt'nnt.—  The  snivtury  of  state,  president  of  l>elawarr  Col- 
lego,  and  the  three  superintendent**  pro\ ided  for  in  this  a<  t  shall  constitute  a  State 
board  of  education  for  this  State,  which  *>hall  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January 
in  each  ami  every  year  in  the  capital  at  Dover  at  two  rJ)  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  secretary  of  state  shall  act  as  si-nrtary  uf said  board  of  education.  The  presi- 
dent of  Delaware  College  shall,  by  \  iitue  of  his  ofiice,  be  president  of  said  board  of 
education.  Tho  State  board  of  eda«  ati«»:i  hhall  hear  appeals  and  determine  finally 
all  matters  of  controversy  between  the  superintendent!*  and  teachers,  or  any  applicant 
for  a  certificate  and  the  superintendents  or  c  ommisMouers,  and  between  school  com- 
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c.     ]  hf  Stoto  board  of  ••InuUvn  aball  <Wt*ra»iar  wl 
boots  of  thhtSUK- ;  11  ahaM  ioanc  aa  ■oiforai 
ii  h  bi  (-,  and  ahall  requirr  all  record*  1j  be  Lapt  and  Mdtm 
to  thor  forma.     Tboiucuorraof  Ihc  £t*K-  board  of  ednralioa 
>  or  eoeapciuatiou  fur  the  prrfurauai  r  of  the  detiea  thereof, 
fihi  frmdcmt  o/  lit  .Stole  ieevd  •/  aaacaiMe.-- Thio  efloer  U  to 
1  to  Uw  governor  in  writing,  far  which  ho  la  toraeearaftt. 
•  i.fuCii  — Each  aupcrinUad-Dt  provided  for  to  thia  act  aboil 
iiln  iu  I  bo  county  of  which  ha  ia  eaporiatoaiUat  at  UmI  eace 
a.  da>*'  mm  ion,  at  which  tlmo  *U  tho  loan  haw  of  Hie  cvoaly 
}mnatuiiUlily  detained,  at  which  Uuv  tbo  •nncriatraidrat  ahall 
ii  ••  when  within  hi*  power,  mod  *>uh  otbar  too Broatlo— 
Iviubtr  for  tbo  advancement  of  education,  and  have  a  gfWora) 
*  »f  (•»  aora  aa  to  tbo  wanta  of  tbo  rarioua  echo 
rtfiUon  pruviaion  U  made  f  h  »  faail  of  #10% 

apply  to  any  a.  hool  of  bawow]  diatrirt  n 
location,  nuleaa  l>y  »pocia'.  ananaej  of  ut>l  board. 
«  added  April  12,  l*i": 

'mediately  upon  tbo  fi—ei  of  (hi.  act  by  tbo  what! 
,  .1  Ward-  f.>r  inatrw  ling  alt  jmpiU  iu  all  aahlkw, 
boot  fnnd  of  the  Ktaic  in  ]4iT»i.>'i^j  and  hygiaoa,  with 
.  i  >  of  alcoholic  drink*.  etimalonU,  ami  narrotim  apaa 
Batruction  to  In-  girtn  nrally  ia  primary  er  boob  whore 

§11  bo  Rented  any  peraon  1  o  i*orh  In  tbo  public  eehoala  of 

,  :»t  day  of  January,  .iChtr*n  handled  lad  ebjfcty-elfhl, 
■alia factory  cxaminal ion  in  phyaiotofy  aad  hya^ca*.  wtd 
effort*  of  alcoholic  drink-,  tliraataiita,  and  narcotic*  a  pan 
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ftlie  act  ot'l.SctT  ill.-  gonraar  appelated  three 

li-ndi-niv  :»s  follows:  Herman   K«*«>y  for  New  Caatle 

ring  llm.-ly  lin-  KentCounty,  and  Jutnoa  B.  Ward  far 

Tin  ..-  ::i']iil<'iii<-ii  were  among  the  foremost  tcacbata 

tilled  tliiii  im-w  [Misiiiotia  creditably.    They  were  U- 

-,.  ■   ^  .ly.  l.y  II.  I>.  tmfflu,  C.  C.  TimUL,  and  J.  U. 

lUeWrD  i>l*>  have  proved  to  be  faithful  n»d»nui  Leaped 

,  .*."■.  |j*9.'{.  Mr.  limy  reaiguri  nflli-e  and  wrw  wic-reeded 

miLitiy  of  tin-  Lewr»  public  M/hi-ola.     We  lutve  It  on 

T  the  pre-idftit  nf  Delaware  College  that  the  |>Ua  (of 

l-udi-ti      n;i*  commended  itevlfhy  wore  toon  funr  yeatrV 

,  Mtlliat  it  wonld  be  mtwl-r  to  think  now  of  any 

f|i  nt  Hi  err  ran  In-  no  doubt  that  the  term  «if  uftW  of  the 

iota  is  ton  -liort,  their  -.ilary  too  ".mall,  ami  the 

id  le  that   oftit-c  trio  low.     Moreover,  toe  ai|ipo4a(- 


. 


of  L-lucatum,  ISso-a^.  pp.  IJtf-LO. 
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it  of  the  superintendents  by  the  governor  plunges  the  sacred  cause 
of  public  education  too  deep  into  the  unclean  waters  of  Delaware  poli- 
tic*1 

The  general  assembly  in  1891  passed  an  act  to  provide  free  text-books 
for  all  public  school  ]>upil8. 

The  school  law  makes  too  great  a  distinction  between  second-grade 
and  third-grade  certificates.  Delaware  should  also  grant  life  certifi- 
cates and  should  follow  the  example  of  New  York  in  reciprocity  in 
life  certificates  with  other  States. 

The  professional  normal  diplomas  of  other  States  should  be  recog- 
nised in  Delaware.  Free  trade  in  normal  diplomas  would  encourage  an 
exodus  of  good  teachers  to  Delaware.  The  adoption  of  the  "  hundred 
system,"  by  which  all  the  districts  iu  each  hundred  would  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  school  district,  would  solidify  the  public  school  system 
and  do  much  to  bring  the  most  illiterate  localities  up  to  the  standard. 
There  never  can  be  unity  in  the  school  system  and  satisfactory  reports 
of  the  progress  of  public  education  as  long  as  the  incorporated  school 
boards  remain  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendents. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  better  method  of  collecting  statistics.  A 
uniform  series  of  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  each  teacher  would  be  a 
decided  advantage.  A  census  of  the  school  population  should  be 
taken  every  two  years,  for  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  per- 
centage of  the  children  of  school  age  are  attending  school. 

Above  all,  higher  salaries  should  be  paid.  This  throws  out  educa- 
tional fossils  by  attracting  capable  teachers  with  modern  methods. 

The  new  school  law  went  into  effect  in  1875.  During  the  first  year 
the  disbursements  for  public  schools  amounted  to  $216,225.49;  in  1878, 
to  $216,540;  in  1884,  to  $21:1,104.15;  in  1886,  to  $246,600.62.  During 
the  first  year  430  teachers  were  employed,  at  a  cost  of  $114,027.48;  in 
1880,  423  teachers,  at  a  cost  of  $138,818.97;  in  1886,  635  teachers,  at  a 
eost  of  $178,085.97. 

The  failure  of  the  incorporated  school  boards,  which  are  outside  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendents,  to  render  full  reports  and 
the  lack  of  a  uniform  method  of  collecting  statistics  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  obtain  satisfactory  data  from  the  biennial  report  of  1888.' 
We  were  compelled,  therefore,  to  revert  to  the  report  of  the  last  State 


■In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  custom  in  other  States.  Delaware 
Florida  are  the  only  States  in  which  tho  comity  superintendents  ore  appointed 
by  the  gorernor.  In  Mississippi,  Now  Jersey,  and  Virginia  they  are  appointed  by 
the  8tate  board.  The  county  board  elects  them  in  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Indiana;  the  school  directors,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  tho  township  superb** 
its,  im  Vermont.  They  are  elected  ut  the  general  election  in  the  following 
i:  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  York,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Went  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  All  of  these 
mtasa  ate  anperior  to  the  Delaware  syHtom.  (Boone's  Education  in  tho  United 
States,  115.) 
•Bsamaial  report  issued  December  31,  1888. 
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superintendent,  issued  iii  1886,  for  the  following  statistics  concerning 
the  condition  of  public  education  in  1986.  There  were  then  in  the 
State  422  districts;  502  schools;  average  number  of  months  taught  was 
8.43;  whole  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  21  was  36,468;  whole  number  of  white  children  enrolled  in 
poblie  schools  was  29,42L;  average  number  of  white  children  enrolh 
in  each  district  was  6S;  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
public  schools  of  the  State  was  63S  (57  per  cent  of  these  were  women) 
average  monthly  salary  of  each  was  (32,40;  average  age  of  each  w; 
2J.it  years. 

The    total   cost    of     public     education    in  Delaware  in   1886  was 
1223,130.46;  total  value  of  public  school  property  was  $733,032. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  biennial  report  of  the  free 
schools  of  Delaware  for  the  period  ending  December  30,  1S9Q: 
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The  following  recent  statistics  are  taken  from  Census  Bulletin  5 
April  20,  1891: 


Til' J. AW  A  III:. 

USf9K     Enrolled  Is  public  schools 26,413 

n;s.4!W     Enrolled  in  public  schools 31,4! 

rat,.       U. 99     (Join    of   enrollment   in    public 

schools per  cent..       19.01 

The  statistics  fur  tho  public  schools  of  Delaware  "re  Crom  the  manuscript  report  o 
A.  N.  Rnub,  president  of  llie  Statu  board  of  education.  Tho  parochial  schools  ;i 
Catholic. 
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PdtHo  Softool*  of  Delaware  for  tJu  year  ended  June  SO,  1B90. 
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SCHOOL  FUND. 

AH  money  appropriated  to,  or  invested  for,  "the,  fund  for  establishing  schools  in 
"   the  Stats  of  Delaware"  mart  belong  to  "  tht  school  fund  of  the  State  of  DelaKare." 

The  State  treasurer  for  the  timo  being  in  tho  trustee  of  this  food,  with  power  to 
receive,  sue  for,  and  recover  any  money  or  property  lirq  neat  bed,  given,  or  belonging 
to  amid  fand.  He  Is  to  vote  u  bolder  of  nuy  stocks  belonging  to  said  funds;  to  lease 
any  real  estate  devised,  given,  or  belonging  thereto,  for  terms  not  exceeding  3  years; 
to  distrain  for  snd  collect  tho  rents  thcrcun  occrning,  and  to  improve  and  manage 
snch  estate  as  may  bo  proper. 

The  pnbllc  faith  is  solemnly  pledged  for  the  faithful  appropriation  of  nil  bequests 
or  gifts  to  said  fund,  towards  tbo  establishment  and  anpport  of  schools  for  instruc- 
tion in  rending,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  snch  other  branches  of  knowledge 
as  belong  to  a  good  English  education.  Xo  part  of  Maid  fund  mag  be  applied  to  any 
mtmtUmjf ,  college,  or  unirernty. 

Thetrmiteeof  thoachool  fund  must  annnally,  upon  sett  ling  his  accotint  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  legislature,  piiblinh  tho  particulars  of  snob  settlement,  and  mention 
the  name  of  any  person  who  has  made  a  gift  or  bequest  to  sold  fund,  with  the  amount. 

Other  sources  of  tho  fund  arc:  The  proceeds  of  marrUgeatrd  tavern  licenses;  one- 
fborth  of  all  tho  money  Arising  from  licences  foranctioueering;  foreign  life-insurance 
agency;  vending  of  gondii,  Wares,  and  merchandise  by  samples;  keeping  of  traveling 
Jacks  or  stallions;  keeping  eating  hnnm-a;  taking  photographs;  acting  as  brokers; 
teal  istato  agency;  exhibiting  circuses;  practicing  jugglery ;  selling  vinous,  splrlt- 
nons,  or  malt  liquom;  also  oue-fourth  of  tho  money  from  fees  uu  commission*  issued 
toprotbonotaries,  clerks  of  tin'  peace,  recorders  of  deeds,  clerks  of  the  orphans'  court, 
and  sheriffs.  Tbeso  and  all  other  money-H  or  property  given,  appropriated,  or  belong- 
ing to  said  fund  are  dedicated  to  public  education  iu  tho  State  of  Delaware.1        , 

In  1829  the  animal  accretion*  to  tho  fund  since  the  imssngo  of  "the 
marriage,  mid  tavern  license  acf  of  lTfNi  amounted  to  1 158,1(10.15. 
After  182ft  the  interest  of  this  ram  and  the  revenue  arising  from  the 
■ale  of  marriage  and  tavern  licenses  were  annually  disbursed  to  the  free 
schools  of  the  State. 

By  act  of  Congress  passed  .Tunc  23,  1830,  authorizing  the  deposit 
with  the  SUitcs  of  tho  surplus  fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
'  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1885-8$,  p.  7L 
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r  #2M6,7^L49  *u  placed  to  the  credit  of  Delaware.1 

pililv  Immediately  directed  that  it  be  placed  In  the 
u-bool  fund  in  1889  was  inverted  as  follows: 

lank -tori, at  <3G  per  shan 9180,000 

■i...  '.;,  at  *S0  per  aharo U1.SM 

k  at  [•rlairarsatock.BtvMBperBliarp 17,306 

-     >  - '.■■    .,  nt  *30  pot  «b«re 8,700 

i .     flinl,  slock,  mt  *3H  per  (hare •  144 

ft.  000 

ua.no 


.  MMal 


*  fur  iut  of  achool  rniid 

|l>u);iU-»!  statement  concerning  tho  school  fund  nud 
*  taken  from  the  State  and  iter's  report  for  the  fiscal 
|itber.1I.  1891: 
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im 

Dm.  81.  Balance  in  the  treasury $10, 410".  45 

1801.     Total  receipts 159,402.02 

$170, 812. 47 

1ML     Total  expenditures $146,244.97 

Dae.  31.  Balance  in  the  treasury 33,567.50 

$179, 812. 47 

TEACHEUS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  importance  of  a  "  teachers'  institute"  was  recognised  by  the 
educational  conventions  which  followed  close  upon  the  passage  of  the 
of  1839,  but  none  was  organized  until  1875. 

The  first  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Middletown9  October  28,  28, 
90, 1875,  and  since  that  date  each  county  in  the  State  has  held  one 
annually  Superintendent  Groves  says:  "The  first  one,  held  at  Mid* 
dktown,  was  an  eutire  success."  To  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in 
■wring  the  services  of  able  instructors  the  State  appropriates  annually 
9160  to  each  county.  This  sum,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  and  there  is 
a  general  demand  for  such  an  annual  appropriation  as  will  enable  these 
meetings  to  continue  unembarrassed  the  valuable  work  which  they  are 
doing  for  education.  The  law  of  1887  requires  each  superintendent  to 
"hold  a  teachers'  institute  in  the  couuty  of  which  he  is  superintendent 
at  least  once  a  year,  of  at  least  three  days'  session,  at  which  time  all 
the  teachers  in  the  county  shall  attend  unless  unavoidably  detained.* 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

tto  first  meeting  for  the  organization  of  a  State  teachers'  association 
WM  held  December  30,  1875,  at  schoolhouse  No.  1  in  Wilmington. 
Among  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State  present  were  D.  W.  Har- 
lan, superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington;  Prof.  E.  D. 
Porter,  of  Delaware  College,  and  W.  A.  Reynolds.  An  adjourned  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Georgetown  during  the  session  of  the  first  county  insti- 
tute in  187G.  A  permanent  organization  was  not  effected,  however, 
until  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  Behoboth, 
August  28, 1879. 

For  several  years  thereafter  the  annual  session  at  Rehoboth  was 
attended  by  the  progressive  teachers  of  the  State.  Interest  having 
declined  of  late  years,  it  was  thought  best  to  change  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Therefore  the  association  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Maryland 
Teachers9  Association,  at  the  Blue  Mountain  House,  Maryland,  near 
Pen-Mar,  July  9, 10, 11, 1889. 

The  following  persons  have  been  presidents  of  the  association :  W.  EL 
PurneD,  1879;  W.A.Reynolds,  1880;  J. M. Williams,  1881;  IT. C. Car- 
penter, 1882;  McKeudrce  Downhain,  1883;  James  £.  Carroll,  1884; 
Latin  Irving  Handy,  1885;  W.  L.  Goodiug,  1886;  John  L.  Thompson, 
1887;  Herman  Bessey,  1888;  A.  II.  Berlin,  1889.' 

■Attempts  were  made  in  1847  mid  1851  to  organize  au  "association  "  in  New  Castle 
Gouty,  but  they  cane  to  naught. 
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DELAWARE    STATE    NORMAL    UNIVERSITY. 

Tho  Delaware  State  Normal  University  was  organized  November  19, 
1860,  and  incorporated  January  23,  1867.  The  necessity  of  an  institU' 
tion  "  wherein  students  might  receive  a  professional  education  which 
Should  peculiarly  qualify  them  for  instructing  and  disciplining  youth' 
had  been  felt  before  1866.  It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  the  estal 
lishnient  of  a  normal  school  would  bo  the  most  efficient  means  ft 
elevating  the  standard  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  commoi 
schools. 

As  the  school  was  to  be  commenced  without  any  aid  from  the  State,1 
and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  patronage  of  the  people, 
Subscription  of  more  than  twenty  scholarships  was  secured  before  the 
school  was  opened.  Besides  the  normal-school  course,  tho  institution 
provided  for  a  business  education  in  it3  business  department,  and  had, 
also,  a  department  in  which  teachers  wore  prepared  to  take  charge  of 
academies  and  high  schools.  The  catalogue  of  tho  school  names  the 
28  members  who  composed  the  board  of  trustees,  a  visiting  committee 
of  i>,  and  a  faculty  of  6,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman, 

For  admission  to  the  normal  course  the  candidate  had  to  be  14 
of  age,  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  able  to  pasB  an 
taxation  in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geograpby. 

The  course  of  study  required  three  years  and  included,  bcsideB  the 
usual  high-school  branches,  the  following  subjects:  School  government, 
principles  of  education,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  school  economy, 
mercantile  calculations,  commercial  rules,  bookkeeping,  business 
respondencc,  and  extemporaneous  speaking. 

The  average  annual  expenses  for  tuition  were  J?54;  text-books,  $7. 
board,  $138.75;    total,  |800; 

The  history  of  this  institution  iB  not  known,  but  tho  act  of  iucorpoi 
tiou  was  repealed  on  March  29,  1871.* 

DELAWARE   SUMMER   SCHOOL   FOR   TEACHERS. 

Levin  Irving  Handy,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Kent  Conntj 
in  188S  opened  a  "  Summer  School  for  Teachers"  iu  the  public-school 
building  at  Smyrna,  lie  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  W.G.Lake,  then 
principal  of  Smyrna  public  schools,  and  by  W.  J.  Shearer,  jr.,  of  the 
Carlisle  (Pa.)  public  schools.  Fifty-nine  students  were  enrolled.  The 
success  of  the  first  session  prompted  a  second,  which  was  held  from 
July  15  to  August  16,  lsSil,    The  corps  of  instructors  was  enlarged  by 

1  Au  annual  allowance  Tor  a  time  wai 
well  Bohobw  in  Kent  Bad  Susws,  null  3 
(Barnard,  XMV,388.) 

'BamuLiVa  Jounuil  o!  ICdm-Liimi,  xvii,  Ki>7 ;  Laiva  of  Delaware,  : 
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the  addition  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Klemm,1  then  principal  of  the  Cincinnati 
Technical  School.  The  school  was  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  three  grades  of  certificates  provided  by  the  law  of  1887.  Sixty 
students  were  in  attendance.  The  tuition  fee  was  $10.  The  school 
served  as  an  excellent  supplement  to  the  annual  institutes. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS  OF   WILMINGTON.2 

Public  education  in  Wilmington  dates  from  1829,  when,  under  the 
school  act  of  that  date,  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  districts.  In  the 
following  year  the  eleventh  district  united  with  the  tenth  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  school.  Erastus  Edgarton  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  boys, 
at  $100  a  quarter,  and  Ilannah  Monaghan  teacher  of  the  girls,  at  $75  a 
quarter.  The  first  public  school  in  Wilmington  was  opened  in  the  old 
Academy  building,  on  Market  street.  In  1834  eight  of  the  ten  districts 
were  united  and  organized  as  the  United  School  Districts  of  New  Cas- 
tle County;  and  a  schoolhousc  was  built  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
French  and  Sixth  streets.  In  183G  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  the  united  school  district  was  71G.  They  were  instructed  in 
all  the  u  common  branches7'  and  some  "  take  lessons  in  definitions,  gram- 
mar, and  English  classics.  In  the  girls'  school  two  days  of  each  week 
were  devoted  to  needlework,  which  was  attended  with  good  satisfac- 
tion." 

At  a  meeting  of  citizens  in  1851  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
u  the  city  needed  a  better  system  of  schools."  An  act  was  passed  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1852,  establishing  the  school  system  now  in  force  in  Wilming- 
ton. The  interests  of  the  public  schools  are  committed  to  a  board 
elected  by  the  citizens,  with  power  to  establish  schools  and  provide 
money  for  their  support  by  requisition  on  the  city  authorities.3  April 
6,  1852,  school  district  No.  9  "was  united  with  the  rest  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington." 

The  second  story  of  the  building  corner  of  Tenth  and  King  streets 
was  granted  by  the  city  council  as  a  schoolroom.  The  school  building 
at  French  and  Sixth  streets  was  ordered  to  bo  repaired.  On  May  10, 
1852,  the  building  committee  bought  as  a  site  for  a  new  schoolhouse 
the  lots  on  Washington  street  between  Second  and  Third.  The  city 
council  appropriated  8 10,000  annually  for  school  purposes.  The 
increased  number  of  applications  for  admission  to  the  public  schools 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  more  schoolhouses,  and  a  building  on 
Sixth  street  was  secured  and  called  School  No.  5.     In  October,  1852, 

•Dr.  L.  R.  Klemm  is  the  author  of  "  Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Workshop,"  and 
"European  Schools;  or,  What  I  Haw  in  tho  School*  of  Germany,  France,  Austria, 
and  Switzerland."  Tho  latter  was  published  as  volume  xii  in  tho  International 
Education  Series,  edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  ll.  n. 

*Supt.  D.  W.  Harlan  has  kindly  furnished  many  of  tho  facts  which  follow.  lie 
has  corroborate  the  hketrh  in  Scharf,  n,  01*2,  which  has  been  much  used. 

'Barnard's  Journal  of  Education,  xxiv,  23U. 


I'ltY   OP    EDDCATIOH  IK   DEL  AW  ABE, 

Ittu  olee  ted  principal  of  the  boys'  department,  at  a 
\r,  and  l.iura  Osgood  principal  of  the  girls'  depart- 
In    ail  there  were  eight  schooUwaaes  in  use  in 
■mm  too  property  of  the  board.    There  wanthtm 
■  ud  32  teachers  were  employed.     The  coat 

1  wits  924,930. 

I.  1 1 ii-  ;i:  t  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 

aduaUi  of  Oberlin  College,    lie  lias  served  with 

<  January,  lft'l.    Thin  estimate  of  hU  s 

Ii  In'  Xew  England  Journal  of  Education, '. 

\  pen  of  Iter.  A.  1>.  Mayo,  the  well-known  educator: 

i  H  >  >i-[-ui>i.-»  a   peculiar  ai  (nation    Id    relation  to  the 

.    Heir,*  <w  of  tlii'  line  or  cit In.  from  Hew  Tork  to  Weafc- 

ImnvpmpnU  are  largrly  affected  by  what  U  traaaptrlng  la 

"  riij  ..r  itio  tittle  Stat*  of  Delaware— a  Stat*  whiah  bat 

Mt-arhool  idra,  and  m  atill  hara  pared  by  aaeient  jirajailtaa 

lei  tor  iuamalli-r  ritlua,  and  in  the  natural  hradqnartoaja af 

lgb  Out  Commonwealth.     1'ur  tliia  achievement  *-*  »  greatly 

mpcrint-  mlentofiuhoola,  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan.    Mr.  Ha*. 

Byjw  of aahnnl  Mipcrintrmlrnti  aa  Wllaon  of  Waahlagtoa,  CaU- 

*  Urn- u  i  wl  JIjIIoii  of  Atlanta;  who,  with  a  thorough  artaaw 

ij-  graded  echoola,  and  a  clear  apprehaaafoa  at  the 

an,  are  contra t  to  a  In  ■  ijililt  i  fmlf  liwlliilat 

njiathy  with  teacher*,  and  geocrona  farbeaiaaaa 
.  na  whiih  nrvw  falls,  in  iho  rod,  to  occurs  Sao 
:  rxminniiity.  -  *  '  Wilininstoa  baa  wiiaa  aa 
i.f  ■•-lux.)*;  end  many  of  her  teorbora,  a*  wooaaaaa- 
M  Hint  quality. 

huh  have  licon  introduced  rithcr  by  Hnpt. 
iihience:  Tew-her*  an*  granted  time  to  what 
IiiirjmM'  of  ncqiiiriiijr  new  ideas  and  methods.  A 
I  !■■...  (]•■!■<  li:i«  Imvii  established  in  which  nil  caadi- 
1  bud  Duo  j  ear's  mutc-sui!  exjM-rieuce  are  required 
i  training  and  on  trial  under  the  eye  of  a  skfll- 
than  ten  yean*  merit  baa  lieen  the  only  road  to 
■heron  the  list  of  invented  applicant*  raosif 
romotion  in  turn,  unless  unfiti!e«H  lias  been  evinced. 
ftynti'tn  if  in  n«f. 

nl  Intn  iiiatbeniatiea  tlimngli  the  Grnlte  method. 
lie  of  the  tir-t  t-itit-4  in  the  l.nnl   t->  introduce  object 
(  y  tu-l.i- •! -.  and  in  isss  drawing  also  wa»  added  to 
i'  lift  time  in  the  history  of  the  pttblie  schools 
Itfl  hi  Id  an  institute  in  November,  1SR3.     Its 
■Taut  measure  due  to  Siipl.  Harlan. 

IVI1.*IM;T'-X    IIH. n   HCUt»>L. 

Linn;,  i. ne  of  the  luiu.t  in  ihu  country,  was  erected 
Ith   and    Adaiua  niruota,  at  a  Cost,  when  i 
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id  furnished,  of  470,514.88.     The  boys'  high  school  dates  from  1871 ; 

,e  girls1  high  school  from  1872.  To  October,  1889,  a  manual  training 
.  kool  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  the  high-school  building.  The 
bTlowiiig  is  a  list  of  the  principals  of  the  boys'  high  school :  Luring  II. 
Barnnm,  1871-T2;  Albert  F.  Tenney,  1872-'73;  Stausbury  J.  Willcy, 
L87S-'82;  ChariesD.Itaino,J882j  William W.BirdsalI,lSS2-'85;  Thomas 
L  Graham,  1885->8S;  A.  II.  Berlin,  1888  — . 

Tho  superintendent's  report  of  August  22,  1892,  gives  the  following 
hcta  concerning  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington : 

total  population  of  Wilmington  according  to  connus  of  1890 CI,  437 

Vnmbrr  of  achoolhonMs  in  uao 37 

High  achool  for  boys 1 

ligk  school  for  girli 1 

ktmUH  school  a 4 

Primary  ichooln 19 

ffholo  number  of  toucher*  in  day  nchnoln 193 

IFholo  uniTibCT  of  papiin  eimilleil  during  the  your  in  day  school' 9,463 

■veiuj;"  daily  attendance 6,  776 

The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $300  to  (1,700  a  year. 
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Irriculaiii  U  in  use  in  the  Boys'  High  School: 

In,    imtunil   ]ihili:uciph},r  (-liyiloJogj,  Latin  <  began),  ami  tsa- 
rs. KHim«1r]r,  rhMarlt,  (btuUtry,  Our. 

■fa  liirreltin*.  mono"  ration,  UlguaMBrUy,  r-fantraJ  Kn-^rar-n}-, 

ll  ii*,  Virgil,  suit  •cieare  of  got  crnturnL 
n.lv  in  IhoGlrla*  lliph  School  n^n-fii  with  tin-  alto  re 
|»n-ii  ofiliiuii.itry  and  metixuruUoD. 

|VAII'»    OP    Tilr.   COLOBGP   PKOPUL 

i'  tin-  Ni-jjro  ill  Delaware  dale  from  the  beginning  of 
Itnry.  whi'ii  the  Society  for  the  I'ropafnlioit  of  the 
I  iliu  misffioiinrit't  to  instruct  slave*  in  the caicchliui. 
B  neither  iDDCCMfli]  nor  eudnriiij*.  IteTore  IMS 
|.;.l.'  bj  the  colored  people  to  educate  their  children. 
■  •nly  M-viii  school*  for  colored  people  in 
lit   Wilmington,  two  :it   ('iitiiili-ti,  mm  lit  OtleuiL,  Wwl 

lit.  l>..  amber  of  th»4  fwr,  mid  ithorily  iiiUrttiec*utb- 
Bivlnicii't  liurcauat  WaKhingtoii,  Kcviial  philanthropic 
j  the  tumua  "!'  William  S.  llillw,  mi  influential  dt- 
i.  for  tlic  pin  |^j--'..fili-.  upo-iiij; plu n-  for  tbeimpruve- 
lol*  ami  rbrtbe  pCOPWlfan  of  tin-  education  of  colored 
-r,  l'.Hi-iuUcr  37,  ISM,  a  public  meeting  wn 
Jiinptou  Itir-fitiiu-,  tit  which  wlilrrMM  were  mad* 
Ik  d'OK-  l»j  Inn  ■■nfliillfhin  (.rganited  lit  Ilnliin>»re  a> 
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few  weeks  before.  Francis  T.  King  and  Dr.  James  Carey  Thomas,  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Baltimore,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  starting  the 
movement,  which  terminated  in  the  organization,  on  January  3, 1867,  of 
the  u  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education 
of  the  Colored  People." 

The  association  at  once  undertook  to  accumulate  a  fund  from  which 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Contributions  were  solicited  and 
received.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  donated  sufficient  lumber  to  erect 
several  schoolhouses.  Rev.  John  6.  Furey  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  the  num- 
ber of  schools  had  increased  to  15;  7  in  New  Castle  County,  4  in  Kent, 
and  4  in  Sussex;  and  more  than  700  pupils  had  been  enrolled.  At 
lint  the  teacher  was  paid  a  monthly  salary  from  the  funds  of  the 
association,  while  the  colored  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  were 
expected  to  furnish  him  with  board  and  pay  the  incidental  current 
expenses  of  the  school.  This  they  did  by  means  of  weekly  payments 
of  tuition  by  the  pupils. 

The  agent  of  the  association,  who  is  termed  the  actuary,  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  buildings,  appointed  teachers  to  the  several 
schools,  and  superintended  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  In  1875 
there  were  28  schools  outside  of  Wilmington,  and  in  that  city  the 
board  of  public  education  had  taken  the  colored  schools  under  their 
control.  During  the  preceding  eight  years  the  association,  by  the 
help  of  the  colored  people,  had  supported  these  schools  unaided  by 
the  State. 

The  general  assembly  of  1875  pqpsed  an  act  providing  for  the  tax- 
ing of  colored  people  for  the  support  of  their  own  schools.  The  funds 
thus  accumulated  were  paid  to  the  association  and  by  it  distributed 
equally  among  the  several  schools.  The  amount  proved  sufficient  to 
meet  only  about  one-third  of  the  expenses,  so  that  it  rested  upon  the 
eolored  people  to  raise  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  personal  contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions  from  friends.  From  1875  to  1881  they  bore  the 
entire  burden  of  supporting  their  own  schools,  for  the  income  of  the 
association  had  diminished  so  that  it  barely  sufficed  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  home  office. 

In  1881  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  appropriating  $2,400 
annually  from  the  State  treasury  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the 
eolored  schools  of  each  county.  In  1883  this  siim  was  increased  to 
$5,000,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools  was  at  the  same 
time  given  a  general  supervision  over  colored  schools.  The  general 
assembly  in  1887  increased  the  annual  appropriation  to  $6,000,  and 
gave  to  the  county  superintendents  control  and  supervision  of  the  col- 
ored schools  in  their  respective  counties.  The  appropriation  was 
increased  in  1891  to  $9,000. 

The  first  actuary  of  the  colored  schools  was  Rev.  J.  G.  Furey,  who 
rendered  the  cause  valuable  service.    The  labors  of  his  successor, 
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,  were  llkflvi*e  i'i  uiiinl.  AUbio  C  Pnekuoja  wan 
I  to  1874.  Sb«  ww*  kacctietlwd  by  alary  S.  Ca*j«Tson, 
lf.illi.ttwl  b y  Mr*.  Kate  Irviuc  In  137(1  Henry  C. 
1.1  actuary.' 

IbooU  in  operation,  with  a  total  enrullinent  of  1,197. 
liblc  is  (ukt-ti  j'runi  Mr.  C«nnuT*  biennial  report  for 
|Dncvnibcr  30,  1800: 

Srk*>  t«  /*r  Hi 


I  varies  in  length  from  thiw  to  pipht  month*,  b«t  Dm 

S  wiih  four  ami  one  half  month*. 

Ihcrshotil  nmltrlhrir  own  dirrx-tion  annual  itrsti  tale*, 

|l  helpful  to  tbo  cmu*.     Pains  ham  been  taken  to 

will  in..likv.i  fur  iho  work.    Tbo  liibUral  In 

rr.  Mil.,  Lincoln  I'niwrwly,  in  Cheater  Cnnnly.  Pav, 

|'  for  Uoton-d  Youth  "  nt  Philadelphia,  IS.,  hare  ***- 

K-hi-ra.     Traruer*  hnrr  nlso  bevn  Mai  forth  by  tW 

l-mwlvra. 

Ira*  Iwru  is  Iki.lr.i^rt,  Pa,  April  3S.  UU.  In  WW  ha  «a- 
i  la  Wtlaiisgtea,  alin*  be  Uu  niuon  tEiiJol.  II*  waa  graal- 
\-\  I-i-  Renual  it,  I*T  i  anil  lua  billow-Ins  J"t  was  aaaonau  la 
■  took  »a  wHtf  fnrt  la  pattUta,  sad  la  1HT0  «m  ■ayraaa* 
r  auil  MfMM  >  knif  ',(  >  ttrtHMH.  aad  wn«  rlacfrnl  a  Baaaaar 
lit  WW  h*  hxaiM-  adiMr  of  tar  Manilas  *•**.  la  law 
vat  tarfal*  liitnoaitil,  »»1  ai«W  n  taa  fc-aaiag  Jto- 
b  aba  Mai*.  Ttiynn  UKf  ba abandoanl  r.UtiM-ahta  anal 
lira,  wbkft  i>"W  riatu  ■  nil  hi*  attaaUaa.  In  1HS1  Mr.  ('iMiral 
Y  hnarit  ff  ntnratim.  sail  in  lb*  fnllnirtaif  (*■*  ■'  *"»  ***J 
a  lb*  rbfltn  af  taa    IfsaliliraD   rirtj-  tar  Major  af  taa  alay 

u  mU»  luriaaai  of  taa  Delaware  HUtariaal  Aoaiat*. 
fnaaail  bi-tir.fi!,  iQiujUaeal,  an-!  rwwat  aaaaeUUoaa,  auJ  baa 
>nl  Ll*l<  n.  »l  on-l  r^-n«Io<lt»l  i»lwloLbaHt«r*tiir*af 
i  fcnxaar-  on  -'Tbo  Pwwa  of  nwUwara"  wilt  a.  a-atsl  to 
■aata."  Mr   (wbf.  Utaat  atodaaatwa.  la  maxaattaa* 
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The  actuary  reports  that  in  his  visits  to  the  schools  he  has  found  the 
pupils,  "  almost  without  exception,  orderly,  respectful  to  their  teach- 
ers, applying  themselves  diligently  to  study  while  in  their  scats,  and, 
as  a  rule,  prompt  and  correct  in  the  answers  given  to  questions  ad- 
dressed to  them  during  recitations."  The  actuary,  who  knows  more 
about  the  colored  schools  of  Delaware  than  any  other  living  man, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  much-mooted  question  of  u  mixed 
schools"  in  Delaware.    He  remarks: 

I  havo  never  found  nny  disposition  among  tho  colored  people  to  desire  their  chil- 
dren educated  in  the  name  school  building  with  white  children,  or  to  claim  "  mixed 
schools,''  as  has  ho  often  hoen  assert ed.  On  tho  contrary,  I  beliovo  the  overwhelming 
and  practically  unanimous  sentiment  among  colored  people  is  emphatically  in  favor 
of  separate  and  distinct  schools  for  their  own  children. 

Whatever  advance  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  Delaware 
Negroduring  the  last  seven  teen  years  is  largely  due  to  the  unremunerated 
but  untiring  efforts  of  Henry  C.  Conrad.  The  colored  people  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  his  services  and  their  regard  for  his 
personality  in  costly  testimonials,  and  to  him  they  continue  to  look  for 
inspiration  and  encouragement. 

Tho  following  laws  relating  to  schools  for  colored  persons  are  in  force 
in  Delaware : l 

The  levy  courts  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State  are  required  to  levy  an uu ally, 
in  the  month  of  April,  a  tax  of  30  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  and  so  pro  rata,  on 
the  assessments  of  tho  real  and  personal  property  and  poll  of  colored  persons,  as  they' 
stand  upon  tho  assessment  lists  of  tho  several  hundreds,  which  tax  is  to  bo  set  apart 
aa  a  distinct  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  colored  yonth  in  the  State. 

AU  moneys  collected  under  this  act  are  to  ho  paid,  as  other  taxes,  to  the  county 
tress ui oi  In  each  county,  to  he  kept  hy  him  as  a  separate  fund,  and  to  1>e  paid  by 
him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  ''Delaware  Association  for  tho  Education  of  Colored 
People." 

The  fund  arising  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  paid  to  said  association  is  to 
go  to  tho  support  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  colored  youth  throughout  the 
State,  and  to  bo  distributed  by  the  said  association.  The  treasurer  of  said  associa- 
tion is  to  give  bond  to  tho  State  of  Delaware,  in  the  penal  sum  of  $2,000,  for  the 
ttithfhl  application  of  the  moneys  received  under  this  act. 

To  these  should  be  added  those  already  noted  above. 


1  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  lSSS-'Sti,  p.  71. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

I   BY  OF  TOE   HISTOBT   OF    EDUCATION   DT 
DELAWABE. 


I  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  education  in  Delaware, 
lcrcrore  resorted  to  original  sources.  His  .im  bit  inn 
:<itiijirt'lii'nsive  and  accurate  work  in  order  that 
In-  writers  may  consult  it  with  confidents.  To  Ihii 
*  saeriBed  stylo  and  order  that  the  Miurnn  may 
If  lie  has  sometimes  failed,  he  belie  v(  *  the  fiul- 
[t  ii  »t  of  materials. 

vi-iti-il  from  end  to  end,  and  almost  every  educator 

tn  In  the  State  was  consulted.    The  libraruw  of 

lit  int.  ire.    I'hiladelpbin,  New  York,  and  Wilmington 

\  Even  tin1  excellent  collection  of  Anieri<itna  in  the 

■Vi-in:tsi.,     Btate     Historical    Society    at    Madiran, 

l-i.     Special   mention    Bhonld  ho   made   of 

|iou*es  of  sources,  the  Peabody  Library,  of  Baltimore; 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  al   I'liiladeb 

|  the  I'harlciuagne  Tower  collection  of  Colonial 

of  the   Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  at  Witming- 

■try  of  the  Sational  ldlrcau  of  Edncation.    Tlie  grrot- 

wivrd  from  the  record*  of  the  early  net  tiers,  tha 

■   inlutites  of  educational    institutions,  .  ataloguea, 

.,  and  Entervifw*  with  prominent  men. 

nil. mi  the  writer  is  indebted  wotild  unduly  pniUiug 

■    ■■■■  ■■■-.;  1  be  migration*  and  ungrateful  not  to  men- 

until,  actuary  of  the  colored  schools,  and  Stephen*  B. 

I  Carolina,  to  both  of  whom  the  writer  U  deeply 

t  information  ami  advice;  Hon.  Joseph  I'.  Comcgya, 

[ef  jn-tice  of  Delaware,  and   Hon.  George  l\  Fisher, 

f  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  both  of  wl.oui  supplied 

Ktwob  In  Dover;  Frederick  D.  Stone,  librarian  of  the 

i>f  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  information  rom-eruinjr 

.  N.  It  tab,  m.  n.,  president  or  Delaware  College; 

ew] ,  Mr.  William  II.  Pnrnell,  and  Prof.  Charles  3. 

m  contributed  fact*  to  the  sketch  of  IMauare  Cot 

>n,  superintendent  of  Wilmington  public  schools; 

.  D.,  principal  uf  Wilmington  Conference  Academy; 
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Herman  Bessey,  ex-superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New  Castle 
County;  Dr.  David  L.  Mustard,  the  late  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agncw,  Dr. 
Epher  Whitaker,  the  late  Prof.  Eben  Norton  Horsford,  E.  N.  Powell, 
esq.,  W.  Lee  Cannon,  esq.,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Powell,  the  writer's  mother. 

The  following  bibliography  includes  all  the  sources  of  material,  except 
such  works  as  Winsor's  and  Bancroft's,  which  furnished  material  for 
the  early  history  of  Delaware : 

A  History  of  New  Sweden;  or,  The  Settlements  on  the  River  Dela- 
ware. By  Israel  Acrelius,  provost  of  the  Swedish  churches  in  America, 
aiitt  rector  of  the  Old  Swedes'  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  William  M. 
Reynolds,  d.  d.    (Philadelphia,  1874.) 

Thin  work,  written  about  1758,  gave  the  most  complete  and  accurate  account 
of  the  Sweden  in  Dehiwaro  till  then  published.  It  contains  occasional  refer, 
encca  to  schools  and  schoolmasters. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Province  of  Now  Sweden.  l>y  Thomas  Cam- 
panins  Holm. 

Tho  work  was  written  in  1702,  and  translated  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau  in  1834 
(Philadelphia).  Tho  author  was  a  grandson  of  Kev.  J  oh  an  Campanula  Holm, 
who  accompanied  CSovernor  Print z  to  Now  Sweden  in  1G13.  His  narrative  is 
based  upon  manuscripts  of  his  grandfather,  oral  communications  of  his  father, 
and  tho  writings  of  Governor  Rising  and  Engineer Limlstroiu.  It  is  occasionally 
inaccurate;  notably  the  Htatemcnt  that  the  Swedes  settled  on  the  Delaware  as 
early  an  lo*31.     There  are  but  few  facts  concerning  education. 

The  Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  1  >elawarc.  By  the  Rev.  Jehu  Curtis 
Clay,  rector  of  the  Swedish  ehurehes  in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity. 

The  first  edition  (Philadelphia.  18X>)  contains  also  the  charter  of  the  United 
Swedish  Churches,  but  in  the  M-cond  edition  (1858)  the  charter  was  omitted, 
licsidcs  much  of  tho  matter  given  in  Holm  and  Acrelius,  thcro  is  also  a  short 
account  of  the  colony  from  mantiM-ripts  of  the  Kev.  Andreas  Kudinan  (he  came 
to  New  Sweden  in  1*507),  translated  by  Kev.  Nicholas  Collin.  Considerable,  light 
is  thrown  on  education  at  Christina,  now  Wilmington. 

j\  history  of  the  original  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  from  its  dis- 
covery by  Hudson  to  the  colonization  under  William  Peim,  to  which  is 
added  an  account  of  the  ceclc^iastieal  affairs  of  the  Swedish  settlers 
and  a  history  of  Wilmington  from  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present 
time.     By  Benjamin  Ferris.    Wilmington,  1S-4G. 

This  gives  a  full  account  of  New  Sweden  from  works  already  published  in 
Knglitdi,  but  has  little  to  say  cmiceruiu;;  education. 

Annals  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  discovery  of  the  Delaware.  Hy 
Samuel  Hazard.     lti(M>-l(SS2.     Philadelphia,  is:*). 

A  compreheiiMivo  history  of  New  Sweden,  ba«ed  upon  the  early  record**  at  Al- 
b;my  and  iiianumriptrt  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  It  thrown  Home 
light  upon  Dutch  and  Knglish  a ■;  well  as  Swedish  education. 

The  records  of  Holy  Trinity  (Old  Swedes)  Church,  Wilmington,  Del., 
from  101)7  to  177.X    Translated  from  the  Original  Swedish  by  Horace 
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[r.M-t  of  Hi.-  l.iiglish  records  from  1773  to  1810.    Pub- 
|..ri.  ,U  Society  of  Delaware.     Wflmington,  1890. 

]y  lb.-  boat  aoarce  of  information  eaaaenuag  taa  htoastrial 

rrjopmrat  uT  tbe  Utrmluili  acttlament  at  WUmlBftaa.     Iu 

Jpprutl.  ii  [ion  ll.B  fart  that  it  wm' written,  diary-Ilka,  from  *aj 

I  to  correct  u  wrll  a«  supplement  earlier  mirattTt 


I  lYnii-yhniiia  and  Delaware.     By  Bex.  S.  F.  Hntrh 
Jelphla,  161)0. 
liiir  flwnlinh  rtrfgr  ii  narrated,  bat  thera  la  Dr.iSiliii  new  nm- 

e  in  Ain't  ica,  containing  tbe  history  of  the  dhwoT- 
•ogress,  and  present  state  of  all  the  BritiHii  colonic* 
lui'l  Island*  <>f  America.    By  J.  Oldmivon.     S  Tela. 

.Bit  mtiMrolnx  eJ  a  ration  In  Dataware,  bat  daaavtfaas 
|4  flt!»r  ln«i><  »  they  were  at  that  date. 
Lrrhiren,  aan»nd  Bcrifs,  Vol.  t.     Papers  relating  to 
■  !►.  l.v.n.',  1614-1682.     Ilarriaburg,  1377. 
■  InfiKwatiiPi  concerning  Dutch  eehaole. 
tiro  to  lln'  Colonial  History  of  the  State,  of  New 
lured  '  .    i  ■  1 1  u  Bomeyn  Brodhead  in   Holland,  line 
BdJtnl  l>>-  B.  B.  COsllagbaB.    Albany,  1850, 
•  debt  an  .-]  niation  among  tba  Duteh. 
Itiileof  N.  «   York.     By  John  Romcyn  Itrodlimd.    2 
1 1  90, 

Uia  ulajhjni  between  lite  Hwedea  and  the  IHiiHl. 

Itlory  of  LeOg  Inland.     2  vol*.     New  York.  1873. 
nnsylratiia,  in  Nortli  America,  1681-1742,     By  Rob- 

ri.iio.1.11 ,].;..,  1797. 

|];..)i-i..ii-  Society  of  Friends.     From  iU  tiaa  to  the 
n.  I  .M.  Jann.-y.     I  vol*.     Philadelphia,  Jtrt*. 

•  lOjj  L-..L  nVni-iibc  yuatiT  mtueatiou  at  PliiladaJaUa. 

u  S»  i.  iv  uf  Friends  in  America.      By  Jamen  Bow- 
|idim,  1830. 
ili  Ij'lii  ■  .tinl  Pennsylvania  in   the  Oldcu  Tinas,      B] 
2  vols.     Philadelphia,  1*50. 

»lm;  f*rlt  '  tiBrrraiug  early  oduiutinn- 

nglbtb  Chinch   History,  being  the  minnui  at  the 
Lung  UhrL.nti.in  Knowledge,  fur  tbw  years  I»iio-i;oi. 
meUof  i  m  respondent*'  let  tern  during  part  of  urn* 
f  lh-v.  Kdmnnd  McCIurr,  M.  A.    London,  1SS8. 

a  it  aba  Sw  iatjr  fur  (lie  rrufiafBtiun  of  th*  Gnayal   hi 
.  I.'.,      blowing  siunofraph. 
h'l-iiloniiifdi  [a  the  Province  of  North  Carolina.     By 
L  i'ii.  D,     I'liiliahed  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  l  Diversity 
ami  J'p.hn.  .1  Bcieucv,  Volume  x,  No*.  T-vi,  1H03. 
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Historical  Account  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreigu  Parts.  By  David  Humphreys,  d.  d.  London, 
1730.     Reports  of  the  same  society. 

This  describes  the  missionary  and  educational  services  in  Delaware  of  the 
Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

Duke  of  York's  Book  of  Laws,  1676-1682.  Published  together  with 
"Charter  to  William  Penn  and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  between  1682  and  1700."    Harrisburg,  1879. 

This  furnishes  legislative  provisions  for  education  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware from  167G  to  1700. 

Laws  of  Delaware  from  the  separation  from  Pennsylvania  until  the 
present  time. 

The  most  valuable,  collection  of  early  Delaware  laws  it  included  in  "  The  Char* 
lemagno  Tower  Collection  of  American  Colonial  Laws,"  and  consists  of  laws 
dated  1734,  1741,  1752,  1763,  1780,  1781,  1782.  Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower  (1809- 
1889)  was  a  cultured  and  wealthy  Philadelphia  citizen  who  devoted  no  small 
part  of  his  fortune  to  tho  collection  of  American  colonial  laws.  After  his  death 
the  laws  were  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
which  had  them  handsomely  hound,  encased,  and  stored  in  their  library  as 
"  The  Charlemagne  Tower  Collection  of  American  Colonial  Laws."  This  col- 
lection, with  tho  volumes  the  society  can  add  to  it,  embraces  the  first  extant 
edition  of  laws  issued  by  each  of  tho  colonies  which  formed  tho  United  States, 
except  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland,  tho  first  edition  of  the  laws  of 
Vermont,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  and  Danish  West  Indies.  Tho  first 
edition  is  supplemented  in  alm«»st  every  case  not  only  by  all  or  nearly  all  of  tho 
subsequent  revisions  issued  prior  to  1800,  but,  with  tho  exception  of  North  Car- 
olina and  Georgia,  by  those  rarest  of  rare  books,  the  original  session  laws.  All 
the  Delaware  revisions  are  in  the  collection,  as  well  as  a  number  of  session  laws. 
This  splendid  collection  of  original  statutes  will  henceforth  prove  ono  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  for  the  studeut  of  our  colonial  history.  Of  the  laws  of 
Delaware,  that  dated  1763  was  the  only  one  found  throwing  light  on  early 
education. 

Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  orguni- 
sation  to  the  termination  of  the  Proprietary  Government.  3  vols.  Har- 
risburg, 1838. 

This  gives  many  facts  concerning  English  education. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Delaware.  Journal  of  tho  House 
of  Representatives,  especially  Vol.  n,  which  contains  governors'  mes- 
sages. 

Historical  Collections  Relating  to  the  American  Colonial  Church. 
Edited  by  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.  i). 

Vol.  v  describes  tho  early  effort-*  of  missionaries   in  Delaware  to  instruct  chil- 
dren and  servants.     Education  at  New  Castlo  receives  special  attention. 

Records  of  the  Prcsbvtcrian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica:  embracing  the  Minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  from  A. 
D.  1700  to  1810;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  from  A.  D.  1717 
to  1758;  Minutes  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  from  A.  D.  1715  to  1758; 
Blinutes  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  from  A.  D.  1758 
to  1788.    Philadelphia,  1841. 
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|>  well  a*  the  fill'iirlng,  the  influence  of  the  Preebytarlaii  Ckank 
Itrreet  In  higher  education  ie  partnyed,  mad  too  hflnnlnga  of 
I  IN  outlined 

Ie  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  from  its  Origin 

|>  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  its  Early  If  tauten. 

J       Webster.     Philadelphia,  1857. 

I  Km y.L.piedia.    Article  on  E.  W.  Gilbert. 

|     of  the  American  Pulpit 

« akotebua sf  prominant  Preaby  terlu.  >>iluralun>  In  Delaware. 
Iiml  Memoir*  of  North  Carolini:  and  Eminent  North 
Uuhn  II.  Winder.    Colnmbns,  Ohio,  1884. 

JiCnrolimt(l&M-1729).   2  vols.    By  Francis  L.  Hawk*. 

I .  IBB1. 

Tof  Wibninjrtnn  in  Familiar  Village  Tab*,  Ancient 

Iznbeth  Montgomery.     Philadelphia,  1851. 

Ih  la  material*  r«ueorning  old  school*  sad  tr  kouhnaalen  la  WU- 

)  Pamphlets. 

air  light  on  M  iliuington  arhoola  of  tbn  last  ntmtnrf.  Tkey 
li-rMlbk  to  III*  "titer  by  the  « (Be  leu  I  librarian  of  ska  Paaaayl- 
I  SueMy,  Mi  ftl  Jerick  I>.  Stone.  Borne  of  Uum  will  ha  »«b- 
•ntarr  volume  io  the  life  of  Joku  1'nkinaoo,  by  He.  Cuarlea 

,  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.     Vol.  Yin, 
■  Matthew  Wilson,  r>.  d.,  ofLewi'".  DeJawara,     By  the 
Vol.  v.  1881,  412  tt  mo.     Diary  of  Capt-  .lohn 

tterUl  for  Ihr  h  latorj  of  Newark  Academy, 
ll'iiiiti'i^-  in  America.     By  Ituiinli  Thomas,  ll.  D.    9 
1  V..  1*74, 

v    slid   vi  of  the  Trnnnartinn*  and  CidlertioM  of  Iks 
LH-|i'lj,      tl  furiii-hrn  n  few  forts  mncerning  prtntlaf  bl 

|  iwnre.  By  Henry  (\  Conrad,  1882.  Ste  Appendix. 
Iial  of  Education,  Vols.  1,  It,  XVI.   XVII,  XVIII,  XXtT, 

Department  pf  Education,  especially  Barnard's  for 
•  ii-porls  during  the  last  twelve  yeara. 

Unt  iiiat>  rial  fi.r  |1h<  bial»ry  of  public  nluratk'u. 

liJI^riiiti'inii-iit-.  or  public  schools  in  Dehiwurc.     Hia- 
HtUof  DeluHaii-.     By  .1.  11.  Groves,  super  in  ten  dent 
[!      Lu:iM  (nun  1>7J  to  18r>2.     I'ublisbedin  tl»  annual 

eelrh,  altli.>iii;b    I'rii-f.  and  has  been  freely  need  by  tka 

lli-l.'ty  of  IMui-alioti  iii    Pennsylvania.     Lancaster, 

it  bank   !  H'hinj;  early  Migration  in  Dalawarr,  hot 
K—aJ  by  an  al>ariue  of  footnote*  and  the  fail n re  to  >  iU-  tttvi< 
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APPENDIX. 

E  K  DELAWARE:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  fiRnwTTI. 

Ill    El>  m;i    V.  ColtKAD.1 


WIUnMSTOK, 

i  Hi.'  BMi  ol'  Delaware  in  The  Delaware  Gazette. 
|ii|ijmm[.'i1  in  17M.  under  the  ownership  of  Jacob  Craig. 
Il  by  Moses  I'.r.nlhinl,  who  some  year-,  after  «w  coo- 
l><  l.min-  St  in  .1,,  i  nal,  and  lie  in  torn  nave  way  to 
Trho  sold  it  to  Mr.  Upbam,  who  Afterwards  became 
fcee  and  ([urernor  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  I'oliaiii  sold  it 
larkcr,  and  Darker  Hold  half  interest  to  Henry  floaee. 
Iwu-  published  by  t lie  Ann  of  Harker  Jt  Bosee.  In 
1.  .lobnmm  UtiiitM  tin- half  interest  of  Mr.  Murker,  ami 
I  published  by  How-*- &  Johnson.  Mr.  BosM  tht-ii  re 
"rk<r  resumed  bin  interest,  and  the  firm  tl 

'nr  the  oeit  three  years  two  or  three  um>i«  ulu 

|iii-u>ii  roiitiimiii^  ;>M  the  time  an  a  partner,  and  Mr. 

r  bolng  pari  urn  at  different  time*.    For  six  yean  the 

|ilin~>ii  &  Chandler,  composed  of  (.'.  1'.  Johnson  and 

landler.  and  in   140  Mr.  ('.  I'.  Johnson  became  sole 

Hlit-  first  day  of  April,  1*72,  the  first  issue  of  the  Ga- 

i|r|-Mt"i.    Mi.  tlbbwum  continued  the  sole  proprietor 

anil  weakly  edition*  until  May  1, 1883,  at  which  time 

J  |.i|-'i-.  tndndtauj  tin-  job  department,  to. I.  B.  Bell 

'>  prang  in.  i,,  wlio  for  several  years  past  hare 

In. !  (a l  with  Delaware  journalism, 

ptate  Journal  "us  established  in  1831  by  the  Arm  of 

■I.  i ]«.-u'.l  i.f  Peter  ltrynltcrg  and  Robert  Porter, 

|Bnwlf<>ril.  the  lather  of  Hon.  K.  G.  Bradford,  at  prce- 
i  judge  for  the  ill -t ri<t  of  Delaware, us  editor.    Alter 

al  iti-ir.rrtii.«  n(  l»r  IViiiiMiiU  F"mw  Association  atOxfcrd, 
IfaUlaaadbj  Hr.C»nr»l  iii  |unn|>bki  form.    He  has  kindly 

limlD   this  ritimertiun.     Th-    writer   takr*   luna  with  Mr. 

i>(  maaaoj*  t>nbli»li«1  in  the  State,  ImMinKit  lo  hare  be** 

i.'.|   tl  wliningt-.n  in  17SJ  tiy  JiMea  Adams  (as* 

II  la  diHiU,  lit  now  incline*  to  agree  wtlh  law  writ**. 
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a  year  or  so  Mr.  Brynberg  retired  and  John  B.  Porter,  a  son  of  the 
remaining  partner,  caine  into  the  linn,  which  then  l>eeaine  Porter  & 
Son.  About  1833  or  1834,  William  P.  Brobson,  a  talented  lawyer  of 
Wilmington,  and  a  clear  and  forcible  writer,  became  editor,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  the  death  of  Robert  Porter,  about  1830,  when 
Henry  H.  J.  Naff  became  partner  with  •John  B.  Porter  in  the  proprietor- 
ship and  editor  of  the  paper.  The  paper  continued  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Porter  &  Naff  for  the  succeeding  12  or  13  years,  when  Mr.  Naff 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  Wilmington,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
John  M.  Clayton,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor,  he  retired  from  the  Journal,  being  succeeded  by 
Henry  Eckel.  The  firm  then  became  Porter  &  Eckel,  with  Joseph  M. 
Barr  as  editor.  Mr.  Ban*  continued  but  a  few  months  as  editor,  and 
Mr.  Porter  sold  his  interest  to  John  A.  Allderdice,  who  became  a  part- 
ner with  Mr.  Eckel,  the  linn  name  being  Eckel  &  Co.  Mr.  Allderdice 
assumed  the  editorial  chair  and  continued  in  it  for  about  18  months, 
during  part  of  which  time  he  was  assisted  by  Leonard  E.  Wales,  at 
present  associate  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Dr.  James  F.  Wilson  purchased  Allderdice's  interest,  and  Mr.  Eckel 
became  editor,  the  firm  name  remaining  as  before.  In  1855  the  States- 
man, which  had  been  published  by  Dr.  I  ley  wood,  l>ecame  united  with 
the  Journal,  and  J.  T.  Heald  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Eckel  in  its  publication.  Mr.  Heald  retired  in  a  very  short  time 
and  Dr.  Wilson  disused  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Eckel  in  18152,  and  for 
the  succeeding  ten  years  Mr.  Eckel  continued  to  be  editor  and  sole 
proprietor.  In  May,  1872,  the  Journal  passed  into  the  hands  of  Croas- 
dale  &  Cameron  and  was  merged  with  the  Every  Evening  then  pub- 
lished by  them. 

In  1840  the  Delaware  Sentinel  was  started  in  Wilmington  by  the 
anti-Clayton  wing  of  the  Whig  party,  with  William  Naudain  as  editor. 
It  did  not  prove  a  success,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  a  committee 
of  gentlemen  who  were  financially  interested  in  it,  headed  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Thompson,  took  charge  of  it  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Delaware 
Democrat.  After  running  it  a  short  time  it  was  sold  to  Henry  11.  Can- 
nou,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  year  or  so  previous  started  a  paper  at 
Georgetown,  Del.,  called  the  Republican.  He  came  to  Wilmington 
and  merged  the  two  papers  under  the  name  of  the  Delaware  Repub- 
lican about  the  year  1841,  taking  in  John  H.  Barr  as  a  partner,  but 
Mr.  Barr  retiring  shortly,  his  interest  was  purchased  by  William  T. 
Jeandell  ami  William  S.  Miles,  both  printers.  It  was  published  in  the 
name  of  Cannon  &  Co.  A  few  months  afterwards  Mr.  Cannon  sold  his 
interest  to  John  A.  Allderdice.  and  the  llrm  then  became  Allderdice, 
Jeandell  &  Miles.  There  were  disputes  l>ctwcen  the  partners  and  the 
paper  got  uuder  the  control  of  a  party  appointed  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery. Henry  8.  Evans,  of  West  Chester,  finally  purchased  the  entire 
paper  and  seut  his  brother,  Columbus  P.  Evans,  to  manage  his  interest. 


BTOKY  0*  EDUCATION  IK   DE1AW. 

i  -i-  in  February,  1845,  took  Into  partnership* reorge 

I  Kcpuhlii'an  was  published  for  nine  years  by  tin-  turn 

in,  when  Mr.  Kvnns  died  and  it  fiitilly  came  ihm  the 

I  Mr.  Vernon,  who  continued  alone  tg  puMish  it  until 

Ivhcn  three  of  bis  sons,  W.  Scott  Vernon,  *  imi  p-    F. 

rd  II.  V ennui,  were  admitted  into  partnership  and 

[lewge  \V.  Vernon  &  Sons  adopted,  under  whom* 

ll  '.uly  and  Weekly  Bepablican  now  appear,  the  dully 

18*4. 

I  imh  M-viiml  small  ]iapeni  made  their  appearance  in 

It  hey  Wore  short  lived  and  failed  to  became  established. 

s  published  for  a  few  years  a  temper. nice  paper  called 

img  those  devoted  particulailv  la  this  political 

>  wen-  the  Democrat,  Delaware  Bl  M,  tlie  Lw«»  Foco, 

i's  Chicken  was  started  under  the  direction  of 
Jell  and  Francis  Vincent.  Mr.  Jean- 1-11  disposed  ofhit 
fttiuc  M.iille,  who  about  three  montli-  after  sold  (Kit  to 
1  then  became  sole  i>ro]irietor.  Mr.  Vincent  continued 
■end  years,  and  in  1851  sold  it  to  Dr.  -I.  F.  Hey- 
ln-!i  mayor  of  Wilmington.  Dr.  Ii>  >  w<*>d  united  it 
Km,  previously  published  by  him,  bin  be  wa«  not  sue- 
Id  after  holding  it  for  eleven  month*  m.IiI  uui  to  Henry 
..I  !■■;■.   stated,  united  it  with  the  Delaware  Stale 

I  1818  George  Washington  lxiwe  started  a  temperance 
culled  the  Teiii|H*rauee  Herald.  He  gave  it  tip 
J  Harker,  who  hail  previously  been  interested  in  the 

I  Dalnareau  with  the  oftiee  fixtures.     HeaoMoat 
|lle  in   1-00,  but  bad  luck  overtook  Maille  sad  the 

entire  •-stahljshmeut.  H.  U.J.  Naff  being  the  par- 
Iflerward*  fell  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  HuHey,  who 

II  fixture*  in  the  publication  of  the  Patriotic  Politician, 
|.<nit<!  of  Sixth  and  Shipley  streets.     Dr.  White  and 

a  pajR-r  wmic  years  after  called  the  Democrat.    It 

ltu)e|M-ndcnt  paper  and  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Dover, 

idle)  in  the  management.     Afterwards  Mr.  Whar- 

lilliiini  T.  Jeandell  joined  with  Dr.  S  trad  ley  and  the 

I     to  the  Commonwealth.     Joseph  M .  Barr  afterward* 

1  aud  in  IMi]  Mild  it  to  Francis  Vincent,  who  changed 

ic  Hen's  Chicken.     It  next   fell  into  the  hands  of 

t  while  owned  by  them  got  into  financial diffleattfal 

« -i-  ill>*-o!itiiiued. 

.i-T  nf  l««i  the  IMaware  Inquirer  was  started  by 
r  a*  a  champion  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
q  tinned   for  nl wint  five   years,  or  untU  the    does 
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of  tbe  Civil  War,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  B.  Riggs,  who 
failed  in  sustaining  it,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  the  materials  and 
office  fixtures  came  into  the  possession  of  Caleb  P.  Johnson,  editor  of 
the  Delaware  Gazette. 

About  1857  the  first  effort  was  made  to  start  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Wilmington  by  Henry  L.  Bousall,  at  present  principal  of  the  public 
schools  of  Camden,  X.  J.  He  published  a  small  paper  called  the  Daily 
Enterprise,  but  it  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  the  public  and  soon 
8U8i>euded  publication.  In  1S(M>  a  Mr.  Tyler  started  a  subscription  list 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  establishment  of  a  daily  paper  in  Wil- 
mington. Before  he  had  perfected  his  arrangements  Howard  M.  Jen- 
kins and  Wilmer  Atkinson,  two  young  men  from  Pennsylvania,  came 
upon  the  ground,  reimbursed  Mr.  Tyler  for  the  work  done,  and  started 
the  Daily  Commercial.  For  live  years  the  Commercial  had  the  monop- 
oly of  the  daily  field  in  Wilmington.  It  was  a  bright,  vigorous  paper, 
and  a  credit  to  its  publishers.  In  1871  the  Every  Evening,  "  a  1-cent 
afternoon  paj>er,"  made  its  appearance,  edited  by  William  T.  Croas- 
dale  and  published  by  the  firm  of  Croasdale  &  Cameron,  composed  of 
William  T.  Croasdale  and  Gilbert  C.  Cameron.  It  proved  a  success,  and 
rapidly  forged  to  the  front.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Every  Evening  Publishing  Company,  by  whom  it  is 
still  published,  and  some  four  or  five  years  ago  the  Daily  Commercial 
was  bought  by  the  Every  Evening  Publishing  Company,  and  the  two 
papers  united  under  the  name  of  the  Every  Evening  aud  Daily  Com- 
mercial in  April,  1877.  Mr.  Croasdale  continued  as  editor  until  March, 
1882,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore  to  take  charge  of  the  Baltimore 
Day,  being  succeeded  as  editor  by  Mr.  Edward  N.  Vallandigham. 

The  Morning  Henild,  the  first  daily  morning  paper  published  in  the 
State,  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  Wilmington  Advertiser,  a  small  advertis- 
ing sheet,  started  by  George  Chance  in  connection  with  his  job  printing 
establishment.  The  leading  spirit  in  the  establishment  of  the  Morning 
Herald  was  John  O'Byrne,  esq.,  a  lending  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  who  came  to  Wilmington  ami  took  up  his  residence.  It  was  con- 
trolled by  three  of  his  sons  and  a  sister,  Miss  Catherine  O'Byrne,  under 
the  Arm  name  of  George  O'Byrne  &  Co.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  August,  1870,  and  for  some  months  it  gave  promise  of  vigor  and  long 
life,  but  it  soon  showed  lack  of  management,  and  got  tangled  up  finan- 
cially, but  continued  to  appear  until  March,  1880,  when  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  John  H.  Emerson,  one  of  the  pioneer  newspai>cr  men  of 
the  peninsula,  who,  with  Henry  C.  Conrad,  a  member  of  the  New  Castle 
County  bar,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  formed  a  partnership  under 
the  firm  name  of  Emerson  &  Conrad,  and  in  place  of  the  Herald  issued 
a  morning  paper  called  the  Morning  News.  Mr.  Emerson  only  contin- 
ued iu  the  management  about  four  months,  when  his  interest  was  pur- 
chased by  Isaac  B.  Pennyi>acker,  and  the  firm  of  Conrad  &  Penny- 
packer  was  formed,  under  whose  direction  the  News  continued  until 


|-1"KV    OF  EDUCATION   IN   DELa.WJ.Ht- 

i)  it  |i  ftwed  under  the  control  of  tin-  New*  Publish 
litli  Vi :  ■  r  3oii  R.  Si>erry,  formerly  of  the  New  Yurk 
-  cditoriu-cbiet,  by  wliom  it  in  publmbed  at  the  pre* 


lay  paper  published  in  Wilmington  was  culled  Ihe  fton- 
|il  was  started  by  Francis  Scheu  in  IhTH.  Ii  continued 
m  it  1  ii  half. 

I IX  Taylor  Bradford  started  the  SomUy  Mirror,  but 
about  Hvb  months  its  publication  was  stiH|M>nded. 
hsi,  the  Sunday  Star  was  establish  .1.  with  .1.  B.  1U-1I 
Iprnini.  It  proved  a  success  and  u>  still  in  eiisttnee, 
'  a   nog  life. 

okkmax  rtnu. 

■  printed  in  the  Gentian  language  published  in  DH- 
J  .i  in  Wilmington  In  1850  by  Fredt-n.  L  Htennle,  It 
IbNcatfoti  and  was  called  tbe  Delaware  Pioneer.  In 
It"  [lit-  liinds  of  Herman  Lau,  who  continued  t°  pub 
li'iith.  which  occurred  in  1870,  when  it  m  Ijonglit  by 
I  ]im  still  publishes  it.  In  oounection  with  tbe  Pioneer 
l<l.  in  January,  1881,  a  daily  paper  printed  in  tier 
Pnase,  which  is  still  in  vxisten 

'  Worker,  a  religious  paper,  devoted  to  tbe  interest* 
liu  Cnofetence  M.  K.  Church,  was  started  in  1875  by  W. 
I  II.  Senttntin.    -Mr.  Armour  retired  in  about  rix 

.  Ltodamy  and  li.  V.  Corchran  came  in  with  Mr.  Sent- 
I  but  at  the  end  of  about  a  year  Mr.  Sentnuto  bought 
land  became  sole  proprietor,  and  has  ho  continued  aince. 


|  Sou  h  is  U-eii  until  recently  under  the  control  of  J. 
la  Ibi-  "iily  paper  published  in  the  city  of  New 
Irt^itulh  published  by  a  young  man  named  George  J. 
i-tf-n.-f  ha*  Ut' n  marked  by  many  changes  and 
ante.  The  pie-ent  proprietor  is.  loscph  C.White. 
■■  |  .i-i  would  iitdieutr  that  New  Castle  has  not  been 
r  journalist-.  The  Gazette,  published  in  1836  by 
|.>ut|  tbfl  hiaiuond  State  and  Kei-onl.  established  a  few 
^ortft-  W.  Mali. in,  both  tailed  to  >;i>,  and  after  a  trial  of 
■  uidiiuitl. 
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MII>I>!.KTO\VN. 


Middletown  seems  to  have  been  "  left,"  as  far  as  newspapers  were 
concerned,  as  I  can  find  no  record  of  any  paper  being  started  there 
until  1867,  when  the  Transcript  was  established  by  Mr.  Henry  Vander- 
ford,  formerly  of  the  Cecil  Democrat.  He  relinquished  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Charles  H.  Vanderford,  and  he  sold  out  to  Edward  Reynolds,  who 
iu  turn  disposed  of  it  to  Mr.  \V.  Scott  Way  in  1877,  the  present  affa- 
ble and  efficient  secretary  of  our  association,  who  for  the  last  five  years 
has  made  the  Transcript  "  bright  shining  as  the  sun." 


NEWARK. 


During  the  year  1875  Charles  II.  Sentman,  the  present  editor  of  the 
the  Conference  Worker,  made  some  exertions  towards  starting  a  paper 
at  Newark,  but  abandoned  it.  The  Saturday  Visitor,  the  first  paper 
ever  published  in  Newark,  made  its  first  appearance  on  February  11, 
1870,  under  the  control  of  J.  II.  Kowlenson,  a  young  man  who  came 
from  Centerville,  Md.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  had  but  35  cents  in 
his  pocket  when  he  brought  up  at  Newark.  He  was  a  practical  printer 
and  had  considerable  journalistic  ability,  but  his  dissipated  habits 
interfered  with  his  success.  Only  a  few  numbers  of  the  Visitor 
appeared  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Record,  and  in  less  than 
a  year's  time  Kowlenson  became  discouraged  and  sold  out  to  J.  M. 
Armstrong,  of  New  York  City,  who  also  failed  to  make  it  go,  and  in 
about  a  year  afterwards  the  paj>er  pass<*d  into  the  hands  of  Samuel  D. 
McCartney,  of  Philadelphia,  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Journal. 
A  short  experience  convinced  Mr.  McCartney  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  in  a  brief  time  he  sold  out  to  L.  Theodore  Ksling,  a  young 
man  who  had  assisted  Mr.  McCartney  in  the  office.  Mr.  Ksling  changed 
the  name  to  the  Newark  Ledger,  and  by  close  application  to  business 
he  built  up  the  paper  aud  it  soon  began  to  show  growth  and  thrift  In 
January,  1881,  Mr.  Ksling  was  cut  oft' by  death,  and  the  paper  for  nearly 
three  months  afterwards  did  not  api>ear.  It  was  then  purchased  by 
Maj.  F.  A.  G.  Handy,  of  Washington,  I).  C,  one  of  the  ablest  aud  most 
popular  Washington  corrcsjmndents.  His  brother,  Egl>ert  G.  Handy, 
who  was  at  that  time  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Press,  was  put 
in  charge  of  the  paper,  and  about  four  months  later  purchased  the 
property,  the  name  being  changed  to  the  Delaware  Ijedger.  Under  Mr. 
Handy's  management  Newark  has  a  paper  which  in  all  regards  is  a 
credit  to  her,  the  editorial  utterances  of  the  Ledger  being  very  largely 
quoted  by  other  journals. 

SMYttNA. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Smyrna  was  the  Smyrna  Telegraph,  started 
in  1839  by  Samuel  L.  Jones.  I  le  got  into  debt  and  into  jail  as  the  result 
of  the  debt,  and  in  1847  or  1*1*  the  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  kkba 
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I.  who  ran  it  in  behalf  of  the  prohibition  canine.  Abra- 
■ilished  it  l'ir  a  while  for  the  temperance  |<eop)e  ami  then 
]er  himself  with  tlic  uameol  the  Delaware  llttiildin<l 
At  one  time  lie  hud  a  partner,  I.  W,  Cooper, 
Bil  not  prove,  successful  an  I  Mil>*e<(iiently.  about  I--M, 
|d->  ofT.  1-.  Poulson  ami  R,  1».  Hnffceker.  It  continued 
4  a*  the  Hernial  and  Advocate  ntilil  tin-  retirement  of 
entered  the  ministry.  TV  junior  partner  changed 
Imytua  Tunes.  In  I8G5Mr..li»ep!i  II.  H<-ffeckcri»nmed 
id  ii  continued  under  lutu  until  .l.uuiurv,  l*"H,  when 
i.-k'T  nguin  HKHUtned  control  and  In*  "till  continue*  to  be 


■  flcndd  was  started  at  Clayton  in  Nm  by  Mr.*.  R. 
Itii  it  i-o|l)i|i4ed  in  a  couple  of  jr.itn.  The  material*  went 
■in  tin-  publication  of  the  II. raid  and  the  Intelligencer 
\  both  prou-d  short-lived  rad  toon  wrnt  oat  of  eiiat- 

IKJVKR. 

liiii.l  i  good  many  newspaper  effort*,  bat  only  two 
ftlawnrran.  under  the  man  up  men  r  of  Mr,  Charlc*  E. 
I:..t-  S.-ntirtel  with  Henry  W.f  .union  a«  editor  mid  pro 
1.".  the  Hit  mare  Itccord  and  Kederul  .\d  vert  i*erWM  pah* 
.  Hutdnwin.  as  a  ■).  IJ.  Adams  campaign  paper;  and 
who  afterward  Ixvame  mayor  of  Wilmington, 
ihUediini  in  Hover  in  1KW,  called  the  DeUware 

only  j  f.w  t iths.     Samuel  F.  Satan  published 

E  .lli^.n..,  in  \s?j.  In  lASa  Mr.  George W.  &  NfehoJ- 
1  Delaware  State  Reporter.  It  continued  far  aeveral 
Inmtlto  pttpj-i' under  Mr.  Niebolson's  management,  and 
9  baads  of  William  Sharp,  who  published  it  a  few 
I  paper  wo*  discontinued.  The  l>elawnrean,  with  Tamna 
|i»l  prvprirtor,  tir-t  appeared  in  1H.1&.  The  State  Sen- 
fl<!  in  1*71  tiy  Henry  W,  Cannon,  its  present  owner  and 
ytaware  Sentinel  waft  starlet)  in  llttfi  by  Wharton  ft 
not  rout  nine  hut  a  short  time.  A  paper  called  the 
.  bed  a  kbort  evidence  in  Ifctver. 


r  pabluthetliu  Milford  wa.*  the  Reaeon,  founded  in  1R48 
i.  n!  prc-eiit  editor  of  the  Denton  (Md.)  Union.  He 
-11 lor  t  hree  years  when  be  Hold  It  to  Col.  J. 

...  *m  llir  hfln,  «  v LK..ro«a jntuuml.  LISP, 
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Hart  Conrad,  of  Philadelphia.  Col.  Courad  edited  it  for  about  a  year, 
when  he  died,  and  the  establishment  passed  into  the  hands  of  James 
B.  Mahan,  who  had  been  foreman  and  assistant  editor  for  Col.  Conrad* 
George  W.  Mahan  was  admitted  to  a  part  interest,  and  the  paper  under 
the  name  of  the  Beacon,  continued  under  the  management  of  the  Mahan 
Bros,  until  1859,  when  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Diamond  State, 
and  the  paper  removed  to  New  Castle,  where  its  publication  was  con* 
tinned  under  the  same  management.  The  Sussex  Gleaner  was  started 
in  South  Milford  in  1850,  but  could  not  be  made  to  go.  In  1657  th* 
name  of  the  Beacon  was  revived  in  a  newspaper  started  by  a  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, from  Maryland,  and  he,  soon  after  its  inception,  sold  to  W.  W» 
Austin,  who  discontinued  it  in  a  few  months.  In  the  same  year  (1857) 
two  other  papers  were  started  in  Milford.  The  Peninsular  News  and 
Advertiser,  by  James  1).  Pretty  man,  and  the  Observer,  by  Truitt  & 
Ennis.  Three  newspa]>ers  seemed  to  be  more  than  were  needed)  and 
the  result  was  the  discontinuance  of  the  Beacon  and  the  Observer  and 
the  survival  of  the  News  and  Advertiser.  The  latter  had  a  stormy 
and  varied  existence.  It  continued  for  six  years  but  was  continually 
changing  in  ownership,  in  that  time  it  was  under  the  control  of  Pretty* 
man  &  Hudson,  Dr.  John  S.  Prettyman,  E.  P.  Aldred,  James  B.  Mahan> 
and  W.  H.  Ilutchin.  From  1803  to  1807  but  one  effort  was  made  to 
establish  a  paper  at  Milford.  A  gentleman  named  Briggs,  from  Wil* 
mington,  started  the  Milford  Statesman,  but  it  proved  a  failure  after  a 
few  numbers  had  been  issued.  In  1807  James  B.  Mahan  again  came  to 
the  front  and  started  the  Milford  Argus.  In  a  few  months  it  was  dis* 
•posed  of  to  the  Re  veil  Brothers,  who  published  it  about  a  year  when  J. 
Lowery  &  Co.  purchased  it  and  changed  the  name  to  Our  Mutual  Friend. 
In  1870  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Levi  Ilarris  &  Co.,  who  ran  it 
a  year  when  Dr.  John  S.  Prettyman  purchased  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  in  1872  started  the  Peninsula  News  and  Advertiser,  associat- 
ing with  himself  Dr.  W.  C.  Davidson  as  editor,  and  William  P.  Corsa 
as  publisher.  Dr.  Prettyman  continued  to  control  it  for  several  years, 
and  in  January,  1880,  sold  it  to  his  son  Harry  II.  Prettyman,  who  took 
in  Henry  Harris,  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  partner,  in  March,  1880.  In  August, 
1880,  Henry  L.  Hynson  bought  Prettyman's  interest  and  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Harris  and  Hynson  until  November,  1881,  when  H.  L.  Hynson 
became  sole  proprietor,  by  whom  it  is  at  present  conducted.  The  Mil- 
ford Chronicle  was  started  October  1, 1878,  by  Julius  B.  Scott  and  Theo 
dore  Townsend.  On  January  1,  1SS1,  Mr.  Scott  sold  his  interest  to 
William  P.  Corsa,  and  it  has  since  been  published  by  Corsa  &  Town- 
send. 

GEORGETOWN. 

About  1840  Henry  H.  Cannon  started  a  paper  at  Georgetown  called 
the  Delaware  Sentinel    He  published  it  a  year  or  so  and  then  moved 
it  to  Wilmington  aud  united  it  with  the  Republican.    In  1864  a  paper 
3064  DEL 13 
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*  started  by  William  T.  CrouMdale,  mid  cotiU: 
J  a  year.  The  Hnssex  Journal  was  founded  1b  1£*W  by 
I  ml,  aiiil  continued  under  his  control  until  1880,  when 
lil  T.  MnnH  mid  MrKendree  Downluwn  l*>i!|Tbt  It  and 
I  »iiw*  under  (lit-  firm  name  of  Marvel  A  Hi" 
lll.int  8.  I'riile  started  at  Georgetown  the  Delaware 
litiuot  until  lssi,  when  Una*  sold  to&partyof  genths- 

w  ltd  have  since,  puhtbdied  it  under  the  tuune  of  the 


Ir  Light  wan  -rartei  at  Lewes  in  AnjiiiKt,  1871,  by  I>r. 
land  it  has  couUuucd  m *bed  forth  It*  rays riocea 


\  Jk  Stevens  started  the  Seaford  Record,  at  Seaford. 
.     Mr. Stevens *oW  In-  iutin-i  to  Ida son, ntw, 
s  continued  to  publish  it,  el  anting  the  doom  Ib  t 

it  1S72  it  was  sub!  to  a  Mr.  Kavnno,  of  Maryland,  who 

i'  In  the,  8u**ex  Democrat  and  nfterwanls  to  the  Sea- 

iTbe  paper  was  not  *uree**fnl  under  Mr.  Kavuno'snuiii- 

~li  suspended.    A  new  paper  wan  afterwards  started  by 

■rIiiu  railed  the  SeaTurdKuteeprii*.     In  I  "Til  ptwi  i 

riii.niiin  >".  William*  and  J.  It.  Clark  who  publi-bed 

a  Sussex  County  Index.     Rev.  .lobn  Teaadalew 

ll-Wt  (ho  rttiil'ord    Knteqirue  and  in  8 

oChmliM  D.  ■■iidson,  by  wlioniil  l»  n 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
WaMhington,  IK  C.%  January  19 ',  1893. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  printing  a  circular  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  "Abnormal  Man,'9  the  same  being  a  dis- 
cussion of  education  and  crime,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  prepared  by  Dr.  Arthur  MacDonald,  the 
8{>eciali8t  in  this  Bureau  engaged  in  investigating  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  preventing  crime  and  pauperism.  To  throw  light 
\\\K>n  any  given  subject  it  is  necessary  first  to  take  account  of  its  facts 
and  in  the  next  place  to  consider  these  in  their  relations  to  the  facts 
of  all  other  provinces.  Crime  and  paui>erism  have  to  be  studied  with 
reference  to  drunkenness,  the  use  of  opium,  insanity  and  other  nervous 
diseases,  idiocy,  genius,  suicide,  the  collection  of  people  in  the  slums 
of  cities,  etc.  No  one  can  tell  in  advance  the  quarter  from  which  the 
most  important  discoveries  will  come. 

This  epoch  is  characterized  by  the  growth  of  cities.  Peculiar  prob- 
lems arise,  and  no  one  of  these  problems  is  more  important  than  that 
of  dealing  with  the  population  consisting  of  the  three  weakling  classes — 
the  criminals,  the  pauj>ers,  and  the  insane.  For  the  weaklings  tend  to 
collect  by  themselves  and  form  slums  wherein  the  educative  influence 
of  the  family  aud  social  life  is  all-powerful  to  continue  the  youth  in  the 
same  lines  of  untlirilt  and  crime  which  his  parents  have  followed. 
Hence  the  importance  in  our  time  of  educational  treatises  which,  like 
the  one  herewith  transmitted,  deal  with  the  management  of  the  abnor- 
mal classes  of  society. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  Harris, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Jonif  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  interested  in  questions  con- 
cerning the  abnormal  classes,  and  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
education,  the  author  presents  in  book  form  a  number  of  his  writings, 
consisting  of  essays,  and  of  digests  of  foreign  literature,  which  have 
appeared  in  different  periodicals.1  Most  of  the  matter,  however,  has 
been  changed  and  added  to,  and  much  of  it  is  published  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  digests  of  literature  the  endeavor  has  been  to  select  some 
of  the  leading  European  specialists  of  the  /different  schools  of  thought 
and  give  the  substance  of  their  ideas.  In  doing  this  the  writer  has 
temporarily  taken  the  point  of  view  of  the  author  of  each  work,  avoid- 
ing criticism,  so  that  the  reader  may  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  spirit 
and  scope  of  the  book  reviewed. 

The  bibliography  has  been  made  from  a  selection  of  a  large  number  of 
titles.  As  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  no  such  bibliography  exists  in  any 
language,  and  it  is  hofied,  therefore,  that  it  may  serve  those  who  espe- 
cially desire  to  make  independent  study  of  any  phase  of  the  subject. 
As  is  frequently  referred  to  or  suggested  in  the  essays,  education9  in 
its  relation  to  the  different  forms  of  abnormality  is  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  remedy.  While  certain  forms  of  abnormality  as  genius 
and  talent  are  desirable,  the  larger  number,  such  as  criminality,  pau- 
perism, insanity,  etc.,  an*  not.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  education 
is  to  eradicate,  or  at  least  modify  or  correct,  unfavorable  tendencies  in 
mind,  will,  and  body.  The  vital  relation  of  education,  therefore,  to 
these  social  evils  is  evident.3  But  the  reader  may  inquire,  Why  not 
treat  more  of  education,  the  remedy,  than  of  these  evils,  which  consti- 
tute a  social  disease!  This  indicates  a  mistake  that  is  too  often  made; 
it  is  to  experiment  with  a  remedy  before  the  cause  of  a  trouble  has 


1  La  8cnola  Poaitira,  Rome,  Italy ;  Rev i§U General  de  Legislacion  y  Jurisprndencia, 
Madrid,  8paln ;  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  England ;  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy; The  Arena;  Audover  Review;  Yale  Review;  Medico-Legal  Journal,  New  York; 
The  Independent;  The  Nummary,  Klinira;  Columbia  Law. Timet,  New  York,  Open 
Court,  Chicago,  and  the  National  Review,  London. 

•See  under  ••  Education**  in  index. 

•See  "8ocial  Pathology  and  Education"  in  Report  of  the  Bureau,  1889-90,  Vol.  1. 
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HtSMCB. 

1'niisiiK'n'i.l.  It  i.i  true  rli.it  il  nuiy  1m  impossible  to 
natiM*,  Iml  MtU  in  iiD  I'li'iiw  for  omiltiuj*  the  smirch 
Inttcittivc  result*  will  avoid  fntftO  application  »  of  the 
1  great  service  in  Kab*nijuei)t  iii(|Hiry. 
lms  of  abnormality  come  under  (lit*  £i*Dcrnl  brail  of 
'  v,  ;Lli  |(  inn.  to  nil  rUsiu?M  uf  i  Dili  rill  nalit  who, 
t  physical  defect*,  are  dependent  npou  or  injurious 
lui  I- >-•  of  i»rr«tipHttoiiH  in  nocuil  jut  liolojry  U  nut  to 
whether  or  in  what  degree  the  individual  or  ttorlet) 
lanaly/c  the  antecedent*  or  ratine*  of  mjcUI  drwoMt 
■cli  miliary  to  itrt  prevention  or  amelioration.  Hinee 
U  ih.-  moral,  mental,  and  physical development  of  iml; 
jiy.  it  bean  directly  on  those  pathological  elements 
degeneration,  a.-  thrre  is  do  specific  for  any  of 
It  lie  general  remedy  Ih  to  implant  and  develop  iu  ludi 
Ir  the  better)  such  mental,  moral,  and  physical  haUt* 
Tuvenl  or  lessen  delinquency,  dependent  v.  or  ilefeet- 
Inerapeiitical  method  U  distinctively  educational, 
ak  may  perhaps  be  considered  a*  au  introduction  to 
lu.'i.il,  giviug  a  description,  diagnosis,  and  sj  ntlii  mi 
lulities,  whirlt  seem  to  be  constant  factor*  In  mMj. 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

It  ia  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  moral  aide  of  education  is  as  difficult 
aa  it  ia  important  This  becomes  most  apparent  in  the  education  of 
the  dependent,  weak,  and  criminal  classes.  Any  educational  system 
that  can  succeed  here,  can  with  slight  modifications  succeed  in  the 
community  at  large,  for  all  men  have  tendencies,  however  slight, 
towards  these  defects;  but,  by  force  of  character  or  surroundings,  the 
great  majority  have  been  able  to  resist  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  fall. 

But  it  may  be  asked  to  what  extent  methods  of  education  for  normal 
individuals  may  be  adapted  to  those  who  are  abnormal.  An  individual 
may  be  said  to  be  abnormal  when  his  mental  or  emotional  character- 
istics are  so  divergent  from  those  of  the  ordinary  person  as  to  produce 
a  pronounced  moral  or  intellectual  deviation  or  defect.  To  distinguish 
such  abnormality  from  disease  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  but  in 
general  an  abnormality  is  called  disease  as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain 
degree;  but  it  may  also  be  an  excessive  degree  of  the  normal,  just  as 
in  the  physical  man  in  a  single  diseased  cell  the  normal  or  physiological 
processes  are  not  changed  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree,  or  simply  act  at 
an  inappropriate  time.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that,  while  all  dis- 
eases are  abnormal,  not  all  abnormalities  are  diseases.  The  fact  that 
the  same  functions  are  involved  in  both  normal  and  abuormal  proc- 
esses (psychical  and  physical)  is  one  explanation  why  the  same  methods 
of  education  are  found  applicable  to  both. 

CLASSES   OF  80CIETY. 

If,  then,  the  average  man  in  the  community  is  taken  as  a  normal 
tyi>e  and  individuals  are  classified  according  to  their  degree  of  like- 
ness or  unlikeness  to  him,  there  will  result  in  general  the  following 
divisions: 

(1)  The  normal  class  of  individuals,  who  greatly  exceed  all  other 
classes  in  number;  these  in  every  community  constitute  the  conserva- 
tive and  trustworthy  element  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  backbone  of 

the  race. 
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I  AlixmcMAl.  man. 

I  mis  ti>r  tilt-  weakling  classes,  wtwri'  the  jrnod  effect* 
It  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  paradoxical  Ih.il  some  uf  the 
I  Slide  an-  rtii'iiiim  a  most  practical  educal imi  fmiii  the 
I  fnit.  has  its  jn-lilii-alioli.  since  the  weak  need  more 
I  stronger,  hut  this  weakness  may  liuve  Iuh'H  due  to  the 

I     education  at  111 iIm-i. 

I  institutions  for  Mn*  delinquent  ami  dependent  differ 
I  at  all  from  individuals  outside.  Thi>  excellencies  ami 
I      icatioual  system  tan  lie  can-fully  studied  in  these  in 

I  all  an*  limit]    I  !■«•  saim nditioioi  ami  can  lie  controlled 

lif  :lnn  life.  In  addition  to  the  practical  ralneof  the  ex- 
I  institutions  there  in  n  deeper  om-.  One  uf  the  main 
I  i>m  is  to  ■•i.uliratt-  or  modify  undcsjrulile  tendencies 
I  tli'-  favoiuluV  ones.  Hen-  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
lil  nf  treatment,  which  is,  lirst,  to  study  tin*  unfavorable 
I  |i id.  Mi-oiid.  to  investigate  their  causes  as  far  us  |«is*i 
Hgl  tlllls  gained  will  In-  the  most  reliable  ill  corrcctinR 
I  or  preventing  their  devclopim-iil.  Ity  such  a  method 
lulls  should  lie  expected;  gradual  progress  is  ;ill  that  can 
I    A   llioioiigh  study  of  this  nature  in  penal  and  re  forma 

I      is  |>os-ilile;  tl fleets  of  the  method  of  education  call 

I  'I  phwcally.  intellectually,  and  morally.  Thus,  when, 
In  inmate  ceases  to  reverse  his  drinking  cup  after  using 
I  led  t'ot  |iiii|Hi-eMif  cleaiilini'iw  and  older,  thin,  though 
I  ig  in  ii-i-li.  imlicaies  that  he  is  liecotniug  can-less  ami 
I  pow.-i  to  ii-ioiui.  Ill  a  soil  of  railiatiou  other  negh 
1,1.1.-  1..  |.,l!..w,  ...-.turning  the  dii.il ion  in  which  he  is 
L  --I  ii'i-i'ii  fi'-iu  lii-  keeper,  on  the  othei  hand. can  sig 
I-.-Ihi.ii;,  ni  Hi.-  itill.  Thus  a  M-iirs  of  rcconls  itidicalc, 
Ih.  itiiii.il  and  intellectual  pulse  of  the  inmate.  What 
I  Wit  -hjii  otli-iiH-  .mi-i.1.-  of  a  reformatory  institution 
In..  »■ . :•■  tin  t  i  i-  .i  imtiimuiii  of  t  I'm  |  >t  at  ion  to  do  wrong 
■n<.i  i.".t:'i  u-  i  e. 1 1  a;-i  I  to  .!••  tight,  so  that  there  may 

l.l.i.  .:...:■   in   :i.i    I ii t   g.».d  haliils  which  an-  the 

L.I  I.,  tie-  i  .mi-,   .if.  i   In-  i.l.a--. 

I  nit  1 1  ..it  r;,.  in. .:...!,-  tin  t  lie.  liiiiin.d  and  weakling  cl.is.«es 
I  ,,-  :  i;.  i,  k ][■■■.*:.  .-_;.-  a-  ]"«-|l.]r  of  the  life  of  the  inmate 
Mtf-:.!.J     lli>-    l:-ll"iit !<■    keep    a    111  ill  lite  record  of  till 

I  .  .1.1  tl...  .  .i..  and  .--)..-.  jall>  to  follow  his  career 
Los  Iti  jiiiv-.u  i;-.-:.;l  knowledge  t..  -.«  iety  at  later.  For. 
I  be  a'  »  id-  i!... ■■in-ill  in  the  tn-.itiiiciit  of  the  w.-a'ililig 
Ii.  »■;..:  a!   t:,i  lii-.d-.  I<    Mill   lie  Ml   the  illicit  lull  of  the  study 

I  :).:,  ..:*.■■..  Tin  ni-tiui:i..ii-  should  allord  facilities 
|i.,:l..  ■,..>  ..'.,-.!  -I  which  i-  t..  iiniii-ii  a  tiu-t  worthy 
I  -i.c  [•!■  wn"  -.ii  a'.d  i.  1. 1. ■»«!.. ii  ol  d.-lini-uency  and  de 
I   tin  .iin   ..  |-..-  -.]•■  ..:,!-,  ii>  a  i-ciMin  degree,  the  appmv 
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imate  determination  of  this  degree  would  be  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. 

But  if  it  be  objected  that,  after  all,  much  that  is  definite  and  trust- 
worthy may  not  be  gained,  the  cause  will  be  due  mainly  to  the  need 
of  more  exact  methods  of  investigation.  By  keeping  an  exact  record 
of  conduct  in  school,  workshop,  military  service,  and  cell  in  connection 
with  intellectual  standing,  and  giviug  special  attention  to  those  indi- 
viduals whose  hereditary  tendencies  and  early  surroundings  are  best 
known,  a  thorough  investigation  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial education  can  be  made.  A  minute  study  of  one  single  individual 
in  the  social  organism,  be  he  delinquent,  dependent,  or  not,  may  suggest 
a  method  for  the  beginning,  at  least,  of  a  scientific  sociological  educa- 
tion. Such  experience  might  be  especially  helpful  iu  pointing  out  the 
best  methods  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Iu  general,  the  main 
object  of  education  is  to  train  the  young  to  become  intelligent,  moral, 
and  self  supporting  citizens.  A  system  of  education  that  can  accom- 
plish this  is  a  practical  need  in  society  as  a  whole. 

But  education  in  the  seuse  of  the  intellectual  only  is  not  sufficient; 
for,  though  the  children  of  the  weakling  classes  remaiu  six  hours  iu 
school,  the  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  in  abodes  of  crime,  squalid  homes, 
or  vicious  idleness.  While  the  reform  schools  are  doing  much,  they  do 
not  reach,  however,  the  very  young  at  a  time  when  influences  for  evil  can 
leave  indelible  impressions.  If  these  unfortunate  children  are  to  be 
educated  morally  and  intellectually,  it  is  evident  that  this  can  not  be 
dotie  uuless  they  are  removed  from  their  pernicious  surrouudiugs. 
Karly  prevention  is  the  most  effective  of  all  reforms.  Philanthropic 
efforts  are  being  directed  to  this  end,  but  they  have  not  proved  suffi- 
cient for  their  support  is  not  always  assured,  and  not  infrequently 
they  are  of  a  sporadic  nature.  It  would  seem,  if  anything  permanent 
and  effective  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  State  must  assist  While  the 
American  Government  is  not  a  paternal  one,  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  all 
forms  of  rules  here;  extremes  can  produce  evil.  Mjy.  McClaughry, 
chief  of  the  Chicago  pot.ee,  and  an  expert  of  long  experience,  considers 
first  among  the  causes  of  crime  in  this  country  "criminal  parentage, 
association,  and  neglect  of'children  by  their  parents.''  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  parents  will  properly  care  for  their  children,  treating 
them  kindly,  and  allowing  them  an  opportunity  for  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary education.  When  this  presumption  is  found  to  be  untrue,  the 
State  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  guar- 
dian. But,  as  Mr.  Martindale '  says,  there  are  two  defects  in  this 
method:  "  First,  there  is  no  officer  or  i>erson  or  body  charged  specially 
with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  prosecuting  the  cases.  Secondly, 
as  such  children  have  no  estates  out  of  which  they  may  be  maintained 
and  educated,  the  court  can  find  no  guardian  who  will  undertake  the 


<  "Child  daring  Legislation,"  North  American  Review,  September,  1891. 
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uirer.     Experience  in  such  caw  shows  that  It  ia  dif- 
|-JKhtH»rx  to  proaecute.    The  fear  of  reveuge,  reluctance 
1  common  belief  that  a  child  belongs  to  a  parent,  who 
e  pleases  with  it,  and  itympathy  for  a  mother  de- 
lid,  however  depraved  she  may  be,  are  all  prevailing 
Iii'I'-t  the  prosecution  of  such  cases." 
™\".i>  l.ui.l. '  of  the  Yale  law  acliool,  anye  that  "it  may 
ivim-e  the  immunity  that  a  father  baa  do 
i  brutalize  his  children,  and  to  oundnct  nnder  hU 
I  t'lirrrioie;  that  a  mother  has  no  inalienable  right  to 
Is  a  brothel.     A  haunt  of  vice  and  crime  ia  not 
■ffwate  institutional  lift*  nave  as,  and  always 
[>!.u-m  under  butnanc  conditions,  as  to  care  and 
■  lit  home  can  1«  provided." 
it  thorough  study  yet  made*  of  the  ooaditious 
aim-*,  -ft  per  cent  of  the  acltool  fees  can  not  be  eol* 
the  children  attending  are  in  want  of  food; 
|u!  breakfast  because  the  ]*arents  do  not  get  U  for 
-  said.  "  bin  mother  got  drunk  and  could  not  get 
irh  children  an-  very  irregular  in  attendance,  which 
Ini  <■  to  a  teacher,  not  to  nay  a  waste  of  public  money. 
■  in  tli"  i-ooreM  neighborhood ;  they  have  no  regular 
Ird  lire  in  one  room  with  their  parents;  .their  waking 
\  between  school  and  the  street;    saloons  are  aoow- 
-  one  to  every  lumdn-d  ml  tilts;  those  on  the  verge 
rom/e  tli i  in.    Vet  there  is  good  order  ill  these  schools; 
■■  iniiticd  to  reii]Hiiid   to  right    rule,   affording 
<  tlieir  future.     At  home  they  have  no  training; 
■til:    they  nhoidd   lie   lifted   up   from  their  sur- 
ii  -i  tiute  lor  1  tetter  thingx.      The  difficulty  is  caueed 
■y  poverty  uml  lOiiftlt-Ktiiicit*  ut  borne  than  by  neglert 
pier  have  »ve;it  inthieiiee.    Compulsion  in  its  ordinary 
-■].--  In  uuikiiib'  Mich  children  regular  in  attend- 
flie  parents  lire  characterized  by  improvidence,  want 
.•  it.^  .ml  tor  tin-  mt  it  re  tif  their  children :  an  soon  aa 
■  gli  with   M-hiNtl  lie  ii  put  on   work  which  jtt 
|  and  ilni-  In-  drift*  into  ihmiuI  employ  men  t.  trnsti 
.  jihI   gradually  ftiuk*.     The   poverty,  misery,  ■ 
gejMwttM  will  to  ii  large  extent  come   from  the  el 
i>  education  in  habits  of  decern-; 
p-udiiuentA  ut'  civilization  and  domestic  life:  their  in- 
i..i  ha  fcne  abstract,  m>r  technical  in  the  sense  of  flttiag 
■Mkiiniiioti^.  clerkships,  ■«■  college;  but  rather 
I  \ .  trades,  or  the  home. 


I    ll*yU 
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RELATION   OF   EDUCATION  TO  CRIME. 

It  is  common  suspicion  of  a  number  of  writers  that  education  ban 
little  influence  in  decreasing  crime.  That  the  meaning  of  this  may  be 
clearly  understood  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite  a  few  opinions. 

Monsieur  Tarde '  speaks  of  the  action  of  education  upon  insanity  and 
suicide,  which  increase  j»artj)<f«#H,  but  ho  refers  only  to  primary  educa- 
tion. He  remarks  that  the  restrictive  action  of  education  over  crime 
is  not  seen,  for  where  there  is  the  most  illiteracy  there  is  not  always 
the  most  crime;  in  Spain  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  to  the  population 
of  the  whole  country  is  two-thirds,  but  only  half  of  the  crime  comes 
from  this  number.  In  1S83,  (U  of  condemned  assassins  knew  how  to 
read  or  write;  67  did  not;  there  is  one  condemned  for  theft  out  of  every 
6,453  with  common  education  and  8,283  with  no  education.3  In  the 
country,  where  there  is  less  education  than  iu  the  city,  there  are  8  pris- 
oners a  year  for  100,000  inhabitants  ;  but  10  prisoners  for  100,000 
inhabitants  in  the  cities.  Education  modi  lies  crime.  Thus  within  forty 
or  fifty  years  the  stealing  of  grain  has  diminished  while  that  of  jewels 
has  increased;  also  the  proportion  of  crime  against  chastity  has  been 
very  large,  a  probable  effect  of  the  emancipation  and  refinement  of 
mind.  Therefore,  according  to  Monsieur  Tarde,  "the  quantity  of  crime 
en  bloc  is  not  at  all  attacked  by  the  diffusion  of  primary  education.  The 
remedy  should  be  to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  sacrifice,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  motive*  of  ]>ersoiial  interest,  and  the  opportunity  to 
elevate  by  lesthetical  education  of  the  highest  sort  and  to  spread 
professional  education  as  far  as  i^ossible.*9  From  Tarde's  point  of 
view,  however,  primary  education  is  necessary,  as  it  is' a  condition  ot 
the  higher  and  professional,  even  if  we  should  ad  in  it  that  per  se  it  is 
without  effect. 

According  to  Proal,3  instruction  is  not  sufficient  to  repress  crime; 
morality  is  not  an  attribute  of  thought  but  of  will;  spiritual  beliefs 
and  respect  of  God  are  necessary.  Instruction  does  not  do  away  with 
egotism.  Literary  and  philosophical  studies  have  much  more  moral 
influence  than  those  that  are  scientific. 

Victor  Hugo  liked  to  say  that  he  who  opens  a  school  closes  a  prison. 
But  Proal  says  many  schools  have  been  opened,  but  no  prisons  closed; 
criminality  has  uotdiminished  while  education  has  increased.  Nicolay4 
insists  that  if  defective  instruction  is  the  cause  of  every  evil,  thou  (1) 
there  should  be  less  morality  in  the  country  where  instruction  is  less 
cared  for  than  in  the  city;  (2)  the  sense  of  duty  should  be  more  feeble 
in  woman  than  in  man;  but  the  contrary  is  the  truth;  the  city  popu- 
lation, which  is  only  three  tenths  of  the  whole,  furnishes  almost  half 


1  La  Criminality  comparer,  Pnrin.  1&10. 

*  Jiniruo  Agin*,  la  Criminalitm!  m  K*p:ma.     Kevi»ta  <le»  Kftpaita,  1885. 

a  Ix»  Crime  ct  la  peine,  Paris.  \W2. 

4  Lea  enfant*  mal  elerea,  Pari*,  1891. 


AIlMiKMAI,    MAN. 
f.  hm-iI;  anil  woman  inim mi r ».  lour  Iuiicm  hm  fiaw  nAt-iiM*! 
[mhiij;  •"'"■'  i-nriiiinilo  nitli  ii'irmal  1111*11,  II  ml*  tin- 


liiri-  inti-riiii- 1. 1  tin-  niirmnl  in  lli»-  l  wu  o\tninfM.  lint 
uy  iii-triiiiinii.  lint  iIh-iv  it  jrri-ut  Viiriutiuii.  wrunl- 
J  of  rrimiinil*:  I'.l  ]•«•■•  (■••lit  iif  viiilutiir-*  ami  awta-Mii* 
bill  ">ily  '■>  [mt  1  vii I  "f  criminal;*  against  ]m>|M-rty, 
■ni-tit  uf  SMriuilliTu,  In  Austria  tin1  rlnsn  com  111  it 
in'  fur  fiitiifffti  years  <-■  nisi -Mil  uf  Uiimo  (•iij.-ap-'l  in 
Mil  Mii-li  nun  an-  i-iigagiil  in  tuli'in*  ami  lung  hivt*»- 
MTitii'ii].iiiMltli'-ir'-iiititi<in:iliiiitiin-  it  littlt-ilt'vel.ij**.). 
Hill*  i-li-aily  tin-  liillv  uf  itiiih'.  ami  that  it*  rvactiiiii 
i>  itli  gn-al  M-vi'iilj  iijMiiiihfiitl'i'inW.     Itut  "iili  iMH-t.-. 

is  nmri-  < nun*.  Mini1  tin*  ■  ■mmi.mul  nature  is  own* 

(rii-l-tan-  ti'in'ii'-il  liy  iinttt-xMimul  jealousy.  While 
iiiri  1-  inaiiiii-t  I  it  ili'  ti-mlciii'y  Id  i-rinti*.  j>aiiil*r*  pm- 
rjwin^  |H-ilia|i-  In  tlii*ir  ulniM-iif  iil'-ulml.  Hut  miira 
n  lit--  IiIh>i-.i1  |niili'— tiniiM.  In  Italy  ami  Frame  li  |ht 
,1  -HJ..-T  nr  mil  nil*:   111  Havana  I  |n*n-''tit,  suit)  in  Ann 

[.■■■ill .i.l.l- th.it  tl iniiiihiT-  nr*  relathvly 

t>  ..tli.  1  ti.i-- --ill  -.ii-i.-iy.  In  I  Lily  I  lii-it-  is  1  criminal 
K-ioii  il  nii'ii  "|ii..ti*— >i>>ni-li'-"  .  I  liii'fVcry  -'T.S  ->rn|iii 
I1:i  i.iiiii.-i-,  ,ii.|  I  i.iii'Vi'py  L'Srni|il«y--t.'  Fur  tliiw 
..f. — j..n  .,  !.■■„  .   1.  :i.,i  .,[]  (-nil   in  it-i-ll",  luit  a  ini'iini. 

IT*-  "■■I1 |in  :  'lii'-M-Mnii'-.     Tin-  |>Ii\  Mii.m  1  arn -asily 

I'Ai-i  .11111:11.1    |.r:    my.  .iii'l    tin-    IimiImt    .-ill    against 

:li.  1  .iiii.-ti':.1-  nl'ci  t  i'ki-  .1  -•nm-wliat  ilitli-reiit  vifw. 

ii.i:..i-  -,i\-t|i  1'  ilrli'.-l  ..!  tni.  Mi-. -irtf.  want. 't'tiln 
■  .1: .- 1  ■-«■  r'm-..  ^  .-i*  1  L.t..:  -  in  iiliiii-.     Ili-feari.iu-wri* 
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and  deterring  frtmi  evil  by  the  forre  of  necessity  and  disadvantage,  and 
not  hv  mere  command. which  is  uncertain.  J.VOlivecroiia ■ says  that  three- 
fourths  of  those*  who  enter  prison  have  been  conducted  to  c riuio  through 
neglected  education;  tin*  method  of  treatment.  therefore,  should  he  t lie 
dcvclnpcmcut  of  tlie  moral  ami  intellectual  faculties,  and  self- re  fori  na- 
tion should  In*  taught  as  the  first  duty. 

In  America  the  opinion  of  those  of  large  experience  on  tin*  piactical 
side  of  reformation  decidedly  favors  the  influence  of  education.  /.  R. 
Krockuay.  superintendent  of  the  KImira  reformatory  (an  institution 
^cncrall\  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  successful  in  the  world),  con- 
siders the  factors  tor  the  reformation  of  criminals:  (1)  physical  renova- 
tion: \_i  mental  development  and  education;  (.'J)  the  creation  of  improved 
habitudes,  including  moral  habitudes,  (iurdiner  Tuft's,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts reformatory,  says  that  criminals  are  more  weak  than  wicked; 
deficient  in  goodness  rather  than  excessive  in  wickedness;  that  a 
rtfnrmntoni  is  an  <  durational  institution:  inmates  are  trained  physically, 
taught  letters  and  trades,  and  equipped  with  manual  skill  and  indus- 
trial knowledge.  lie  v.  I4*  red.  II.  Wines  makes  lalnir,  instruction,' and 
religion  all  forms  of  educatou. 

si  A  I  istics. 

Siin-e  the  opinions  of  rxperts  seem  lo  he  at  variance  in  regard  to  the 
mtlucii'-e  of  education  ii|M>n  crime,  it  will  l»e  necessary  to  make  an  im- 
partial statist ieal  investigation  in  those  countries  whose  parallel  figures 
tor  nearly  so>  for  the  same  years  can  he  obtained.  The  diftieulty  here 
is  evident,  but  the  endeavor  will  be  to  present  what  statistics  can  be 
gathered  from  the  bcM  anil  latest  sources  in  a  number  of  countries,  and 
al>o  in  places,  as  Saxony,  where  records  arc  extended  and  accurate. 
The  endeavor  will  be  to  give  a  sullicicut  number  of  statistics  from  dif- 
ferent >ouice>.  so  that  the  reader  can  make  an  inde|»endc]it  judgment. 

Tin-  following  table    u\es  MatMifN  concerning  France,  which  show 
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lu  I*7">  the  prisons  of  Italy  admit  t«»d  *J1M»,7<M I  criminals.     In  ISS7  the 
convictions  were  as  follows:1  « 
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The  pidieial  |N>nal  statistics  of  Itnly  lor  iss!i  -  indicate  the  re  hi  live 
hiinilicr  (to  |N»puIation)  of  all  the  crime*  condemned  hythe  pnetors  in 
I  he  vcars: 
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According  to  this  otlicial  publication  these  figures  i  Table  vi)  indi- 
cate a  relative  increase  in  crime. 

In  the  Statesman'*  Year  Bonk  tor  ISSH  is  «jiven  the  percentage  of 
illiterate  conscripts  ami  illiterates  married: 
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For  Italy,  then,  all   statistic**  indicate  an  increasr  of  l»oth  education 
ami  crime. 

i.lliMlW. 

I'roin  the  f.il>|t'     1  M-ltiw  if    will    Im-  Meen  that   there  has  Im*cii  a  relative 
iih'hm.m'  in  <ieim.Mi\  oi  i  hi •-■■  •  ■  ■iii|«-iiiiii'i|  for  crime: 
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the  iuerease  in  erime  is  imt  aernuiited  lor  I41  a  large  extent  by  the 
i  unease  in  tin*  iim*  of  nlroliol.  1  »nf  I»aer  att'miis  that  also  intlireetly  the 
abuse  i)t'  alrohol  inereases  erime  very  greatly.1 
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Tin*  above  talile   *\m\\  -»  an   ali>olntr  <lreiease   in  niiinlier  <it'  emivie 
t inns  in    Austria. 

Tin*  total  niiinlirr  lit' ]nipil>  in  >rliool  wa>,  in  issii.  L'.T  IS.:;  1 7 ;  in  lss<), 
If.x'il.iiiiT.     Tlie^e  latter    li^nie^"  nIiow,  on  tin-  oilier  hand,  an  absolute 
innea>e  in  education ;   Imt  thU    i-   Mill    ••leahT  >ince,  in  ls.Mi,  1  (l.!l  per 
rent  e.seaped  enrollment,  ami  in    1-S.sn.  11,. I  per  cent.      A>  tar  as  stat  is 
ties  are  ari-eH^ililf.  Ansin.i    ^hou*.  an   increase  in  education   and  a  de 

crease  ill  rl'iine.  t 
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In  Norway  ami  Sweden  flic  eon  \  iet  ions  tor  crime  i\ ere  as  follows: 
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Tin*  lalioot'  i-iiilihi-ii  ii.  -rlii.nl  u.-ix  '.in  ;<>  i  i-riit  mi  I s.ss  :uni  71  per 
eenl  in  IxV.i  iii  Sweden. 

Tin'  population  in  Nmuax'  in  lH7"»  ua*  l.>is..s;y;:  in  l-v*7.  l.'.i.V.i,tMM»; 
and  in  I-S'.M.  l.lMH.i.lTii.  Tin-  ihiimIm-i  ..t  pupiU  m  l^s.',  Ua*  ,ji;.;..,.;rj:  in 
Ixs7,  iMH.iiiil;  ami  in  l^\  LU"..:' '.'.i. 
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The  increase  of  the  imml>er  of  children  in  attendance  from  1884  U> 
18SHI  has  I  km*  1 1  a  continual  ami  gradual  one. 

Tin*  following  table  will  indicate  tin*  progress  of  elementary  schools 
iu  Ireland.1 
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In  Kugland.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  all  statistics  an*  in  accord  in 
showing  an  increase  in  education  and  a  decrease  iu  crime,  from  1885- 
1S!NI.  The  fact  that  iu  certain  years  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  convictions,  although  a  decrease  in  the  number  committed  for  trial, 
would  indicat**  more  certainty  iu  the  execution  of  justice.  This  may 
In*  one  element  to  account  for  t  he  cause  of  t  he  general  decrease  in  crime, 
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In  this  table  arrests  include  all  liiamier  of  crimes  ami  offenses;  com- 
mittals refer  otilv  to  crimen.     There  is  indicated  a  relative  decrease  in 
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crime.    The  increase  of  education  mi  the  other  hand  is  quite  marked.9 
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In  Saxony  from  18S-I  to  IMS?)  tlm  number  of  common  schools  ami  tiro 
total  attendance  lias  increased. 
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From  ihc  pit-ccdm**  taMc  if  will  he  seen  that  u  hilt*  tin-  iiuiuher  of 
students  in  theology  and  philo>opli\  have  decreased,  those  in  medicine 
and  jurisprudence  have  increased  MitlicicutU  to  more  than  counter- 
lialaiii-f  this  dcercasc. 

According  to  ottiria!  statistics-'  of  education  in  Saxony,  from  IS1»|  to 
1S*MI  the  attfiitlam-t-  on  tin1  university  shows  all  increase  of  *Jf>l.<».i  per 
c-i-iit.  There  writ*  graduated  t'roni  tin*  gymnasia  -  in  1*77.  '-.*»0:  in  1S7S, 
•J4L*:  in  lssii,  'J7S;  in  1SSI,  :ITi7.  ami  in  ISS!t,  .|.|ii.  Saxony  thus  shows 
an  increase  in  all  departments  of  education.  Tin*  comparative  table* 
following  shows  an  increase  in  population  (No.  1  |i,  ami  a  decrease  in 
tin*  number  of  condemned  in  general  i  No.  li: 
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Si.iti  o|ii:in<i  War  KiMik^.  I"**T    I  v.*.'. 

/w»ii»  i    ItiTH'ht    iilit-i  iln-   ^fo.uiiiiiti'M    I  MtiMi  H  III-   mill  Li /irhiih^.iuM.iltt'ii  im 
Kiiiii^Kii  lii«  s.n  li-i-ii,  Ikii*JHrii.  1  >'•»•. 

/rll-41  lirill  ilo-*  k.  mui  llMlm  lifli  -l:ili<*ll«i  In  li  Itill'i-.tUo,  \SS\>. 


ABNORMAL    «*>'■ 


HP  .iii.rKiM. 


uilii'i    m-nil  iniiii-  ntv  %i  -.■  ii  in  lite  tabic  |bot%fl 
have  a  rim**  relation  ti>  rritnr. 

>hI  from  i  "  t  to  1887,  lbiin<  i-  a  .I.-,  h-um-  under  tin- 
I  In  total  attendance,  nil  1 1  j 1 1  v  > ■  ■  - 1 1  \  i  No.  4),  in  aniiitier 
uui]ih  (Kb.  9),  in  tbi>  iirirc  of  rye  (N».  lit),  ami  in  the 
.12). 

WW  in  iiri<-ii>littii 1'  all  wbooh  «-\<-«-i»t  miivenutiea 

friiihttnf   nt  coiiiiuoii  w-IiouIh  (No.  ti).  In  juvenile 

I, and  in  ukolmliom  for  1*84  aiul  188ft  (No.  13).    Th* 

-  mid  the  price  of  « hfut  do  not  vary  very  much  dor 

nl  the  iimst  •'oiintiou  fiHidtt  in  S;uniij.     If  M  it. t  1  n i .- 

i  »h  an  Indication  nf  cheaper  litintf  for  lliejmor,  and 

lig  I (■--■*  struggle  lor  e\i*tencc,  it  mijeht  In*  lineal  n*  uu 

lor  the  dnrcaxe  in  crime.     Kill  mirli  nn-tln-l-  af 

|-j:iiiiij  in  statistics  may  iodit-iiti-  iHMwiliililifd,  and  In 

liilitii      tint  not  cert  it-   .     One  reason  m  that  otber 

Jili  hk  payriiu  nodal,  must  be-  included,  although  they 

|:> i|  mi  their  iiinucme  iiuou  crime.     As  urtrumen'*  of 

i  |«.[)iil.ii  ami  iw  frequently  employed,  it  may  not  tx- 

cute  what  iui»arrantalilecntir.lufiionMuiay  Ixt  resetted. 

.■  ...nvi.ii..ii>  i«  i  lo.oou  in tiii bliatita otw  Uymmxi 

CMS  nail  IQ8.3  in  1888,  Now.  in  1886,  woolen  manu 
in-  of  £3,083,013  were  imported  into  tiermany,  ami  in 
u  Ii.il  wna  £3,783,738,  nltowinK  un  inerean  Nomewhat 
if  ihi'  . uni  ii  imiiii.  Arguing  from  conromitaiiej'  iu 
i  lie  ->tinl  lli.it  UK ici-eiii  (Trail  Importation,  taum^t  Mi- 
ll |m  uih-  Hint  then-  In  iuoli:ih|>  «ime  relation  br- 
io tin  HjcUil hi  l'iuiimii,  hut  it  in  iwt  int-VMNarily  a  rawud 

in  (iiiiiii  hI.ii  i-Ii-i it  vaaflW  uu..!  Her  to  iitrrraae 

ntily. 

Lull,  t'.-lisi the  I' tilled  .SUlt.-  I l.l-  :  ir 1  .  i.n 

rfcM  Uitlw  |«'|.i.l.ii.-.ii  nftTOShi  each  nullum;  in  ih* 
|<h.   ratio  i-  "23,  *t»r*tug  an  im  .■■.•«■  of  13  to  [be  mil 

kill*  in  liWH  Uu'  ratio uf|»ri« n  «u»  "SUA,  and  313 

iii.ii  i-i  nf  Vi  In  tin  million.  In  tab  [tenia!  both 
tlmlii  -  .  hum  u  largtf  mtiia*e  in  ■  Iitl'j,  ebiinbe*. 
Km  rrfijrtuu*  mid  mural  fbrvea  t*ud  la  derreane 
it.  I'ti.  iK-iiinlity.  thert-finr.oi  runannlllg  Hi  »tali«- 
lunln  » h'Ki  tn  ipfuraJ  influence  In  unknown  i«  »um 
.-i-ilnjy  ban  M"i  reached  thwt  •tagvof  complrteneM 
■  in.  I-  I....L- ..(,-. i  aail  tin-  raanltanl  action  Iu  tbU  or 
alrnlatfd.  Tlw  vurial  venation  h-oi  too  m«uy  un- 
adaul  ul  —ilott.it.  by  W)  BMthod  ycf  kuuwu. 

,-  I,..  J..U  l-u.  h  lui  ,1a.  tlmUra-  kVwb.  1*1. 
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Tims  in  the  i|ii«^titiu  as  to  the  rt-hti ion  of  education  to  mine,  the 
fact  of  concomitance,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  necessarily  a  causal  re- 
lation. While  it  is  triit1  that  a  majority  of  countries  show  an  increase 
in  lnit li  education  ami  crime,  yet  not  a  lew,  and  some  of  the  most  de- 
veloped nations,  show  an  increase  of  education  anil  a  decrease  in 
cainie.  As  Tar  as  statistics  arc  concerned,  the  exact  relation  between 
education  ami  crime  is  unknown. 

It  may  he  impiircd.  then,  as  to  the  probable  inlliicncc  of  education 
mi  criminal  temleiicies.  The  best  method  of  forming  any  opinion  is. 
pcihap*.  b\   the  study  tit'  average  individual  cases. 

It  would  lietlitlicult  toliiul  a  criminal  who  in  a  single  instance  could 
alt i Unite  the  cause  of  his  crime  to  education.  It  is  true,  he  mijrlit  show 
that  it  was  due  to  an  evil  aci|uaiutauce  made  in  school;  hut  to  sup 
pose  that  the  teaching  of  the  common  or  higher  hrauches  develops  a 
teinleiicv  to  ciime  seems  almost  absurd  when  considered  practicallv. 
I'ei  haps  as  jrootl  a  test  as  au\  is  for  one  to  ask  himself  if  the  teaching 
of  ordiuar\  branches  in  his  school  da\s  «ja\c  rise  to  immoral  or  criiui- 
nal  desires.  The  i|iiestiou  >eeuis  iusimiiticunt  when  we  consider  the 
|H>siti\e  influence,  such  as  surest  j\e  novels  or  similar  reading  or  de 
tailed  accounts  of  crime,  that  few  of  the  \ on n«r  escape.  The  learning 
id'  the  multiplication  table  and  the  stud\  of  Kurdish  grammar  in  the 
cum*  of  a  person  with  ciimiiial  tendencies  would  irivc  him  less  time  to 
dwell  Upon  his  I'Vil  thoughts.1  Ill  the  absence,  therefore,  of  adeipiate 
kliowleduc  of  the  exact  and  \aricd  relations  hetweeu  education  and 
ciime,  we  can  do  no  better  than  conclude  with  the  words  of  Wines, 
when  In-  sa\s,'  "sc\euty  years'  experience  of  men,  seventy  years' 
woik  anions  men,  ha\e  impit'SM'il  one  idea  upon  my  mind:  it  is  that 
Hot  Inn*;  can  he  done  with  men  except  through  the  will,  ami  the  will 
can  he  i cached  oiil\  through  the  intelligence  and  the  heart." 

SUMMARY     OF     STATISTICS    ON    KDUCATION    ANI3  CRIMK    IN   THE 
IJNITK1)  STATKS.  GATH1KKD   HY   THK  BUKKAU 

The  whole  u mill m-i  of  iinu.itcs  nii'i\ril  by  the  prisons  and  peniten- 
tial ies  1 1  - }  m  *  1 1 1 1 1  ll  to  the  Unicm  im  tin-  \e;u  lMM  was  'JT.ln.',.  The 
a\er:ii:e  ai:e  was  I'll     \eais. 

Kin  i  Alh»N.  -Tin-  education  «>!  the  iiim.ites  was  .is  toilows:  \:\  per 
cent  nt  "those  rcpoi  Im^collld  licit  hei  le.idllol  write;  I  pel  cent  claimed 
to  h.l\c  lieell  III  college:  I  pel  cell!  in  lll^li  schoul  m  .icai|cm\  ;  IS  per 
ecu!   Mi  L'l.immai    ^raile  ol  |Mililic  Nilinnl :   "JO  pel   i  cut  in   pi  i\  ate  elcmeii 

t.ll\    sc||titi|.       II!     those    disciplined,      •percent    WcM'Uliahle     to     UMil  ii|' 
W  I  111". 

Those  m«.tiiiif  mils  icpoitiu^  .li"-  piohaMx  anions  I  he  hesj,  ;m<l  j(  is 
also  piohalile  th.it    their  pel  cent  of  education    is  higher  than    iiistitu- 

si  •■  it'in.iiks  in    I  ii.  ||  4ii .-.  p    1«  ""       A  !-•«  -•■■    |i.  '.MI 
■  l'lit-  M.iti-  ••!    1*1-. .li-.  .  t«    .   e.  flu    I   miI.'j-iI   \\  ■■rlil.   tvsn.  p.  L"-,,J. 


AhV  liiMIL     MAN. 

Itioi  sent  in  return*:  *olbat  wet*  it  pomubl*  (o  obtain 
fltkn  priwwfl  the  pem-'litURtv  of  illiteracy  and  waut  of 
^  would  be  -hiijh'W  bat  j*n  iitt-r. 

■to  the  ralbrion  of  inmate*.  iS  par  cant  wereCutbolie*, 

I  ;W  pvrcenl  I'mli-Manl.-*,  ntui  10  permit  of  no  religion, 
rty  two  per  <i'Ut  wan  uUrVea  iiTHib  BtalB  ami   I I  |*-r 

I  nfii[|)cr  SUti*.     lliinrnnllniiH  tliu  well  kimvrii  mi  era 

Irrinuiiiil-;   11  |»r  rnil  a  ere  niUiim  nf  In'liiinl,  '.'■   |»>r 

I  jier  «••' ut  <>f  Canada,  I  |»-r  eeol  •if  Rnchiud  nod 

la  of  SenUand,  ».  I  "f  Frame,  l  per  can)  of  Italy,  and 

I'  '< hi ||[ n.-. 

opckhsk. — Tben>  were  II  pa  "-ut  -if  Mm  oflinnw 
t  |mt  cent  mrainM  pmperty,  47  per  cent  atfuinnt  |iul> 
|]M  r  relit  agajtiwt  eiiviTtintciiL 

— Ilii!   iiiimlH-r  i.f  tho«e  defective  in  inlellifretnc  » 
!<•')    inn    -lumnl    fail  intelligence;  -1*  per  emit  were 
Trit  WftfUrnl  in  inU'II impure. 

|,ll  i.  -Twfiity  iii-tiliiliuii-.  reported  llM  tcai  hrr*<leav 
ln-il :  uml  i', 71£!  piigiilK.  Tli*-  averatre  dully  wilon  of 
••I.. .lit- mi' I  twenty  minute*.  Hcadim:  «a»  tauithiin 
IriiiriLT  in  1(1.  •i"'111 "-"  In  '  '■  trnimtnar  in  1 1.  i:ni;*raphy 
,  tlio  Ititde  In  2,  and  I  it»-i-.»r  ur»-.  algebra,  ethie*.  and 
I.     The  result*    here    given  d<«  not   mrbidc  Huiwlay 

(  teaching. 

I'lll  •  |.li.|«.Hl.l      i.|      i   ■!,  n.  ■    ).  -lily.  I\  .  Illploypil   brflKT 

,iihi«.  wok  3K  \*t  unit;  '-.'  \»-r  ri>nt  hud    horned  mmn 

mi"  lining  trade  U'li'ii1  entering  tin*  priaoua. 

■Si\(v  two   per  cent    WW   re|iorted    living  with   their 

jennt  of  age;  tB*  |ter  eeut  of  parent*  vara  poor,  I"  |*T 

laml  r.  |ttT  cent  well  to  do.    Slity-llirae  par  e«ri  re 

I  'Mi  per  rent  in  the  country. 
ItlMIHAl. — I  'oiundcred  incorrigible.  Hi  |>er  cent;   inwti- 

I  Hi.     t  ..h-i.l.  i-.i  an  returning  to  nunc  X\  per  rent) 
.-8.     (Vm*idcredaj*owhigerinielortretitn*tanriaa, 

■tut  ion  «  reporting,  -I.     t'omodcred  u»  *>*  inn  crime  to 
lin-".  33  (M-r  cent;  laaUtuttwM  n-]>oriitig.  T2. 
jiiwtvu  . — Highly  two  per  oral  were  reported  aa  har- 

II  pet  rent  fair  health,  anil  I!  jier  rent  tnwl  health. 
I'ttmiXAi- — Sixty  eight   |«er  nent  aaowed  puid  eon- 

.   iti'l  7  par  ct-nt  bad  i-tiinlui't. 
|vKiw  mf  i-BiipsAU— Fifli-en  of  the  .'M  [ 

imwl  tni-lHiiiib>  •nminalt  to  l*tltow<e 
km  |«i  — .i..     Si\to«'ii  of  ttte  50  reporting  o 
IrriminiiU  to  be  tbo-t>ucnin*t  property. 

o  varied  that  further  claauBcabou  could  not  ba  oar* 
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PRKWING   PRACTICAL  RKFORMS  RKCOMMKXUKD.— Education  Hpeci- 

ally  recommended  by  7  institutions;  strict  discipline  recommended  by 
7  institutions;  kind  treatment  recommended  by  5  institutions;  religious 
influences  recommended  by  5  institutions;  teaching  of  trades  recom- 
mended by  I  iiiBtitiitioiis;  occupntion  recommended  by  4  institutions; 
l>etter  classification  recommcuded  by  4  institutions;  assistance  to  dis- 
charged prisoners  recommended  by  -  institutions.  The  other  recom- 
mendations were  not  sufficiently  similar  to  classify  further. 


CHAl'TKI!    II. 


CRIMINOLOGY. 


i  a  brutti-h  ni  wnioloyy,  ami  treat*  of  thOM  mtimi*, 
ivllug*  whirl)  are  r»|«Hi;illy  duiigORMu  eiti»  ■ 
■  ■i-'U,  I 'nil  mm)'«  that  i-rimv  in  it  -cu-ililr  iiicjuwiir  i>f 
IliiHIi.  »lrfii|*th.  utifl  imw<iMTi()  oi'  n  given  McMj  nt  a 
Jt  ii- <'\i-i.h.c.  The  MHiiil  ..rjjaniwn  «ufler*  fron  ill* 
J  m.livi.l.i.il.  Tim-  there  i*  n  [Ml  In  .logical  sociology, 
Iitit-  iitoiMd  stitii«o|  wH'icty  ujhI  tneanotnalie*op|M.-*-tl 
l)iti«4  tlu-ir  cue  sinuate*  anil  Ihv  ili-ni  iiiimi  ol  orw  frum 


'iniiiil   alitumimlngy,   i-   • 


of    thi'  nm»t    i*«n-ni 


"Kiol  Iiiii-rii.iiiuiiLiI  rim;ii'»'."  vrjut  lieh.1  .tt 
ImaSTVMtmrt  at  Pari*.  AtBrattheactootfoi  »tn>l\ 
*  looLiit  M)i|>it  with  ptu.ijili'Hui.  Al  pn-wril  ItiUtWMt 
>  irrvslly  inrrra»iriL'.  Like  every  new  whii..-,  H  t»  to 
.  Th*  lulum*  urvihr  innovator*.  The  cnminol 
Ipto  two  |i;irtir*:  oni'  emiihantxo  Hie  jiuitholitfriraJ 
■r  I  lie  oilivr.  ill.-  |ti>yi'liol»(n< ul  nmt  "oct.  .logical.  TW 
itl  into  *«uli»i«,  who  wonhi  ftreonnt  lor .  urytlime 

(if  Wtl H-    •'iinilitiolin.    mill     flow    who    lllkf    III  tit 

MK'lllI    (■ll*M.ll1irfNI. 

I>ni|»-r  may  In-  ili*iiliil  into  gto.iet-.il.  »|wriiil,  mol  nraHt- 

liintniiloey  cttruilftta  in  a  «utnm»ry  «'»!  wyoUwifa  of  all 

K(«-rwI   criminology   roncrrn*  Ihc  iiiv>-*tigiition  nf 

.  ).li > -i.  -ally.  |.->i-lin ally,  and  historically  eon 

i  tin    moMt   |irt»R)i*ih|;  ilelil   fur  the  advancement  nf 

■    winiiT.     The    onwlirul    ffidr,  which    iticliuti*  all 

■.tirnii.iii*  for  the  pn-vnil urn  or  re  |>n-*<  ion  of  i-rittw,  is 

Ir  to  tlic  oulilii-. 

k  of  criminal  .-iiitliro|«>lngy  if  criminology  ami  ita  re- 
irtlffl  might  In-  indicated  an  htllowa: 
fltMiir  eonaldem  tli"  amdogie»  of  crime  in  ihe'T(**e* 
l.il  kingdom*.    The  nutitamy  or  criminology  ii 
Itlw  craniology.  rt-rel.ri.lncy,  histology,  anthi 

-  of  thr  criminal.     In  criminal  f*yrWojry  one  Wool 
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study  the  entire  psychical  life:  Intelligence,  sentiments,  sensibility, 
ethics,  a'sthetics,  and  religion,  Criminal  xw*W*»#///  comprehends  the 
association  of  criminals;  their  relation  to  tin1  state;  economically, and 
in  connection  with  ]H)verty  anil  misery.  Criiniii.il  jurixprmh  hit  takes 
into  consideration  all  criminal  laws  and  their  underlying  principles. 
I'inoloijy  Heats  of  the  principles. decrees,  and  methods  of  punishment. 
Statist int  1  criminology  has  lor  its  object  the  arrangement,  classifica- 
tion, ami  summary  of  all  criminal  data,  and  their  interpretation. 
Criminal  hypunlnqy  concerns  those  hypnotic  and  partially  hypnotic 
conditions  in  which  crime  is  committed,  especially  in  tin'  case  of  hvs 
terical  individuals.  Criminal  rphh  minttuji/  considers  those  conditions 
where,  through  imitation  or  l»\  a  sort  of  contagion.  crime  suddenly 
develops.  Criminal  ttnitnl<Hft/  treats  of  pathological  sexuality,  onan- 
ism, pederasty,  sodomy,  masochism  and  sadism,  ami  saphism.  Crimi- 
nal prophiUuvy considers  the  methods  of  prevention  through  alterations 
of  social  condition,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  ami  religious  educa- 
tion; by  means  of  prisons,  transmutation,  and  deportation.  The  phi- 
hmnphy  of  criminology  takes  up  the  more  disputed  fpicstions  and 
theories,  as  atavism,  infantilism  natural  depravity  id'  children),  dc^cn 
eracy,  the  interpretation  of  psychical  ;md  physical  characteristics, 
and  crimiut)  psvehiatrical  ea^es.  \W  mav  add  that  the  whole  studv 
of  pathological  humanity  may  do  for  humanity  what  pathology  has 
done  for  medicine. 

The  study  of  criminology,  like  the  Mudy  of  medicine,  should  Ih*  car- 
ried on  by  scieutitic  methods.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  conditions,  occa- 
sions, ami  causes  of  crime  must  he  investigated  first,  if  the  treatment 
is  to  lie  a  rational  one.  ''Sound  pathology,  sound  medicine,"  is  as  true 
as  it  is  familiar. 

A  practical  advantage  in  the  study  of  criminals  i>,  that  they  being; 
in  prisnti,  questions  ran  he  asked  and  investigations  permitted  that 
would  he  very  difficult  out  side  of  prison.  The  exact  conditions,  such  us 
iliet.  re^ularit\  in  manner  of  living,  etc.  hciii»  known  make  it  more 
taxoralile  for  scientific  impiny.     Ami  since  thccrimiiiul  is  Ijviu^ou  the 

IfolllltV  of  the  Stale,  tlli'le  l^  li«i  \  .ihil   icisoh   \\\\\  he  cm  Hot  he  111  ill/ed 

tpro\  tded  always  that  it  k  hi  ,i  hnm.inc    wa\    :   for  flu*  very  oh|ccl    id' 
such  an  investigation   i-  itll im.il«-l\    !•»   heiictit    tin-  Stale  by  lesscniiiu 
crime.     The  method  is.  by  ,i  th«»i mi-h  dia^uoM*..  to  h.ircout  the  under 
lytttj;  .ind  constant  causes  nt  ci  line,  .md  thu^  lie  rii.iHcd  toapply  direct 
iiumii**  towards  its  prexeiitiou  ami  repression.      The  stud\  of  the  crtiii 
iii.il  can  also  he  the  stud\  of  a  inuuial  man;  for  imM  criminals  ;nc  .so 
by  iN'casioii  in-  accident  anil  dihVi    m   no  essential  respect   from  ot  Iter 
men.     Thus  an  individual,  hrcomiui;  excited   in  discussion,  m-  under 
the  iutlueiiee  of  liipior.  or  on  ao  .-mif  nt  an  insult,  may.  on  the  spur  of 
the  ummeiit.  strike  the  nltciitli'i  u  it  h  the  ncaiest  object   iii  hjs  reach; 
if  it  is  a  hammer,  he  becomes  <t  cnminal;  if  it    is  a  hook,  he  is  not  a 
criminal. 


AllNORM.tL    HAN. 

!■■'  Hie  IsdMdml  la  rai tal  by  natoa,  H  la  tfi'inraJiy 

It  hi*  i  libeller  til al  mill*  thill  i-  ulifurniial ;  Ml  that  nn-Himl* 
i'>-(nl  in  mi'iii:il  iila.jriiii)  will  be  ■milk-able  xiii-ofIi- 
JiPf  wtwi,  any  •'t|H-nni(*nt  that  (ail*  in  |irwMi  tamy  aavv 
Initn  making  a  similar  ulaliik*.  Tint*  tin-  |>rb-m  .«■ 
1  iiImimtvimu-u  lutHmtoryfurrx|ierimoatoou  htimniiity 
luni.iriilY  itwU*     The  jire*-li)i:  mill  i if  the  prmrat  m  it 

Ition  ili.ii  will  ))r«>|iarr  tin-  itvrnip-  younn  pi 

a  ny«b*m  mil  not  !»■  liniiul  by  itr^mnriitft  i»r  llworu-*, 

■ruin  rt|it'tlmriil*.     A ny  prison  mi'Lliml   Hut   mitflit   be 

1  fur  thr  mural.  Iut«ltrt  tnal.  sunt  imlimtrial  training  of 
1  wnuhl  a  hirtttici  be  ■pplltwilbb)  l<i  mhh-Iv  at  large. 

rii.M  ikmi.  t  ttiMlXoUHJY. 

Iliiiitit  i.f  the  irimiiial  in  priMin  im  a  incm-mf  ivlona* 
>  U'ttM-  tli, in  nil i-  l.ii.tiv  tin-  nli  i-  Hi'  Miuif  •!(  ihoar 
Itry  wlin  liavi'  had  murk  ex|>eriru«-f-  with  trim  main. 
lr»t  unil  futvitt-wt  Mr.  /.  K.  Hi»«ckw«y,  MijMM-iiitetKleiit 
I'lbruiitWiy.  who  in  jn-tly  m-octiiciil  fti  Kurope.M  Well 
i>  iikmI   Kuccpufiil  in  thr  actual  rofiiriuatlon  of  tin- 


e  iM-ntt'inc  l»  tin-  |HV<rf  iirrriniitiitl  reform.     Iti  trm- 

--■-■■I  [.riiamtT*  iii  i n*t"il>.  without  itnj   niaiimiim 

if  acntcnre.     Thru  u|i|i|iiil.  it    im  lllilia  HMnllllWHl 

kt:U-kiii|C  "yti'Ui,  whit'h  an-  ii>M>|>aiabii-.     Tin'  imlrtrr 

■   ■iilw-tifuti'*  in  tin-    mini!  of  tin"   primmer  «'»1   '■■  "•*• 

|ii.Ii  i-  more  iitt|M<rt3tiit — thf  »li-.i  "I'  inrr«-ti"ii  im-tvutl 

-i].--  mil  aU>lb>h  |wim)  trc-atim-nt;  pfbno  dfc*fj 

|il.'ii-iliiii.     It  give*  it  ([rent  iKlviitiliitf  in  Irralilij:  mi* 

>  man  might  l»  held  fur  lilt'  for  li-iiig  u  drunkard 

.hi  I  In-  •hity  of  ib'ti-rmiumg  il»'  ttiitf  of  t  In*  jtriMtiitTV 

n|-in    ill.    >\  ,im It'll,  t.  In.  -vW. .11  lit    ktHi*   IiIm  jiriMimr*  In- 

»•  in  itit-  i-'-t   man   i.i  iliii'iiiiiH.' wtnti  it  t»  **U:  bi 

iiniln-.'lil   «\«ii*ni  ilii'rr   i*  an    linn  ilnhhi  wiligaj 

jc[-- 1  ami  tiniviri,  ImiI  with  Hit*  i  mirier  tin  nut*-  -amlrore 

.•-  tut  on  v  nut- 1  hi'  Harden  that  he  i»  til  Id  k"  "Ol,  aod 

ookniiKMa;   litit    ho    eventually    mil  tie*  thai    be  haw 

Al  tin-,  print   reformat  ii«i  bogliin,  and  lht>  next  «taf) 

effort  l<>  gel  oul  in  the  »i)  thr  warden  murk-  out  tot 

■liit  the  r.lt  I*.-  i.f  t  hi-  primmer  nt  tlie  l<r*t  tine,  wkw 

ltr-a>l tly  for  inontlik,  niKt  honently  mrneil  hi*  |>r»tnntiaa 

nl  Mmaraffrtt     Aftrr  hi-  rrlnuw  he  w  Mrrouat«Hl 

of  l.-iral   liability.     TbU   U  of  prat   la-ti.-ftl  to  -  W 

»~.nnl   hiiIi-|M'[i»j!.|.'   In  aiJiilcitlal  <rimmal<     The 

l-orr  La  mirwarj  b)  Ml  fflwrtivr  rWnrnMlory  a>  RtrlW, 

^iMnci^l    ami   aJonwt    lb«-  only  true  itxttive  that  inBa 
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met1*  u  iiiiin  to  liehave  pn>|>erly.  to  cultivate,  and  to  prepare  himself 
fiir  free  lift1. 

On  his  leaving,  a  jMisitiou  is  found  for  the  prisoner.  The  employer 
knows  all  atnmt  liim.  The  prisoner  must  correspond  witli  tin*  warden 
each  month,  certificates  lieinj;  sent  by  Ins  employer.  At  tin*  end  of 
six  mouths,  if  he  is  all  rijjht.  In*  ^m's  "scot  free."  If  In*  breaks  his 
parnlr  ln>  is  brought  in  a^ain.  Tin*  released  all  obtain  i>ositions. 
Scientific  reformation  is  based  on  pliysiral  culture  and  labor  in  si  way 
that  approaches  as  near  as  possible  the  natural  relation  of  labor  out- 
side of  prisons.  Tin'  prisoner  has  what  he  earns  anil  pays  for  what  ho 
nets,  supplemented  by  a  complete  course  of  scholastic  education.  At 
least  f»0  percent  of  men  lietwccu  |.">  and  .'SO  are  reformed. 

Rev.  Frederick  II.  \Y i nes  says  that  this  system  of  conditional  liber- 
ation introduces  new  life  into  the  prison:  it  causes  otliccrs  to  make 
individual  study  of  prisoners;  it  enables  the  prisoner  to  sup[Hirt  his 
family,  it  gives  him  every  chance  to  do  better:  it  is  the  most  thorough 
test  of  prison  discipline.  A  man  is  not  sent  into  the  world  without 
auv  test.  Industry,  study,  ami  unod  conduct  are  the  sole  conditions  of 
release.  The  determinate  seiitetice  uives  freedom  to  dangerous  men, 
ami  often  causes  unjust  penalties.  The  indeterminate  sentence  is  the 
only  rational  tine.  The  ditliculty  in  its  application  is  no  greater  than 
ill  the  case  of  rcleaMlitf  the  insane. 

Antither  practical  question  in  criminology  is  the  financial  one.  Ac- 
cording  to  F.  II.  Wines,  censor  for  criminal  statistics  in  IKSO,  there 
were  nearly  liO,tKMI  ]>risouers  in  the  1'uitcd  States,  and  11,(M>0  inmates 
of  juvenile  reformatories.  It  is  estimated  by  the  same  authority  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  prisoners  is  Jiftceii  millions  yearly,  but  that 
this  is  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  defending  property  and  life;  another 
fifteen  million  must  be  added  lor  keeping  up  the,  police  department. 
Then  there  is  the  ponderous  and  expensive  system  of  courts,  the  cost 
of  which,  with  otliccrs,  employes,  detectives,  etc.,  is  enormous  for 
criminal  matters  alone.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  the  property  stolen 
cm  not  be  reekonnl.  The  reports  of  the  state  prisons  show  one-third 
more  eon vict ions  for  high  crime,  in  pro|»ortiou  to  the  (Hipulation,  than 
then"  were  twenty  years  ago. 

•  ft  r* 

We  may  add  lo  this  the  immi.iI  etlcei  on  the  community,  through  the 
familiarizing  and  coiiMMpieiil  haidciiiugof  (he  public  conscience  by  the 
|N*ru<al  of  criminal  detaiN.  I  In  t  there  i-  a  nervous ctlcct.  \i  hich  is  not 
insignificant.  The  uuiulier  of  persons  in  c\ery  community  that  are, 
for  instance,  continually  in  fear  of  bin glaries  i>  itoi  inconsiderable, 
tieiieral  nervousness  (especially  in  women  u  lack  of  sleep,  easy  awaken 
in-,  seeing  if  all  xwudows  are  fastened,  placing  chairs  and  the  like 
against  the  doors,  etc..  uic  not  uu«-omuioii  phenomena.  Why  should 
the  public,  who  pay  for  tin-  treat  men!  of  criminals  when  confined,  and 
still  more  whifii  they  are  not  coiitincd.  continue  to  graduate  these  cx- 
couvicts  almost  daily  into  the  rank'*  of  citizens?     Why  jHTinit  all  this, 

^M'rO  A   M ;) 
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mi-'  •  very  IntelUtfcul  prinoe  warden,  and  any  Judge 

ntion  i"  criniwU  mutter*  feels  lx*r«rt>lii»ini  morally 

»  priftonora,  who  are  !<*(,'. illy   relei»»ed.  will  n"  »<"• 

Irnunitv  (poaalMy  taking  life)  and  be  returned  to  com 

T'irrln  utmiii.  Haying,  ill  the  word*  i.f  Remark,  n*  Ibey 

1  "i*  JiVa,"  IkiI  "aa  rrraiff     Tb«  coiivto  Jsa  pern- 

uviol  is  ;i  iming  paniMle.     Tin*  hw -ntion  •>(  hi*  crime 

I  depends  Spun   the  tpiulity  of  I  he   rimd   and   gvnrral 

ieij(h1  Hiring  prtwtu.     Tin!  Mule  release*,  f  !»■  ron\ »  l.  be 

Ite,  t)i''  stair  pay*  dHettivtw  to  enteb  bitu.  bf  hire*  hin 

I    |>:iv-  !■>'    i-OKtjt,  nll<]     If  eouvteled    I  be.   Matt"  |MV* 

Ii-nt-  .if  the  prisoner,  wt»  ilo  not  overlook  the  fnet  that 
It  i  tlu-  hitter  being  more  difficult  to  obtain),  with  bath 
Iu-.n;il,l*  comfort*,  are  a  great  aid  toward*  the  refer- 
I.  Yet  they  nbxtil.l  not  bo  |Minh«d  no  fnr  n»  to 
J  a  denfrnhle,  ><r  at  lru*l  n  very  roovenie  ul. place  to  live 
ftnt  an  intelligent  anil  rxiKmi'iiifd  warden,  with  n  wrll- 
i lean,  and  comfortable  prison  and  a  liberal  di«-l,  will 
r  to  reform  hi*  pi  tooner*  tbnn  if  thnae  ihJUK*  were  lark 
|ni*  (but  with  extra*,  if  you  plennc,  huurtcaand  i|>ocial 
■.in.  by  their  judicious  employment  a*  mean*  of 
I  conduct,  jiirttify  their  •  vi-t«  -in**'  wit  bin  prison  walla. 

,  I'ltlWo.l    i'is.  hi  ie»*:_ 

I  truism  <>f  priiHiti  discipline  that  the  couditinu*  nuidc 

1  tboH  outaidr  a*  pear  an  poaaihli*,  no  tliat  on  the-  pri* 

change  may  Dot   be  mi  andden  an  to  precipil* 

■ilishly  t>c*-4tm- an  evil  doer  gradnully, and  if  beta. 

•  haDge  riui>t  \—  dm  gradual.     Tbe  imjmrtaiier  «. 

r  individual  method  in  priaou  dun  ipttne  iaevidrnl  k 

1  that  tiiii'  jit  charge  of  a  [ueual  or  refiirouttoiy  in-tim 

k  at  I'M'l  tin'  important  details  a*  to  tbe  character  and 

m\  i.ln.il  under  In-  charge.    The  practical  value  (not  to 

Inline  value)  I*  obvious.     This  applie*  ax  well  to  all  the 

io  are  much  more  in  contact  with  the.  meu.     We  any 

1,  if  the  men  are  to  have  i  nielli  cent  and  proper  tmt 

k  matter  of  fart,  in  alniiwt  all  onr  in»itt ninm-.  if  not  nil. 

rfa  detail-  i*  tbe  rule  ami  hi  g  those  in  charge,  and  U>b> 

1  tn  In-  tl»*  mn-l  iulriiM-  among  I  hone  who  are  in  cloamt 

i*  Inmate*,  the  very  onen  whom  aoeh  kaowlea)f;e  nujcht 


is  iu  other  iii-uhui'mik,  U  tin-  want  of  Ibomuubly 
i»  true  of  u  prtaon  aa  of  n  univernit y  I  bat  imibliuya 
| bat  ateu.    The  pnblk,  however,  ara  unwlllluc  hafM 
Kveu  the  wMxIeuabip  of  n  prinun  i*  nol  regarded  *l 
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:i  very  high  iMt]iti<-;il  office,  imr  are.  intellectual  qualifications  a  conspic- 
iiuiis  requisition.  The  lobular  duties  of  a  warden  (not  to  mention  his 
|H»litiral  oucsi  leave  him  little  time  ami  less  energy  to  make  ait  indi- 
vidual study  of  his  prisoners,  ami  too  many  of  the  iimleroOierrs  are 
incapable  from  lark  of  education  or  intelligence,  or  both.  Many  of  the 
eriiniiials  are  more  intelligent  than  those  over  them.  The  psychological 
etVeet  is  apparent.  <ii\eii  ten  of  tin*  most  disorderly  men  in  a-  prison, 
and  one  of  the  lowest  paid  officers  cis  is  too  often  theeaseito  take, 
charge  of  them,  the  resnlt  is  likewise  evident. 

Having  considered  tin*  point  of  view  from  within  tin*  prison,  we  may 
briefly  take  up  the  point  of  view  of  tin*  eiti/en  outside,  who  is  of  mueh 
umre  \alue  than  tin*  eriminal.  The  value  of  the  erimiual  is  very  small 
in  eoitiparisoti.  Imt  it  is  iiitinitesimally  so  when  the  whole  eommimity 
are  eoiisid«ared.  In  a  sense  the  eriminal  is  important,  simply  because 
the  eummuiiity  make  him  so.  Just  as  a  tlaw  in  one  little  part  of  a 
meehanism  ean  throw  the  whole  into  disorder,  so  the  eriminal  is  inipor 
taut,  siuee  by  his  crime  he  ean  throw  the  whole  community  into  excite 
meiit.  Why.  then,  shouhl  he  have  >o  comfortable  quarters  and  many 
privileges  at  t he  expense  of  the  community  .'  Simply  because  it  is  more 
economical  for  the  community  not  to  mention  higher  moral  ami  relig- 
ious leaHims  to  treat  him  well  than  otherwise.  Historv  records  the 
lesults  of  the  \eugeauce  theory,  am!  shows  at  least  its  usclessiiess. 

l-TXIi\MKNT.\I.    I'KIN*  "II'I.KS   nl-'   (KMIINnLum. 

The  relation  of  criminality  to  the  other  tonus  of  pathological  ami 
abnormal  humanity  is  one  of  degree.  If  we  represent  the  highest  de- 
gree, as  crime,  by  A\  A ',  say.  would  stand  for  insane  criminality,  and 
A1  for  alcoholism,  perhaps,  A:  for  pauperism,  A*  for  those  weak  forms 
of  humanity  that  charity  treats  more  especially,  and  A  for  the  idea  of 
wrong  in  general,  particularly  in  its  lightest  forms.  Thus,  crime  is  the 
most  exaggerated  form  id' wrong:  hut  these  forms  are  all  one  in  essence. 
A  drop  of  water  is  ;is  much  water  as  i>  an  ocean. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  these  ditVereiit  forms  of 
wrong.  This  will  become  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  arc  dovetailed 
one  into  the  other.  Thus,  when  itons  questioning  criminals,  one  often 
feels  that  not  only  are  their  munis  weak  ami  wavering,  but  that  they 
lmrder  close  on  insanity.  The  >ame  feeling  arises  after  an  examination 
id*  con  tinned  paupers.  Here  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  main  causes;  the 
individual,  on  account  of  his  intemperate  habits,  finds  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining employment,  and  t  hi-  furred  idleness  gradually ,  fiom  repetition, 
develops  into  ;i  continued  habit.  I'aupci  i.stu  may  be.  in  viinr  eases, 
hereditary,  but  it  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the  children  of  paupers 
eau  acquire  all  such  habits  t'n«m  their  patents,  ami  so  it  can  be  carried 
from  one  generation  toauothei.  w  ithoiit  resorting  to  heredity  as  a  cause, 
which  is  too  often  a  name  to  cover  up  our  ignorance  of  all  the  early 
conditions.    The  extent  to  which  alcoholism  jN  involved  in  all  forms  of 


U;v.|(M,\i.   MAN. 

llmlt.^y  i-  «ill  known;  it  in  ofti-n  tadim-lly  a*  wells* 

nT  leading  lln1  ynnng   into  crime;   Hit-  ititi'Ri|wraie 

li  ;i  \»*t  iti  his  imn  li.mir;  tlir  children  remain  out 

I  i.-.n  ;   tin.  li  ibil   IimU  In  muiiiDK  away  for  a  longer 

Iti'H  i  .  .  i.  ;.!i<  I.  in  .  .-Hi] it  L'.i I  in  ■  i.jI.  a  la 

live;  and  limn  ninny  become  vonttraicd  criminal*  or 
The  vir.i:  evil  uImiii!  alcoholism  is  that  it  lou  often 
IhkI.  «  hi i  are  of  Miirli  more,  v.ihn*  tliun  the  iilculmlic 
1-m  itself  fell  indirectly  iiutl  directly  in  our  bo»|HtaU, 
l>t|')i-">  »*yluuia,aud  charitable,  institution*  in  general. 
Itrudc  of  Un  proatttnta  may  be, alcohol  in  her  g 


I'll,   ■  "ini-   of    Mm-   I'  —  or    degree*   of    abnormal    ami 
1  unity  may  lie.  coii*idcrcd   miib-r  the  head  of  rliari  to- 
ll ■    represented   by  thi!  ilifiTwrcul  kinds  of  lienevidetit 
m  :i- 1 1 H rn -  for  tin'  iii -urn.  ami  feeble  winded,  fiw  the 
I-,  biiuiiw  for  tin*  deaf,  dumb,  mid  bliml,  for  Ihe  atred 
;  nml  itmljtqliuiiH  lor  defectives  of  whatever  nature. 
ever.  Unit  tin'  'I  f  in  charitologiial  may  nut  ouly  he 
-  pathological  or  abnormal,  but  aim  to  that  wliirh  is 
iii.il.     Than  it  can  refer  to  institutions  of  ignite  a 
ut  yi-t  none  tbo  lew*  charitable  in  nature.     We  refer, 
lintioiiu)  iiiKliliilHiiiH,  lli>'  majority  of  which  are  a  liift 
i'H|Kiially  to  those  who  attend,  them.     It  is  nhviotia 
student  ix.  in  tame  measure,  a  charity  student  from 
■t  that  tin-  tuition  minify  in  most  ram*  jiay.t  a  very 

bin' ran  )>•' drawn  between  ju'tial  tuid  rensmistorT 
<  Iwecu  ii'loniiatory  and  educational  intli  tut  tons;  If 
on  of  degree.  Hut,  in  "aying  'hi*,  it  ■*  Dot  meant 
ib '(.ti-o  i>  of  little  .  on  sequence.  On  the  contrary,  it 
i  distinfmisll  between  penal,  reformatory,  and  eda- 
\  .  i  i  reasons,  an  in  Hie  classill  ration  of  prisoners,  not 
n  initial;..      In  a  sense,  all  ■  'duration  should  !»■  reform 


ill.  wliiri' tan  a  subject  rail!  ll  mm-*  wilboat 
■  lire  nuirr  m  less  arbitrary,  if  n  are  seeking 
-  lugctfai-r,  ami  tin-  iii.ii.'  «c  look  into  Ihe  world 
ibfl  an  itrmtuie  mrrluiniim  of  afweJafr  irlitlirilp. 
who  an  abnormal  nr  defective  in  any  way  are 
-  than  unlike  normal  imlit  nlualn:  and  hence,  in  the 
If  an\  -n it'll-  individual  imii  rurostuic  mechanism),  die- 
>-<i<  I..:  ...nti-iia-U'i'.  Thus  tin-  difficulties  of  distin- 
ii  health  ami  disease,  sanity  and  insanity,  vegetable 
limihar.  >\  liat.vi-r  nay  lw  *.,*!  from  tin-  educational 
l*ut  abnormal  ca**-s  t-  generally  tnw.  with  few  tuodHr* 
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cations,  of  the   normal.     relocation  iiiul   pedagogy  are  thus  to  bo  in- 
cluded to  some  extent  in  a  comprehensive  churitologicul  system. 

I»ut  although  the  distinct  separation  of  one  wrong  from  another  is 
not  easy,  yet  the  decision  as  to  the  highest  form  of  wrong  may  not  be 
sodilliciilt.  This  form  consists,  without  doubt,  in  the  act  of  depriving 
another  of  his  existence;  no  act.  could  be  more  radical;  the  least 
that  could  be  said  of  anyone  is  that  he  <h»cs  not  exist.  The  desire  for 
existence  is  the  deepest  instinct  in  nature;  not  only  in  the  lower  forms 
of  nature,  but  anthropologically  considered,  this  feeling  manifests  itself 
in  the  highest  aspirations  of  races.  In  mythology,  religion,  and  the- 
ology tin*  great  fact  is  existence  hereafter,  and  in  philosophy  it  has 
gone  so  far  as  preexist  ciicc  of  the  soul.  Perhaps  the  deepest  experi- 
ence we  have  of  nonexistence  is  in  the  loss  of  an  intimate  friend,  when 
we  say  so  truly  that  part  of  our  existence  has  gone  from  us.  It  in 
death  which  makes  existence  tragic. 

Now,  the  degrees  of  wrong  may  be  expressed  in  a  general  way  in  terms 
of  existence;  that  is,  in  depriving  another  of  any  of  his  rights  we  are 
taking  from  him  some  of  his  cxiMctice.  for  existence  is  qualitative  as 
well  as  temporal;  that  is.  it  includes  everything  that  gives  to  life 
content. 

Thus,  in  this  sense,  a  man  of  forty  may  have  had  more  existence 
than  auot Iter  at  eighty  when1  the  former's  life  has  been  broader, richer 
in  experience  and  thought,  and  more  valuable  to  others. 

We  may  say  in  general  that  the  existence  of  a  person  is  beneficial 
or  injurious  in  that  degree  in  which  it  is  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
community  or  humanity.  This  statement  is  based  u|n»u  the  truism 
that  the  whole  is  more  than  any  of  it*  parts. 

The  degree*  of  irromj.  therefore%  should  defend  upon  the  degree  of  danger 
or  injury  {moral,  intellectual,  physical,  or  financial)  trhieh  a  thought, 
ft  cling*  idlling,  or  action  hrings  to  the  community. 

This  same  principle  should  In*  applied  to  degrees  of  exaggerated 
wrong  or  crime. 

Hut  it  may  be  said,  should  not  the  degree  of  freedom  or  of  i»ersoiial 
guilt  be  tin*  main  Ikims  tor  tin-  puui>hmeiit  of  the  criminal !  The  force 
of  this  objection  is  e\ideiit;  hi**toi  irallx ,  the.  idea  of  freedom  has  been 
the  basis  of  criminal  law;  it  has  aKo  been  sanctioned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race;  and  although  no  claim  is  made  of  carrying  it  into 
practice  without  >eiious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  strict  justice  (ditli- 
culttcs  inevitable  to  anv  sWeiu..  vet  it  has  not  oulv  lieeii  an  iuval- 
liable  service,  but  a  neccsMfv  to  hiimaiiit\.  This  i>  imt  oulv  true  on 
criminal  line*,  but  thi«*  idea  ha*  been  the  conscious  basis  of  our  highest 
moral  ideas. 

I »n t  at  the  Mime  time  it  muM  be  admitted  that  the  exaggeration  of  the 
idea  of  freedom  ]i;i<*  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  vengeance,  which 
has  left  its  traces  in  blood,  liie.  mai  t\  nloiu.  and  dungeon:  ami  though 
at    present  vengeance  seldom   takes  Mich  extreme  forms,  yet   it  is  far 
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noral  mid  f>ii   hililiral  t-roumls  u  far  u  bnnuut 

I.  veil  cram*  run  find  little  Htipport;  an  eiamjita 

J'llity  it  Hi*-  f.u*t  ilnil  HMtW  "I"  the  1h-.iI  (trtHOD  warden* 

fan  until  -ome  t inic  after  tin* offense,  no  t hill  t here  may 

i In-  part   of  either  Hint  it   in  mi  expression  of  veo- 

i>iid(*r  in  generally  reasoned  with  kindly,  bat  firmly. 

I  nmit   lit*  pmiinhed,  ullier*  i*-  tin1  jyood  dinvipliue  of 

I  not  Ik?  maintained,  which  mean*  that  In-  if  puni»hrd 

|otber*.     Willi    Ti'w   eteeptiun*,  a  revengeful  tone  or 

i*  primmer  (the  mi  me  ix  Inn*  uutaideof  prison)  always 

I  stir* u |i m n i il.tr  fif  tincH in  t lit-  prawns,  wliieli  are.-iflen 

J  liud  trehnvlm   uud  crime,  uud  need  uu  development. 

1 1 •      i  -        .1.  .'i  .,.■ :ii.iri."  Hi'      Vengeance  pro 

i*  drtcrininintii-  view  of  the  world,  the  highest  morality 

i  proof  in  tti.it   some  fatalists  are  rigidly  moral,     A 

ily-i*  will   show   Hut   |H*rHonii  who  ore  loved  and 

•t  whose  wry  nature  la  u>  do  good — that  ia, 

iimld  not   M-r  a  rilli'W  Ih-ihk  anfTer;    that  ia, 

their  nature,  tliry  were  from  hrfuney  of  u  kind  diape- 

Ih*  sturdy   nali-re   who,  liy   lung  struggle,  has 

111  goal;  t>ii!   we  •mii  nut  love  him  alwaj s.     He  i«  out 

du«|M>sitjiiii;  this  in  n.it  ■  nreeaaftj  of  lit*  uafun*.    A* 

Joe*,  " There  ure  very  good  people  with  whom  the  Lord 

it' live." 

IspnntaneJty  of  a  kind  art  that  give-,  it  ita  lieaaty, 
.il.  ul.iriuL.  no  reasoning,  no  weighing  in  the  latl- 
The  grace  of  morality  \*  in  ita  naturalness.  Bat  no 
)  wr  like  n  good  apple  more  and  a  tiitd  apple  leaa  be 
mt-ih  stunt  or  I  wi  I!  And  if  wn  admitted  that  every 
I  willing,  and  ueiing  of  men  wen*  a*  nereasary  aa  the 
«i'  lite  ti.nti -t  mi'ii  Ii-ks  and  liar*,  mnref  True, 
,  modify  .i'ii  eatiuuittim  nf  mwiii*  men,  hat  it  woold  be 
lil  Im'H.i  feeling  towariUuIl  men. 

I  ,)iii'-  personal  eonvkHton*.  may  la*,  i|iiestJons  of  the 
lill  am)  tin*  like  must  lie  art  aside,  not  breamse  Umtj 
Int.  Imt  dimply  tteeauxe  enough  i*  mil  known 
T-onditioD»  i |wy<'bologioal  aud  physiological)  hi 
Id  think.  If  we  were  ..lilic.il  to  withhold  action  fa 
liunl  for  the  reaaiin  that  We  did  not  know  whether  the 
~Lnt  •alliin-iiii:  for'  nil  nut-couct-^lintiH  ah  to  thin  whole 
■tnitmuiity  wonhl  1-e  wholly  unprotected.  If  a  tiger 
-tii.;-.  i  tie  flr»t  imeatiiiu  woald  not  lie  whether  ho 
.  -In. ii lil  impriaiiu  the criminal, jlrsf  at  mil, 
I  ll  lllfBJi 
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But  if  it  1m?  asked,  how  there  run  be  responsibility  without  freedom  f 
the  answer  is  that  there  is  at  least  the  feeling  of  responsibility  in  eases 
where  there  is  little  or  lift  freedom;  that  is,  there  is  sometimes  no  pro- 
portion between  the  feeling  of  responsibility  and  the  amount  of  respon- 
sibility afterwards  shown.  The  main  ditliculty,  however,  is  that  in  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  im|>ossilde  to  know  whet  Iter  this  very 
feeling  of  responsibility  or  of  freedom  is  not  itself  ueeessarily  eaused 
either  psychologically  or  physiologically  or  both.  If  we  admit  that  we 
are  compelled  to  believe  we  are  five  (as  some  indetermiuists  seem  to 
claim),  wedeny  freedom  in  this  very  statement.  A  not  her  obvious  and 
practical  ground  for  our  ignorance  as  to  this  point  is  the  fact  that,  al- 
though for  generations  the  best  and  greatest  minds  have  not  failed  to 
give  it  their  attention,  yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  question  re- 
mains sub  judiir.  If  we  earned  out  practically  tin*  theory  of  freedom, 
we  should  ha  veto  punish  some  of  the  greatest  criminals  the  least,  since, 
from  their  coarse  organization  and  lack  of  moral  sense,  their  responsi- 
bility- would  be  verv  small. 

There  is  no  objection  to  speaking  of  freedom  in  the  sense  that  a  man 
as  an  individual  maybe  free  in  regard  to  his  surroundings  and  can  in- 
fluence those  around  him,  as  is  the  ease  in  strong  characters  which 
can  be  independent  of  their  out  ward  en\  iroiimeiit,  ami  so  act  freely. 
I>ut  to  sa\  that  within  tin*  man  himself,  within  his  character  or  person- 
ality <  body  and  mind',  there  is  freedom  is  going  enti rely  beyond  our 
knowledge,  for  then*  is  little  or  nothing  demonstrated  concerning  the 
workings  or  relations  nf  brain  and  mind. 

Dr.  Paul  Tarns  wcl],c\ presses  a  similar  idea  when  he  says:  k*A  free 
man.  let  us  say  an  artist,  full  id' an  idea,  executes  his  work  without  any 
compulsion;  he  works  of  his  own  free  will.  Mis  actions  are  deter- 
mined by  a  motive  of  his  own,  not  by  foreign  pressure.  Therefore,  we 
call  him  free." 

A  seieiitilic  ethics  must  regard  the  question  uf  freedom  as  an  unset- 
tled problem.  Any  ethics  would  lie  unethical  in  taking  as  one  of  its 
bases  mi  debatable  a  question. 

i  lur  general,  sociological,  ethical  principle  fas  above  stated)  is  that 
the  iilta  of  irmtii/  tit  funds  ;/y#.i/i  th*  Monti,  iiitrlhttmil.  phifsival^  and 
fimtmial  tluntjtr  to'  injury  trhith  n  tlmut/ht.  t'tilim/,  oiUint^  or  acting 
Inimjs  to  humanity. 

Ihit,  accepting  this  principle,  the  important  question  is.  just  what  an* 
these  thoughts,  feelings,  w  tilings,  ami  actions.  it!iil  l»\  w  hat  method  are 
they  to  be  determined  f  The  tirst  part  of  this  question,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  and  limited  know  led^c  at  present  in  tho^e  hues,  can  In*  an- 
swered oiil\  \eiv  imperfectly,  it'  at  all.  As  to  the  method,  that  of  sci- 
ence seems  to  u«  the  only  one  that  can  eveiituallx  he  satisfactory,  liy 
the  application  of  the  scientific  method  i<  meant  that  all  facts,  especially 
psychological  /sociological,  historical,  etc),  physiological,  ami  pat  ho 
logical,  mils*  form  the  basis  oi'  investigation.     Psychological  facts  that 
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laity  licit ■!  mined,  as  iifTeel  injj   limiuiiiily,  t*>iic  Dr  tally  or 

lively  few  in   number.     Physiologically,  more  {acts 

I  as  to  ihcii  effect  on  humanity.     Rut  It  is  pm-mi 

L.i  ..I  [,..:■>!,.;...  ■   r  1  in  1  definite  -.<  ienl  I  c  re  all  ■  ■  ta  bi 

J>  the  difficulty  of  iiivcjulipilin^  |Mj"eho-cthic»l  cBecIa, 

■  1 1 -.  -. ! . .  1 . . - r .  . n  1    psyeholngy  mid  | Htycliu- physics  have  uot 

1  u  sufficient  number  of  scientific  facts. 

I  fir  application  of  chemistry,  clinical  and  cv  peri  mental 

i  i-4-.iiim,  tn  jiliy -.nilicj v.  many  truths  of  ethical  mi 

i    |)    iin    modi    LnoU  n.       Bui   Hun'  \a  mm  b    Inn-  In  U- 

Bm] lie  w  tut  is  said  iihi in i  question*  of  illi-t  nntl  ways  of 

u-it-nlilically  fur  from  sotiafai  lory.     Tim  develop 

■O'  in  medicine  has  been  wit  bout  precedent.     Its  dinwt 

IhtiHiiiDity  is  already  vary  great ;  imt  the  outlook  into 

|l  greater.     It  is  only  iieeessarj  to  mention  the  discovery 

ml  tapcrc  nkmbi germs  (a en maMlia  sfaw ana  ana  of  their 

■iiiiuuily  in  tin-  rase  of  the  Utter  would  \n-  our  of  the 

•  lion*  jit  kuou  ii  to  the  race.     Medicine  run  lie  said  to 

It  tii-  I  tit  me,  especially  in  the  w  ieut  illr  utid  |<i  oph)  lactic 

lexpcriinontal   medicine  t tint   scientific  ethic*  will  look 

linsill  forts. 

I :  tie'  m  dentine  method  oh  the  most  ini]M>rtont  it  in  not 
ludc  others.  The  ft  priori  method  hns  lieru  ol  Ineati 
hilosophy,  ethii-x,  and  theology,  unit  to  science  itaelf  in 
ypotboara  and  theories,  which  are  often  necessary  mi 
tti.  to  be  venlled  afterwards.  The  »  priori  method  U 
fi^l'imri  melhoil  as  the  soils  to  the  tiollasl  of  t  lie  boat: 
|.hy,  the  Is'ttcr,  provided  there  areti  sufficient  number 
hw  there  i«  danger  of  u|<scftiug  the  craft, 
lire  ot  ethies  is.  »s  fur  us  the  facts  will  allow,  to  sag 
cotiilm  I  to  follow  and  ideals  to  bold  that  will  hrioff 
atom  moral,  physiological, aud  nonnol  state,  enabling 
to  Im-  more  in  harmony  with  nature's  laws.  Such  an 
Its!  Kind)'  e*pc«  lallv  the  phenomena  manifested  in  the 
■  if  |i:itli">t'>v'H  al  humanity  olid  draw  it*  nincluauna 
m«  gathered. 
marij   srientists  wbn  hsik  with  suspicion  npon  the 

ihiHMoidiu-ullI gut  oml  method*  into  their  field.     We 

nn  Ni'Ntl.l.;  tliul  is  to  hu>,  Hume  who  believe  th«4 
ir  truth  should  lie  applied  only  to  that  form  of  truth 
■  vtlv  veriiicd  l.\  ii.  t-  .i.  ■e-.-jhle  to  all.  Vet  fhrtn  this 
arrangi  im  ut,  ela**illcatio|i,  formation  of  by|stthe*ea 
phihisopliieal  cmninsions  are  not  necessarily  ille- 
ImI  ti,..-t-  ptiirensea  are  clearly  distinguished  from 
rigidly  -,  p..r.w.il  Iron  tin-  beta.    IVHiaps  the  study 

■  ■I  lien,  will  ronlriliiite  to*  atds  .i  ■ciciitifi.ee' 
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is  criminology,  tin1  subject  matter  of  which  touches  the.  popular  mind 
Very  closely,  owing,  in  21  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of  t lit*  press; 
and  though  this  lias  its  dangers,  yt»t  it  is  tin*  duty  of  t his,  as  of  every 
science,  to  make  its  principles  and  conclusions  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  public,  since  in  thi1  end  sneh  questions  vitally  concern  them. 

Crime  can  be  said,  in  a  eertain  sense,  to  he  nature's  experiment  on 
liumanity.  If  a  nerve  of  a  normal  organism  is  cut,  tin*  orpins  in  which 
irregularities  are  produced  are  those  which  the  nerve  controls.  In  this 
wav  the  otliec  of  a  nervi*  in  the  normal  state  ma v  he  discovered.  The 
criminal  is,  so  to  s|icak,  the  severed  nerve  of  society,  and  the  study  of 
him  is  a  practieal  way  (though  indirect )  of  studying  normal  men.  And 
siuee  the  criminal  is  seven  eighths  like  other  men.  such  a  study  is,  in 
addition,  a  direct  inquiry  into  normal  humanity. 

The  relation  also  of  criminology  to  society  and  to  sociological  ques- 
tions is  alreadv  intimate,  and  inav  in  the  future  become  closer,  .lust 
what  crime  is  at  present  depends  more  upon  time,  location,  race, 
country,  nationality,  ami  even  tin1  state  in  which  one  resides,  Hut 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  relativilv  of  tin*  idea  of  crime,  then*  are 
some  things  in  our  present  social  life  that  are  questionable.  A  young 
girl  uf  independence,  but  near  |Miverty.  tries  to  earn  her  own  living  at 
£.'(  a  week,  ami  if,  having  natural  desires  for  a  few  comforts  and  some 
taste  lor  her  )N'rsoual  appearance,  she  finally,  through  pressure,  over- 
steps the  bound,  society,  which  permits  this  condition  of  things,  imme- 
diate! v  ostracizes  her.  If  liordcrs  on  criminality  that  a  widow  works 
lift  ecu  hours  a  day  in  a  room  in  which  she  lives,  making  trousers  at  10 
cents  a  pair,  out  of  which  sin*  ami  her  family  must  live,  until  they 
gradually  run  dow  u  toward  death  from  want  of  siitVicicnt  nutrition,  fresh 
air,  and  any  comfort.  It  is  criminally  questionable  to  leave  stoves  in 
cars,  so  that  if  the  passenger  is  not  seriously  injured,  but  only  wedged 
in,  he  will  have  the  additional  chances  of  burning  to  death.  It  has  been 
a  general  truth,  ami  in  some  eases  is  still,  that  so  many  persons  must 
I>erish  by  tin1  before  private  individuals  will  furnish  tire  cmmjh'S  to 
protect  their  own  patrons.  If  is  a  fact  that  over  live  thousand  jn-ople 
aie  killed  vearlv  in  the  I'nited  States  at  railroad  grade  crossings,  most 
of  whose  lives  cuii Id  have  been  sp;iird  had  cither  the  ro.nl  or  the  rail- 
road passed  cither  one  over  the  other.  Hut  it  is  said  that  such  im 
proveiiieuf s  would  involve  an  enormous  expense;  that  is,  practically, 
to  admit  thai  the  extra  money  requited  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  live  thousand  human  li\cs.  Ami  vet.  strange  a*  it  may  seem,  if  a 
hiatal  murderer  is  to  lose  his  life,  and  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to 
lii^  premeditation,  a  laiyc  part  of  the  commuuitx  is  often  aroused  into 
moral  excitement,  if  not  indignation,  while  the  innocently  murdered 
railroad  passenger  excites  little  more  than  a  murmur. 

There  N.  perhaps,  no  siihjert  upon  which  the  public  conscience  is 
more  tender  than  the  treatment  of  thik  criminal. 
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Mir  explanation  in  simple,  for  the  public  hare  breti 
-  In  fee]  t  i.  iniafortutie  itii(l  siitl'i'ritipt  of  the  criminal; 
reulij-c,  Sim.-  tliv  i )u nielli  i«  routined  uencrully  to  one 
ne.  But  if  the  public  could  all  he  eye  witneanea  torn 
B>t  brutal  railroad  accident*,  the  mnacioaniivM  gained 
T'l'.-i  into  conweienf  iousneas  in  (In-  iliv  i-L.il  of  their  *yiu 
i  feeling,  however  paradoxical,  i*  11  dineere,  Ihmigb 
I  ti  'I.  t-s]>n-.v<iiiii  <if  iitnu-lnsh  hnmauttanunimii;  fur  the 
ft  are  <>f  tin-  must  ethical  order,  and  mi  n  ultivatian 
1  nmlereultivation.  The  moral  Hi  max  of  ttii-  ft*  1 
|l  v  I.,  ii  the  Founder  ofChriatiajuly  waa  placed  Iwtweea 
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lii-|.  ii.il  by  1  ...ml,!, ,v,(  fur  the  liitiTrnithiii.il  IVin.ltipical 
|c|tiMtion  whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  organize,  inrtrw 
•e.  Tlmt  in,  by  what  BWMM  nmhl  then*  Iwt  added 
Judy  of  the  furl*  unit  i[itr**Iiim*  of  -application,  wttbont 
lb  ibe  per  Ibnuance of  dottea  and  witbtmtprejndioe  lo  the 

try  and  Europe,  Itoth  paal  nnd  preaent,  science  ami 
|have  not  only  ilon.-  almost  nothing,  but  have  man in-*  ted 
criminological  Kiihjccta.  They  have  taken  theiioaJUofl 
il  crime  i"  a  HPCMauy  nnd  insurable  evil,  aud  an  there 
roublfng  atx.ut  it.  Vet  penitentiary  and  carceriaJ  »ei- 
ost  complicated  nnd  maul  sitaceptible  to  inatruetioa  ol 
-.     Tocoitatrarl  the  moat  hcalthr,  It**!  •  i  onomiral,  and 

lawi It  or  workshop  ia  a  deeidcrutum.     Tlie  aajne  ia 

ronslnnlion  of  women'*  i>l , -•■n-.  I -.'i  of  nrreat  Air 

.  ii, ii, n  .ui  hi  entity,  arid  places  for  wiUieawi. 
in  juriati  srit.lv  la*  bonks  much  nan  than  they  do 
yel  perlinpa  one  half  of  the  lime  of  our  eottrta  in  ran- 
il>  Criminal*  are  toiomhrcd  by  many  jururt*,  prlaoa 
)>■  public  >-  normal  men,  who  are  unlueky  and  uufor 
idfr  hltlill  si  inly  >'f  the  rrimitial  and  rnme  i*  a  nreemitr 
i>i>iiii  ii-<i  rrnmen  nouviclA.  rjtflmaateoatljr  and  tlie  moat 
«r  bate.  I  in  i  the  fTinfmfran  not  tw  studied  without 
-Miiiiitotl.  Km  tin'  l"vc  of  nejenee  and  humanity  we 
11 0*1  inn  of  the  -i<  k,  tif  pregnant  womiii  lit  young  wen, 
.  -inti.nl  .in, i,.  ,.f  (ni.tur.il  rnembetra;  tlie  visiting. 
d  inilni.iii.il  study  of  the  m-atif.  although  the* 
um*  >••  tin-  inline.     Ibil  (be  <  limmal  may  not  f 

■iilimit  to  mi   nntbrunometrical  euiminalmo.     Why 
-  be  m  [in  ileenl  i  ebual     An  aecnapd  inooc 
on.  .mi. I  Bib.  *nh  photograph,  published  iu  the  i 
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pa|>crs;  and  yet  objections  an*  raised  to  the  study  of  habitual  criminals 
tor  scientific  purposes. 

licncdikt,  a  specialist  in  crauiolojjy  at  the.  University  of  Vienna, 
says  that  to  correct  the  criminal  and  protect  society  the  criminal  must 
be  studied  scientifically.  For  this  purpose  the  universities,  higher 
courts  of  justice,  and  prisons  should  have  places  for  instruction  and  in- 
vest itfut  ion. 

According  to  ljumhroso's  idea,  criminological  instruction  should  com- 
prehend: {a)  A  theoretical  part  on  law, ordinances, and  carcerial  regu- 
lations, kinds  of  cells,  etc. ;  (//)  A  study  of  criminal  statistics,  penal 
theories,  conditional  liberation,  patronage,  etc. :  (c)  Studies  in  criminal 
anthropology  and  psychiatry;  (</)  A  wholly  practical  part,  consisting 
of  the  examination  of  the  phiccs  of  detention,  cells,  etc. 

In  order  to  understand  what  the  scientific  study  of  a  criminal  means, 
we  j;ive  in  detail  important  points  noted  by  Hcuclli.  Tamhuriui,  and 
I«omhroso. 

ihmvalitirx. — Name.  si«ji\  country,  profession,  civil  state. 

I.  AnthroiHtMrtrintl  tjnmimitimt. — Development  of  skeleton,  stature, 
development  of  muscular  system,  weight.  Color:  of  skin,  hair,  iris, 
uniformly  colored,  double  coloration,  peripheral  ami  central,  iiou-uui- 
formly  colored,  color  predominant,  color  not  predominant,  beard.  I'ili 
tenuis  system.  Tatooin^.  Craniometry :  face,  height,  hi/ypuuatie 
diameter,  facial  type,  facial  index:  nose:  protile.  dimensions,  direction, 
anomalies;  teeth:  form,  dimensions,  anomalies:  eyes;  neck;  thorax; 
liiu^s;  heart:  genital  organs:  disfigurements. 

li.  Ejth m i nation  ttf  stusihility. — Touch:  elect rie  current,  left  hand, 
ri^lit  hand,  tongue;  acstliesiomcter  of  Weber:  ri^lit  hand,  left  hand, 
tongue.  Pain:  al^omcter  of  Lombroso:  left  and  ri^ht  hands,  tongue. 
Sensibility:  muscular,  to|M»^raphic,  tliermic.  meteorological,  magnetic, 
metallic,  hypnotic,  hypnotic  cretin  lily,  visual,  acoustic,  olfactive,  ^usta 
five,  chromatic. sensual  i  generative):  first  sensual  relations,  aberrations; 
aiiomalii'S. 

l\.     Kj'HMtHiltinU     nf    HHttMtu.        \"i  illl  1 1 1  .ll"\      mo\e|||rUt  S :    tfait,     SpCCcll, 

laii^ua^e,   wilting,  reflexes;   mitM-ular   force:    dynamouictry;   manual 
skill;  anomalies. 

I.  E.rmHiinitiuH  •»/'  rttjrttitire  fnnitn»ns. — Circulation,  respiration, 
tlicriuo^eiiy:  digestion;  secret  jute* :  >ali\a.  urine,  sweat. 

."•.   I'xijrhictih  niHiiiHititnt.  —  IViception  .  illusions  > ;  ideation  (halluciua 
tioii-);  reasoning:  will  (impulsion  :  memory:  intelligence:  works,  writ- 
inns;   sialic :  coiisi-ieiiee;  >i*iit inieiit^ :  atlcctivc.  moral,  religious;  pas 
^iou>;  instinct^:  sleep:  mni.il  sen^e:  lialutiialcxprcssiou  r»t  physiognomy ; 
ps\choiueti  V ;  anomalies. 

ii.  .XiHtMHtstiriniHiimititnts.--  family,  parents;  state  of  family ;  daugh 
ters,  sons;  aire  of  parents ;  InMm y.  disease*,  crimes  of  parents.     Piece 
dents;  education,  instruction,  intelleetual  ami  political  development, 
diseases;  traumatic  accidents,  eiimcs.  habitual  character.  occupation 
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kt  information:  Lwt  rrinic-i,  cauflr  of  crime,  ri-jwufuiire, 
point   illAca.***)   aw]    mental   aiiotuuli 


rxnonnuiQioAt  lithkatcmk. 


Llftum  Unlin 


•n  pffttw.  {lar  M.  IWiivranu.      I'&ru,  Wfl, 


■  in  imr   *»v«i*e  anorator*  wan  the  nerwwfiy  of  aclf- 
itiuii.  Iilmv  for  Mow.     In  plant*  vri>  lliid  1li>-cnnivalent» 

«  of  pertain  Aptiie*  which  entrap   mil    kill  i 

|<[»  innro  -imil.ir  Ui  I bo*e  nl' nun,  am  m-Tts  inccbj 

cs  in  iimM'i.mnneits.     In   mm  continual  i 

L'iiift  nrtiiijpt,  and  veugoiam  appeared,  (iviii|C  th*  1»W 

«%  n 't» I nt Ui in,  wlilrli  lieeame  it  duty.     Bat  MM  • 

lr  llii*  law  wen-  overlooked,  the  le-pnl  power  became  m 

Itioa;  tin*  pan  nli  incut*  wort-  of  the  nn.it  cruel  nut  on*. 

rogue  iV.'litii;.  .urn  ]><•  of  an  ancient  retaliation  in  a 
lr  |-iiiiinliiiiiiit  rent*  on  free  will,  the  wornt  mm,  I 
Itm.'.  xli.iiihl  lut I'd  ti  very  li^ht  jiiiiit-liin.nl  nr  none. 
1  »honld  In-  Imim-iI  nn  social  utility  aciciititienlly  demon 
Inf  rfndyini;  law  test*,  ».■  need  (o  stmly  thi>  criminal. 
In:. hue  lukt  it  feeble  cranial  <  ipai-ity,  u  heavy  mid  de- 
^rge  orbital  capacity,  projecting  »unerrflln\ry  ridge*,*] 
I  symmetrical  cranium,  n  scanty  board  or  none,  bu 
JriywtiiiR  car*,  fmpien tly  o  crooked  or  tint  now.  Crim 
I  to  Daltonism ;  loft  liandedneM  is  common;  their  mil* 
file  Alcoholic,  anil  cpih-piic.il  defeneration  eiist*  in  ■ 
Hieir  nan  eenUr*  are  frequently  pigmented. 
lenity .  Their  moral  deftrncralinn  corri-s|K>itd» 
i  iiiiiin.il  |. ml.  in  1.1  nra  manifested  in  in; 
Idty,  i  itel  inn  I  inn  to  Meal,  excessive  vanity,  I 

criminal  by  nature  i*  lazy,  debauched,  cowardly,  I 
Imnrse,  witiinaE  fnrenight;  fond  of  tattooing;  hia  h 
li.ir.  nitrnulnrc  complicated  anil   adorned  wilu 

widely  difluwd.  abbreviated,  and  ftill  of  i 
I  associations  llicy  rot  urn  t<>  primitive  sooImJ  fimm. 
of  the  persistence  of  nn  inferior  race  type  is  atavistic 
Jiinal  M  without  remedy,  he  must  lw  routinnally  i 
lil  in  provisional  liberty  or  mercy;  tlie  aueient  C 
linin.iiivi  ■«  should  N'  upheld;  the  more  we  diminish 
In-il.iliiy ,  the  more  we  increase  thai  of  society,  which 
Si. int.'  U  responsible  f.r  tin*  Inimi  criminal,  society 


Inn     [><r  tli<- criminal  liy  iwaai 

f  11  of  facts;    it   show*  the  sincerity  ami  |ialtciicr  of  I 


a  expert  t'i(ieriitieiitcr.  and  a  perMin  of  pliihw 
|ian  ciMiian  eitt-naivcdeaeriritionof  Uie  1w.ni .  rimini 
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considered  physically,  morally,  ami  intellectually.  The  author  seems  to 
us  to  go  too  far  in  holding  to  the  incorrigibility  of  the  born  criminal, 
and  in  not  allowing  him  provisional  liberty;  the  incurability  of  the 
recidivist  is  pushed  too  far,  for  nt-il  lickr  of  these  |>ositious  is  sup|>orted 
by  a  sullicient  iiumlicr  of  scientific  farts. 

Lti  en  mi  !!•>/•'«/ ir.  >  tmif  snr  hi  mi  tun;  du  rrim*  it  In  Ihi'mir  «/r  la  prnalitt*,  par  K.  UaKo- 
fai.«i.  a^iv^i'  ilr  l'liniviM-Mifi*  il««  Naples.     Paris.  1HSS.     |»|».  120. 

The  science  of  jMeiioIogy  must  not  rest  on  tin*,  idea  of  freedom,  which 
is  in  contradiction  with  scientific  faets;  on  the  idea  of  freedom  the 
hardest  criminal  should  go  free,  as  he  has  least  control  over  his  acts. 
The  ]h etiological  criterion  is  social  necessity,  abandoning  the  idtka  of 
moral  responsibility  of  the  individual.  The  present  system  has  neither 
eared  nor  terrified  the  prisoner;  alter  his  sentence  is  served  he  is  as 
dangerous  us  ever.  The  laws  should  be  changed  so  us  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  criminological  faets.  Crime  is  a  harmful  action,  that  injures 
at  the  same  time  tin*  moral  sense  of  aggregate  humanity.  Murder,  par 
ricide.  infanticide,  robbery,  have  not  always  been  crimes;  but  the  analy- 
sis of  the  sentiments  and  not  of  actions  is  the  basis  for  a  criterion.  The 
nice  possesses  innate  moral  instincts  as  it  does  a  physical  type;  wheu 
the  moral  sense  becomes  psychical  it  is  subject  to  alterations, diseases, 
can  be  lost  or  is  wanting,"  and  is  like  any  other  organic,  monstrosity. 
The  moral  sense  of  aggregate  humanity  consists  only  in  the  altruistic 
sentiments  which  can  be  reduced  to  lieiievoleuce  and  justice.  A  crime 
is  the  violation  of  the  elementary  altruistic  sentiments  of  pity  and 
probity.  In  Kurojie  the  relative  increase  of  crime  has  advanced  with 
civilization,  which  shows  that  the  present  methods  are  almost  a  failure. 
Punishments  have  become  less  severe;  moral  responsibility  is  more 
considered,  and  capital  punishment  is  rare. 

A  criminal  type  is  as  well  established  as  an  Italian  ty|>e;  not  a  sin- 
gle characteristic  constantly  distinguishes  this  type,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  congenital  anomalies  is  larger  in  any  given  number  of  criminals 
than  in  an  eipial  number  of  imnerimiuals.  Kccidivation  of  the.  crim- 
inal is  the  rule,  reformat  ion  the  except  ion.  The  absence  of  elementary 
moral  instincts  is  not  an  infirmity:  instinctive  criminals  are  not  sick 
nor  insane;  perversity  is  natural.  The  criminal  is  a  being  at  present 
iinailapted  to  surrounding  circumstances:  he  is  a  monster,  and  pre- 
sents tlnk  traits  of  pa>(  racial  legicssion.  All  criminals  are  lioru,  but 
predisposition  floes  not  exclude  the  influence  of  surroundings.  One 
cla>s  uf  eiiminals  arc  thn>e  with  regressive,  arrested  moral  develop- 
ment, innate  eiiminals;  for  the*!-  .suciely  has  but  one  remedy,  diminu- 
tion. Another  class  are  thooe  somewhat  deficient  in  the  feeling  of 
pity;  and  a  third  cla>s  lack  the  -••utiiiMiit  of  probity.  Atavistic  jht 
xer^itv  exist >  in  spile  t»f  the  lieM  -in  round ings ;  the  influence  of  intel- 
lectual instruction  N  almost  null.  In  Spain,  where  two  thirds  of  the 
jMipnlation  an*  illiterate,  crimin.iN  .ue  few.     Keligious  instruction,  if 
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If  il»  pnquwe  In  moral  leaHittig,  ha*  iroml  influence, 
■r  ciM<M».     (,'riimw  due  I"  rapidity  wit)  not  ce—g  by 

J  r iiM"n  ■_     Koonotnm  conditions  may  chance  tin- 

|  liny  are  not  :i  p-in-i'  of  crime  hi  geueral.     In  tbe 

Mitury  .1   high  degree  of  criminality  «»-    greatly 

»nd  half  (1hl'.H-"h|j  crime  Iianincnwwd  iiiormooaly 

ih  lieeu  in. uli-  milder;  Hi-'  increase  of  niiilivint*  U 

J   of  all  in  imiuality  :    thin  poiuta  to  n  i  om -en  (ration 

Mder  ita  prevention  easier.     Murder  severely  injure* 

J  tin-  roimiiuuit.v;  it  reaction  in  the  form  of  denim  of 

H-icly  i«  produced  tliroujrh  luck  of  adaptation.     Tbe 

Km*  <<f  e\cIu»ion  i*  death,  loir  (hit  applie*  only  to  tbe 

It  i:*  *!"■  tlnty  of  society  to  eliminate  thowe  who 

Jiptcd  t>>  society.     I'uiiinhiwiit  in  not  to  punish  tbe 

irfinii  r'.-  iiini  absolutely  or  partially.     1 b<  death  pna 

I.  html  tin-  fewest  rriiuiuiilf  of  all  Kurope.     The  com 

In  mi  crime  without  mural  rcftpon*ibility   and 

Inhonld  tie  in   proportion  to  tin*  gravity  of  the  crime 

•Tith  wlnotlflc  fact*.     It  kIkuiIiI  lw  flrnt  determined  to 

lin.iU  the  culprit  belong*;  .1  bum  who  hires  tin  aaaaa 

li  vidua!  Him  outraged  hia  family  in  i|uit*  a  different 

tomln.     Tl ause  nf  a  murder  and  the  u  I  we  nee 

■■■    [lie  part    of  tin-  victim  arc  tin-  cri  tenons  to  be 
nidation,     'fin-  worst  criminal*  commit   murder 
|  -  but  in  tin-  cum-  of  the  criminal*  by  occaaioa 

ids  n  cruel  nature,  and  elimination  may  be  neree- 
cuuMea  of  iTimiii.iR  ili'|x>rlHtion,  flue,  removal  to 
It,  agricultural  colon  lea,  work  for  llic  date,  etc 
J  of  th>-  author  an-  noela]  utility  mid  tin-  nut  oral 

i«ivc  experience  a-*  a  magistrate  gives  peculhu  in 
ii  the  po'iiolngicu!  hide  of  criminality.  Ho  w»  dl*  to 
;i  liio'  I..  Imi-.1i  alumrinaliti  utid  disease.  Tlieborn 
i-ratological.  a  mora!  mounter;  l"it  n  tciatological 
rlap  I'mma  deviation  in  Men*— a  real  diacaacoftbe 
on  tli"  xbaolute  elimination  of  the  Imrn  i  iiminal  ia 
i-<  M  aawimea  tit*  crtauaaT*  utter  want  of  adapt* 
Ii  in  tioi  «  arr.ititcd  by  a  siiuVieut  number  of  facta; 
llu-  u;i hi  "f  adaptation,  He  fail  timmliva  society  la 
iMir-iiii-  bj  Infill)  MtttaJUve  uughl  not  nulmtitnte 
;  (or  it  ti  a  i|ii. -ti..n  nf  mcial  utility  whether  too 
Imlilt.  riiiiM'icni'e  i»  Dnl  morally  injurious. 

I    '/.n^rmUl,         1.11    -( I  In    ",,.«...         Ij-iQin.    |MKL        pp.  flB. 

ii  i.-iiIi,ii>  theoretically  in  the  hn>t  port  of  Ua 
licutally  iu  the  anstind  part.  After  l.tkin^'  nptbepeo- 
lipaluliou  of  rvcidivity,  and  the  di>eexiaUiu  bet  woo* 
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criminologists  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  threatened  repression  of  the 
recidivists,  he  pusses  in  the  second  part  to  the  question  of  the  aggrava- 
tion of  punishment  in  respeet  to  age  ami  physical  conditions,  and  to  the 
relations  of  recidivity  to  insanity,  and  comes  to  the  following  condit- 
ions: Such  ideas  as  the  relative  insulHciency  of  objective  physical 
force  of  punish  incut  on  account  of  the  insensibility  which  the  criminal 
opposes  to  it,  tin*  contempt  which  the  guilty  one  manifests,  the  social 
danger  which  comes  with  the  relapse,  the  consequent  necessity  of 
hindering  this  l»y  the  menace  of  a  greater  cast igat ion,  are  abstract 
considerations,  n  priori  criteria,  bereft  of  the  aid  of  ]»ositive  inquiry,  and 
consequently  more  hy]»othcscs  and  conjectures  than  reasons.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  tin1  criminals  in  Italy  are  recidivists.  In  France  it  was  4.'i 
per  cent  for  men  and  'M  per  cent  for  women  in  1H<»7;  in  Belgium  at 
that  time  it  was  45  per  cent  and  in  Austria  5tt  per  cent  for  men  ami  51 
|M»r  cent  for  women;  in  Switzerland  45  percent.  The  average  shows 
that  15  per  cent  id*  criminals  are  recidivists.  The  second  and  succes- 
sive punishments  are  in  general  expiated  in  that  period  of  time  in  which 
the  human  organism  commences  to  lose  its  natural  vigor:  there  is  thus 
a  certain  aspect  of  injustice  and  inutility  in  punishing  the  recidivist. 
There  is  also  a  greater  bitterness  in  a  seeoud  or  successive  punishiueut. 
between  the  ages  of  -5  ami  .'5o,  the  period  in  which  recidivity  is  most 
conspicuous.  As  to  the  relation  of  recidivity  to  the  carcerial  system, 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  conqietent  men  say  that  about  six- 
sevenths  of  tin*  men  are  allured  into  relapse.  Hcrangcr  says  it  is  the 
prison  which  makes  the  recidivist.  Tin*  influence  of  surroundings  can 
In*  greater  or  less,  but  it  does  not  affect  substantially  the  great  damage 
done  by  increasing  the  punishment  of  recidivists. 

IhhiHiitiiimiti     kruninitliatitihr     I  •  rtiuiijuntj;     t'r*t§      lttiml**rtr*timmhin*i    dtr     (iruppf 
,t,Ht*<h.a  liVirA.     It.tll.'  a.  s..  ilin  'Jti.  nml  J7.  Miir7s  1SW. 

Thcticrmau  division  of  the  International  Penal  Association  met  in 
March,  and  discussed  tin*  following  questions:  (1)  Under  what  pre- 
suppositions is  the  introduction  of  tin-  conditional  sentence  into  tier  - 
ii i :i 1 1  legislation  expedient .'  i-i  Mow  is  the  fact  of  recidivatiou  to  l»o 
determined  legally:  ami  what  means  of  punishment  are  to  l>e  reeom- 
meiided  for  the  incorrigible?  A  ft  it  many  varied  modifications  the  as- 
sociation finally  voted  mi  tin*  following  questions:  r  1 1  Is  rcciilivatiou 
to  be  assumed  if  the  new  ami  former  criminal  aet  lie  in  the  same  penal 
grade  us  designated  by  legj>latiou?  fL')  Should  recidivistic  su|»eruii- 
niiation  be  admitted.9  <:.T)  Should  repeated  reeiilivatiou  form  a  nee- 
e».trv  ground  for  shar|M*uiug  the  punishment?  Mi  Is  a  relatively  in- 
creased restraint  u|n»ii  fieedom  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  pun- 
ishmeiit  for  repeaN-d  recidivatiou.  with  the  permission  of  imprisonment 
in  the  workhouse  as  a  consequence  '  {5|  Should  the  law  touch  ujmmi  reg- 
ulations whii'h  insure  the  permanent  separation  of  evil  doers  (consid- 
ered by  the  penal  magistrate  as  incorrigible)  into  sj>ecial  divisions,  of 
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*,  orni*iHH*iwylam*T    (0)  Should  a  onuditiiMuiI n-lraae 

|il«'t«iiti»tt  be  tfrnntwl  to  th<™*  cunwdtTpd  itirorrigibh'T 

1  itlUriiHHl  nn*tHDn>u«]y  qumtUm*  >,  '1,  .'I,  and  fi,  and  by 

1  .|i[t-.(n.n-  I  ,ii..l  .'j,     Another  <jUi — li+m  «•«.*:  ]-it<*ipe- 

■  joriflta  imnlifully  iiii.l  ilii-<>tvtii\illv  (('.  r„  by  tr;iiiii»j> 

iiiiiii>l.L'y.r(c.)  for  Ilif  iwjimI  executive*  (<•)  before ;  (*) 

i'\»iuliinti>it>.     Tin-   nuiiii  tjiu-Htloii  wim  aJRH*t  nu*a- 

AfiVr  Itiu  laying  iwidr  iiflht-  Hiiliordinatn  n,W**Uoti 

I  irsti.-n  i'-  i-<  i-i v.'. I  it  hirgr  uuijoritj  hi    lb*  v. ■!■■-. 


mrt  uOrimiiuii  ju»t«e  In   r'nuii-e  fur  1*7,  |itiMi»lMt! 

:—*\  idon  of  French  criminality.    On  lookiug  »1  the 

-in  lit  tint  sight  tlmt  the  high  degree  of  criminality 

le*  v  .i .  iin.   to  |>opahitjou,  but  »  niure.  thorough  exami 

li.it  It  dejMHiita  uu  ethnographical  condition*.     All  tbo 

itM-r  "l  Frame  ;  Normandy,  Isle  of  Frame.  Champagne, 

7*i  kIuiw  u  high  criminality;  U-lua  (Sarthe,  On*  Kure- 

Yotioc)  si  medium  degree;  and  in  the  nmlrr,  wwj,  and 

niniiiiility  i«  feeble,  with  tbo  exception  «f  (be  Umlw 

» I'yreneen,    Haute  Simile,    Hitvoie,    Ituaba,   Vnnpw), 

|..rv  elevated  degree  of  criminality  ttnui  th«  »ctf  bjmI 

which  Hi"  mortality  t-  greater  thou  in  the  ntfcer 

J'  map  "1"  nakide*  rorreepond*  exactly  *  ttb  that  of  rri-a- 

In  Cornea,  where  there  are  very  few  suicide*.    The  coo? 

I>n  of  nucule  i  not  nj>winl  to  France)  deaervea  wttaoUofa. 
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wilation  fr>Nn  18*1  to  1IW7  hw  iocmaed,  tb*  ublr-  «on-r- 
lirtme  to  Iowmsd,  although  it  U  feeble.    While  f 
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furnish  10  per  cent  of  the  crime,  (hey  constitute  only  ,'J  fier  cent  of  the 
population.  The  |H»rcentage  of  recidivists  has  eonthiiially  increased: 
In  1871-187."),  47  ]M*r  cent;  in  lS7f»-18S0,  48  per  eent;  in  188ti,  Ml  |>er 
rent;  and  in  1SS7, 54  jut  cent. 

Alcoholism  has  diminished  greatly:  From  187.5  to  1875  it  was 
Sl,41«;  from  1S71>  to  1S80,  7f>,0Jt>;  from  IttSl  to  1885,  07,1^"3;  in  1SS4I, 
lil,:*4ti;  ami  in  1*87,  "ilMMJS. 

In  looking  at  the  ul>ove  results  we  are  struck  with  the  large  pro]>or- 
tion  of  erimes  against  chastity.  Tlic  fact  that  suicide  is  so  low  in  Cor- 
sica, while  other  erimes  are  numerous,  suggests  the  law  of  antagonism 
l>etween  suicide  and  crimes  of  blood.  According  to  these  figures 
Franco  (looked  upon  hy  some  as  a  wicked  country)  is  about  the  only 
place  where  crime  is  decreasing. 

i'tbrr    div    ktirprrlivhrn     unrt    yii*tiytn     Fun nthiimlirhktitsn    dtr    I'rrhrvvhcr,    Dr.    V. 

JIf"ti.l>KK.     Arrliiv  fiir  Antlmipoli^ir,  Jamiiir,  1S81*. 

Tin*  writer  gives  a  short  survey  of  facts  taken  from  his  varied  and 
extensive  exjiericiiee  as  guardian  of  the  insane  and  administrator  of 
penal  justice  and  prisons.  His  craniological  remarks  and  his  distinc- 
tions between  insanity  and  criminality  arc  especially  valuable. 

Though  many  characteristics  are  common  to  the  insane  and  criminal, 
one  is  not  justified  in  doing  away  with  freedom  of  will;  for  criminals 
are  not  sick,  like  the  insane.  It  is  i  m  possi  Ide  from  era  nial  a  symmetries 
to  conclude  as  to  psychical  characteristics.  Physical  signs  of  degener- 
ation indicate  nothing  further  than  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to 
I >sy chieal  degeneration.  It  is  scarcely  a  pardonable  error  to  consider 
every  man  with  these*  characteristics  as  a  predestined  criminal!  as  some 
of  the  Italian  school  would  do  ((iarofalot. 

The  great  influence  of  occupation,  education,  jMiverty,  rough  haudling, 
and  misery  is  self  evident.  In  such  cases,  where  the  tendency  has  a 
certain  intensity,  deformations  and  even  physiognomical  peculiarities 
form  an  iin|Mirtunt  factor  in  pat  ho  psychical  degeneration.  The  most 
iut|Mirtatit  of  thcM*  symptoms  are  found  in  tin*  head  ami  genital  ougaus. 
Most  of  the  characteristics  come  from  the  premature  growing  together 
of  the  sutures.  The  dropsy  of  the  pia maler  can  enlarge  the  cranium 
in  all  direct  ions,  so  long  as  tin*  suture* in  childhood  are  capable  id' con 
siderable  extension;  in  the  later  growth  of  the  edges  I  lie  coronal  suture 
remain*  an  annular  transverse  depression  from  rachitis:  a  further  mis- 
formation  from  the  same  cause  is  a  flattening  or  deep  depression  around 
the  occipital  fo»;i.  The  inferior  degrees  of  asymmetry  of  the  two 
lateral  cranial  sides  occur  without  the  premature  growing  together  of 
the  sutures.  This  is  mostly  hereditary.  The  tying  up  of  the  head,  as 
practiced  in  the  south  of  France,  has  no  iiilluem-eou  psychical  develop- 
ment. If  si*  vera  I  sutures  grow  to- ft  her  in  fietul  lift*  or  soon  after  birth, 
as  in  idiots,  the  form  of  the  cranium  is  little  changed,  except  it  re- 
mains microcephalic.  If  the  premature  closing  of  several  sutures 
WSM  a  M 1 
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y  iletrnuinotl.  a*  afl'ec  tinjt  humanity,  beuefidaDy  or 
lively  few  iu  number.  Physiologically,  more  beta 
I  us  to  iln-ir  effect  on  liiitniMiily.  Hut  It  U  preemi- 
I  iii"  pathology  that  definite  scientific  result*  r&u  be 
lie  ililliculty  of  investinatinj:  psycho-ethieal  eflerta, 
ninln-jicul  psychology  unit  psycho  physics  have  Dut 
MilhYicnt  nnmlierof  scientific  furls. 
application  nt  chemistry,  clinical  ami  experimental 
[section,  in  physiology,  many  truths  of  ft  hind  un- 
ity :in>  n i it i li-  known.  Itnt  there  is  much  litre  to  be 
ili-.  what  is  saiil  iilNiiil  ipicstioiis  of  diet  unil  way*  of 
is  scientifically  liir  fnun  .satisfactory.  The  develop- 
in  medicine  Ini.s  Ih'I'H  without,  iniiitli-ni.  In  direct 
liiiiinity  is  iihvtuly  very  meat;  but  the  outlook  into 
jreuter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  tin-  disco  ve  ry 
I  titls-ic  ulosi*  germs  (a  ifinililio  itiur  qui  huh  of  their 
nullity  in  the  case  .if  the  Litter  would  In-  line  of  tbe 
■in-  >•■!  know  n  to  the  nut-,  Mtilieiue  ran  In-  Mid  to 
u-  tut ure,  especially  in  tin-  M-ietililleiiiiil  pmphy lactic 
i|M'iiiiii-ut:iI  meilii-iiii-  that  m-icii  title  ethic*  will  look 
►;.l  farla, 

|be  m  tiiitilli  method  us  the  most  important  it  U  not 
|e  others.  Tbe  ti  pi Wi  method  bus  lieen  of  inenti- 
iloMipliy.  ethics,  anil  llitiilouy.ailil  to  science  itatdf  in 
[miiIiimi  ami  (henries  which  are  often  necessary  an- 
ii.  to  l.i  veil tiitl  afti-iwaids.  The  n  prinri  inelluMl  is 
».f.  i ..»  i  in.  I  IlnI  as  I  he  sail*  to  (In-  ballast  ,.f  the  boat : 
l.\,ilii  lii-tti-i.  |iniinlii|  ihere  an- a  sntnciciit  number 

j-  tin  ii-  i-  iI.iiijii  i  ■■!  upsetting  ll raft. 

rent  i  thiis  i-.  ;is  |.i  i  ;ls  i  )).■  fails  will  allow,  to  sun 
i.mlii.i  I..  I..II..W  ami  idi-als  I..  In .1.1  that  will  bring 
i>ii-  iiiMi.il.  |ili>-in|.it:ii  .il.ainl  iiormal  state,  enabling 
■  In ■  iiiuii-  in  hat ninii y  with  natiin-'s  laws.  Sueb  an 
It  siiiili  •■•.)-■•  ull\  tin-  |iheunlueii:i  maiiifesteil  in  the 
il   |i,itlio|M^ii.i|    humanity    ami    ilr.iw   its  conclusions 

tll.l!    \       -IIHllLl,      '\l|..     IlHlk      With       s||-plC|0||     M|.lll      the 

.].. —  -| .1. -. .,!  i| _;I,i  an.l  nii-lhi-ls  mi.,  ilii-irfn-hi.     We 

i<-  s.|,iiti-l-;  that    is   to   s.ix.  ihosi- wb>ilN-lu-ie  thai 

liutli  -In. ul. I   !■•■   .i|.|.]in|  i. nk  I.,  thai   f. tf truth 

Vl\  \.ni:.il  i.-.  :.i.  t-  ...i-es-tlili   to  all.     \<t  I  mm  this 

1 1  r. i -14 lit.  ■  1 1  "ni  at tin  iii.ii  mil  .■!'  lnpnthesea 

|.|.l..-,.|.i, :,,:..,;,.  In. s    .„,•    i„,i     inc.. sank    ille 

-!    ih-i-i-    [•■•••■' in-    >liail>    ilisiiiiuuiHbeil    from 

|i|!s  -in'iTiil  ti-'iii  ili>  l.nts.  IYilia|>*  tin- siinly 
nil  ..:  In  -.  ■>  :ll  •  ..t.ti  linii-  i.ni  .ml-  .i  scientific  • -illicit 
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is  criminology,  the*  subject matter  of  wliirli  touches  the  popular  mind 
very  closely,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the,  influence  of  the  press; 
unci  though  this  has  its  daubers,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  this,  as  of  every 
science,  to  make  its  principles  and  conclusions  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  public,  since  in  tin*  end  such  questions  vitally  concern  them. 

Crime  can  lie  said,  in  a  cerium  sense,  to  he  nature's  experiment  on 
humanity.  If  a  nerve  of  a  normal  organism  is  cut,  the  orpins  in  which 
irregularities  are  produced  are  those  w  hich  the  nerve  controls.  In  this 
way  theothceofa  nerve  in  the  normal  state  inav  he  discovered.  Tin) 
criminal  is,  so  to  s|Hkak.  the  severed  nerve  of  society,  and  the  study  ftf 
him  is  a  practical  way  (though  indirect)  of  studying  normal  men.  And 
since  the  criminal  is  seven  eighths  like  other  men,  such  a  study  is,  in 
addition,  a  direct  inquiry  into  normal  humanity. 

The  relation  also  of  criminology  to  society  and  to  sociological  ques- 
tions is  alrcadv  intimate,  and  mav  in  the  future  Imm-oiuc,  closer.  .Inst 
what  crime  is  at  present  depends  more  upon  time,  location,  race, 
country,  nationality,  ami  even  the  state  in  which  one  resides.  Hut 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  relativity  of  the  idea  of  crime,  there  are 
some  things  in  our  present  social  life  that  are  questionable.  A  young 
girl  of  independence,  but  near  poverty,  tries  to  earn  her  own  living  at 
$.'f  a  week,  and  if,  having  natural  desires  for  a  few  comforts  and  some 
taste  for  her  person;i  1  appearance,  sin*  finally,  through  pressure,  over- 
steps the  liound,  society,  which  permits  this  condition  of  things,  iiiime 
d lately  ostracizes  her.  It  borders  on  criminality  that  a  widow  works 
li ft een  hours  a  day  in  a  room  in  which  she  lives,  making  trousers  at  10 
cents  a  pair,  out  of  which  she  and  her  family  must  live,  until  they 
gradually  run  flown  toward  death  from  want  ofsulVicient  nutrition,  fresh 
air,  and  any  comfort.  It  is  criminally  questionable  to  leave  stoves  in 
ears,  so  that,  if  the  passenger  is  not  sen' on  sly  injured,  but  only  wedged 
in,  he  will  Yiave  the  additional  chances  of  burning  to  death.  It  has  been 
a  general  truth,  and  in  some  cases  is  still,  that  so  many  persons  must 
perish  by  tire  before  private  iudi\  iduals  will  furnish  tire  escapes  to 
protect  their  own  patrons.  It  is  a  fact  that  over  five  thousand  |»eoplc 
are  killed  yearly  in  tin*  luiteil  Stales  :it  railroad  grade  crossings,  most 
of  whose  lives  could  have  been  spared  had  cither  the  mad  or  the.  rail- 
road passed  either  one  o\ er  the  other.  lint  it  is  said  that  such  im- 
provement *«  would  involve  ;in  enormous  expense:  that  is,  practically, 
to  admit  that  the  extra  money  required  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  five  thousand  human  liw^.  Ami  \et.  stranirens  it  mav  seem,  if  a 
hiatal  murderer  is  to  !«•-«  hj«.  lite.  ;md  there  in  tin*  least  doubt  as  to 
his  premeditation,  a  l.n^e  part  of  the  community  is  often  aroused  into 
moral  excitement,  it'  not  iudi^ii.itimi.  while  the  innocently  murdered 
railroad  passenger  excites  little  more  than  a  murmur. 

There  is,  jierhaps.  no  subject  upon  which  the  public  conscience  is 
more  tender  than  (hi*  treatment  of  the  ciiiuiual. 
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,  (lie  explanation  im  -iiuj.il>,  fur  tho  public  luive  lnvn 

Illy  to  fed  Hii>mhfi>rtuii«uiii|  Ktilferinpi of  llifcrimiuuli 

r>  rr-ali/.-.  lUca  tin-  r  nought  liM-nnniwd  piiirrully  toow 

Bat  if  tli.-  public  could  nil  bt><-jrt>-witaMM»  to  » 

;  bnitnl  nillroui)  accident*,  the  ooiiBeioam«>M  trained 

I  into  ...n -.  i.nt i..ii-]n-M<  in  t he  dh  intnii  i|f  their  nytn 

lii.i  (•vhiin.  however  panwlrninil,  i*  n  attract*-,  though 

|>id,  UjmMloii  <>f  ntim-ltldu  hiinrniiiturUmnni;  fur  Kir 

|iIm'm  .in-  nf  Mir  nn«f  i-rlirml  order,  nnd  nvt-rrtiltivatiou 

urn   uinli-ri  iiltiMiliKii.     Tin-  moral  Hi  mm  nf  thi*  feci 

when  '■'■><■  1'omide.r  of  CbriHtinnity  wan  plticcd  IwtweeB 


INSTRUCTION  IN  CRIMINOLOGY. 
|<epan-d  liy  Ijvmhnipo  for  tbr  Itit.-rimliounl  Penological 
itioD  whether it  will bo advisable to organize inxtrac 
fence.  That  W,  liy  what  mean*  could  there  be  added 
lily  of  lit.-  furl  a  ami  oiiOAtiou*  of  -ippl  leal  inn.  witbnwt 
I  the  pcrfonnuiin-ofdiiticaaml  without  pn-jadtcv  to  the 

limit  v  mill  Knriine,  Itntli  \< i«t  nml  pre-ient,  Hrience  i 
f  not  only  done  aJiti»t>t  nothing,  but  have uimillratad 
kul  >iil<|.'.'tx.  They  have  taken  the  poaJtkai 
crime  h  u  iirifxniir)'  and  incurable  evil,  mill  so  tl 
uhllng  it  In  mt  it.  Yet  jw-Diumbtry  mid  caret-rial  i 
t  complicated  mid  matt  wnaroptible  to  i: 

To construct  tin  in. .-i  lien! i In.  mn*t  economical,  a 
«  nil  or  workshop  in  n  desideratum.     Tin-  i 
|roii»tTOcliiui  of  women'*  prionna,  In  him-*  of  arrest  I 
i,  innocent  or  jniilty,  mid  place*  fur  uiint  ".ec- . 
Inr  jurist*  study  law   hooka  nturh  mori)   lliaii   tbejr  4 
lyet  perhaps  one  half  nr  lite  linn'  of  uur  court*  ia  t 
..     Crimtludl  «f  m.iv-i.I.  nil  liy  many  jurist*,  f 
b  public  a*  normal  nirii,  who  are  (inlnrky  and  i 
Idividnul  study  of  the  criminal  and  crime  imi 
|ir<*t«t'tod  iioim-i  convict*,  the  most  ro*tlv  andtbea 
«•■  have.     Mm  the  erimttut)  ran  notbeaiudied  without 
mmincd.     for  tin-  km1  irf  i  it  Hit  and  humanity  ^ 
fiinatjiMi  of  tbr  >nk,  of  pregnant  women  by  \miqp,  a 
i  aurgical  r)iiil«  i  »f  fractured  numlwr*;  tin*  vUittag. 
I  individual  stud)  <«f  Hi.-  innate.  although  I' 
lions  to  the  iif.inr.     Hut  tbr  criminal  may  not  t 

Riibmit  In  an  anthr»p»n»rtririil  i  uimuiatiou. 
L  be  *o privileged  jiIiu.«!     An  accused  tm 

i-  and  life,  with  photograph,  nahlikbcd  in  the  I 
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papers;  and  yet  objections  an*  raised  to  the  study  of  habitual  criminals 
tor  scientific  purj>oses. 

Heucdikt,  a  specialist  in  crauiolnjry  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
Hays  that  to  correct  tin*  criminal  and  protect  society  the  criminal  must 
be  studied  scientifically.  For  this  purpose  the  universities,  higher 
courts  of  justice,  and  prisons  should  have  places  for  instruction  and  in- 
vestigation. 

According  to  Lamhroso'sidcu,  criminological  instruction  should  com- 
prehend: (</)  A  theoretical  part  on  law,  ordinances,  and  carccrial  regu- 
lations, kinds  of  cells,  etc.;  (/«)  A  study  of  criminal  statistics,  penal 
theories,  conditional  liberation,  patronage,  etc.:  (c)  Studies  in  criminal 
anthropology  and  psychiatry;  (</)  A  wholly  practical  part,  consisting 
of  the  examination  of  the  places  of  detention,  cells,  etc. 

In  order  to  understand  what  the  scientific  study  of  a  criminal  means, 
we  pvc  in  detail  important  |»oiuis  noted  by  Hcuelli.  Tamhuriui,  and 
Ijouihroso. 

1h n* ralitiix. — Name,  si«?e,  country,  profession,  civil  state. 

1.  Anthroponutricul  <\r<uni  nation. — Development  of  skeleton,  stature, 
development-  of  muscular  system,  weight.  <'iili»r:  of  skin,  hair,  iris, 
uniformly  colored,  double  coloration,  peripheral  and  central,  liou-uiii- 
tor  inly  colored,  color  predominant,  color  not  predominant,  beard.  I'ili- 
feroiis  system.  Tatoniu*;.  Craniometry:  face,  height,  bi/y^omatic 
diameter,  facial  type,  facial  index:  nose:  profile,  dimensions,  direction, 
anomalies:  teeth:  form,  dimensions,  anomalies:  eyes;  neck;  thorax; 
liin^s;  heart;  genital  organs;  disfigurements. 

li.  F.vmninntinn  of  srnsihil //</.-  -Touch:  electric  current,  left  hand, 
lijjht  hand,  tongue;  aesthesiometer  of  Weber:  ri^ht  hand,  left  hand, 
tongue.  Pain:  altimeter  of  Lomhroso:  Icfi  and  ri^ht  hands,  tongue. 
Sensibility:  muscular,  to|»o«rrapliic.  thermic.  uictcnrolo«rjca1,  magnetic, 
metallic,  hypnotic,  hypnotic  credulity,  visual,  acoustic. olfactivc,  tfiisia 
tive.  chromatic, sensual  i  general  ivc):  first  sensual  relations, aberrations; 
anomalies. 

•i.  H.nnni  nation  uf  unit  Hit  if.  Voluntary  movements:  ^ait,  speech, 
laii^ua*;e.  writing.  reflexes;  mu^'nlar  luivr;  dynamometry;  manual 
skill:  anomalies. 

I.  E.m initiation  »»/"  rn/rttttirr  /unit inns. — rirciilat ion.  respiration, 
thcrmo^eiiv;  digestion ;  sn-nlioii^:  saliva,  urine,  sweat. 

.*i.   I'xythinil i .MitiiiHitimt.  — 1  'i-i t-i-pt ii»u   illusions i ;  ideation  (halliicina 
tioiisj;  reason ii i :::  will  (iiiipuKioii  ;  memory;  i nii-l li^«*n«-«- :  works,  writ- 
ings;  slau^:  couM'ieni'f;  sentiment^:  atbactiv«a.  moral,  religious;  pas- 
sions: insTiini>:  sleep;  moial  sense:  liahnu.iIexpres>iou  of  physiognomy ; 
iisvi-hoini'ti  v;  anomalies. 

li.  Annmntstirt  m  m  i  mil  hm  *.—  \'mxu\\\y  m  parents;  siateof  family :  dau^h 
tcrs  sons;  a;je  of  parent*;  hiMory.  di<»ea  *»••<>,  crimen  of  pan- uts.     I'rece 
deiit<:  education,  instruction,  iiiTcllrrtual  ami  political  development, 
diseases:  trMiituatic  aecidents.  u  hues,  habitual  character,  occupation 
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lit  information :  la»t  crimes,  cause  of  crime.  repcnlanre, 

Ron-    ili-.'.i%ri    and   mental   am  •malic    Hnterciirtt-iil); 
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lion   ItoJivnnr-,  aviv   rr-fm-«   j»r  M,  l^(-ra»n*»ii.      l'iUT«,1*rJ 

i  Iii  our   «iiv;i(n>  ance»torH  wit*  the  n  twain  tv  of  aelf- 

lion,  Mow  lor  Mow,      In  planti  we  II ml  the  •N1mv.ilrnt- 

J.ini-  oi'  certain  .<«  purity,  which  eutrap  and  kill  insect*. 

|i;  a  more  aiinilar  to  tho*>  of  man,  are  morn  meehjuiienJ, 

i  cottHciniuiieM.     In  men  continual  aggrMarrma 

icing  wrong*,  nml  vengeance  appeared,  girJllif  the  hi 

:,  retaliation,  which  became  n  ditty.    Hut  na  mmm  or 

I  thin  law  «  .ti*  overlook «*i I,  the   h-tfal  power  Irriuiir  a 

kinti;  Hi.-  [imiixhriiefit*  worn  of  [he  mnftt  erne)  natiiw. 

y  v  a  (file  fueling,  .hi  i'.'Iii.  of  nil  an** i> nl  retaliation  in  mir 

t  I  hi  n  wh  ii  lent  i>-t-  on  ii'f  nil),  the  worst  men,  th* 

llnre,  should  have  »  vary  light  imnuhmeut  or  now. 

Iionhl  he  based  on  aoeUl  utility  wlentiflrally  rtrmirff 

Jnf  Ktndying  law  text*,  wo  lined  to  stody  th«  criminal. 

lii.-t in  ■■  li.i .  .1  feeble  cranial  eaiiai-ity,  a  heavy  iumI  de 

1 1  _ ' Hi. 1 1  capacity,  projecting  »ujM>tvillary  ridgnt,  on 

nj'inhieti  u;il    cranium,   a   •'■inlv  he. ml   or   iiour,  but 

Br  ■!■-<  ling  i  mi-.  frequently  a  crooked  or  Hat  none,    t'rin- 

1  lo   Daltonism:  hfthandednewi  in  ramwon;  their  inn* 

Alcoholic  anil  cpih-ptii-al  ■]■  generation  exista  in  a 

r  nerve  center*  aie  frequently  pigmented.     They 

(lulty.     Their  moral  degeneration  eatntpau&t  with 

inmin.it   tciulcncieo  are  manifex(«*i  in   infancy 

Illy,  imliii.irioii   !<•  *tcal,  oxcMSivw  vanity.  Impuinivo 

liiuiiiiiiil  b)   nature  i*  lazy,  dcliaii'licd,  cowardly,  tmt 

|mor«e,  without  foresight:  fond  of  tattooing;  his  bantl"- 

nr.   signature  complicated  ami    adorned   with    Dour 

in   »i.li<h    .Iiilus4.1.   abbreviated,  ami  full  of   arch. 

WWOriwttona  they   return    to  primitive    r*«>btl    form*. 

•el' the  |MTi>n>tfit<-4-tif  no  inferior  race,  type  is  atavistic. 

in. it  la  without  remedy,  he  mind  he  continually  ma 

I  i>"   |imii >l   liberty  III    nervy]   I  he  ancient  tradi 

nllJalivM  -tio.ilil  he  nphehl;  thu  mon*  wo  diminu.Ii 

lalbJUty,  lh"    inure  we   nil  ir.i— '    thu!   ol"   fcoi  lct>,  which 

N  llBfi  i*  re»ji. hi *i lite  for  I hr  horn  criminal,  noeiety 

.  riniiiijt  l.y  on-Atiimr^t 

of  far t* ;  it  uliowa  tin*  sincerity  and  lutiencr  of  the 

I  e\p>Tt  ■  x  peri  me  titer,  arid  a  person  of  philoMiidtiea] 

i  ten  an  ritenait  e  de«criptioii  of  the  hnrn  rrlmiual 
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considered  physically,  morally,  ami  intellectually.  The  author  seems  to 
us  to  go  t4M>  far  in  holding  to  the  incorrigibility  of  the  horn  criminal, 
and  in  not  allowing  him  provisional  liberty;  the.  incurability  of  the 
recidivist  is  pushed  too  far,  for  neither  of  these  positions  is  supported 
by  a  sullicieiit  number  of  sciculilic  facts. 

L*i  mminoltHjif,  ttmlrsur  /«t  niitun-  tin  trim*  1/  lit   tht'ttrir  iff  la  /»iJm/i/ir,  par  K.  (iAHo- 
KAi.11.  utfivni;  ilf  1 '  1 1 1 1  i v i« i-«« i t ■  *  i|i>  Nu|ilc».     Paris.  18SS.     pp.  |jo. 

The  science  of  pomology  must  not  rest  011  the  idea  of  freedom,  which 
is  in  contradiction  with  sricutiuY  facts;  on  ttie  idea  of  freedom  the 
hardest  criminal  should  go  free,  as  he.  has  least,  control  over  his  acta. 
The  ptrnological  criserion  is  Miciul  necessity,  abandoning  the  idea  of 
moral  responsibility  of  the  individual.  The  present  system  has  neither 
cured  nor  terrilied  the  prisoner;  after  his  sentence,  is  served  he  is  as 
dangerous  as  ever.  The  laws  should  1m*  chunked  so  as  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  criminological  facts,  ('rime  is  a  harmful  action,  that  injures 
at  the  same  time  the  moral  sense  of  aggregate  humanity.  Murder,  par- 
ricide, infanticide,  robbery,  have  not  always  been  crimes;  but  the  analy- 
sis of  the  sentiments  and  not  of  art  ions  is  the  basis  for  a  criterion.  The 
race  possesses  innate  moral  instincts  as  it  does  a  physical  tyj>e;  when 
the  moral  sense  becomes  psychical  it  is  subject  to  alterations,  diseases, 
can  be  lost  or  is  wanting,  and  is  like  any  other  organic  monstrosity. 
The  moral  sense  of  aggregate  humanity  consists  only  in  the  altruistic 
sentiments  which  can  be  reduced  to  benevolence  and  justice.  A  crime 
is  the  violation  of  the  elementary  altruistic  sentiments  of  pity  and 
probity.  In  Kuro|»c  the  relative  increase  of  crime  has  advanced  with 
civilization,  which  shows  that  the  present  methods  are  almost  a  failure. 
Punishments  haw  become  less  severe;  moral  responsibility  is  more 
considered,  ami  capital  punishment  is  rare. 

A  criminal  type  is  as  well  established  as  an  Italian  type;  not  a  sin- 
gle characteristic  constantly  distinguishes  this  type,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  congenital  anomalies  is  larger  in  any  given  number  of  criminals 
than  in  an  equal  number  of  imiuTiruinals.  Kecidivutiou  of  the  crim- 
inal is  the  rule,  reformation  t  In*  exception.  The  absence  of  elementary 
moral  instiiifts  is  nut  an  iulirimty:  instinctive  eriminals  are  not  sick 
nor  insane;  pervcrsii\  is  natuial.  Tin*  criminal  is  a  being  at  present 
uuadapted  to  surrounding  cii-rumstuiice««;  hr  is  a  monster,  and  pre- 
sents the  trails  id'  p.iM  r.irial  regression.  All  criminals  are  born,  but 
pi i-d imposition  does  imt  exclude  the  iuihieiiee  of  surroundings.  One 
rlass  of  ei  imiuals  aie  tlm^e  with  legressive.  arretted  moral  develop- 
ment, innate  eriminals;  for  ihenr  >oriet\  has  but  one  remedy,  elimina- 
tion. Another  elass  ate  tho^i-  ^oiueuhat  delieient  in  the  feeling  of 
pity:  and  a  thinl  «la*>  larU  (hr  <*entimeuf  of  probity.  Atavistic  ]ht 
\rr*it\  exist-  in  spite  of  the  ln>!  >ui  roimdings:  the  iutlueiiee  of  intel- 
ler.tu.d  instruction  N  almost  null.  In  Spain,  where  two  thirds  of  the 
|Hipulatif>u  ate  illitrrate.rriiiim.il-  are  few.     Kcligious  instruction,  if 
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ll  il»  |<nr|KniK*  in  moral  learning,  baa  good  influence, 

r  (•»*,     t'rianvi  ilnn  to  cupidity  will  not  mm  bjr 

r.iiiitiiiiii]-.     Bonaooiie  condition*  may  oban^c  tin 

I  they  are.  not  *  iiiwof  rrimo  in   fie  ureal.      In   tbe 

1'iutlury  a  biic't  degree,  of  criminality  wa*   jrrnafly 

itml  hall'  il«js  'Mi  'fHiii'  ban  inrxeaaed  enurnioualy 

»  been  made  milder;  the  iuenwM>  of  m-idlvista  b» 

of  all  criminality;    thin  points  t«  h  concentration 

I'ii'i  its  prevention  rwter,     Mtinli-r  wvrrely  injure* 

|  tbe  community;  h  reaction  In  tbe  form  of  d*ain»  of 

jeiety  in  produced  through  link  of  adaptation.     The 

i  of  mo!  union  i*  death,  but  thw  applie*  only  lo  Hip 

ll  i-  tit.-  dulj    of  nurirty   to  eliminate  tboao  wbo 

ll>tt't)   to  society.      I'lUii-lini. n[   bj  not    to  |imii-)i   Ibe 

liiiiiu.iti'  liirn  iiliM.|iTtrl>  or  purttnlly.     The  death  pen 

Hjjlaii'l  tlif  fewoal  i  rjiiuiialn  of  alt  Kurope.     Tbc  n« 

hi  crime  without   otoral  reapon  nihility   and 

Iditnild  !«■  in   proportion  to  (bo  gravity  of  the  rrinjr 

«*nh  -  i,. i, tilt.'  fonts,     ll  nliouhl  lie  tint  determined  In 

linn)*  11k*  t-ulpnt  baloogB)  a  man  wbo  hire*  an  aaaa* 

lividiiil   w|io  outraged  bi*  family  ia  o,uitO  n  different 

1  aAnjuo.il).    Tbc  canae.  of  a  murder  and  tbc  abaene* 

y  on  the  part  of  the  victim  are  the  criterion*  lo  be 

meditation.    Tin*  worat  criminal*  commit   mnntrr 

Ittlon;  lint  In  the  case  of  Ibr  criminal*  by  ooc— to* 

Bii-nt.-«  a  uruel  nature,  and  elimination  may  !*•  neee* 

claanr-   of  rriimno]*,  deportation,  flue,  removal   to 

it,  ugrii  ullurul  mlonie*,  work  for  the  atate,  etc. 

ia  nt  the  author  are  norial  utility  and  the  natural 

I*  '.-"-•■■  ■      ■  ■    i     a  matf atr*l«  give*  pwmlfar  fa| 

1  on  tbc  jm-noloi^cal  aid*  of  criminality.  Hoaerma  to 
a  line  Wt  ween  abnormality  and  dtaeaae.  Tbc  liorn 
J  leralolopiraJ.  a  moral  monster;  bill  a  teratolofrionl 
f-ariae  from  a  deviation  in  utoro— ureal  diaoaaeof  th* 
i  iIn-  ubmilntr  flimiuAlionof  tbclmrn  criminal  ta 
i'.tiiM-  it  aaauroe*  the  criminal**  uttor  want  of  adapt*- 
lni  ti  ia  not  warranted  by  a  nafflrirat  numt«-r  of  facta; 
Ihta  want  of  adaptation,  «r  fail  to  ace  why  a  society  in 
Ti.iii-s'i. ■:!■.■  U  highly  aenajtive  might  not  Mitotitate 
liti;  for  it  i*  .i  t|UtMtioti  of  aoeial  atilily  whether  too 
niblic  conacteore  ia  not  morally  injuriou*. 

.f.*W  •rmu.tali       tiiv.«rra  Dunn       Kona,  tan      |.j»   S*. 

Ldrr-  recidivity  theoretically  in  tbe  drat  |wrt  of  hi* 

>ii tally  in  the  aeooud  (tart.    After  takinjr  up  tbe  geaj 

laUon  of  iKcidirity,  and  inn  dimonakin  bel' 
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criminologists  :im  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  threatened  repression  of  the. 
recidivists,  he  passes  in  the  second  part  to  the  question  of  the  aggrava- 
tion of  punishment  in  respect  to  age  anil  physical  conditions,  and  to  the 
relations  of  reridivity  to  insanity,  and  mines  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions: Such  ideas  as  the  relative  insufficiency  of  objective  physical 
force  of  punishment  on  account  of  the  insensibility  which  the  criminal 
opposes  to  it,  the  contempt  whieh  the  guilty  one  manifests,  the  social 
danger  which  comes  with  the  relapse,  the  consequent  necessity  of 
hindering  this  hy  the  menace  of  a  greater  cast igat ion,  an*  abstract 
considerations,  rr  priori  eritcria,  bereft  of  the  aid  of  positive  inquiry,  and 
consequently  more  hypotheses  and  conjectures  than  reasons.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  criminals  in  Italy  are  recidivists.  In  France  it  was  4,'i 
percent  for  men  and  .'it  per  cent  for  women  in  1807;  in  Belgium  at 
that  time  it  was  -to  per  cent  and  in  Austria  «VJ  per  cent,  for  men  and  51 
I  mm- cent  for  women;  in  Switzerland  -15  jut  cent.  The  average  shows 
that  ■!."•  per  cent  of  criminals  are  reeidivists.  The  second  ami  succes- 
sive punishments  arc  in  general  expiated  in  that  period  of  time  in  which 
the  human  organism  commences  to  lose  its  natural  vigor:  there  is  thus 
a  certain  aspect  of  injustice  and  inutility  in  punishing  the  recidivist. 
There  is  also  a  greater  bitterness  in  a  sceond  or  successive  punishment 
between  the  aires  of  l!.~i  and  .»o,  the  period  in  which  recidivity  is  most 
conspieuiiiis.  As  to  tin*  relation  of  reridivity  to  the  careerial  system, 
Komeoftlie  most  illustrious  and  competent  men  say  that  about  six- 
sevenths  of  the  men  an*  allured  into  relapse.  Hcrangcr  says  it  is  the 
prison  whieh  makes  the  recidivist.  The  influence  of  surroundings  can 
In1  greater  or  less,  but  it  does  not  att'ect  substantially  the  great  damage 
done  by  increasing  the  puuishmenr  of  reeidivists. 

Intttmitivmilt     krunttitilifiti*thr'     I  r  r*  ink/hii;/;     />.<•/«      l.antlrmrtrtnimmhniif    tUr     firvpfH' 
*t*  ut«.kt*  Krirh.     ILilli*  :•.  S..  <lni  L'li.  inul  L'T.  Miirz,  1S»I. 

The  German  division  of  the  International  Penal  Assoeiation  mot  in 
March,  ami  discussed  the  following  questions:  (1)  I'nder  what  pre- 
supposition*, js  tin*  iutroilueti'iu  of  the  eonditioiial  sentence  into  tier- 
man  legislation  expedient  .'  il'i  How  is  the  fact  of  recidivation"  to  lie 
determined  legally:  ami  what  means  of  punishment  are  to  lie,  recom- 
mended for  the  incorrigible  .'  After  many  varied  moditieatioiis  the  as- 
soeiation linally  voted  mi  the  following  questions:  <li  Is  recidivation 
to  be  assumed  if  the  new  and  former  criminal  aet  lie  in  the  same  jienal 
grade  as  designated  hy  legislation?  «'J)  Should  reeidivistic  supcrau 
iiuation  be  admitted.'  s»j  Should  repeated  reeidi  vat  ion  form  a  nec- 
essary ground  for  shari»ening  tin'  punishment?  (•!>  N;i  relatively  in 
creased  restraint  U]miii  fieedom  f « »  be  reeommcmh'd  a*  a  means  of  pun- 
ishment fur  repeati-d  reetdivaii'in.  with  the  permission  of  imprisonment 
in  the  workhouse  as  a  coii>eipieiieef  .'.*i>  Should  the  law  touch  upon  reg- 
ulations which  insure  the  permanent  separation  of  evil  doers  (consid- 
ered by  tin*  penal  magistrate  as  meorrigihlc)  into  sjieeial  divisions,  of 
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3, or intone uylunu T  (G)  Shouldacouditional  rt'lrata* 
J  detention  In-  framed  tn  tin i-i'  .■•Hi-i'liTril  iiii-iiiTiftibli't 
1  affirmed  iuiititiiii.H|«))-  <|itrutliuu*  1,  2,  .1,  mi.!  6,  MM]  bg 
|  <|iiewtitm*  Innd  f>.  Another  qiMwMou  ni;  In  it  cipe- 
t  jari«t*  rmu-tk-nlly  and  theoretically  (»'.  *.,  by  training 
friminol<>|ry,  el  c.  i  for  the  |*smil  cxwntive!  (<r)  before;  (*) 
■  examination.  Tin*  main  <jiu*tioti  wiu  alni'*t  an  an 
Aflcr  tliu  laving  aside  of  the.  subordinate  qiiertiow 
Lueation  fr  leca-ived  a  large  majority  of  the  vottw. 


|>[>ort  of  criminal  jnatice   i»    I'lmi. -i-  li<[    ISB7,  |ialilu 
ly»»i  idea  ni'  r*reuch  criminality.    <>u  looking  at  I 
fin  it(  Unit  «iirul  that  tin-  high  dcgrr-c  of  crimiiialit] 
*  «um  due  to  jNtpuhuion,  but  a  mure  thorough  e 
at  it  depend*  on  ethuoifranuieul  condition  a. 
mst  of  France  (Normandy,  l»lc  of  1'ruuce,  Champ 
lent)  nbow  a  high  criminality:  below  (Sarthe,  Oruc  Km 
I  V..111H'  i  n  medium  degree;  ami  in  I  lift  renter,  we*l,  i 
T  criminality  i-  feeble,  with  the  excc|ili.in  of  the  tumid 

'•    r-.H-lr-''  ■,      II..HN     S, .'.,i..-.     ,S;iVlltt\     IhmlM,     \i»^'i'.    . 

v  elevated  degree  nf  criminality  than  the  tut  i 
',  in  which  Mil'  mortality  is  givaicr  than  in  the  other 
J'  iillj|i  ••(  suicidr*  iiirr«M|N»[)d"  »■  xacl ly  with  that  of  v 
In  Coraiea,  where  there  are  very  few  atticidea.    The  o 
of  Kim  ni.-  mot  *|<ceinl  to  Prance.)  d 
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furnish  10  jmt  rent  of  the  crime,  they  constitute  only  .'i  per  cent  of  the 
population.  The  |>ercentage  of  recidivists  1i;ih  continually  increased: 
In  1871-1875,  17  jut  cent;  in  1870-1880,  48  per  cent;  in  1884S,  50  j»er 
cent;  and  in  1887,51  per  cent. 

Alcoholism  has  diminished  greatly:  From  187.5  to  1875  it  was 
8I,41«;  from  1S7«  to  1880,  75,0:*;;  from  IKK1  to  1885,  07,155;  in  1880, 
01,:t40;  ami  in  1887,  50,008. 

In  looking  at  the  above  results  we  are  struck  with  the  large  projior- 
tioii  of  crimes  against  chastity.  The  fact  that  suicide  is  so  low  in  Cor- 
sica, while  other  crimes  are  numerous,  suggests  the  law  of  antagonism 
between  suicide  and  crimes  of  blood.  According  to  these  figures 
France  (looked  upon  by  some  as  a  wicked  country)  is  about  the  only 
place  when*  crime  is  decreasing. 

Ceber    Hit    korprrtivkm     uml    *j<i*tiyrH     HiijtHthiimlirhknlrH    drr    1'irhrrvhcr,    Dr.    V. 

Hoi.dk  u.     Arcliiv  fiir  Ahihroiml^ir,  Januzir,  1S8D. 

The  writer  gives  a  short  survey  of  facts  taken  from  his  varied  and 
extensive  cxiiericnce  as  guardian  of  the  insane  and  administrator  o( 
|>enal  justice  and  prisons.  His  crauiological  remarks  and  his  distinc- 
tions l>etweeii  insanity  and  criminality  an*  especially  valuable. 

Though  many  characteristics  arc  common  to  tin*  insane  and  criminal, 
one  is  not  justified  in  doing  away  with  freedom  of  will;  for  criminals 
are  not  sick,  like  the  insane.  It  is  impossible  from  cranial  asymmetries 
to  conclude  as  to  psychical  characteristics.  Physical  signs  of  degener- 
ation indicate  nothing  further  than  the  presence  of  a  tendency  to 
psychical  degeneration.  It  is  scarcely  a  pardonable  error  to  consider 
every  man  with  these  characteristics  as  a  predestined  criminal,  as  some 
of  the  Italian  school  would  do  ((larofaloi. 

The  great  iulluciicc  of  occupation,  education,  |>ovcrty,  rough  handling, 
and  misery  is  self  evident.  In  such  cases,  where  the  tendency  has  a 
certain  intensity,  deformations  and  even  physiognomical  peculiarities 
form  an  im|Mirtuiil  factor  in  patho  psychical  degeneration.  The  most 
iui|M»rtant  of  the^e  swuptoms  are  found  in  the  head  and  genital  ocgans. 
Mo>t  of  the  characteristics  come  from  the  premature  growing  together 
of  the  sutures.  The  dropsy  of  the  pia  mater  can  enlarge  the  cranium 
in  all  directions,  so  long  as  the  Milme>in  childhood  are  capable  of  con 
siderabh*  extrusion;  in  the  later  grow  th  of  tin4  edges  the  coronal  suture 
reniaiu>  an  annular  transverse  depression  from  rachitis;  a  further  mis 
formation  from  the  same  cause  i*  a  tlat  tening  or  deep  depression  around 
the  <M*fipitu!  fo»a.  The  inferior  degrees  of  asymmetry  of  the  two 
lateral  cranial  sides  occur  without  the  premature  growing  together  of 
the  Mttures.  This  is  uioMly  hereditary.  The  tying  up  id' the  head,  as 
practiced  in  the  south  of  France,  has  no  influence  on  psychical  develop- 
ment. If  several  sutures  grow  together  in  total  life  or  soon  after  birth, 
as  in  idiots,  the  lorm  of  the  ciaiunm  is  little  changed,  except  it  re- 
mains microcephalic     If  the   premature  closing  of  several  sutures 

;tuoo  a  M I 
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Linn-  lin»',  if  tin*  heij-lii  iii'-mii-*"  at  tin*  «*xponw  of  Um 

I  Hii'iiifs  [Hiinliil:   it'  tin*  lirrailtli   i*  »t  tliP  cunt  (if  the 

i  |i;i(ln*l'>i;ii';i1  Hal   lieail.     I'n-niHtun-  iloning  of  the 

k*--.  it  hiiiiillfi.  In*  mid  Mai,  unit  i-muteM  t hi*  orbital 

gilt.     Tit*-  i-liifinc  >il'  thf  MJtRJtinl  suture  luakca  the 

I       ,  small,  ami  hicli:  Initli  thiweforniii  are  wore  frequent 

v  lli.ui  in  l.i;nliv'i')li;ilv.     Ity  the  rt-mini;  of  bull"  of  the 

grimkiil  -iniutli  tif  tin-  iTsinial  mof  takes  olace,  whii-h 

| i>nMliu'-»  a    ki'liify  shii]M''I   l'-iniM|>l»gii<i'i'phklj>. 

]•'  Mile  nt'  tin*  >H-*'i|iitul  sutiiri*  Tiiiiki'x  the  i  -irrvHjtonUiujt 

II-  lltlllT. 

.tiiini*  ;irr-  u<itini|iiiiiiiil  hy  thoi-euf  thi-fare.  Then- in 
Ik-  iiiici*>i-i-|>liiili<-  IhmiIs.  an<l  tin*  flattened  upper  part 
■•••iiili-'l  liiiuls;  further  a  lii (:li  tie-free  of  a -tynin  it-try 
In-  t'm-r:  tin-  liriit  ami  Ihitti-ueil  rinse;  no  the  anymme 
:  |it-ie  lu'lmiir  tlii-  i:im-!«  when*  tin-  iimler jaw  projects 
r  mill  rirt  r.r-m:  ami  also  where  there  i»  a  l-t-mliiifr  of 
f.'!li;  tin-  mi  lit*  an-  often  dm  flat,  too  wide,  nml  !•■■  umall; 
nf  thi'i-ypN.  iliviftimi  nt'  tin-  iriw:  ami  Mmietinien  skin 
iiitiiT-i  nf  (lie  «'ji's  ri'iiiiinliun  iint-  of  the  ninn-p-liui 
ij-ti-nf  ilt-^ii  icr.it  um  in  the  I'iim  an*  their  uni-tllnen*, 
\  *.int  til  ilewln|-ii|  iniinclc*;  mid  very  tunal!  lap*,  that 


uf  t  In-  genital  part*  have  a  ii|iei-iiil  iliagnont  ir  value, 
it-Hi  in  liditi  M'W-  lead-  t-t  M-iiiiil  dim 'rdeni  of  every 
u„  ,i.i  iin-iiT.il  tiiniMi-.  Tin-  must  fvii-iiciit  deform 
i    ■>(    tin-   t#— inli—.  |>tiniMi-i«.   stunted  hi   ilefi-rmed 

hi  tli--  hi  ft  hi. i.  i-niHiii)-  iiiyittii-i  of  the  -  m-  1 1 1  m  with 
i. .[-!.>  ni  i ln< . ■hi. in-,  i-liioint!  uf  the  Ku'k  part  of  the 
i '.-.ii I,.  ■  lull  ii-.ii.  .imi  ii-rit". |»'iiilnit: 'Ifl'iirniatHii-n in 
--■.■ii  hi  Mi.-  -k.-l.-t..  11. 

■  ■  i>l  .il !  tin-  <li|.  utn.it  um".  ari'illiii-tlyriuiliei'leil  with 
.i  -  n  : id  1 1 1 In  -pin  if  nt  ■■■■rui.ihM.  I»r.  S'iffer  ftum 
,i  I.iil-i- i  iiml.i  i  ..liiiiiimal-  l.niinl  IT  p>-r  cent   with 

■  -i  _:  ii  -  ■-!  i|.  -j i.iti-.n:    l<i  'h-i  i-riil  had  cranial  mifl 

I l.'i'Uii'.iT -  .in-  i.m-ly  "hmIit  in  criminal* 

. .  vi  |.t  mi  mi  iii.il  i.1i..r-.n  iTi-tins.  I'tiYMi-ifnomy 
::■.'  »  tl<  i.i.  i.il  .imi  .i.iui.il  si-tis  nt  ileneiirnil mid. 
.hi  -'-.it  iiil.n-ii.-i>:  tin-  p.i— ..■-•■-  in  [.ri-ni  physiof; 
i:  ].i....i  _■  ii  ■■  .i  i  i.-t-  iiiiiki-  i|iiiti-a  .linVrent  itupre* 
,'.  .».  ,■  .-.  iii.  ■-  !.-k-  n-r>  iini.li.     Dm  iiri.tr.-jpn*. 

::,  in. ii  :    .  i-i  ■-  t->  |.i'.ii..iiiiri-  nin-  a  ii  iminal  from 


,:i  - 


I.--...I  Mi.-  in-am-. 

I'll-l.   •Mllllll.ll-    !•>    iNVMMlNl; 

malitv  i-  im-radii-al-lc  tendency 
a-  maul  iiimiiialH  a-  -ai-atett: 
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it  is  easier  for  men  to  overstep  the  hounds  of  morality  am!  custom. 
Most  women  rriminals  lose  every  tract*  of  womanhood  in  demeanor. 
Criminals  l»y  occasion  aiv  those  who  become  so  through  levity,  passion, 
imprudence,  unfavorable  surroundings,  ami,  above  all.  through  abuse  of 
aleoliol.  According  to  Huor  50  |ier  cent  of  all  crime  eomes  from  alco- 
hoi,  three  fourths  are  eriiues  against  the  person,  ami  only  our  fourth 
against  proj>crty,  while  the  reverse  is  true  with  the  recidivists.  Minor 
rriminals  are  to  a  large  extent  eapableof  improvement.  To  aeeomplisli 
this,  tin*  perversity  ami  except  ionableticss  of  their  art  ions  must  he  rec- 
ognized. The  infanticides  are  the  best  of  all  rriminals.  The  reeitlivists 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes:  one  class  inelmles  those  who  tor 
the  most  part  have  no  mental  or  hodil\  signs  of  defeneration,  caused 
by  had  bringing  up,  society,  jioverty.  sexual  disonlers,  and  those  who 
make  erime  a  trade  or  as  a  vengeance  for  injustice  sutfered.  The 
improving  of  these  is  rare.  The  second  class  of  recidivists  comprises 
those  with  inlmru  criminal  inclinations.  In  prison  they  are  inclined 
to  coarseness,  boldness,  resistance,  and  willful  spoiling  of  their  clothes; 
I  hoy  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  stages  of  insanity.  Hut  legally 
the  recidivists  an*  sharply  distinguished  from  the  insane.  Delusions 
disorder  the  judgments  of  the  i'lsane.  but  not  so  in  the  cast*  of  the 
recidivist.  Thieves,  swindlers,  ami  incendiaries,  if  not  insane,  are  cow- 
ards; robbers  and  murderers  are  little  utVccted  by  tear.  Between 
mental  health  and  insanity  there  an*  many  rases  of  hereditary  anom- 
alies: nervousness,  irritability  through  tin*  least  cause,  peculiar  uncon- 
querable inclinations,  eccent licit ics,  propensity  to  dissolute  ideas  with 
no  pur|Misc.  a  mingling  of  contradictory  |ieeuliarities,  of  one-sided 
mental  powers,  this  all  united  with  a  weakness  of  dcliljorution;  hero 
belongs  also  the  inlioni  criminal  instinct.  According  to  Kichter,  most 
crimes,  especially  murder,  audacious  burglary,  common  theft,  embezzle- 
ment, resistance  of  state  power,  come  by  epileptics  or  in  those  with  a 
tendency  to  epilepsy.  Those  addicted  to  alcohol  are  light  oftenders. 
Those  with  hereditary  mental  weakness  are  given  to  crimes  of  uu- 
chastitv. 

The  e1a<s  nf  recidivists  i*.  a  niixeil  one:  >I)  Those  who  have  a   posi- 
tive tendency  to  insanity  or  epilepsy;  ii'j  those    wliosi>   family  ante 
cedents  plainly  lr.nl  them  torrime;  >:'•>   those  whose  morality  and  sense 
of  honor  are  destroyed  through  training  and  environment. 

Criminal  phenomena  and  manifestations  of  insanity  are  a  distorted 
or  diM'asinl  expression  of  mental  activities  whirh  by  themselves  are 
present  in  r\eryoiir;  but  in  some  they  develop  in  one  or  the  other 
direction.  No  one  is  sine  that  his  mental  soundness  can  not  be  endan- 
gered through  outer  or  inner  troubles  or  that  he  ran  eseape  iucliuu 
tions,  which  might  lead  to  rrimc.  Tin*  increase  of  crime  keeps  step 
with  that  of  population,  or.  rather,  with  its  increase  in  density,  as  in 
large  cities.  The  increase  of  both  iusauitv  and  criminality  is  due  to 
overpopulation. 


AtlNottMAI.    Halt, 

r,  *■*  im  U*  f*cmlUal*MliHutltm »t  mtralrn  4*m*  t—r  Mai  wrMl 
laf/ntatwai  inul'i  riu  Im  ■/»<■■»  <l  <Acv  Im  trfcahwU.      ChhTM 
»(lnh.l. 

||H"')i  making  book  in  criminal  p«y«-holocy  -""I-  though 
\,  ia  full  of  valuable  information.  Volume  I  take-  up 
Uog*|  pqIoiium  _  and  3  abnormal  uMycholoirjr. 
Lli-flue*  iwli.Viilucy  u»  lite  arietM-e  of  llm  mental  famltiee 
[\  itm'  iiiaiill'e*t»lii-n>>-  gxiyruology  should  mil  >1>  |uirt  (Viiai 
ihiru;  .ill  uii-UoliyairnJ  i|iie*tioun  taunt  bu  «t  uaide,  einua 
line  from  ubnervnt  inn.  Tbwu»ret<*oii]»ecii*aof |i*yrhtcai 
Intellectual  -in.!  tin'  moral.  Tlii-  intt-lltviunl  are  |**rccii- 
land  reflection,  Tht*  moral  faculties  are  iti*ttni-t I v«.  Tb* 
I  (In-  only  one  of  tin-  iiiatiiietlve  faculties  which  U  nut  only 
liRotiitUfal  motive,  Ixit  by  the  idea  of  duty  uml  obligation, 
lie  of  tin*  pain  it  cnuaen. 

1  believe*  in  freedom  of  will  wlit-u  tin-  feclinj;  uf  duty 

b  uf  -im|i!i-  duflirc  there  i*  no  freedom.     Km-dom 

1  liberty,  i>  lite  [M.inr  which  decide*  Wtwccn  Hit-  |>ood 

|fU'r  a  di-Ithci at  ion  made  clear  by  the  sentiment  uf  duly. 

.h  in  | nit  u|hiii  thin  (mini.     Criminal  [a*ycho|ogy  U  tfrated 

I  ii.-n.-l) .  t.iknik'  U[i  ettnecially  lurm-idca,  Itouilrtdm,  l** 

flcidee;  inceadiaricM,  thieve*,  pnnUilutot;  pri->n»,  death 

Prevention.    The  author,  although  u  ftnfrilaalt»t  or  ideal- 

|JDiM>lf  to  tin*  fiu-tii  of  ti4iur.il  M-ii'titi'.     tuaaiiily  i»  the 

admit-  of  the  mind  by  tin-  paa-outi*,  mIii.1i  in«|rire  false 

J   <>»-.. n.  t-    in    (lit*    .ili---.ii  ••   of   iniir.il  o|(|NMi)UiMl,  of  rCaMOU, 

llnrifyttiK  til.-  tiiiiul. 
\  Chela,  taken  I  rum  tin-  ai-coanl  uf  criminal  (iniraHM  to 
a  Trihunaux  from  IfCUtolMUM,  l.-ad  Hit-  author  Ui  bold 
I  malefactor*  ore  deprived  uf  tin*  noble  oeut  intent*  uf  nil 
Tally  of  the  moral  nrii»c,  ami  m>  arc  not  re»|K>n»ihlc.  Thia 
L  by  tin'  ulMtni't-  uf  moral  reprobation  before  (be  mow 
ly  utwciice  of  remorse  alter  Hit-  rriiue.  Perversity,  which 
ml  «U«ire  lor  crime  and  tu.ua)  insensibility,  iacladini; 
l>l'  elevated  iin.i.il  nciilitueuU,  are  tbe  two  couditMHi» 
lie  MiiuiiiiMniKii  uf  i-ntne. 

1  of  tin-  tfrave    moral  anomaly   of  the   great  ritmtuala, 

u  not  -ml able;  bat  moral  tmatmeut  is  reipltrvd.     Tb« 

■is  treatment  are:  to  ceo.se  t»  piiUi»li  cruelly  the  Mural 

|inaU,  for  it  rendeis  I  hem  worse,  and  to  ameliorate  them 

*lldc,  that  tlicy  way  nuC  !»■  n-ttn  ued  to  society  ouleaa 

■hie  of  comliU'tiuf  tbem-elvi  -  will.     Ii   h  in   boaior   Ut 

I  tbe  moral  lawn  are  not  aerioqaly  viidatal  by  erima,  ft* 

t  ia  tbe  cnnacioiuuoa*  of  crimiitaU.    The  author  eoaj- 

p  work  ia  aayiur  that  tbe  pnycihological  idea*  oat  (oetb 

i  tbe  lent  the  eternal  i>rinei|iiM  of  morality  and  jaettoe 
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which  God  lias  placed  in  human  hearts.  According  to  these  principles, 
individuals  deprived  of  free  will  should  not  he  punished,  but  treated 
morally;  individuals  who  possess  free  will,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
freely  eomiiiit  faults,  should  he  punished,  in  spite  of  their  sincere  regret, 
for  these  punishments  are  merited. 

lljtpnotintu  and  t'rimt;  l>r.  .1.  M.  I'liAitrnT.     Tlin  Forum,  April,  18M. 

There  is  comparatively  little  written  on  criminal  hypnotism.  The 
ideas  as  set  forth  by  the  originator  and  leader  of  the  Paris  school  areof  sill 
the  more  interest.  I  Vrsons susceptible  of  hypnotization  are  nervous  and 
capable  of  becoming  hysterical,  if  not  actually  so,  at  tin*  beginning  of 
the  experiments.  Hypnotism  ami  hysteria  are  near  akin.  Hypnotism 
is  a  genuine  neurosis,  not  a  physiological  state.  There  are  three  states: 
lethargy,  catalepsy,  and  somnambulism;  in  the  first  two,  particularly 
in  lethargy,  there  is  absolute  unconsciousness,  the  subject  is  motion 
less,  his  will  in  alieyunce,  then-  is  no  suggestibility.  In  the  third  state 
the  subject  hears,  sees,  receives,  and  carries  out  suggestions  given  by 
the  one  who  hypnotized  him.  An  ini|>ortaut  fact  is  that  on  awak- 
ing he  recollects,  outside  of  the  suggestion  given  him,  nothing  that 
has  happened  during  the  sleep;  but  he  will  recollect  it  in  a  second 
period  of  hypnotic  somnambulism,  unless  a  contradictory  suggestion 
In1  given.  This  Ion*  and  this  recovery  of  recollection  under  fixed  con- 
ditions is  important  in  medico  legal  hypnotism. 

Kapeaud  attempts  at  rape  an*  the  most  frequent  crimes  upon  hyp- 
notized |M'i-sons.  <  idles  de  la  Tourctte  is  able  to  cite  live  cases  of  this 
class  dcvelo|ftcd  in  action  at  law — not  a  small  number,  considering  the 
dim'culties  of  detection.  The  problem  to  In*  solved  is  this:  "Given  the 
suggestibility  of  a  soiiiiiatuhtile,  can  one  use  him  to  do  a  criminal  act  to 
which  he  would  never  have  consented  outside  of  the  hypnotic  sleep?1* 
JSupjMisc  a  subject  put  to  sleep,  and  in  the  somnambulic  state  he  is  told: 
"You  know  A.;  he  is  a  contemptible  fellow  and  is  ever  trying  to  injure 
you.  He  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.  Here  is  a  dagger,  tomorrow 
you  will  go  to  his  house  aii-l  stab  him.  You  are  not  to  remember  that 
I  ordered  ymi  to  kill  him,  even  if  you  be  hypnotized  again."  This  can 
be  done  in  the  laboratory. 

Hut  some  subjects  refuse  to  obey;  the  training  of  subjects  is  not 
easy;  it  takes  time,  ami  suitable  subjects  are  not  numerous.  Suppose 
the  subject  is  ready  to  aet,  but  the  victim  docs  not  pass,  what  hap- 
pens! In  most  ca*es  a  tit  of  hystciia,  or  an  attack  of  acute  delirium, 
or  of  babbling  mania.  Thus,  it  is  as  iui|Mirtant  that  the  conditions  be 
realized  as  that  the  suggestion  be  accepted.  Now, no  one  has  been  able 
to  discover  one  single  crime  of  this  kind  actually  committed  in  real  life. 
A  criminal  desires  fust  of  all  to  eseape  punishment;  he  will  not  make 
sure  of  his  revenge  and  conce.d  himself  from  prosecution  by  putting  a 
weajMiu  in  the  hand  of  a  lunatic  somuamhulc.  Sup|N>sea  somuaiiibiile 
Migus  a  check;  on  awaking  he  will  hardly  part  with  his  property  with.- 
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i-  will  n*tt  liiin-.ll  how  til'  fimn'  In  iilfpi  Mich  •  paper; 
i  might  I>ecmliurr.j»»ir>i:  Bo  (beholder  of  the  cheek.    Al- 
lili  will  Milium  he  culled  ii|hiii  to  consider  rriiur*  uim 
Titi]it>nli •*  nr  upon  MtDitmmliilliM,  yet   there  in  danger   In 
Im,  tluit  is  til  Hit'  injiirioua  effw-tmif  ill  ail v inn [  bypnoti- 
Tnim  wlin  an'  uot  phyairiiiua.     Wh  ran   truck   a  "jtliow 
Br"  by  tin*  pcnuitm  lie  Hitrra-eded  with,  who  become  nerv- 
al HUM  full  into  deep  -deep  out  "f  which  it  iff  (litl)i-tilt  to 
|cy  ur<<  unlit  ted  for  dotic*  of  daily  lift*.     Other*,  and  I  bey 
r,  haveconvu Umh  reftemblini*  the  eriaiM  .it  Confirmed 
lierti-in   mIkkiM  In-   .  imllnwl    t->  the  medical  proleMKM. 
Ii.urt  hu«  tn  inquire  If  the  Mibjrrt  lm«  an  unVelinu  rapa- 
■hmi  ill -ail  v  inn  I  hypnotism.     He  ought  nut  to  go  twyitnd 
ndividuul  ran  (or  r.in  tint)  lie  |iul  lata  Ihr  bypuirtir 

■•■>IIm.  J  J^um  |irn>&W*a  A  U  Furiill/  <ls  Kmurj,  |iar  M.  W  Pt» 
|  lUmmna.     Kn  ih  •!•■  I'll)  |.iMili>»M-.  1  of  Mara,  1M0. 

Lrittrn  by  tli>>  leader  »f  the  Nancy  ffebool.  Wing*  oat 
In  |H>tiil  of  difference  between  t1it>  two  tM-hiKiR  Free 
J-ilti!it>  .in-  pmhlvm*lhat  prow-nt  themselves  to  iii.  W* 
lihlc  in  a  certain  measure;  nur  nwni  leave*  i»»  mioh* 

jlghln  creep  ttilii  imr  imiijiiiLiliHi t.il 'our  maLrol;  the 

| to  liecomu  an  net.  Tn  what  degree  eau  we  rental  thi* 
i  it  tint  iui|MiHe  tifMiri  us  the  law  of  tdeo-inotur  or  Ideo 
luii-in.  which  tiiiu-l'nnii.  the  idea  into  iwhoiiT  Cm 
Titled  by  ftuiticeoteiu I  The  Nancy  arbool  replies  atnrut- 
B.nilt,  lit  -geola,  Iteaiiiil*.  mid  iterabeim  eiiy  that  certain 
linn,  under  the  ititlucueeof  so  ggealion  cither  during  sleep 
■ng,  eiocute  with  docility  what  they  hare  been  ordered. 

riiueuta  nbotild  carry  conviction. 
Iln-il,  with  t'lnin-ot  ita  emltient  bead,   I  iron  wide  I,  and 
In  t-tli'  rrpin-ft  in  tin-  negative.      It  i-  said  that  the  Crimea 

li' mill.  .1  »re  thine  ■<!  the  lulmrulory  ;  that  if  w«  give 

Ter  knife  with  ubich  to  kill  bin  m-ighlMir,  he  ktinw*  Ilia* 

,il.  -«:  In-  miiAdi-ncc  111  oh  1  ■  nil  em  him  obedient  la  the 

(in-  1 .  t- M"  in  eertain  ru*e*;  UteAonniniuboliffl  kuowaitu 

,  mid  pluy*  the  i-oim-dy  which  we  desire  bim  tt>  play. 

no  111  natural  ilream":  we  ItUflW  Hint   we  dream;  V* 

'-.  we  endure  the  mh«i  terrif)'i»|[  thing*  without  fcel- 

li ;  ibi'  In-art  t  —.it  .in<!  iWpirat ion  are  not  accelerated :  "re 

11  the  drama  in  which  we  are  acton.;  the  individual  b>  an 

I  Willi  UOdUii  I  of  hi-  -M-hei.;    thcniliTlirtl*  l-ctllg  iff  UWakw 

I  the  new  Iwinj;.  tike  ffobouuacinaa.    Tin-  feeling  rfoor 

ftlifter  than  thai  of  the  hallucination,  which  Mntrsoor 

Hit  reaching  the  moral  foundation  of  our  heing.     The 

leertain  hypnotized  peraunt.     I  ffay  tn  the  nuhjeet,  *t 
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dog  will  bite  you,"  but  bo  puts  bis  hand  upon  the  dog  without  the  leaat 
dread.  Other  subjects  resist  suggestions;  they  retain  a  certain  initia- 
tive, K  command  bim  to  steal  a  watch,  but  be  refuses;  his  moral  char- 
acter is  a  primordial  anterior  suggestion  that  neutralizes  these  oflier 
suggestions.  But  there  are  others  who  have  no  power  of  resistance; 
the  subconscious  in  them  annihilates  their  conscious  being;  these  will 
eomniit  erime.  So  in  natural  sleep  we  have  dreams  in  which  we  are 
not  ourselves;  we  fall  from  a  precipice;  we  are  terrified,  respiration  is 
anxious,  tin*  tare  pah*;  we  gro;iu  in  our  sleep.  There  are  a  sutticicut  nutii- 
1h*i' of  cases  where  crime  has  been  committed  during  natural  somnam- 
bulism.    Tan  this  nut  be  true  in  provoked  somnambulism! 

The  author  gives  the  case  of  a  young  artist  to  whom  he  had  sug- 
gested to  steal  his  wateh  when  lie  should  awake,  whieh  he  did  with- 
out hesitating,  ami,  when  discovered,  was  confused,  trembling,  implor- 
ing them  not  to  arrest  him;  this  latter  was  a  real  emotion;  the  subject 
was  honest  by  nature.  Among  somnambulists  who  art  post  hypnoti- 
cally then*  are  some  who  do  it  as  impulsive  epileptics.  Sometimes  the 
epileptic  knows  that  he  kills,  but  does  not  know  why.  The  insane 
sometimes  say,  "  1  have  a  foolish  idea  to  set  tire  to  the  house  or  kill 
iny  child.**  Why,  to  what  purpose?  Do  you  not  love  your  child ? 
"  Yes,  1  love  him;  I  know  it  is  wrong:  I  have  no  reason  to  kill  him."  In 
hypnotism  a  similar  psychical  state  is  realizable;  it  is  a  blind,  instinc- 
tive impulsion,  without  reason;  it  is  an  impulsive  insanity.  There  are 
others  who  do  not  act  abruptly.  The  operator  said  to  one  during  his 
sleep,  »k  When  you  awake  you  will  steal  my  purse  on  the  table."  On 
awaking  he  did.  Me  was  asked,  ••  Why  have  you  stolen?"  lie 
answers.  *•  It  is  to  take  what  you  owe  me:  1  lent  you  some  money  and 
you  have  not  returned  it:  it  is  a  restitution,  not  a  theft."  In  this  cast*  I 
did  not  produce  a  perversion  of  the  moral  sense.  Imagination  turned 
the  ditliculty;  it  suggested  to  the  subject  a  retroactive  illusory  memory 
through  which  the  theft  became  allowable.  To  the  subject  was 
said,  •■Mere  is  a  pistol,  and  when  you  awake  you  will  shoot  this  man." 
On  awaking  lie  does  it.  I  ask  him  why.  Me  replies  that  tin*  hiaii 
insulted  him,  had  pointed  a  pistol  at  him;  so  he  defended  himself. 
Hallucination,  like  imagination.  furnishes  a  rational  pretext.  This 
hallucination  can  In*  created,  if  auto  suggestion  does  not  interfere. 
One  can  sav  to  the  patient,  *■  Mere  is  a  man  who  lia>  seduced  voitr 
wife;  when  you  awake  you  will  avenge  your  honor  ami  kill  him."  It 
would  be  still  easier  to  suggest  crime  to  those  who  love  it,  because 
then*  is  no  moral  conscience  to  I  eject  the  suggestion.  It  isdillicult  to 
say  whether  a  pei*»on  with  a  dc\ eloped  moral  sense  could  be  directly 
>o  enfeebled  or  perverted  as  to  commit  a  crime.  Hut  it  is  certain  that 
an  honest  man  <  an,  when  carried  along  by  an  impulsive  giddiness,  de- 
liiioiis  idea. or  halluciatioii.  Tin-  nihilists,  anarchists,  socialists,  revolu- 
tionists can  become  criminals  by  suggestion.  The  excited  crowd,  hear- 
ing the  words,  "  spy."  "  traitor,"  become  ferocious  and  bloody,  aud  rush 
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n.   It  j»  a  collective  suggestion,  *  blind  paatlc* 

«,    The  brute  nature  ii  unchained. 

ijerteil  tliat  there  is  not  on  record  a  cam  of  crime  eoaa- 

i-  influence  of  hypnotic  suggestion.    Thia  ia  poanihaB| 

I  not         smlly  mminaR     But  if  a  bypnotiier  waa  ft 

nipt      II  it  to  the  person  be  hypnotized,  Much  la—to 

truth  in,  suggestion  plays  a  role  in  many  ulsana 

wnliout  sleep;  suggestion  can    oecur  during  the 

lune  |n'r  «itn«  are  normally  .very  suggestible;  a>  word  cm 

umlirt'Aia,  eatalepsy,  hallnei  nation  a,  acta;  the  suggea- 

I  ir  knowledge,  and  sometime*  the  auggeatac  at 


mi  their  ippliration:  A  young  lady  of  good  principle*, 
i-ii  [MMjtion,  luarrien.  Tbe  Brat  yeara  are  happy. 
«  .•..ntrol  irf  her.  Her  husband,  involved  in  d" 
i',  win  her.  Later  her" husband  meditates* 
*  yoriji  man,  who,  having  seduced  bis  wife,  eat 
■mens,  whirl)  prospered,  while  hia  0*0  waa  in  pa 
li-m:*-  im  <■  he  gained  again  the  heart  of  hi*  wile,  1 
Tat  bin  rival  is  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  and  hi 
J>l»-  killed.  iNM-ileund  yieldingtothreela,i 
I        lover  under  the  pretext  of  renewing  old  fi 

a  enters  the  "Madeleine"  to  pray;  then coldly, wftfc. 

j  .-on.  J  nets  her  lover  to  her  husband,  who  aaseawantwaa 

I,  tin  remorse  troubles  her  conscience.    Nothing  in  her 

1 :.  I . .  ;.t .  il  siii'li  monstrous  moral  perversity.    Before  the 

>f  her  "  pensii in  ™  testified  to   her  sweetness  of  diapo- 

t  ttxtideil  she  was  like  soft  dough;  she  went  to  vies  M 

Her     -;iiii  »■  :w  <i|m-ii  to  ail  suggestions. 

VmwiI  fm   /Irt/ir;  lOnfr   mnltm-lrgmlt.     Hr.  Alskst  BooaWBY. 
I*jn».  is»l.    ni.  IB3. 

J  a  pupil  of  l^wiisitiigue.     The  ImhiL  is  important  aa  traaaV 

I11...I  criminology  of  Franee  timl  Italy.     Tlie  following? 

I  general  rouel  unions: 

en  mi  tin  lity  ha*  more  than  tripled;  this  increase  iadne 

|*  mtxlini  itioiiH  1. f  legislation;  crimes  against  thep 

■.  but  rattier  ilMrea>ed  than  diminished.    Corsica,  n 

lery  frequent,  is  a  veritable  disturbing  element.    Crimea 

y  are  diminishing. 

•  ttf  IiIihhI  are  three  times   more  numerous  than  in 
Idler  is  mx  times  an  frequent. 

|tioo  is  on  tiie  itM-reaH' in   Kratiee.  white  in   Italy  it  hi 
it  remain-*  twite  a»  frequent  as  in  F  rat  ire. 
Ktralile  •liminiitioii  in  poiMHiings  in  tmth  11 
1I1.  antie  in  the  two  countries. 


lea 
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(5)  Violations  and  crimes  against  chastity  are  infinitely  less  fre- 
quent in  Italy.  In  France  these  crimes  are  increasing  at  a  frightful 
rate,  es|>eciaHy  among  children. 

{(>)  In  France  infanticide  is  twice  as  frequent  as  in  Italy;  while  par- 
ricide is  twice  as  frequent  in  Italy  as  in  France.  Abortion  isulioiit  the 
same  in  lioth  countries. 

(7)  lu  France  and  Italy  the  law  of  antagonism  between  suicides  and 
crimes  of  blood  is  manifest;  in  France  suicide  has  been  constantly 
increasing,  cs|MviaIIy  in  the  army,  when*  it  has  doubled  within  the  last 
ten  years. 

lh    la  ftif(/f/f*ff<»N   hitjtnutitfut   thr:  /<«  rrtmtmV*.  ]i:ir  If  Pr.  Km.  I.ACitKNT.     R*»vn«  <ln 

rilv]iiiiitisiiii-.  1  it  Aiiftt,  IHS*». 

The  writer  takes  up  in  detail  a  hysterical  individual  accused  of  com - 
licity  m  theft,  and  shows  how  that  hypuoti/ation  is  negative  in  results 
as  to  gaining  a  confession  from  the  accused.  Tin1  following  conversa- 
tion took  place  while  the  ace  used  was  in  the  hypnotic  state: 

Laurent.  Vou  an*  accused  of  romplicity  in  theft.  Patient.  I  am  in- 
nocent. L.  Vou  knew,  however,  that  the  horse  and  carriage  had  been 
stolen?  P.  No,  no;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  it.  L.  Vou  knew  it. 
I'.  1  swear  to  you  I  did  not.  L.  I  tell  you,  you  did  know  it.  I*.  No 
(already  more  softly).  L.  1  assure  you  that  you  knew  it;  you  knew  it. 
P.  Yes,  1  knew  it.  L.  Are  you  sure  you  knew  it?  P.  I  knew  it.  L. 
(again).  Vou  did  not  know  that  the  carriage  had  been  stolen?  P.  Yes, 
I  knew  it.  (Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  will  of  the  patient  lias  l>ecn  con- 
quered  by  the  will  of  the  hypnotize!'.)  Dr.  Laurent  continues:  You  did 
not  know  that  the  carriage  had  been  stolen.  L.  Yes,  I  knew  it.  P.  No, 
I  tell  you,  you  did  not  know  anything  alxnit  it.  P.  No;  I  did  not 
know  anything  al»out  it.  At  this  moment  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
patient  knows  it  or  not.  Dr.  Laurent  says  that  the  present  state,  of 
our  knowledge  docs  not  permit  us  to  know  whether  the  person  hypno- 
tized obeys  hiseouseieiiee  or  his  will,  which  holds  him  under  its  dej>cnd- 
ence.  We  may  add  that  little  children  on  the  witness  stand  can  lie 
made  through  the  overliearing  manner  of  the  examiner  to  confess  things 
alsiiit  themselves  or  others  that  have  been  solely  suggested  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Laurent  has  an  article  in  the  same  review  for  XovciuInt  1, 1KS{I, 
considering  the  influence  of  suggestive  action  over  hysterical  prisoners. 
A  hysterical  |»ersou  is  often  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  surroundings. 
At  one  time  he  loves  to  engage  in  prayer,  at  another  to  go  on  a  debauch. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  ]ntsou  coming  out  of  prison  will  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  ever.  The  doctor  cites  cases  from  his  own  ex|>erience 
where  the  prisoners  have  made  their  hysterical  comrade  lielieve  all 
sorts  of  absurdities  alniiit  himself.  He  terms  this  a  sort  of  suggestion 
iifnrid,  a  hypnotism  in  the  walking  state.  Without  doubt  the  suggest 
ive  action  is  less  than  in  sleep;  still  it  has  its  forces.  He  gives  also  an 
illustration  of  self  hypnoti/.at  ion  in  the  case  of  a  hysterical  prisoner^ 
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Iw  days  after  hi*  entrainf  into  prinon  li-anis  the  caa- 

I  mil  taatea  of  tho  place,  ami  '  eb'evea  liinutftli  i..  be  one 
El  i  riniirials;  he  can  be  made  In  injure  other  priauncrw. 

lirlriM.iti  m  Ilir  iirttrliM*    ttl.lt    III!     h.V*ttfii'al    ].ri*HHT» 

li-il.  mill  placed    under  the  (-barge  of  i»  pliyaiciau,  (»n 
■■nni-ion*  mi  mil  iiiUmini-  the  priaoncr*  have  over  them. 

m.d...  d.tu  anawalh  d,i  ).(«-*,«  ad  aaMNs  »-nno.  ™«.  »r  J.  a*»a> 

•   I     iiiuiii:i       ArrliUlu   |"i  1'  till  r»pu  login  n   It  Elioilo- 

V  data  of  tin-  wormian  bonea  of  the  pterlnn  are  Mind  io 
■and  prevail  in  I  hi-  inferior  race*.    Am  to  the  greater  fre- 

i ■  -  in  ■  1 1 uiiii.i  i  i  tut  i-ompared  wit h  normal  iiuti,  l*«n- 

li  cent  in lal  men,  2.1  per  cent  in  criininala,and  18 

Ollt  of  I  I  1  I   i  .'■ -.  li'.--'   ItUlllOl  .  [i>Ul"i  28  Mitll 

I I  hi  cent ).    Tin'  worm  tun  tmtieaof  tin*  pti'rton  are  iuoro> 
I  hi  t»ch  other  in  criminal*  I  ban  in  normal  rueti;  me- 

li..s.i,  fcH  |kt  eeot  in  criminala,  and  IW  |<r  ceut  Id  the 

It -cent  in  normal  idi-ii.    Theac  authors  uud  tin-  anomaly-- 

IpcrcenL    Tlra  prvapuce  0/  the  wormian  bouee  in  the 

ed  with  tin-  iH'i-ipital  medial)   f(.s«:i:  in  normal  men 

ioal*  in  per  (fill,  in   f,ii;ij:>~  'Jtl  !«■[  ri'iit,  in  the  in 

I,  in  monomaniac*  111  per  cent,  m-cording  In  LrnnurmMi. 

in  i-onm*'! inn  with  tin-  greater  tYe<|iirocy  of  the 

ialn,  (here  an-  Other  defect*  or  arre*U  of  deveJ- 

It  1  life  cotocldebcd  occur*  bum  frequently  i 

ires  especial  ralae  Io  these  result*  u,  that  the  a 

|llUll»'l    ol*  Italian  nNMBMU, 

BO*M<  B.  ftrTUWafll,  ArrklTkiiU  f-UliUUi*,  MaW 

J»loKt»  Criminal*,  V..|.  at,  Faw.  t     Toruw,  1*30, 

•■  01    Hi"   way   111    which    ■  iiioin.il»   arc  studied  by    the 

«.  wo  gEv*  tli»"  detail*  of  a  sin^Ii*  Baaa, 

reatigaled  twa  raaea  or  typical  born  erimftaaht.    The 

*.«i|  in  an  follows:  H.  (\,3S  yearn  of  age,  Imru  in  Turin, 

lv  iraiii'. condemned  twice:  the  llml  time,  un  year  aen- 

1  lailn-r.     Wl.il,    in  prlaeil  In-  uliempled  aalcJde 

Jn.tti|i>  (••  work.  !<■*  wrote  hi*  bi*t«ry  upon  a   veaaaL 

l-.'ii-iitfti-'  of  heal  in  (he  head;  wua Hulijeet to  vertigo; 

1  attack  ami  >  ptlcptfc  nriaon  in  sanity— /■■//in  carrtrmrim 

:  win.  h  >■•'  broke  Ibe  fdau  In  the  window,  for  haribf; 

■  l\  -  did  not  think  in  *»■■!■  dhirh  nt-  ol  the  poa 

J  natdabed  again;  hail  a  true  morbid  cptlrptieal  bypa- 

jihy-niil  t'Xaminatloii  gave:   1'alltd  aklOt  thin  rheatnat 

■aril,  thin  tuti!«taebrr blue  trie:  nooe  l»ni:  and  I'rooked ; 

mn  bypertropbied,  tbr  lateral  decayed;  oliithUy 

laqulUt  io  left  eye,  |MI  al>  -it  of  the  «>yi<bruwis.     ClaluV 
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ometry:  anterior  jMisterior  diameter,  1SU  millimeters;  transverse,  151; 
anterior  i>osterior  curve,  .'MO;  transverse,  317;  total  circumference, 
540 ;  ccpalic  index,  S3;  cranial  capacity,  1,530;  a  depression  at  the 
union  of  the  frontal  and  parietal,  not  evident  whether  it  is  due  to 
a  wound  or  not;  lacks  the  ethnic  type;  a  scar  on  right  hand, arising 
out  of  a  dispute  after  gambling.  Sensibility:  with  Fa radatc  current, 
tin*  right  hand  feels  at  3'J,  the  lcfl  hand  at  35;  touch  gives  3  millimeters 
for  left  ami  2  for  the  right,  Meteorological  sensibility  is  moderate;  two 
or  three  days  before  bad  weather  he  is  restless,  lit1  is  credulous;  was 
made  to  see  a  bottle  of  black  wine  under  a  white  paper.  At  0  years 
of  age  was  given  to  masturbation.  The  dynamometer  gave  46  for  the 
left  hand.  53  for  right.  Motility:  gait  awkard;  speech  stammering; 
writing  good;  knee  jerk  exaggerated;  had  a  simian  agility  since 
infancy.  He  walks  often  without  consciousness  of  where  he  goes;  this 
is  one  form  of  propulsive  epilepsy;  at  certain  moil  *nts  there  comes  to 
him  a  desire  to  destroy  everything,  and  often  he  does  it.  He  docs  not 
believe  in  any  religion.  He  sleeps  uneasily;  commenced  to  like  wine 
at  10;  was  forgetful;  smoked;  liked  gambling;  is  fond  of  striking; 
knows  the  criminal  slang.  His  father  was  II  at  the  birth  of  S.  C;  his 
mother  TtU;  his  father  drank  much,  but  sup]»ortcd  the  wife,  and  was 
never  in  jail.  The  mother  played  much  at  lottery;  his  sister  was 
mother  of  thirteen  sous,  all  healthy,  except  one  who  died,  disease 
unknown.  He  was  studious  in  his  four  elementary  classes;  said  he 
never  had  d  illicit  It  y  in  learning.  He  reads  the  ('nmarn  ttei  Tribunals 
He  does  not  like  the  present  system  of  government;  would  like  the 
republican  form.     In  infancy  he  su  tie  red  with  cmaturic  and  neuralgia, 

Lt8  vriiHititl*.    <  Afinif  tin  a  ;#Avm«/w**    tt    /*«¥''"•/"'/ • '/«'*'*.    pur   )>r.   A.   Cokrf.      I'uris, 

Isvi      pp.  4TJ. 

The  real  ciiminal  is  he  who  docs  not  rceogni/e  the  rights  of  others; 
In*  is  in  it  a  simple  otVender.  but  a  hypocritical  one;  not  like  the  man 
who  opposes  society  openly.  Kvery  great  man  who  establishes  the 
supiemary  of  his  country,  ;ind  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  it,  in 
the  name  of  public  safety,  commits  the  most  detestable  acts  solely  for 
his  own  intere>ts  and  caprice,  such  a  one  is  a  criminal.  However, 
admit  two  groups,  those  who  aie  impiisoiieil  for  their  misdeeds  ami 
those  who  are  free.  Hoes  this  opposition  corre>|N»ml  to  the  particular 
aptitudes  in  tin*  groups  which  present  it  ?  I  lues  criminality  lie  in  the 
iudi\  idual  or  environment .'  If  in  the  environment,  in  what  measure 
can  it  be  modified?  The  answer*  to  these  ipiesiioits  are  based  ujmui 
aiithro]Hilo^ieal  and  statistical  document*;. 

hi  regard  to  The  brain,  the  author  doe-  not  tintl  anything  strictly 
peculiar  to  ciiininaK  In  reaped  to  tin*  cranium,  the  following  points 
are  noted:  (1)  the  more  frequent  persistence  of  (he  im-topie  or  frontal 
median  suture;  (-)  the  etfacemeut.  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  pari- 
etal or  paiieto  occipital  sutures  in  a  large  number  of  criminals;  (3)  the 
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re  tin1  must   simpli-;  (Ij  (lie  frt-ijurnry  of  llif  W(H 

>    c^'irni.*  nf  ilif  mtiliaii  jMMii-riin*  fontnnel,  nuil  ii 

I         fontanrls;  i.l)  tin-  nVvrlupnimt  nf  tlio  siipen-il 

•  ili'fai'i- nii*iil,  «r  I'Vi'it  fiMpii'iit  (lt'|in>ssmnt  of  tin 

|  rimer ,  Ili«-  ilrVflopmrlit  nf  the  lliawtoiil  ii|Mi|thy»«eM 

rliici-tioii ' >f  tin'  plain-  of  <H-<-ipi1iil  uYprrssion.    lien 

twiT  in  i-riiuhi:iN:  Irt'i  Itamliilm-ss  is  iihiihiuii ;  im 

tju'  activity;  this  laik  of  ft-nsibility  to  pain  anil  ti 

ii ifii I ■*  i-\ plains  thi*  want  nf  pity  ami  tin-  rriirlt)' ci 

in'  i-iiminal  lias  wmiHliinj:  of  the  iiicoinpleti-nes*  o 

I      itian  who  lias  rcinaiiicil  aiiimali/.i'il;  lie  is  an  oppu 

n  lu/y.  Iikrs  w  im-,  (•antliliii^,  anil  iMianrli ;  in  gent-ru 

■'  Mkiii^IiI  ■■)'  ili-aili,  imlitli'iviit  hi  rt'liiiiim;  nit  mm 

i ly  vain.     Inti'llini'iHi-iliios  m it  ilevt-lop  liisitltm 

nn^'li  vi-iy  i  iimitii^,  tin'  criminal  is  iufi-rinr  in  intel 
■>■  criminals  of  ci-uiiis;  kiiiiio  are  hiimtreil  by  th 
■JPtisth-al  NintistiT-;  if  -.mism'SSciI  with  [hiwit,  tlU'J 
I.t  other  iniim-s;  tin-  sbinn  of  tin*  criminal  is  rieb  ii 
tiiiiss,  wiiii'.  ami  iihuii-y;  1-1I1  teat  til  im-tl  anions  (  rim 
tin-  inajiirity  tin'  notion  of  tin*  art  is  mi  |nts  intent  a 
tin-  to  taki-  away  li-|pil  ri-s|Hinsibility.  In  many  im 
ii  ami  irn—istibli'i  intaiiixiu  ami  smloiny  art-  crnn 
r>'  im-n-a»iii|:  in  niiiiiber.  Tin-  physiognomic  rliar 
Mt.iI:  -mall  i-r.itiiii]  ililiieiwioii*, rcccilinj;  forehead 
•umlaiii'i' nl' hair,  ami  iliillryi-  (women  criminals  an 
Hj    :  thick  lips,  piim-i'tiii^  eyi"-.  ami  larjte  jawn 

s.  uhilc  I-..IMI i.  an-  by  m>  in.. in-  absolute.     Al 

Mii.iihi.il  ni    » i.l   miml.  win i  .!■«•■.  tilings  Hi. 

MApIn  atili-  it  mil  iifpiiipi.itMHi  In  liisapfj-tites.  i 

lit-i  .>.  i:  -  hi.,  tli.in in.il.     Iii  .l.li. all-  ami  ilin 

ill I  «M"  '  !'■!«■'■  -li"l  illNllim-liri'  fllillllll  ilividr 

kiiioiii:  tin-  i.i-  -  ■■!'  il-.iit.uiil  tiiiimialily  an-  jriiMy 

I  " n    «:'ii   In ■!•  ilil.ni  taint,   dim.  fiiHiiii'iiiiiij 

!>•  ni.. .  inn...    TI...  l.-i-l.ititt-  nl.  .i  nl'  pri-iinilit4i 
-i  i.-.  ii... i  ..i  lb.-  il.-iii- ., i'  ini.ii-ii>  in-  duration  o 

rliiiiii.il-  in-ill  -mill,  ti   | ion  air  imnv  ext-asali| 

ii  ii  ii..-  iiii.l.-i   Dm-  iiiilo -of  ilmnlti-niieMi  b; 

[.in.-.   -.    I.  i-l,:.],;   |..i   lli..  I.iH.i.  although  far  lea 
i-f!-.  i. '  ..  v    -)i  I'    1 1 lUlL"  >'\ ]"'-■■  till-Ill    In  niu-l 

i  H'l  ...1.  :  in.!.  iN.ui-  -nl. j  pi  >>■'■—  «i<iii,  u  Im  art*  know 

■  !>    I.I..  !:.-:;.    .ij.uii-:     -...:.  tj.      Tin-    la-t   tluM  BT 

n.  «   ...  Li  •':•■  .  !...i;  ni  wealth,  '■..hit.  |Hisitijn  u 
)  ...I.l*  I. -i  iln-ii  ..u  n  .1,-1.1.  nil  a|.p.-nift. 
ii  ..!  •;.  ;■■  :n  :!.■■  -.-ii-.i.i  .ii.i Iii ■■•■•l>>;.'ir,il  iinttk-atiofl 
ii.  .■  M...  i.-n  Til  ii, i.  n.-iiu  >.i  tin-  criminal  liiwit 
nii.-r,.i  ,|.  -. .  l.i|.in.-tii  in  i  IiiMIi.-hI.     Admitting  i 
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sul>ordination  tn  the  ivrts  of  the  organization,  and  the  want  of  liberty, 
society  should  nut  punish  the  less,  as  it  is  her  only  way  to  maintain 
herself;  but  should  keep  within  the  strict  limits  of  self  defense.  The 
death  |H*naIty  is  a  re  lie  of  barbarism;  the  ideal  is  not  repression,  |>ain 
for  pain.  A  wise  eode  should  reprimand  by  lietteriiig,  not  by  destroy- 
ing; it  should  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  solicitations  to  crime;  it 
should  remember  that  society  is  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  crim- 
inality. The  author,  while  stating  his  own  views  without  reserve,  shows 
a  broad  spirit  towards  the  views  of  others;  on  the  whole  he  is  not  ex- 
treme, but  takes  a  medium  course. 

/.#  (rimt  tn  fay*  frrWr*.     Dr.  A.  t'oKKK.     1'iiriH,  1SSJI.     pp.  HU. 

This  l»ook  is  a  sketch  in  criminal  ethnography.  It  is  a  natural  history 
of  crime;  but  of  distinct  races  under  met ro]>olituii  assimilation.  The 
author  gives  a  general  insight  into  the  evolution  of  delinquency  and 
crime  among  the  Creoles  inhabiting  Marti niqiie,  Guadeloupe  and 
Kcunion  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  These  contain  in  all  I. ~><UHH)  inhabitants, 
of  whom  one  tenth  is  white.  There  are  the  black  Creole  as  distinguished 
from  the  black  Africans;  the  white  Creoles  ami  the  white  Europeans, 
and  a  mongrel  race  coming  from  the  union  of  these. 

Criminality  here  is  influenced  rather  by  the  social  conditions  than  by 
racial  factors.  In  the  time  of  slavery  tin*  negro,  a  passive  and  almost 
negative  being,  committed  less  crime  than  the  white  man.  At  the  time 
of  emancipation  the  blacks  gave  themselves  to  abominable  acts;  the 
whit«»  population  was  so  reduced  as  to  have  scarcely  any  in  Hue  nee  on 
crime.  The  colored  {Herniation  increased  in  power  as  the  field  of  its 
appetites  enlarged.  Criminality  increased  provisionally  to  the  popu- 
lation, however.  If  social  development  is  a  cause  of  crime,  it  is  also  a 
corrector  ami  reducer  of  dangerous  impulses  through  the  collective 
education  on  which  it  re|H»ses.  Kmaucipatioii  certainly  ameliorated 
the  negro,  lint  assimilation  makes  the  number  of  crimes  formidable, 
tor  in  a  rapid  evolution  the  weak  and  impotent,  remaining  behind,  fur- 
nish the  largest  number  of  criminals.  The  negro  and  white  man  have 
distinct  ph\  steal  organizations,  ami  as  a  result  distinct  social  aptitudes. 
The  most  advanced  social  organization  is  not  comprehended  by  the 
negro;  extreme  IiImm t y  without  the  control  of  the  white  man  brings 
him  back  almost  to  the  ancestral  savagery.  The  negro  kills  with  little 
or  no  premeditation;  is  sure  to  obey  the  >e\ual  appetite;  is  seldom 
guilty  of  infanticide  or  au.\  atiocioiis  .suppression  of  descendants.  The 
neurit  is  very  tolerant,  has  lew  needs  which  oblige  him  to  struggle;  is 
contented,  if  he  can  be  la/\. 

The  Hindoos  are  isolated  fmm  the  Creoles,  but  not  in  castes;  their 
otic  nse>  show  a  certain  degenerative  refinement  in  motive  or  execution; 
they  will  not  submit  to  tyranny  of  masters;  debauch,  adultery,  and 
Jealous  rivalries  involve  them  in  their  worst  o  tie  uses;  they  learn  skill 
and  foresight,  ami  are  almost  professionals  in  crime.    Creoleau  and 
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lit  it-  conari  vi'  lln'ir  own  clhuir  Had  sociological  rh.u- 
>  mil  tn  pi  i-onil in lin  Hi  in  nlutly  in  i  riimiin]  ethnography 
liied  en  u  mem!  ion  of  tucuiiure men  It  nml  observation*  k> 
I  anthropological  Hlndy  (properly  speaking}  of  colonial 


Lf.^ivAf  1*11-        ■»,**•  Hrtlr.4  tmr  KrmmlmiM  i.r  t  t**ry*mf*..*Mmdi 
Jmi»,  ma  lir    Aid    I'lml  t,       Prnfr— .<    il't    l-nyrhiBtrw 


l->*ilioti.  •li-tiTiiiHiinm,  hjM-tl   upon  cviiliilioiii*m   i*  be 

|imi(icnt   in  con  tern  |iorary  philosophy.     ContnidietHHis 

[MM  ui>il  legal  ptiuinhmrnt  will  vuiu-h  mi  nimiii  iin  pun 

e.  correction  of  the  prisoner  and  the  protection  of  auci- 

fcxpiation  or  the  deed. 

»n  to  have  a  lawleaa  di»|">*lliuii  should  l»e  taken 
key  am  do  iigary  to  society,  and,  on  the  olli«r  hand, 
it  should  l«-  psychology  -Ally  studied,  na  to  when  and 
IfHild  lie  given  freedom,  instead  of  holding  them  a  car* 
MB,  according  to  I  In-  union-  of  Th«-  deed.     Tlit-  time  i* 
r  treatment  of  criminals  will  belong  in  port  to  payebi- 
t  to  psychology.     A  normal  iwyrhiral  state  in  an  ada- 
Ji  of  the  wind  to  the  force*  in  the  outer  world.     A  nor 
liit tunic  vim  than  an  adequate  reaction  of  the  mind.     A 
io-wlri'iiate  reaction.     Tbe  writer  cite*  twoeuw,  a^y. 
lit  nome  length;  one  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  weak- 
i  an  iiilmin  ethical  defect,  weak  judgment,  liable  to 
In  thin  cane  the  jn-ti-.ii  wan  found  guilty  of  kid- 
laud  sentenced  to  ten  mouths  in  the  workhouae.     Tbe 
li.it  ill  it  |«f sun   shooting  bin  friend  wttbout  warning, 
Ik  himself;  utiiiM'  ill  hereditary  insanity,  of  deep  ethical 
I  sexual  feeling,  hysterical  fanaticism,  etc.     There  are 
uulinoa  marked  by  constitutional  and  chronic  dhuurb- 
l-nr.il  equilibrium,  (be  disease  ran  appear  tut  almost 
Irgui-isru,  merely  an  an  individual  peculiarity,  and  in 
[Thuit  there  are  no  sharp  limit*  between  tbe  Inadequate 
hitnii.il  and  that  of  a  normal  man,  just  as  there  are 
Idily  anomalies  and  health  in  general.     Moral  training, 
I  principles  are  the  beat  means  for  forming  a  habit  of 


..!<>.  !wi,ui,  ..!  il>-  Hsvutl  Awn- -alien       I'Midi-n,  1MM.     ■■,. 


log  tbe  variety  of  opinion  among  those  of  long  expert- 

e  of  criminal*,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  expencnea 

In-      h  ia  r  i,,.  auenlal  dealgu  of  this  book  bt  aid  fa 

i  converging  Hue*  and  approximate  conclusion*.     Tkjo 

*  upholder  of  the  nexwstity  for  tbe  effectual  a 
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tion  of  imprisoned  criminals,  as  opposed  to  the  system  of  classification 
and  association  of  criminals.  The  author  appals  to  the  ]M»nal  experi- 
ences of  different  nations:  Franc*1,  almost  de  spa  ring  in  legislation,  bad 
the  Kccidivist  Law  tor  the  extension  of  penal  deportation;  also  the 
'number  of  imprisonments  increased  threefold  in  half  a  century,  from 
41,000  in  lH.tr>  to  lL'T.OOn  in  18.H8;  and  the  "recidivists"  increased  from 
31  to  -IS  per  cent  in  the  more  serious  offenses,  and  from  28  to  43  fier 
cent  in  the  minor  ones.  In  the  I'nited  States  there  has  lwen  a  steady 
increase  of  crime  to  |>opiilation,  and  a  shocking  development  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  county  jails.  In  Italy  we  tind  aliuoat  the  woret  predatory 
and  homicidal  classes  in  gangs  of  contaminating  villainy  among  the 
prison  ]»opiilation.  In  Ciermaiiy  the  prisons  are  largely  schools  of 
crime.  In  Australia  the  system  is  condemned  on  all  sides;  it  led  to 
conspiracies,  insultordi nation,  vices,  increase  of  excuses, contamination, 
and  no  jiossibility  of  reforming  the  criminal.  In  England,  with  its  cellu- 
lar local  jails,  and  iu  Belgium  ami  Holland,  with  similar  central  prisons 
where  separation  is  secured  or  approximated  to,  we  find  the  criminals 
most  effectively  held  in  check.  In  this  system  there  should  be  added  a 
rearrangement  of  sentences;  that  is.  short,  but  sharp  ones;  more  really 
penal,  but  more  mercifully  deterrent  and  reformatory,  lint  another 
purpose  of  this  bonk  is.  to  show  that  the  efficacy  of  prisons  in  the  re- 
pression of  crime  is  immensely  exaggerated,  in  comparison  with  other 
methods  of  reformation. 

As  to  legislation,  a  reasonable  cumulation  of  jienal ties  is  desirable. 
The  element  of  certainty  is  very  important.  Judiciously  administered 
substitutes  for  imprisonment,  including  conditional  liberty  or  probation, 
tines  and  moderate  corjtoral  punishments,  are  merciful  ami  economical 
alternatives  tor  prolonged  incarceration.  These  views  are  held  by  the 
majority  of  penologists.  As  to  preventive  influences,  too  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  restorative  agencies  of  religion  and  morality  (in- 
cluding, under  the  latter  head,  the  wise  encouragement  of  teni|>eranee, 
chastity,  thrift  >.  systems  of  education  ami  training  children  to  a  self- 
supporting  industry,  the  iutlueiice  of  piety,  fostered  mainly  by  de- 
nominational schools,  where  their  faith  is  kept  from  being  needlessly 
assailed — all  these  factors  are  too  iniirh  neglected.  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  prevention  of  otleiiM-s  ami  the  development  of  society  in 
forwarded  by  reverem-e  fm-  law  and  order,  ami  a  w  i«*e  use  of  tear  and 
h«»|*\  reward  ami  |M»ualty.  Now  it  i>  preeminent  h  in  the  gospel 
that  we  tind  these  principles  uio>t  authoritatively  cmbiNlied  and  ex- 
emplified. 

/Via»n    Slntittu*   nf   th*    I'nititt   Stuff    h*r    /*»*.       My    KoI.AM*    1*.    KaI.KNFH.  Til.  I>. 

riiil:n1i-l|*hi.-i.  lsv«:  )i)>.  :tl. 

This  brochure  presents  many  interesting  facts.  There  is  a  homoge- 
neous convict  imputation  in  our  pri<ou>.  The  county  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  have  a  continual  change  in  their  population,  owing  to 


AHSOKMAL    WAN. 

Tin;  percentage  of  colored  primmer*  in  mm-h  ureal*! 

i vilnrcd  popnUliim.     .\h  In  ugi\  tin-  jinwiiivrn  ore  as  a 

bqC  111**;  the  higher  age  rlaawa  are  leas  reprewaled 

Jrral  [xii.iiUtii.il.     Tbo  foreign  element  furniah  n  larger 

Jbe  native  born,  but   they  ataud  relatively  lower  in  the 

Ihnu  in  the  lew.  iwrion»  ouch.     The  HritUli  American 

1  11  boil  showing;  in  Michigan,  34.14  per  cent,  of  the 

•opuUliou;  tuid  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 

rent  <>f  ii.     Tin-  (lentutltH  have  the  Mine  ratio  in 

Lhvi-  Uiru.     Intcnitate-  emigration  in  common,  ao  that 

r  States  are  reprvM-nlcd  more  Mnmgly  than   In  Ike 

trolly.     The  unmarried  "bow  relatively  a  large  percent 

I  ii  t  he  Western  States.     Maiiufoc  taring,  mecbuiiiral.  and 

■bow  n  large  percentage  of  rriine.     Ttm-e  having 

|l,irj:e  in  number.     The  percentage  of  Catholic*  U  i|ttile 

Voatly  l>y  nationality  and  economic  condition.     The 

I  a  very  small  pcrecntngn  relatively.    Crimen  agatnat 

■  Urgent  jiercentage  in  Maine,  Michigan,  Nevada,  and 

ly  it  Khmild  tie  ao  high  in  Connecticut*.  New  Jersey,  and 

|na  in  mil  dear.     In  the  South  there  if*  a  large  i-ercent- 

Mlllnt   lite  JMTM'll. 


it  i*  arrrifY  if«  iijr-.r'nB." 

iitm.tr  ['milbtopuk^i*  criiutlwll*.      IW8-     ftp   If . 

lirt  addrnwd  to  the  director  of  penitentiary  odmiiuvlra- 
Tlie  ifjM-[t..r\  nt '  anthm|M>mctrical  descriptions  eoni 
•y,  IH8S,  had  reached  the  number  of  tfo.uou  in  Norm 
lh-i-  brought  .il-'iii  tho  detection  of  al<out  1,300 recall- 
1  in  til*,  jail  !»->k-  under  false  name*.  The  author  de 
Inn  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  result*,  ibe  cUssificatia* 
flta,  and  the  distinctive  character*  of  recidivists  amler  a 
fug  wtBie  ruriouH  rxumplc*  of  detection.  It  seems  t«  a* 
It..  [    Hep  toward  the  detection  and  miltteqnetit  cnutrol 

pit  ■  'lasM  of  iTllmi.nl-. 

i.  War.  M  Ii,    iuim'im  of 


IniiiL'  and  athleticism  are  to  tie  sharply  distinguishes!. 
Jlion  nhouhl  precede  nienlal;  it  olds  the  shiw  and  irrrfH 
■of  the  criminal,  gradually  giving  him  In-tter  control  of 
Bud  [a  i|uickt>ueil  along  with  lai'b  training.  Kathitig  and 
Uituct*  to  physical  training.     Physical  education  abuold 

,    three  Told    hne — phyhal    development,   i 
|nd  structural  enlargement.     \M  the  physical 
t  the  highest  attainable  degree;  the  bruin  coincidrJUfj 
,  and  llit-  mind  will  afford  a  basis  for  the  prim  ipl 


■ii*.  «r 
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morality.    The  brochnre  is  valuable  in  giving  mauy  practical  detailft 
from  the  more  advanced  |>oint  of  view  of  rrimi unionists. 

Should    Inthrialr*  br    /'NNinArtf  hy  I  hath    for    I'rimrf     Hy  T.    1>.  ClloTllKKS,    M.    f>.f 

Supi'mitt'iuli-iit  of  Walnut  Lodge,  of  1 1  art  font,  Conn. 

Although  this  is  only  a  leaflet  of  eight  pages,  it  contains  many  fart* 
and  practical  ideas.  Criminals  are  found  who  are  nt»t  dweitful,  but 
des|M«rately  u  irkiMi.  The  inebriate  is  defective  and  diseased — the  death 
penalty  for  inebriates  is  op]>osed  to  all  teachings  id  science  and  experi- 
enre.  Ten  |N*r  rent  of  the  estimated  half  million  inebriates  in  the 
Tinted  States  are  yearly  eonvirted  of  eriine;  12  |mt  cent  eouunit  capital 
crime,  and  1  per  cent  of  this  number,  or  a) tout  one  hundred  persons, 
are  executed  every  year.  Inebriaey  is  not  a  voluntary  condition  within 
the  control  of  the  person.  In  one  thousand  cases  routined  on  Itluck- 
we  IPs  Island,  nine  hundred  and  thirtv  live  had  been  returned  for  the 
same  otVeuse  from  one  to  twenty  eight  times.  The  inebriate  mil rderers 
are  subject  to  delusions,  morbid  impulses,  epileptic  explosions,  some- 
times alcoholic  somnambulism;  tin*  death  penalty  has  no  horrors  for 
them:  the  first  sentence  causes  others.  Inebriate  murderers  should 
have  a  private  trial,  should ^c  routined  for  the  rest  of  their  life  in  a 
military  workhouse  hospital. 

Dm   M/i'V'W'    inminrl.     A.   La<  a»a«.sf..     .Vichives  ilt-  ]' Anthropologic*  rriiuuielle. 

Toini'  t  r«»jF*it'iiii>.  Isss. 

The  author  i*  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  legalists  in 
France.  ••Meiiecage"  (••*•!■  r/;i*n#,  I  cut  through)  is  the  act  of  tutting 
a  body  into  more  or  less  eipial  portions.  Criminal  "depcc^ig  *'  is  the 
act  of  cutting  the  human  body  into  an  iudetinite  number  of  fagments 
f  ir  the  pur|»ose  of  dis]Nisiug  of  the  victim  ami  of  rendering  his  identifi- 
cation more  ditlicult.  Sometimes  tin*  head,  the  arms,  the  limbs,  and 
trunk  are  separated:  or  they  may  be  red  need  to  pieces.  This  method 
of  the  assassins  has  liccoiiic  the  style:  it  is  by  imitation,  made  eou- 
taginii**  in  feeble  ami  hesitating  individuals  through  detailed  descrip- 
tions by  the  ]»ress.  They  seek  the  methods  that  will  make  the  greatest 
dilhi-ulties  for  justice.  In  impiest^.  can*  iiiuM  be  taken  not  to  suggest 
to  the  guilty  machiaveliau  plan-*;  since  their  minds  are  very  simple, 
and  too  i!iipul>i\e  to  earn  out  combinations.  Tlie  magistrate  or  physi- 
cian should  t rv  to  think  as  thev  ilo.  ami  always  be  making  the  most 
pimple  li\|Mithesis. 

The  advancement  made  in  determining  identity  has  caused  the 
criminals  to  take  more  prefuutiniis.  Thus  an  assassin  sa\s  that  if  he 
killed  uuvoue.  he  would  Miikc  him  on  the  head,  then  he  would  skin 
him  as  ,i  ralf,  cut  otf  his  cars  and  nose,  and  take  out  his  eyes  so  that 
he  could  not  In*  recognized,  ami  nit  Iiin  body  into  pieces  and  scatter  it 
here  and  then*.  This  form  id'  bestiality  is  the  most  genuine  mark  of 
the  destructive  instinct.  Thisisnoi  in  obedience  to  the  laws  id' atavism. 
Dut  it  is  because  these  eriuiiuaU  are  as  they  arc  that  we  call  tAv^wx-'Avt 
^MiO  a  M 0 


oral  protest    He  will  ask  himself  how  he  came  to  sign  snob  a  pagM 

an  investigation  might be  embarrassing  to  the  holder  of  the  check, 
though  the  courts  will  seldom  he  called  npon  to  consider  crimes  e 
united  by  somnambulcs  ot  upon  suiniiamhtdes,  yet.  there  is  dangei 
another  direction,  that  in  in  the  injurious  effects  of  ill-advised  hypm 
BSl  ions  by  persons  who  are  not  physicians.     We   can   track   a  "sho 
man  magnetize!"  by  the  persons  he  succeeded  with,  who  become  nei 
oari  and  irritable;  some  fall  into  deep  sleep  out  of  which  it.  is  difficult 
bring  them;  they  arc  nulitted  tin  duties  of  daily  life     Others,  a 
arc  the  majority,  have  eonTulaions  resembling  the  crises  of  eo 
hysteria.     Hypnotism  should  be  confined  to  the  medical  piofe 
The  experl  in  court  has  to  Inquire  if  the  subject  has  an  affection  <■ 

Me  of  coming  from  ill  advised  hypnotism.     He  ought  not  to  go  b 
tin*  formula     "The  individual  can  (or  can  not)  be  put  into  the  hypm 

state." 

l.f  Suggetiwnt  Vrimiui u,:.  I  .i';.nii  |ii-n|'r'SKi;i'H  ,i   l:i   I -"■ : n ■  1 1 1  < . ■  ilc  Nancy,  i>«r  M.  Is  P 
iVhsi'iii-  llr  km  i  mm.     Id' vin-  ilr  I'M  1 1  in  ill  in  iiii>.  I  it  Mara,  1890. 

Tliis  article,  written  by  tlie  leader  of  the  Nancy  school,  brings  out 
elearly  the  main  point  of  difference  between  the  two  schools.  Free 
will  and  responsibility  are  problems  that  present  themselves  to  as.  We 
an- all  suggestible  iu  a  certain  measure;  our  reason  leaves  us  some.- 
tuned;  BVil  thoughts  creep  into  oar  imagination  nut  of  our  control;  the 
thought  tends  i"  become  an  act.  To  what  degree  can  we  resist  this 
tendency!  Can  it  not  impose  upon  as  the  law  of  ideo-motor  or  ideo- 
dyuatnic  automatism,  which  transforms  the  idea  into  action?  Can 
crimes  be  committed  by  suggestion?  The  Nancy  school  replies  allirui- 
utivHv.  l.icheauH,  Licgeois,  Beamiis,  and  Bernheim  say  that  certain 
somnambulists  can,  under  the  influence  of  suggestion  either  during  sleep 
or  after  wakening,  execute  with  docility  what  they  have  been  ordered. 
Numerous  experiments  should  cany  conviction. 

The  Paris  school,  with  Charcot  its  emiueut  head,  Brouardel,  and 
Cities  dc  la  Ton  relic  replies  in  the  negative.  It  is  said  that  the  Crimea 
we  cause  to  be  committed  are  those  of  the  laboratory;  that  if  we  give 
in  i  man  a  paper  knife  with  which  to  kill  his  neighbor,  he  knows  that 
the  knife  is  harmless;  bis  confidence  in  us  renders  him  obedient  to  the 
suggestion.  Tins  is  tern- in  certain  cases;  the  somnambulist  knows  it  is 
a  representation,  ami  plays  the  comedy  which  we  desire  him  to  plaj 
it  is  sometimes  so  in  natural  dreams;  we  know  that  we  dret 
dream  passively;  we  endure  the  must  terrifying  things  without  f 
ing  any  emotion  ;  the  heartbeat  and  respiration  are  nol  accelerated; 
are  indifferent  to  the  drama  in  which  we  are  actors;  the  individual  i.- 
[f  he  bad  l"  do  "if  i  another  i  if  \u>  selves;  the  i-i  m  scions  being  is  i 
by  the  side  of  the  new  being,  the  subconscious.  The  feeliug  of  c 
identity  is  Btronger  than  thai  ot  the  hallucination,  which  strikes  o 
sensation  without  reaching  the  moral  foundation  of  our  i" 
same  is  true  of  certain  hypnotized  persons.     I  say  to  the  suiij.it,  • 
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the  con  form  i  tor  (iisetl  by  hatters)  was  employed  in  obtaining  the 
atiterinr-|Histerior  ami  bilateral  diameters  with  the  aid  of  Jiroea's  com- 
pass. The  form  of  the  cranium  is  an  imj>ortanL  element  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  insanity.  The  majority  of  cases  show  a  striking  asymmetry; 
there  is  a  marked  predominance  in  the  lateral  |H»sterior  regions.  In 
the  maniacs  the  anterior  posterior  diameter  is  greater  than  tin*  average. 
In  cases  of  dementia  there  is  a  twisting  movement  of  the  head,  with 
an  exaggerated  development  of  the  parietal  eminences.  There  is 
always  a  predominance  of  the  frontal  lobes  in  the  general  paralytics. 
In  idiots  and  cretins  the  lines  which  form  the  contour  of  the  head  are 
very  irregular;  then1  is  also  an  exaggerated  development  of  thcoccipi 
tal  protuberance.  The  author  is  consulting  physician  and  director  of 
the  Argentine  Medical  Society  for  nervous  diseases.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  what  an  authority  from  South  America  says. 

f  u   I'twtnyion  Hu    Mrurtrr,  rtudr  <iNfArr»/ni/«M/if/Mf-  *rimitirll<\     \*v  Dr.   1*AI'I.  Acjikv. 

Tariri.  Inks.     pp.   Is  I. 

The  phenomenon  of  morbid  psychology,  which  the  author  considers, 
is  a  combination  of  suggestion,  imitation,  heredity,  and  contagion. 
Contagion  may  arise  from  family  inlliiencc,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child 
reared  in  crime,  who  sees  his  parents  pro  lit  from  it,  or  it  may  come 
from  contact  with  prisoners.  If  the  child  goes  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, the  case  is  no  better,  as  contagion  lias  a  hold  on  him.  A  good 
man  rarely  comes  from  a  criminal  family,  but  a  bail  man  frequently 
comes  from  a  good  family,  lie  format  ion  from  prison  lite  is  a  myth. 
Laceiiaire,  a  most  eelebrated  crimiimJ  himself,  says  when  a  young 
man  enters  prison  and  hears  of  the  grand  exploits  of  the  others  he 
regrets  that  he  has  not  l>ceii  a  greater  criminal  himself.  Contagion 
comes  from  public  executions;  those  who  quit  the  prison  assemble  at. 
public  execut ions  to  see  the  blood,  which  for  them  has  special  attrac 
tiou.  Out  of  177  persons  condemned  to  death  only  three  had  not  been 
present  at  other  executions.  Tin1  indirect  contagion  of  the  press  is  an 
established  fact.  In  l-s*.V  in  4  leiieva,  Switzerland,  a  woman  killed  her 
tour  ehildieii,  then  t licit  let  commit  suicide;  in  her  autobiography  wen*, 
these  words,  "As  a  woman  did  it.  which  was  in  the  newspaper." 
Tinpmaii.  a  celebrated  criminal,  confessed  that  the  cau>c  of  his  de 
niorali/.ation  was  the  reading  of  inivcN,  ley  which  he  do  eloped  ,i  strong 
passion  for  heroes  of  the  prison.  If  such  leading  influences  a  .sound 
mind,  its  ellcct  on  the  weak  minded  ami  insane  i>  Mill  \mhsv.  The 
reading  ot  the  details  of  crime  first  pioduccs  repuNiou,  then  inditl'er- 
ence;  soon  crime  is  looked  upon  with  complacency,  ami  after  this 
overt  acts  may  follow  with  less  difficulty. 

Then*  is  the  contagion  to  vitrioli/cor  to  use  the  revolver.  A  woman 
\\i>hes  simply  to  disligure  some  enemy;  she  has  read  in  the  paper  how 
another  woman  accomplished  this  ami  was  acquit  ted  with  the  congrat- 
ulations of  the  jury  ami  with  public  applause,  how  everyone  talked 


re  was  In  tbe  paper     Abe  fl 


..!.■-  In 


ThoM  who  use  tbe  pistol  are  «b>4t  - 


in-  riftrioliten,  though  tbe  reaulla  may  be  ■ 
ice  Um  royal  and  aristocratic  mode  of  disposing  of  par- 
ti* tln>  advancement  of  chemical  science  it  la  now  v 
input,  uiid  if  resorted  to  it  is  generally  by  tbe  i| 
11. 1.*  ih-  twiner  wssm-custemed  to  place  berbaBdo 
>st-  of  tbe  infant,  bat  the  newspapers  showed  the  4 
»l  |  m  at  present  tbe  child  is  strangled  nader  a  ptt 
■  laami  no  truces.    Mutilation  and  incineration  at 

It  bj  natural  to  assassins  u>  rut  a  body  into  p 
flapnaofft. 

e  murder  are  frequent  in  great  social  dUMM-den,  j 


evolution  and  the  Paris  Commnne;  the  sight  of 
i  ontugious,  excitement  follows,  then  concevtratjaaj 


mnds  victims.    War  is  a  neurosis  in  which p 
;  jt  i«  a  contagion  thatafiWts  all  minds,  and  acute  la  % 
iniriil.il  insanity.    Violation  followed  by  u 
V  Iiaud  «>f  young  men,  after  more  or  1 
itil  mute  a  woman,  it  natters  not  whetber  < 
Ureal  und  violate  her;   their  wantonness  being  apv  ' 
m  ml"  homicidal  furor;  they  urge  one.  another  on;  f 
r  victim  brutally,  but  make  her  suffer. 
Iter  gi\  ing  numerous  il  lust  rut  ions,  makes  tbe  Mbm 

I  Tlie  idea  of  iminler  is  essentially  i-ontagfoe*;  la 
||  r<M>il  two  factors  are  necf  aiary ;  (I)  Heredity  or  de- 
ii>n.  by  which  is  understood  tin-  action  of  exaae- 
•t  crime,  etc.  The  prophylaxy  of  murder  rests : 
i  ef  eustoms:  i-)  in  the  regulation  of  the  aceoaats 
patM;  |.'d  in  a  m»rc  logical  severity  in  the  route; 
id  individual  hygiene. 


.    I'H 


i   It     Wis 
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■  iimi.iI  value,  not  only  for  the  ideas  it  e 
the  i-ontiilcm-e  tliiit  inav  In*  put  in  tea 

I-  mil-  w  ho  gathered  the  criminal  s 

■  majority  nf  iHtiph-  take  an  optimistic  or 
'■tiding  to  iln-ir  temperament,  and  eitster 
nie  to  sta>  tin-  ri-ing  tide  of  i-riiue;  or  etae 
i  oi  ought  to  be.  In  either  case  they  sap- 
i  the  Koveiument  hi  deal  with,  and  thai 

In  na.«U-  iinv  ot*  ihcir  lime  iti  i  niisiiliiisig 
many  prison"  then- an-  iiimn  ciantry,  nor 
iiiiiiiy.     At  l  In-  time  of  our  I  ait  census,  fa 

»rie  marly  (si.tRMJ  priMiiiera,  and  in  ■ 


d 
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tiou  I  IJMMl  inmates  of  juvenile  reformatories,  wlioaiv  virtually  prisoners. 
Nearly  hMNNI  were  sentenced  lor  life,  or  lor  terms  exceeding  live  years; 
they  iiiv:i  small  fraction,  and  aptly  compared  to  prisoners  of  war.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  our  prisons,  which  is  estimated  at  $|.~i,0(M),(MH)  a 
year,  is  hut  a  small  portion  ot'  the  rost  of  defending  property  and  lift1. 
To  this  must  he  added  another  •jM.'i.lMMUMMi  annually  lor  keeping  up  our 
poller  depart  mriits.  Then  we  have  to  maintain  the  ponderous  and  ex 
pensive  system  of  courts.  What  proportion  of  this  expense  is  eriminal 
is  ditlieiilt  to  say;  hut  what  those  eoiirts.  with  all  their  officers  and 
employes,  cost  us  is  hcyoud  eoiuputatioii.  Ni»rean  theeost  ot'  the  suc- 
cessful depredations  ot"  criminals  he  reckoned.  We  know  that  many 
individuals  live  hy  erimtk.  (Mine  has  its  capitalists,  its  otlieers,  and 
even  Icjjal  advisers.  The  worst  of  all  is.  that  crime  is  increasing  in 
this  country  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  of  ]»opulatiou.  An  ex- 
aiiiiuatioii  of  the  reports  from  St  alt*  prisons  shows  that  at-  the  present 
time  there  are  over  one  third  more  convictions  for  hi«;h  crimes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  than  ihcre  wen-  twenty  years  apt. 

What  is  the  real  cud  sought  in  estahljshiii:;  a  prison  .'  Some  say:  to 
punish  crime;  some.  !•»  protect  society:  some,  in  ilcter  others  from 
committing  crime;  some,  in  reform  the  criminal.  Then*  is  an  element 
of  truth  in  each  of  I hose  answers.  Then*  is  a  weak  sentiment  in  society, 
that  punishment  has  no  place  in  the  criminal  code.  We  must  not  op. 
pose  administering  justiee  in  the  spirit  of  retaliation  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impress  others  that  we  do  not  recognize  tin*  essential  evil  desert  of 
urou^doiu^.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  impossi 
hility  of  measuring  tfnilt  in  s|iccitic  criminal  acts,  ami  the  failure  of  all 
attempts  to  overcome  evil  uilh  evil,  have  gradually  changed  the  cur- 
rent of  human  thought,  so  that  retaliation  is  not  any  longer  the  hasis 
of  an  enlightened  criminal  code.  As  to  protection,  society  has  the  same 
ri^ht  as  ; 1 1 1 \  iudiviilual  in  it.  Fear  has  its  legitimate  use  as  a  motive  to 
human  action.  Me  who  ran  imt  he  made  to  fear  (he  consequences  of 
I'Vililoin^.   is  wnuiLily  coii^riiiited,  p«is-*ih|y   insane,  certainly  void  of 

coliseieiiee.       \  e|   t  he  iletel  rent   i  lillileiiie  nf  pim  jshiuellt    Upon   those  \\ho 

expei  ienei-  it  is  ureatl\  exav:i:ei  aled.  There  is  in  human  nature  a  pro 
peiisjtx  to  si*|f  ile^f rnei imi.  mi  n-eU h-o.^  ilisrc^anl  ot'  eousci'iicnccs  that 
iiii|M*ls  men  fii  run  Yerrihle  i  i -L --  tn  gratify  pas^imis.  partii-ularly  those 
uhii-h  an*  unlawful  ami  injurious.  No  decree  of  severity  will  ever  put 
an  end  to  ci  iine.  The  pi  i hi H i  pmifi-t s  as  Imi^  ;i>  ihe  ei  imiiial  is  there; 
in  a  sense,  it  is  a  suhstiriiic  fur  death  ami  for  hauishnitiit ;  hut  here  the 
ou)\  ^iiie  pintecriou  is  impi  is«»n  linn  t  fur  life;  hut  no  ^nveriimeiit  will 
e\er  authorize  its  j  mh  mi  iiiiin.il  ••  a  pp  heat  mu  lo  all  grades  of  otVemlers. 
no  matter  hou  iucoi  riirihli-  ihe\  m.i\  fie.  There  an*  man\,eveii  anions 
theollicersof  prisons,  who  npp«»se  impi  isuument  for  life  of  any  man, 
however  heinous  his  eiime,  i>n  tin'  ^loinii]  that  it  deprives  him  of  Iio|n* 
and  reduees  him  to  a  I'oiiditiou  resemhlin^  a  living  ileath.  Further,  we 
have  no  iiu'ht  in  coinmii  anyone  to  a  pi  i sou  in  which  tlw  \xx***'x\Xx\>»  \*» 
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eft.romtory.     The  wontt  nytu  in  liberty  may  full  umlcr 

.mil  !»■  Baaltfitd]  Imt  i»  |nii  hi  in  vrhi'n-  Influence*  ant 

I  nut  Ihi Jmilflid,  ii|wnilillji  wlimi  tin-  ualeaoafai  for  life. 

itury  ty-Hin  Ihi-  main*' ration  i<r  tilt*  jiriMiutT  ninut    be 

i^mt  -MMittrntMit  in  hi*  tmsuL  ■»  Hip  bona  nfroleaat*,  aim] 

If  vhtciii-*'  miiki'H  Hit'  Iwnt  n»«>  uf  thin  wiitinn-nl.     Tbe 

\t-  lull!    Hun  rlir  dUe  Of  In*  litMT-.Hii.ii  deiirnda  iiptiti 

•  e*|«fiVneed  |irU»m  iiffleer  i«  tin-  oaa  to  tepid*  tin*, 
lien-  an*  tin  greater  thmi  in  tin-  ntn*  uf  tin*  Itiwiue.     Tbr 

libli'*lii>iilil  Im'IiiiI  wlwretheyraiidoliobann  tit  violator* 

u  hi  r *  or  -  \.irii|'l'-  to  tin'  > p-*-     Methods'  for  ilir  re 

wuii. in  of  crime  -li-ml.l  Im<  <  liri'tiiin  iiml  mietitiar. 

i.  rifcitl.  |H>  tl.  T*»nc.     l.y*n  *l  fart*.  IHK>      pp.  ML 
mi  examination  of  tin-  idea*  »f  tin-  modern  m-1h<oI  of 
bnologJT.     lr   ii  nl->  Mil  expoaitioa  of  jiemntial  view*. 
r  nttaiapt*  i"  n-.-oni-iVr  mora]  mpMwtbUtty  wKk  d<* 

then   girni  OH  rxuhtnattoD   til    «<*iity  from  the  Milt- of 

!••   follow*  a  Rimer*!   point  of  view,  whith  In-  bus  no 

i  nnl  uapeet*  of  rmelrtj  in  (tin  rerent  lionk  on  the  laws 

lie  finally  indkvite*  mine  legi  nl.it  ive  or  |»  nitrnrinry  re- 

llii*:il  ronrlnnion  from  hin  theorrlieal  pri-mute*. 

l'llily  of  oiic  ]*tm«i  toward*  another  Muppofte*  the  union 

•  :  (I)  .1  . .  il.tin  il. >gnv  of  «Ki:il  ■.imilitmletwtweeu  tb* 
,  thni  the  It  ml  {H-nuin.  an  m-eonnt  of  the  nrctiMUhw, 
ijH-.o    to  mil   nlrulii'iil  with  hlmaelf.     Sob.  p*Ml  rv 

li'4A  than  rivil.  EniM   Ilir  nature  of  n  delil,  Unit  in,  to 

in  n.xi  1 1 i.l j; iil  iwliil  to  tbr  |«  r™m  or  croup  of  |M*rm»u* 

«hl  In  invoke  It.     I'enal  utilitarian  turn  in  thi*  «iuv  i* 

■rid      Tin  ■  in  no  sv.lt  in  of  a  nwtapiti y-i.  lan  ;  mtjw*»«i 

1-*  liren  held  Iboa  by  tin*  i»>i.iilar  in-tinct.     Founded 

[freedom,  thin  noliou  nf  reapon-uhility  due*  not  accord 

i  of  penal  law.  and  if  it  fteru*  to  a^ree  with  actual  Irj: 

«  I.-  ■  it n.   ,<i.  airy**  lietweeli  HtM-b  lepi-Uliou  and  tkr 

lelmuiniMie  w-icnee  require*.     Itut  founded  upon  idea 

i>li'.  il   ei  plain*  tin*  I'ti't,  ami  permit*  *  connertHWi  of 

Bh  the  future,  .mil  old  prejudice  with  nm  |>ri  net  plan. 

erathum  of  ilif  | wm nuility  art-  not  of  an  err>n  U-nia* 

tut  aire*  nf  life  or  in  .lirTt-nni  individual*.     Theae  differ 

ronnidered  in  n\uij*.  tbr  delay*  to  •Timiiial  |tre*rrip 

n»  or  leaa  aa  I  wm  yesterday,  tin*  da*  U'fore,  or  ten 

iTtnm  liiir«tn  of  laviaion  I  l«are  uynrll  a  umU  daad; 

y  i:or«  and  «inne-  wibi.t-t  to  |aeriodk  tin-  Inattonn.    B«I 

In*  ii  ml  nl.it  i.. ii.  \*hii-h  uo  fiTniiiUi-.ii]  (It,  one  pereaivM 

ral  fiU'L,  thai  »rlrr  bving  ni|ndly  tran-rot  im-il  la  ii 
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and  youth,  the  person  stops,  ossitics,  ano^from  this  time  modifies  itself 
but  little.  It  is  not  true  then  that  wo  vary  the  same  with  age  at  every 
period  ot'  life.  The  presumption,  which  in  part  makes  the  delay  iu 
eriminal  procedure  the  same*  for  young  men  as  tor  mature  men.  is  eon- 
tradieted  by  faets. 

* 

Our  theory  of  rcs]»ousihility  applies  as  well  to  eivil  as  to  criminal 
matters.  Now,  eivil  res|»oiisihility  has  rested  outside  of  the  polemics 
sustained  over  the  i|iiestion  of  five  will.  This  sign i lies  that  everybody 
understands  that  it  rests  on  some  other  foundation  than  that  of  this 
mysterious  faeultv. 

It  is  true  according  to  the  moralists  and  the  jurists  that  a  eontraet 
does  not  bind  him  who  has  subscribed  to  it,  if  he  has  not  freely  con- 
sented. Hut  the  liberty  here,  as  in  all  matters  of  obligations,  is  not 
freewill,  that  inherent  tjuality  of  having  been  able  not  to  have  deter- 
mined as  one  has  done;  but  it  is  absence  of  exterior  constraint,  the 
quality  inherent  in  the  act,  of  being  conformed  to  the  will  of  its  author. 
The  signer  of  a  cheek  will  talk  in  vain  if,  on  signing  it.  he  gives  away 
*o  an  irresistible  passion  for  a  woman,  or  for  gambling:  he  is  gallant, 
he  is  a  gambler;  it  is  his  character.  P.ut  would  it  not  be  otherwise,  if 
on  signing,  lit*  hail  given  away  to  a  motive  of  a  nature  wholly  excep- 
tional iu  his  lift-;  if.  for  example,  having  hail  up  to  this  time  a  horror 
for  gambling,  he  hail  contracted  thisdcht  to  gamble.  Why  this  differ- 
ence?    ticcauM*  the  question  is,  if  he  was  himself  in  signing  it. 

The  psychological  condition*  of  personal  identity  are  also  those  of 
social  similitude.  The  individuality  of  the  person  is  explained  by  that 
of  the  state.  The  state  is  to  the  nation  what  the  eye  is  to  the  brain. 
Identity  is  made  and  unmade:  it  has  its  degrees.  Royal  justice  does 
not  take  its  model  from  the  domestic  tribunals  of  the  previous  era,  but 
rather  from  wa  like  proceedings:  evil  doers  sire  everywhere  treated  as 
enemies.  IVualty  is  expiatory:  there  is  an  original  transition  of  col- 
lccti\c  responsibility  to  indi\idual.  The  theory  of  irresponsibility  is 
trc.ited  miller  the  heads  of  infinity,  drunkenness,  hypnotism,  senility, 
moral  conversion,  ami  sovereignty.  The  criminal  is  not  insane,  nor  is 
hea  savage  reapp- ning  among  us.  but  he  is  in  part  the  work  of  his 
own  crime,  ami  of  criminal  jiiMice. 

The  repetition  ;iud  even  tin*  regular  variation  of  statistics  implies 
the  nonexistence  or  the   iimui*!*  of  free  will.     Sociallv,  statistics  show 

■ 

that  m.iii  imitates  much  uiuv  th.in  he  innovates.  Mm  imitate  the 
mop-  they  are  alike.  Tin*  snpfiior  is  more  imitated  than  the  inferior: 
the  propagation  is  always  downwani  iu  all  orders  •  »t"  facts:  languages, 
dogmas,  ii|ra«s  needs.  In  the  pa*t,  the  gre:it  source  of  imitation  was 
aristocracy;  now  it  is  money.  This  principle  applies  to  crime.  Vices 
writ1  propagated  lioin  imbles  to  people,  such  as  drunkenness,  poison- 
ing, murder  by  command.  At  piesi-m  the\  go  from  the  city  to  the 
coiintrv.  Tin'  action  of  penalties  mi  crimiualitv  is  similar  to  that  of 
prices  ii|m»ii  consumption.     The  consumption  of  an   article  does  not 
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lrlN>ti:lll.v  to  Uy-  rtWT«ti«  "t  III  prtOfc  Sodwtitwa  It 
|>'  '|ni.kt>  limn  il»'  prtee  iii"-«;  lbi<*  i*  in  the  i-iwm-  of 
ry;  nometimt"*  it  fall*  more  alowly;  thi"  ia  in  the  ra*e 
rcettiity,  which  ir«|M>rnl  to  -tntng  iiml  mttnrul  desire*. 
Iigninh  crime*  of  luxury,  na  thi-fla.  ;ilm*e of  confidence, 
liiin.'-,  i-tc,  uml  fVi'ti  mnrdt-r*  1n»|>trvd  liy  dentr*  (In 
Iciall  or  by  libcrtin.it>.'  unit  raw;  mul  mil  by  hiittjrer, 
l>i*e.  Tile*'  tirlittriiil  rritnrs  are  very  aiuennhli-  la  Mir 
iKftiiiD,  .iii.I  an  letweiied  iery  rapidly  when  n-jire**iofi  i» 
I  mt".  bj  nii-t>>-.ity,  of  whatever  torti  prorokcd  by  misery 
[ni  |.nv-i,m.  will  rem*'  math  laamr  tin*  Inerai  i 
l|wny>  <  .'iiiff  i4  tinn-  when  tin-  price  of  cerium  articles 
Intuit;  the  number  of  their  rare  <  ■oil*  timer*  I  in*  not 
lln-d:  thc*C  con'muera  are  Hi.-  niowinuitiiacjt,  whom  na 
l-lcr.  Sut-li  are  tlit*  inline  or  *r-iui  iitsaoe  criminal*. 
liiiH'iii  will  binder.  Hot  llte*e  nre  tin-  •  xriiiiiou.  The 
In  ailvnno's  the.  gradei  ifao  pnrportlau  of  eriBM  <>f 
piHirlNni-e  of  1M-Iiitllii-H  Hk<-  Hut    of  price*  in 
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l»f  the  mi  Uw. r  I»  to  find  fix'  iTiti.  i|it«-  on  which  criminal 
It  the  nib-*  which  it  Uto  follow,  mid  lo  reunite  then  ale- 
It  might  lie  r, ill.nl  tin-  philosophy  of  iiciial  Uw.  Tame 
linri|iu-*  are  not  hint:  rlw  than  tin*  tint iiral  principle*  of 
If  innlii  ■■  applied  lo  (In-  rep  result  in  of  crime  and  til*  dt- 
I  Tlir  "-itviiyt-  [iiiMMitiii  nf  vengeance  ban  left  it*  t.rwaa  i» 
li-hitjon-..  hjiI  1 1**-  iii.—ftit  jjt'[iiT.itinu  ii*  not  free  (Von  it 
I  i         ■...,.,!    I-.    ].■.-■'.(  i  >■  ■"-   •■!   ( ln<    Divinity,  .ii  nl  ~i 

lit-i-  wtw  punished  [u-r.mUiiir  lo  relijrtouii  diHcipIiuc,  and 
l«r  tntliti**  «rl»  wlih  tlu-  ercaU-*!  ae  verily.  Sun-aim 
I*  wen*  burned  alive.  Alunic  »itli  tin-  r.hirnm*  pea- 
!•  imlitfral.  ill  which  nil  (Tiiniiuil  act*  wrw  con-iider*d 
Innthority  of  Hi.  king  or  lord,  or  the  dominant  casta; 
In  a  coach,  which  wiw  only  for  tin-  nobllit* ,  or  ta  wear 
Kill  .i  rabbit,  wit*  punished  more  «-\.  n-hJhau  Uaeft, 
Lhu*c  nfeouridem  ■•  .in-  nt   present. 

In  nl  [M'lialty  this  wtfial  penalty  ban  now  Ih-tii  Mllwti- 
li  liiiiijtr  uloiif  tuii*  muwd  ilo-  liiitror*  of  the  (tast  to 
l|ii-ti.i-  to  i.hih*  in  lb«*  fnuil  ntlhcr  than  vf ni-can<«. 
Ilii-.ii  <loin-  yi-i ;  tlir  xi  Hold  "till  n-niaino.  It  !■  the  *w- 
lt-i  diiihoiior  that  which  it  !tc.oin|.li*ln-;  mo*  rautii 
I- ..il..:. I 

■  In-  pliilita»|>hy  of  i«nal  law  am  roiilaiiicl  in  thi-  larva 
In'IhiI  it  Mo-  rouiiiUiton  on  which  the  ri«bl  of  itnutafa 
I  what  .in  tin-  art  inn*  thai  -Imiilil  i-oiim-  iiiuli-t  the  b«, 
limUl  Im-  Hi*,  nature  of  Hie  nennllieal     After  diaa-ttaainf 
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the  systems  of  others,  the  author  lays  down  the  following:  Tim  real 
foundation  of  the.  right  to  punish  is  the  incontestable,  inalienable, 
ami  absolute  right  of  self-preservation.  Soeiety  eau  exorcise  this  in 
only  two  ways,  by  eonstraiut  ami  repression;  the  former  by  those 
means  without  which  the  Stale  eouhl  not  exist,  :is  military  service; 
the  latter,  in  preventing  aets  whirh  threaten  the.  State's  sccuritv,  as 
the  breaking  of  partieiilar  munieipal  hiws.  Intimidation  is  a  high 
form  of  repression,  whieh  in  its  turn  imiy  be  neeessary  to  self-prescr- 
vation.  On  the  prineiple  of  expiation  there  is  no  relation  l>etween 
chastisement  ami  fault,  because  we  <lo  not  know  what  kiml  of  sutter- 
ing  is  the  natural  expiation  of  a  determined  fault.  A  law  founded  on 
such  a  prineiple  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  and  is  involved  in  the  ways 
of  cruelty  and  torture  by  the  necessity  of  varying  the  punishment  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  perversity  that  the  same  crime  has  been 
committed.  Punishment  should  not  concern  the  reparation  of  the 
damage  or  the  needs  of  defense;  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  fear  in- 
spired by  the  crime  is  annulled  by  the  certainty  id'  repression,  and  if 
social  safety  is  not  involved.  Thus  ]»ciial  law  can  keep  pace  with  civ- 
ilization and  become  humane  in  proportion  as  society  itself  becomes 
humane.  Kigor  should  never  be  considered  as  eternal  and  immutable. 
If  education  increases,  if  customs  become  more  ]M>lished,  and  honor 
more  common,  tin*  prison  itself  can  give  place  to  the  moral  suffering  of 
shame  or  to  a  loss  of  a  part  of  our  civil  and  |»olitical  laws,  and  the  de- 
privation of  good  and  fortune  will  be  more  severely  felt  than  ever. 
Such  a  penal  law  is  the  onlv  one  in  accord  with  the  lihertv  of  the  indi- 
vidua!,  the  conscience,  ami  the  inviolability  of  the  home.  This  eoidd 
not  be  on  the  theory  of  expiation,  for  in  this  cast4  any  infraction  of  a 
moral  law  could  not  go  unpunished;  the  more  lilterty  the  more  re 
sensibility;  this  is  the  inquisition  and  slavery;  the  question  could  be 
reestablished,  for  it  is  a  iluf  v  to  search  out  tin*  evil  wherever  it  is  in 
order  to  punish  it.  and  if  you  risk  making  the  innocent  sutler,  yon 
ha\e  the  satisfaction  of  obeying  :iu  absolute  principle,  an  inflexible 
rule;  tin'  ri^ht  of  grace  is  nut  explained  by  olivine  right,  the  rulers 
beiuu  considered  an  imairc  nf  4 Sod  nil  tin*  earth,  are  participants  of  His 
omnipotence;  they  provide  gran*  nut  to  repair  t he  errors  id* justice,  but 
to  do  an  act  nf  authority .  Hut  <m  the  principle  of  conservation  and  of 
reparation,  society  in  puni^hiui;  the  iehclliou<  who  out i age  its  laws, 
having  no  other  pui|Mise  than  to  defend  itself,  can  extinguish  in  the 
heart  of  its  completed  enemy  the  passions,  whieh  are  the  source  of 
thiseiimif\:  the  reformation  of  the  rebellious.  Imwexer.  is  not  so  much 
accomplished  by  the  softening  nf  his  punishment  us  by  the  ameliora- 
tion ot  his  sentiments  ami  morals  through  education,  and  the  intrn 
din-lion  of  riirid  habits  into  hi>  life. 

As  to  what  acts  should  ]»•  penally  punished,  the  common  answer  is: 
those  that  are  an  infraction  of  |»cnal  law.  This  is  a  vicious  erect!  ami 
has  little  to  do  with   the  nature  <»f  the  act**  themselves.     Those  **\w> 
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imnlly  t..  tie-  flfiatlnti  <>(  it*  uri<i>.     Somutiuwa  it 

ipiickiy  tlmn  iW  |irii*i*  Hue*;  thi*  H  ill  tbenwenf 

;  (uimi'linii-*    it    fall-  twin*  ■lowly;   tlii»  in  in  the  itm*t 

-twity,  which  rea-wiiil  In  rtfTg   titnl    natural  ilenirr*. 

Iiguiah  irriiUKA  nf  la  Miry,  iui  tliefta.  abiw  til'niiiflib-mT. 

Iuru-..   ttiv,   uml   >'Vr-n    miinl-Tt   lii-|<ii"i   hy  liriiit'  (In 

lriall  or  by  liht-ftiauftr  and  MM|  ami  nut  by  huiifrr. 

The**  nrtil1i-i.il  rriinm  arc  very  niiM>tmble  to  tbr 

|»-ii>n.  ;iinl  tin1  lawMmi)  very  rupiilly  « hen  na|>nw4oti  b 

•  by  nitn»H«ity,  of  whatever  (tort,  provoked  by  inUerj 

lit  |Nistii»i,  will  reaiitt  mncli  Jon-jer  11m*  iiM'tva*-.-  of  pr» 

llir-tyi  emm  a  tinif  when  Hit'  [wiee  of  certain  article* 

leant;  the   tmiulwr  of    Hour  nurn  run  mi  ruth   ha*    nut 

t*tl:  haaM -niMaiMrra  lire  tin-  luonomaniatn,  whom  no 

•r.      Sut  li    are    tin-  iiifjitM"  or   -i  mi  irisine    rnniinaJa. 

liui'iil  will  binder.     Ibit  tlo-i-  in  tl ihhUmi      Tbe 

lu  ath jimi  tin-  cri'iiitr  (In-  |ir>i|-ortion  of    iriiuw*  of 

|ii>in  iiin-  of  ]h-h  iin.i  nil*  Qui  >>i'  prim 
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If  Dm*  author  it  to  Ami  tin*  |iriin'.|ik-a  on  wliki-h  .  riniin*l 

\\  tbo  i  iil.'  -  wlmli  it  i«  lo  follow,  li  i  ill  to  n-imili1  (bean  «le- 

EUKht  |Mt  railed  tlir[ibilo-io|ibyof  im-ii.iI  Inw.     The** 

|itM'i|ili'*i  are  notion;;  A-e  than  lite  natural  -triiieinlea  nf 

li   iti-tn  >'  iioolitTnl  m  Hir  i  •-'•n'*.iioii  of  iriiiic  mill  I  be  tie- 

Til*-  *avai»e  |iiK»t»ioii  of  vou-reaiicr  ha*  Left  it*  truer*  km 

li-dntioti*, and  tin*  pr-c-wnt  (jeinrati.it]  is  not  fnifmni  it. 

Jem  ron«Jde-red  iiH   ri-viJalk.ii'*  of  the   Divinity,  and  no 

In-i  wan  nnni-lied  according  lo  relijriona  diaripliue,  and 

Et  inlliii-r  act*  with  tin*  ttrt-.itt-tt  M-raitjr.    Honwwi 

'  wen  burned  all-re.     a  limit  with  the  ndijrioq*  pcav- 

J-  jKilitii-iil.  111  whirl-  .ill  criminal  ;uit  win-  romiidrrad 

IiiiiIii.ii'>  nf  tli"    km-.'   or  lord,  or   thf  dominant  laate; 

t  a  rout'li,  which  wan  ouly  for  the   uoliillly,  or  In  wnu 

kill  a  rabbit,  waa   punished   mute  *evireJy«lhau   theft, 

■dMBM  nf  i-t.tifldi'ui-r  an- at    finveiit. 

Ileal   penally  the   n-M-ial   penalty  hn»   now   la*cn   aqbati- 

J.|i;iiitr.'   alone  luii  .  .ni--i   (bf   lniiT.tr  •  of  tin*  |HUt   to 

Juittif-   i"  MfJM   to   (tie  front   rather   titan  vetigtnalMe. 

rrn  ttoiir  ye! ;   I  lie  M-affubl  aUll  iv-ii.tin-..      1 1  In  U*e  aav 

i   .|i-(mi.i.r   Hi.ii    utiifliil   an-oni|>li*>4iex;  t  rinw  esBaaji 

lln-  ph iloaooliy  or  fM-nal  law  arc  i-outame.1  in  the  thr«» 
i*  tin-  fiKimlaliou  on  *•  tmli  the  nuht  tif  [iiiuiah 
■  what  are  Ihe  arUoint  thai  olxnild  eouir  under  lb*  law, 
Tiultl  be  the  nature  of  (lie  *ieiia1tie*>t      Aft«r  (lit 
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the  systems  of  others,  the  author  lays  down  the  following:  The  real 
foundation  of  the  right  to  punish  is  the  incontestable,  inalienable, 
and  absolute  right  of  self-preservation.  Soeiety  ean  exercise  this  in 
only  two  ways,  by  constraint  and  repression;  the  former  by  those 
means  without  which  the  State  could  not  exist,  as  military  service; 
the  latter,  in  preventing  acts  which  threaten  the  State's  security,  as 
the  breaking  of  particular  municipal  laws.  Intimidation  is  a  high 
form  of  repression,  which  in  its  turn  may  be  necessary  to  self  preser- 
vation. 4 In  tin*  principle  of  expiation  there  is  no  relation  between 
chastisement  and  fault,  because  we  do  not  know  what  kind  of  suffer- 
ing is  the  natural  expiation  of  a  determined  fault.  A  law  founded  on 
such  a  principle  is  necessarily  arbitrary,  and  is  involved  in  the  ways 
of  cruelty  and  torture  by  the  necessity  of  varying  the  punishment  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  perversity  that  the  same  crime  has  l>eeii 
committed.  Punishment  should  not  concern  the  reparation  of  the 
damage  or  the  needs  of  defense:  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  the  fear  in- 
spired by  the  crime  in  annulled  by  the  certainty  of  repression,  and  if 
social  safety  is  not  involved.  Thus  penal  law  can  keep  pace  with  civ- 
ilization and  become  humane  in  proportion  as  society  itself  becomes 
humane.  Rigor  should  never  be  considered  as  eternal  and  immutable. 
If  education  increases,  if  customs  become  more  polished,  and  honor 
moii*  common,  the  prison  itself  can  gi\c  place  to  the  moral  suffering  of 
shan i  to  a  loss  of  a  part  of  our  civil  and  |»olitical  laws,  and  the  de- 
privation id'  good  and  tort  line  will  be  more  severely  felt  than  ever. 
Such  a  iM»nal  law  is  the  only  one  in  accord  with  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 

i  • 

vidua),  the  conscience,  and  the  inviolability  of  the  home.     This  could 
not  l>c  on   the  theory  of  expiation,  tor  in  this  case  any  infraction  of  a 
moral  law  could  not   go  unpunished;  the  more  lilierty  the  more  re 
sensibility;  this  is  the  implicit  ion  and  shivery:  the  question  could  l>c 
recMahlished.  for  it   is  a  dutv  to  .search  out   the  evil  wherever  it  is  in 

■ 

order  to  punish  it.  ami  if  you  risk  making  the  innocent  sutler,  you 
have  the  >afista«'f ion  of  obeying  an  absolute  principle,  an  inflexible 
rule:  the  tight  of  grace  is  not  explained  by  divine  right,  the  rulers 
being  considered  an  linage  of  (iod  on  the  earth,  are  participants  of  His 
oiiuii|>otcuec;  they  provide  graec  not  to  repair  the  errors  of  justice,  but 
to  do  an  aet  of  authority.  I » t i t  mi  the  principle  of  conservation  and  of 
reparation,  siN*iet\  in  punishing  the  rebellion**  who  outrage  its  laws, 
having  no  other  piii|Misi»  than  to  delriid  if>e]f,  can  extinguish  in  the 
heart  of  its  conquered  I'licmx  the  pulsion*,  \thich  arc  the  source  of 
this  enmity:  tin*  reformation  of  the  rebellious,  however,  is  not  so  much 
accomplished  by  the  softening  of  his  punishment  as  by  the  ameliora- 
tion of  his  sriitiineiiK  ami  moral*  through  education,  ami  the  intro 
dm  t ion  of  rigid  habits  into  hi*  life. 

As  to  what  arts  should  be  penally  punished,  the  common  answer  is: 
those  that  are  an  infraction  id'  penal  law.  This  is  a  vicious  creed  and 
has  little  to  do  with   the  nature  nt'  the  act**  themselves.     TUw*»  V\w> 
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vrlili  mii  sabctitnte  tbe-power  of  man  for  U 
■  no  law  valid  against  jtsiowanTor  outwards 
ts  own  preBfcrviiticm,  an  act  that  (alia  under tt 
rulpuMo  In  itself,  or  immoral;  to  be  penal  it  ■ 
rity  of  society  ait  a  whole. 

ring  u  lint  acts  an*  criminal  or  penal,  and  the  A 

'Mil  mniM  to  the  question  of  'punishment  t 

if  MM-ioty  orer  those  whom  it  uotuuoars  ita  t 

|i-t  h.-  made  to  tbe  immutable  principles  of  the  liui 

i.  Hie  ideas  that  underlie  tbe  moral  order  and  jn*Uce. 

Imiilil  not  go  beyond  the  pappose  of  penal  justice  or 

of  aa  iety.    (2)  It  should  be  peraonal  and  not  jointly 

:he  guilty  and  innocent.    (3)  It  ahoold  be  proportion 

I  the  gravity  ui  the  crime,  bat  also  to  the  nature  of  lh* 

-  should  be  as  much  analogy  aa  poaafbla  1 
|hi-r.    Thla  analogy  should  be  internal,  moral,  a 
For  instance,  the  violator  of  the  aanotttj  J 
deprived  of  the  care  of  bis  children,  who  should  I 
if  tb»-  outraged  wife.    Tbe  crimes  of  the  nmu  should 
in  ili>'  same  manner  as  the  lower  crime*  of  theft  nr 
.i  l.-f  tiumlier  of  months  of  imprisonment.    Taaaa^H 
in  depriving  the  guilty  of  the  rights  they  have  vh* 

Deludes  with  tlie  qnention  of  the  death  j 
I  iul  fseultic*  w liieh  the  iudividnal  asea  against  ■ 
it,  xiippicss,  or  Mi»|H*tnl  if  it  in  iiece>wary;  but  t 
king  of  life  Ltwli  f    l»  the  death  penalty  a  leg 
Mai  Mb  renoratiwil     Kouswau  says  that  man  la  art 
r  hiu>  no  right  todiitponcof  it— 
i  he  ph-a*e*.     Lilt-  if  aliMolutcly  inviolable; 
iciety  Inis  tin-  right  to  tube  it  away  by  a  t 
Jlln-  deatli  jn-tiiilty  is  in  tin-  codrsof  »H  n 
living  thst  slavery,  the  rifflit  of  priiiHtgcniture,  the  f 
Hie.,  en-t  among  nil  nation*.     It  is  true  if  society  c 
I  ih-ittli  in-nalty.il  would  have  a  perfeetly  a 

an.  It  t-  not  necessury  Unit  the  whole  of  autJety  bw 
mid  -ofliif  if  Mo-  lift-  of  |Ntrticnlar  one*  were  asaaaeaal 
indiilp'iH-t'.  f»r  in  tin-  Hocial  order  jicrwotial  right  af 
ii.inl-.  of  NN-iety.  and  tbe  right  of  defense  or  rapaaa- 
d>  loiiaiiditiioti.  The  lifisofman  i»  not  more  or  other- 
h.m  hWrly.  The  iuVrly  that  Iwcnmca  aggressive  eta 
!>■  I  (.  ..I'  it  gmlty  man,  wheu  it  has  lieeome  adajujer 
iiiniM.  in.  ran  tie  HMcrith-t-d.     lint  is  this  a 


I  rut.  can  il  lie  ai-coiuplfodied  withont  danger  to  thjaiaraw*     A 
1     nhout  danger  of  committing  the  crime  which  lit1-1- 
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It  is  necessary  to  remark  first,  that  it  is  loss  violence  than  certainty 
of  repression  that  influences  the  criminals.  In  times  of  anarchy,  when 
the  means  of  escaping  the  rigor  of  justice  were  numerous  ami  easy,  the 
penalty  had  a  reason  for  its  existence,  hut  to  day  it  has  little  effect  upou 
the  hardened  criminal.  "It  is  a  had  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pass,*-  said 
Cartouche  in  speaking  of  his  approaching  execution.  There  are  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  hard  labor  who  have  purposely  dip|»cd  their  hands 
in  blood,  who  ha vc  assassinated  their  keepers  or  companions  in  order  to 
mount  the  scatVold.  The  scaffold  docs  not  hinder  those  who  kill  by 
vengeance,  jealousy,  or  hatred,  because  all  these  passions  defy  death, 
and  make  tin1  position  of  the  one  to  be  executed  an  object  of  admiratiou 
rather  than  horror.  The  scaffold  is  not  necessary  to  arrest  criminals 
of  another  order,  for  imprisonment  for  life  or  cellular  imprisonment 
suflices  to  effect  their  imagination.  A  savant  criminologist  has  made 
this  observation,  that  among  all  those  condemned  to  death  whom  he 
had  visited,  all  hail  been  present  at  several  executions.  Monsieur  Lucas 
lias  shown  that  in  I8-I»  eight  innocent  persons  were  condemned  to 
death.  The  irreparable  death  penalty  can  not  be  applied  without  dan- 
ger to  the  innocent.  Tin*  death  |>eualty  instead  of  being  an  example 
is  a  corruption;  it  offers  the  public  the  details  of  executions,  which 
harden  I  he  feelings.     It  lends  to  murder  by  the  law  of  imitation. 

I/uni//imiA    tltn    i  it  r'n  n  </h  1  nhim  "i  Hi.  lu>l:uisi;i>ir<>lM|i    ilurrll     l»r.   1\    Yit.N    ll«  ill /KNUOKFF 
liml  I»r.  I..  \n\  .I\<,km  \n\.     ]|;»iiil»iiix'.  isss.     •_>  \nU.     pp.  .Ml  :  pp.  MS. 

These  two  volumes  give  a  systematic,  legal,  historical,  and  scien- 
tific presentation  of  pri^m  systems,  crime,  and  |H»nnlty  in  most  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  taking  up  in  detail  all  directly  allied  subjects,  which 
arc  treated  by  different  specialists.  No  better  idea  can  lie  given  of  the 
thoroughness  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  than  by  simply  enu- 
merating tin*  headings  of  some  of  the  main  chapters:  Kssciice,  relation, 
and  general  literature  of  prison  science;  criminal  psychology  in 
its  relation  to  prison  system*;  anthropology  and  pathology  of  crim- 
inal^; criminal  Matistics  ami  their  sources;  history  and  conditions 
of  prison  reform  in  all  eoimtiies;  the  legal  principles  of  penality; 
prison  aichitecture.  its  history  and  principles:  prison  organization  and 
administration;  prison  discipline  and  individualization;  su|M*riiitcml 
eucc  and  education;  prison  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick :  prison  labor; 
s|M*cial  institutions;  jiolicc,  custodial,  and  work  hoiiso;  crimiual- 
iusaiie  ami  invalid  prisons;  historical  development  and  present  condi- 
tion of  preventive  institutions:  prison  liuauce;  tiifiihidit.\  :  mortality; 
moialif\  :  oscillation  of  erimiiialif  v  ami  rccidivatioii. 

/i«    !/«i/'ifM*-    if««    /Vi<nn«    tl,      I'mii*.    p:u     I M      f.\||||     I.AIIOM       I'ri-fai-r  <!••    l»r.    A. 

l.;iiilN*.:i^|ii>.   I. vuli.      Pull*.    1VHI.      pp.lilli. 

Man  has  need  of  sensation-:  In-  Ion—  to  Ik*  iuo\cd.  This  love  of 
criminal  cases  replaces  the  infatuation  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  contests. 
Mali  is  more  realistic  and,  like  a  child,  loves  the  histovv  of  \\\tA\\\)g;a\\tas 


I     I  };;.!    KrfBri  H 


ii-h  BUlfiB  at  once  the  sense  and  the  heart. 

iilu-altliy  cariosity;  there  is  a  feeling  of  Hat  J 

Inl'tli**  art;  It*  monatrosityntrikesnn  eoi 

iou>and  voice*  nf  tlie  pw  pve  tin  inatlnctrr*  I 

nicer  to  each  one  of  lis.    The  petty  thief  is  of  tttOs  1 

v  great  criminal,  by  the  atrocity  of  falsa 

iui-t,  unit  his  complicated   maneuvers,  appear*  to  j 

r.    It  seem*  there,  aw  forces  lost  there,  aad  i 

|  which  littn  l«"en  able  to  misguide  (bom  torn*,    ffl 

asks  Itself,  On  what  aide  lathe  responsibility! 

criminal?    The  Italian  at'lionl  says  he  I*  a  pwlii-Uirie 

"••nt  i-iviliratinn.     Ijomhmso  advances  the  doctrine  that 

inl'-an  lie  imllinig'uiow  than  an  epileptic;  *  riiiiinnllty  is 

it  tin-  null  Mil  mil  fa*- tot  in  th*-  criminal  i*  lea*  important 

;  if  the  former  predominates,  and  the  pathological  Male 

j.ntii  iHit  it  I  hi  urucs  uaiiifcet,  we  have  an  {sassst! 

11. 1 1       It  I*  the  volition  accompanying  the  act,  and  not  the 

|h  makes  the  crime     Man  la  predisposed  toll 

•,  but  it  i«  society  which  makes  and  pwparestbeei 

p  a  larger  nutuls-r  of  physical  and   moral  aonai 

|-hI  men.     Yet  the  same  anomalies  are  band  M 

h  Unit  these  signs  aw  not  anfflei 
Jrbrw  anomalies  alixi  ran  cniK  front  a  defective  • 
Imiiial,  abnormal  from   the   point  of  view  of  d 
who  Hbnw*  physical  and  moral  symptom*  of  a  a 
.  centers  is  without  ws|Hinsibilit,v.     The  moral  sen 
BwtattsBl  it  is.au  effect  of  m  la  elation  and  of  life  in  I 

The  uncial  stmt  si  aw  not  hi  lie  distingtiisbed  hyp 
-  instruction, but  by  inanib-taliiuimif  cewbral  exi 
Lt,  ami  occipital.  The  ta»l  are  llir  most  numernoa;  I 
I  if  Instincts;  lite  frontal*  are  the  most  intelligent ;  in  tlss 
it- .  -|»- la lh  iodltidnalsnf  activity.  1 
-mmi-xO  i'iiniinalsi'orTes|sHitl  to  this  division:  (1) 
lit.  or  bjeuiic  criminals;  fJ)  eriiiiinals  by  inpsJasoa; 
linn  t.  iir  the  real  criminal. 

■i-irty  sa  leads  him  thai  the  excuse  has  mm  to'bs 

in.. I  la  unfortunate.     The  eriniiiials  aw  especially  th* 

1  1-.  tli.-v   U-loug  principally  to  the  oceipilal  glass*. 

I  1  moral  degeneracy  aw  not  a  n-surrestfoa)  aft* 

deviation  from  Hie  nonual  type  of  man.     At  ureas— 

te  prison  corrupt*,  and  soeiely  has  the  criminals  It' 

tin-  inibii-ine  of  sts-iety  thai  we  can  distiugoiss)  the 

i.  ib'-H  libe-.  mainly  thai  I>|m*  which  Is  the  laststsajs 
ir.n  y      The  majority  of  Parisian  criminals  an  lbs)  ; 
regular  habit  of  work.     Kvery  individual  frtasi  IStoV 
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who  does  not  work  should  l>e  considered  dan parous  and  should  Ik*  sent 
into  a  colonial  army.  Parisian  criminality  is  more  mild  and  civilized, 
hut  iih in*  crafty.  What  it  has  lost  in  ferocity  it  has  gained  in  base- 
ness and  cowardice. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  practical  conclusions  from  the  study 
ami  the  prison  experience  of  the  author:  As  regards  heredity,  alcohol- 
ism takes  first  place  as  an  influence;  then  come  insanity  and  neu- 
rosis, ami  then  tuberculosis.  The  criminal  by  occasion  falls  ajjain 
much  less  frequently  than  the  criminal  by  aceident.  A  term  in  prison 
sutliccs  ordinarily  to  render  him  more  honest  or  wiser.  The  Invars 
and  vagabond*  in  prison  are  not  all  criminals;  they  are  the  feeble,  those 
disarmed  for  life;  they  should  not  live  in  the  same  part  ot  the  prison 
with  habitual  criminals,  for  many  of  them  leave  prison  having  become 
criminals.  A  schema  of  crime  would  be  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which 
an*  bad  habit  and  want  of  moral  sense,  coiiver^iu^  into  degeneracy; 
the  two  other  extremities  are  united  by  the  base  line,  alcohol.  1'risnns 
an1  inhabited  in  great  part  by  sous  whose  parents  were  alcoholic  and 
degenerate. 

The  distinction  of  (Epileptics  union*:  the  insane  who  arc  not   them 
selves    insane   is   a  sophism   without    any    practical  application.      To 
assimilate  (bomhro>oi  the  epileptic  to  the  morally  insane  is  going  Urn 
far.     The  morullx  insane  aic  in\ai  ialdy  perverse  and  wicked;  they  do 
not  respond  to  ;i  -uikI  sentiment;  but  epileptics  at  times  an1  capable  of 
most  geii'-mus  acts.     lipileptics  should  be  separated  from  other  pris- 
oners ami  treated  medically.    The  hysterical  prisoners  should  he  treated 
like  the  epileptics,  neither  id'  whom  should   be  kept  in  cells,  for  stioh 
confinement  tends  to  bring  on  attacks.     As  to  alcohol, a soImt criminal 
is  a  rarity;  while  e\erv  alcoholic  is  not   a  criminal  (often  due  to  the 
can*  of  friend>»,  he  can  become  one:  for  alcohol  paralyzes  the  cerebral 
functions,  annihilate^  the  will,  then   the   tiehl  is  liech    open  to  anger, 
impulsivciii-ss  and  bail  insijmts.     .Mil nv  criminals  prefer  to  live  on  a 
piece  of  bread.  >h-ep  mulct  1  he  bi  idues.  and  pass  part  of  their  life  in  pri 
on  ral  her  than  wm  k  .1  tew  hoin  s  daih  .     l..ic«>uaire  said  to  the  jud"c:    •'  1 
have  alwaxs  In-cii  la/y :  to  woik  h  an  effort.     I  am  incapable  of  it.     If 
it  i«>  neiiNsiiy  to  woik,  i  do  not  ran- !<•  h\e.     I  prefer  to  he  condemned 
to  death."     Pi  i-nnci  •%  >lmuld  1h  cl.^^itnd  according  to  tin-  nature  of 
then  crimes.     The  dnector.  the  1 » 1 1  \  ^  1 1  - i .  1 1 1 .  ami  chaplain  should  do  this. 
While  rcb^ioiiN  beliefs  d«»  mil  cxisi    anions    I'aiisiau  ci  mimuls.  yet  the 

pi  iesf    lelldeis  -leal   sel  \  Ice  ill  the  prisiiii:    he    klioW>  the  lieait  aild    by 

his  >n  mpat  liet  n  uoids  he  can  cnmfnit  the  most  miserable.  Tliephysi 
eian  shniild  be  the  ft i«iu  1  .1  ml  student  ot'  the  criminal  as  he  is  of  tin* 
insane;  should  know  how  |o  distinguish  t  he  alcoholic,  epileptic,  insane, 
the  \  aixabond.  ami  umialh  insane.  The  prison  may  remain  a  prison 
ami  \ei  be  transformed  through  tin*  nsults  of  criminal  authro|H>logv. 
1'iisuiis  are  inextinguishable  mines  for  m.iterial  for  investigations  iu 
this  science. 


ABNORMAL  HAN. 

H'nn't"'.  |«r  Hi:  SKI  J.H.V.      I'arii*.  1KKB.     pp.  131. 

■  Iocs  imi  have  Hit*  whole  universe  nt  bin  ilUpcwttkHI; 
■*      inly  »f  »  little  juirt  »t'  it  will  t*ive  the  lawn  appti- 

.  Thus  ii  may  lie  with  the  Btinly  of  French  criminal- 
I  i  ami  the  reviews  ileserilie  the  Hint  nation*  of  crura, 
lire  these.  Inn  tlir  iinertiimi  arise*,  "What  doe*  it  all 
I  This. our  anthiir  says,  in  (lie  question  lie  hut*  nought  to 

lie  forces  fliilt  art  in  rriroet  What  is  tbe  nature  of  theae 
■Mht-r  line.-  not  a|i|H-ur  iloiihlful;  if  foreigner*  lake  tbe 
jrti  laborers;  if  these  liiri'i (flier n  succumb  more  eattily  tbaa 
Ivc  .lone  iimlei  I  In- eyes  of  their  guard  iiiim  and  tbe  jrnidve 
I;  n  the  half  of  France  is  to  till  n|i  the  vacuum  in  tee 
l*ed  hythedecrcaseof  litrtliK;  if  thisdisplacenient  break* 
I  fiiiy  a  large  iiiiiiiImt  of  the  natives  in  n  tit  ate  of  iaota- 
Ito  that  of  the  Uncivil  lalmrcis;  if,  in  addition,  capital 
I  these  groups,  which  lie  wilder*,  harms,  ami  ilinofftfaaim 
Inlly  olii-  i»|>i|iitsli<-d  ami  rei-civesnu  i  r  re  |  .arable  stain,  an 
|g  prison  h<-  is  |iriw-ti«-:illy  out  of  society;  iflbe  inrmaoB  of 
Inlnl.-sceuce  more  precocious,  ami  the  ib-cadence  nf  ep- 
IriliU'^iliiciiiiiin.ility  of  thi-yoinic;  if  newly  gained  riches 
lie  appetites;  if  the  ttiuiiiiutioii  of  birth*— our  una. 
I    h)  ilne  only  to  voluntary  calculation, of  i-ovrtuiiaacMK, or 

[ins  i>i»fi 1  alteration  of  family  life  lends  to  multiply 

In  >|i|ietiie  I'm  higher  salaries  loses  sight  of  the  nertuwily 
I  ,n  i  UiM^-nielil.-!.  ami  the  ii-*illtillg  instability  incrva-*« 
■  |a>i-i-  i-ut  >>i  -h  ii'ij  ;  it'  riches  hastily  acquired  caoae 
I,iii  ini-M-n  ilni-s;  it  inadequate  instruction,  winch  laya 
It,  ll.i-.l  ni-ei mii«  ,i-  i -im i. inc.-;  if.  miller  all  these  rauMM, 

Ik    I imi  in-iH'  ilillault   tn  haw  a  family:  if  pnlitiea 

■tlDI'i  ->t  .i|i|il>  mi-  mole refoi iii jtory  law*,  then  in  all  thew 
),!..(  t'ii.  I,  it.. 1 1-., i  r|„.  i. .ii.-s  » In.  It  dime  crime.  When* 
Ih.'    ii.iv  -inili.it   !)■■'   liali.in  »  In n.I  imagines,  or  a  rrini 

ltt|f>liiii>l   i.t I.  nt   in   bull a  regression  toward* 

1 1»  '  It  i-  •  i  Hi  ii,  how  cm  i.  that  illine  never  leave*  to 
tod  ".  ■•'■'  i!  'li'H    |'!:riull\i    iliti-i:i  it\ .      Alcoholism   i.iuiwn 

L ,!'■  :    !!ie  |.l   ~.ii  .l.'.a-i  s  tle.s..  . , .Milled  ill  it.     NtiBMi 

I  in.  .i  |.|.«.|  i>i  Mi.  1 1 1 1  ■  ■ .  -  -  f  >  ■■!'  i-mli/ation.  lienUiar  it  in 
Mm.  i  ■  "i  ':  ■:!!■■■  i-  ■>  -icii  ol  tone;  it  in  one  of  tbe 
I    >b  .-_'■  . '-•.(!..■:   tin-  -tiiiiiti.il-   are   like  to    tbe 

La  l'    ii.. !..:■■»    i..  tl.i    .ml.it   ..I  Hi.- liaille:  nogrand 

In   ■•!■..:.  ii-.  .-l..i'    uul t    ii\.iliy.  no  nvalry  without 

I .  ■nhi.-i"  ■■    ■:!■!..  i  :  mi  i',  in  st„.it.  the  increai-rirf  mm 

ragl-  -s  '■:    '    ■  ,:i.  i':.i.:    -    in  ar i|i.iiiuiii  nt  of  ronee- 

r.in      I".  ;■  n.i  . :  m.-. .!.  .i i<|  i-t  being  a  strong,  eaer- 

Uafviit,,:   ii,i|i'.  nl  i  i!.  i-  ■  < -iisi.il  inuis  Ini   Ins  nii-ubi 
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feebleness,  and  cowardice;  Ik*  does  not  attack  the  law  openly;  lie 
turns  it  as  he  cau,  liecause  he  finds  it  more  powerful  than  himself.  But 
some  transform  the  theory  anil  make  erime  a  residuum  of  society's 
lal>or.  Hut  may  it  not  represent  the  loss  of  a  certain  <|iiautity  of  force? 
The  more  a  manufactory  is  devclo]>ed  the  larger  the  product  of  delete- 
rious gases.  While  this  may  lie  true  it  does  not  follow  that  an  increase 
of  crime  is  a  sign  of  prosjicrity.  An  industry  in  which  there  is  much 
loss  works  badly,  for  its  course  is  towards  bankruptcy  or  dissolution. 
To  ask  what  society  shall  do  shows  the  immense  extent  of  criminolog- 
ical science  or  of  t  he  im|Nirtaiice  of  its  relations  to  social  science.  Society 
can  not  save  individuals  in  spitcof  themselves,  because  they  are  free. 
Those  who  deny  liberty,  admit  spontauicty  iu  each  individual,  whose, 
particular  mode  of  act  ion  conforms  to  his  nature  and  to  special  acci- 
dents which  characterize  his  origin.  It  is  the  same  society  which  hows 
temptations  for  tin*  criminal,  ami  gives  to  the  litterateur,  artist,  and 
genius  material  for  their  work  ami  occasion  tor  their  success.  In  an 
army  twenty  captains  (list  in  guish  them  selves;  one  of  these  twenty,  how- 
ever, alwavs  has  tin*  name  of  saving  his  countrw  When1  is  the  real 
merit?  K  very  where!  In  those  who  planned  the  army,  iu  the  soldiers 
who  accepted  the  discipliin*.  in  the  twenty  captains,  and  iu  the  one  who 
by  retlect ion  and  energy  was  at  their  head.  The  same  is  true  in  cor- 
rupt surroundings,  iu  industrial  trouble,  disorganization  excitation; 
one  assassinates,  mie  is  incestuous,  another  is  an  infanticide.  Where 
is  the  resjMUisibiliry,  where  is  the  guilt  f  K  very  where!  Iu  those  who 
had  not  looked  alter  the  organization  of  labor,  in  those  who  have  fur- 
nished had  examples,  in  leaders,  ami  in  those  who  have  followed.  The 
greatest  evil  is  the  unclussing  of  people.  Kvery  human  being  has  need 
of  the  reserve  and  sustenance  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  him. 
The  family,  the  commune,  the  school,  the  corporation,  the  country, 
should  encircle  us  all.  Whalc\er  breaks  one  of  these  circles  and  lets 
an  individual  escape  makes  <»!  him  an  miclasMlied  person,  ami  almost 
inevitably  a  ciimiual.  I>\  the  piixiu  >ocicty  permits  a  deelassiticatioii 
of  tho^e  whom  it  punishes.  After  the  punishment,  does  society  re- 
classify the  individual  into  its  ranks  .'  Is  ji  nut  society,  on  the  contrary, 
which  by  its  method  of  piiui<huii'tit  aehievou  t\pe  of  corruption  that 
individual  feebleness  01  ilisonbr  hail  ahradv  formed  in  iheerimiual? 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  evil  ami  what  should  be  its  leiuedv!  The 
answer  to  the.se  quest  ion*  will  be  the  object  of  a  third  and  last  volume 
of  the  author. 

I\\nthi'»p**1*ui%*   f'rifNiNff/'  it  »• «  /."••#  »N  /V-i'/rf  -,  |Mi  < 't  naki    I  .•  *\l  lit:*  i-i».     I':!!*!*.  lH'.Hi. 

|ip     INI. 

The  following  work,  although  of  a  <niiic\vli;it  |m*imuiu1  nature,  brings 
out  the  cardinal  |»oints  uf  diuVri-m-e  between  the  Italian  and  French 
schools  of  criminology. 

The  iapid  ami  almost  pieeipitmis  mareh  of  rrimiuul  anthropology 
pre\eiMs   new  ])iiblication>   trout   being  very  voluu\i\\"\\*.      NaWvkwAi 


ABHOUUL   afAJT 

m  draw  from  the  special  review*  on  4We  ■ewfmwh  ,? 

>f  recent  progress.     He  as^:  I  wish  tolwalf/    -3 

I  vtw  admit  the  importance  of  this  Bewbtastofciaf  ij 
dasqn  me  the  right  to  affirm  a  criminal  tjvpa,  be>  J 
twfcrpe  in  wanting  in  sixty  oat  of  every  hudndeb-    W 

l.l  dallies  a  ty]»  om  a  synthetic  expression,  Qoathw  H 
P  ik-i.iI  image,  which  we  deduce  from  the  ™—m      * 

I I  Saint  Helaire  snys  we  never  see  s>  type}  It  hi   -  j 
lin«  .1  says  human  types  had  no  real  exWeam, 

Hi  iilt.il  routwjitifHis  which  come  from  a  cosaparfaKai 

I  nie«cv  in  these  views.  There  is  one  qaeatiaai  * 
.mi  hi  useful  characteristic*  to  which  a  type  cam  ba  * 
attsa  is  not  answered.    It  depends  upon  the  riaajr   . 

articular  case.    In  practice  two  or  thtwaajaaft     ,i 
liitiiu-ieriHtH'-M  are  sufficient.     While  Topiaard  aaV  ■ 
«        K  to  admit  atavism  in  criminals,  became,  ba    (  ": 
■iiiHiuity  U-tweeii  man  and  the  animals.    Witknaa   -  ^ 
BWk,  Wallace,  and  Buffun,  and  even  ajdmitthmg  taw)     *: 
i"    aj  fault,  the,  rwntiuuity  would  exist  in  swaaasi  ■■_« 
ahjo  curious  to   And  those  admitting  atavism  ha   -J 
t«  I'Hibologieal  Influence.    Mnnonvrier,  on  the  other    9 
aatkalogica)   influence  (that  which  explaiBs  flaajal  .  i 
ithoit  »f  the  teeth  of  criminals),  on  this  aeooewt  da-    m 
ll'.iii  hoi  ri  it  with  mental  diseases  (nticTOOBphaUea,  far  *JI 
lli>  v  nut    aViw  |»ithology  and  atavism  reunited T    Aaat    *1 
Btfi   ;it |vii>tic  phenomena  iii  man  without  adanittiag 
Hal  |«itlml.it:y! 

.  -  in  tin-  e\|HTimetitiil  tieltl  logic  Is  most  often  wrmug, 

imun  *w  in  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  troth, 

1  work  willi  tin'  tele^-oiw  mtlier  than  the 

HI  en  mi-  »f  exhibiting  only  a  few  criminal 

i ti-n  »re  no  iwriileiite;  all  |iheiionicna  are  the 

BJtanajt  often  then-Milt  of  exaggerated  laws. 

aw  i'Iiom'h  loo  many  examples,  and  have  not 

iniil.  in  thin.    We  iidmit  there  in  not  one cruahnal 

nag  ml   Ujm'!..  of  thief,  owimller,  murderer.     I  havaj 

rawaajji  of  many  ».tvant»  who  are  not  agreed.    Theae 

imIj  explained,  us  «-:m-1i  ha*  hiit  predilection  for  ear- 

u< I  n.cl.-i'tjt  oiherc.     torn*  railed  attention  U>  asyaa- 

tu  the  Iriimi  i.iii  .ip|«-n<lu  to  the  jaw.    I  have  noted 

lilian  i.*--.t.     The)** anomalies  have  lieen  observed  in  the 

■•mi  iaampii/e  easily  the  anatomical  characters  of  tha 

l*l>tniill\  I lir  Inuital  muiim**,  the  voluminous  xygoaaa 

("il'it-    hrial  a-jmnielry,  ptelei forme  tyjte  of  the  *""al 

■  in  ..|'i-'!i>li\  of  the  jaw*.     I  linte  given  the  tletaila  wwM 

ITT  i  i.iiiiiiiiic  of  criminal*  in  addition  to  the  ra> 
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suits  i»f  ntliiT  authors.  The  anomalies  (if  the  frontal  sinus  wore  «VJ  per 
UN);  for  asymmetry.  13  per  M«;  for  receding  forehead,  28  per  MO. 
These  are  the  results  of  t  lie  cxa  mi  nation  of  craiiiums  alone.  Our  meas- 
urements <m  tlie  living  apply  to  2<i.M»fi  criminals  compared  with  2~i,447 
normal  persons.  Opposition  arises  from  a  number  of  opjMMicnts,  who 
are  not  coguj/;int  of  publications  made  in  foreign  languages. 

Maguan  disagrees  with  my  opinion  that  in  infancy  there  is  a  natural 
predisposition  to  crime,  lie  says  that  the  child  passes  from  the  vege- 
tative life  to  the  instinctive  life.  If  these  ideas  were  developed  a  little 
he  will  tind.  with  Perez,  in  the  child  a  precocity  of  anger,  which  causes 
him  to  strike  persons,  to  break  things,  like  to  the  savage,  who  Incomes 
fm ions  when  he  has  killed  the  bison.  Moreau  has  said  that  many 
children  can  not  wait  an  in>taut  for  what  they  have  asked  for  without 
becoming  angry :  children  will  he  affectionate  for  a  moment  and  right 
after  it  quite  the  contrary  tliourdin);  they  are  often  without  pity. 
Krniissais  finds  many  children  who  delight  in  wounding  animals  and 
tormenting  the  feeble;  he  finds  children  lazy  even  when  it  has  to  do 
with  their  pleasures  ami  games;  their  vanity  makes  them  proud  of 
their  shoes,  hats,  and  the  least  superiority. 

lint    Maguau  admits  this  only  in  case  of  invalid  and  unbalanced 
children.     Hut  it   is  jn>t   these  defects  which  render  permanent  those 
eiiibnoiiie  tendencies  toward  crime;  here  resides  the  teratologieal  ami 
morbid  nature  of  the  born  criminal;  but  when  these  pathological  heredi- 
tary blemishes  do  not  exist,  criminal  embryonic  tendencies  have  become 
atrophied,  as  in  the  cast*  of  embryonic  organs,  for  example,  the  thymus. 
I  am  criticised  for  not  giving  sutlicieiit  attention  to  moral  surroundings. 
This  is  true,  but  my  justification  is  that  so  many  have  occupied  them 
selves  so  much  with  theseijucstioiis  that  there  is  little  use  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  sun  shines.    Tardc  and  ('olajauui  deny  the  relation  between 
organs  and  functions.     Cnlajauui  >ay>  there  are  organs  without  func- 
tions;  Si-rgi   well  replies  that   they  aie  simply  enormities.     May  not 
such  organ <  he  a  resume    befoie  bring  substituted   for  those  which 
usage  would  ha\e  ilest roved    -like  new  garments  replace  old  ones?     If. 
accoidmi:  to  Colajanni.  tin-  function  gi\c-  rise  to  the  organ,  how  would 
an  oi^.ni  aiUc  dcpiivcd  of  function?     I-Vic  jilsu  denies  my  conclusion 
that   the  i;riiiis  of  umiiil    iiio.iuitx  :ii m  1  ciime  me  normal  in  the   first 
\cais  of  man.  just   .is  in  the  cmhi\o  eeitain   forms  coustautlv  meet, 
which   in   the  adult  arc  moii>tio>itie<.     The  ica^ou  of  this  is  because 
lire  hclif\e<«  that   hiiiiiauitv  In-  been  constituted  onlv  bv  individuals 
having  the  auti  social  tendencies  of  children.     Hut  he  does  not   take 
account  of  *a\  ago.     lint  I'hm-i  ^lmws  that  in  the  language  of  ehiltlreii 
thcie  i-  the  l.igiiiree.  di>pha-u.  e« -olalia.  bradiplnasia.  paliphrasia.  ;md 
acatapha^ia  of  the  insane  ainl  idiot*.     Piever  *ho\\s  the  atavistic  mark 
of  tlic>e  auoinalic-*:  that  while  abnoimal  in  the  insane  they  are  normal 
at  a  certain  age  in  man.  ami  he  explains  the  teratology  by  embryology. 
It  is  not   fine  to  atliim  that  the  degeneracy  ot  the  crimuuvl  vsa\\v\k*^ 
:UNMI   A    M «i 


f  ABNORMAL    MAN. 

I  iT.ny  uTi'llli.  -.rniliilinisi  has  its  rtwn  upecinl  type. 
I  our  jH-iirtifiil  ront-1  union*.  Imt  iliM*H  not  iu-(t'])t  <tur 
I  ■  many  rntirjoi-  I lii -Mi.  Tliis  is  Mm-  usual  rritirism 
I  trj  to  lra< ni  tic"  furrows  in  tin-  srii-ntitii-  world. 

I..  J  !•  «..<-.  I.y  I.  ( n  Kviasw.     I..I1..1...,.  1*W.     i>|>.  Xt. 

I  hM  Im-i-m  limn'  rlii-n-  i*  mi  |«i>sililf  iiiiitrivHiii-e  in  pre- 
luminiili  IViitn  hiitt'fl inc  ln-s,  iIhtH'ih-i'  (ItP  primipal 
I  |i>  ;.■!  nil  nt'  I'l-iini*  allogrtliiT.  Tin'  hi'st  mi'iiiis  for 
I  p-nll  iIi-jh-iiiI  ii|hui  it  rh'iir  iilfii  as  liMhfciuisfMitf 
I  ili'i'ciiivi'  (minimi  i>r  T»tal  »|im-iii-i- til' iiny;  iiiuii»rwl 

I       i-viiiiipl-'   mi   (His a  well  as  .mi  of  it;  ilrilik.  iillt- 

I  m  y  ti.ui-mi— -i««n  nf  nil  ti'iiih-niii's.     Them1  rail  Mil 

I  in  m.iki'i.m-  civf  n|>  lni|n-.     IN-nilllj  i-  tin-  n>o«t  iliftl 

llglUII-'. 

I  -r  >>1  |H>|iiilatinii.  tin1  <ni,M'i|in*iit  ilitliinlly  iif  ]>m 
Bh  f<«"l.  tin"  i'iif»ni-il  iilli'iif--  (im[iliil  villi  ImtiKrr. 
I  IK  ion  I'm  mi  iik  i-  mult  i|il,\iii|;,  all  llivm*  ti-ml  to  the 
I  !  may  In-  (t'timil  Hit-  tu-tivi-  n-si>>itti|;  tiimw.  In 
I  nl  HH'ii  n  illi  vaivin^  il'-^ni-o  nt' ilrpravily  tin-  l.-ast 
lr  .iml  halm  jiiMs  lii>i;  ami  Imwni-r  imirli  ii  sy*t«*m 
lis  pfnlialilf  that  a  •  fit  a  i  ii  amount  of  iln-ji->  u  ill  always 
lin-t  Ifili-.ill  with  in  a  ilHo-n-iit  way.  Tin- resist  ami- 
I  In-  i-alliii  |i;i*-ivf.  Tin'  (in-stiil  oysti'in  of  i-ri initial 
I  '-ii  liiiiinl  i.  tin- ii  I  ii-ii  littli-woiili:  n-rtain  if  form 

fofplll.lt,'  .•!|.|lM-...1     ll.lM'  I.II  »■■!>■    l.'.|ll..'.l  til.'  aiiM.tn.t 
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In  assigning  penalties  the  object,  should  be  not  retaliation,  not  to 
terrify  the  culprit  with  the  mistaken  desire  to  make  him  an  example  to 
others,  which  in  reality  lowers  his  self  res  pert  and  benumbs  his  men- 
tal and  moral  faculties;  but  it  should  deal  with  the  offender's  moral 
nature,  and  should  prevent  contamination  <>f  the  hitherto  innocent  by 
keeping  sfpart  every  immoral  person  who  has  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  law,  until  his  discharge  with  reasonable  certainty  will  be  a  Itene- 
tit  rather  than  an  injury  to  tint  State. 

If  a  man  is  «piite  unfit  to  live,  life  should  be  withdrawn  from  him. 
8<>ciety  deals  with  criminals  in  self  defense:  if  they  can  be.  made  useful 
citizens  the  best  of  all  results  is  obtained;  if  fltev  will  not  work  but 
prefer  to  starve,  that  is  their  lookout ;  if  they  endanger  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  society,  their  death  is  the  last  resource.  To  keep  men  in 
a  separate  cell  at  public  expense  is  futile  and  a  waste  of  public  money. 
The  present  method  is  a  failure;  we  should  not  remain  contented  with 
a  bland  smile  and  watch  criminal*  being  manufactured  by  society  in 
the  very  establishments  which  are  designed  to  eradicate  them. 


confound  crime  with  sin  substitute  (lie  power  of  man  for  that  of  God. 
Since  society  1ms  no  law  valid  against  its  inward  or  outward  enemies, 
except  tbat  of  its  own  preservation,  an  act.  that  falls  under  the  pen; 
law  may  not  be  culpable  in  itself,  or  immoral;  to  be  penal  it  must  e 
danger  the  security  of  society  m  ft  whole 

After  considering  what  acta  are  criminal  or  penal,  and  the  differ 
degrees,  the  author  comes  in  the  question  of'punishment  itself— tb; 
is,  ilie  power  of  society  over  those  whom  it  considers  its  enentiM 
Here  appeal  mast  he  made  to  the  immutable  principles  of  the  linni.i 
conscience,  and  to  the  ideas  that  underlie  the  moral  order  and  justie* 
(l)  Punishment  Bhould  not  go  beyond  the  purpose  of  penal  justice  « 
exceed  the  rights  of  society.    (J)  It  should  be  personal  and  not  joint! 
binding  between  the  guilty  and  innocent.     (3)  It  should  be  proportioi 
ate  nut,  only  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  bnt  also  to  the  nature  of  t 
crime — that  is,  there  should  be  as  much  analogy  as  possible  betwei 
one  and  the  other.    This  analogy  should  be  internal,  moral,  and  H 
merely  material.      For   instance,  the  violator  of  the   sanctity  of  I 
family  should  be  deprived  of  the  care  of  his  children,  who  should  1 
given  to  the  care  of  the  outraged  wife.     The  crimes  of  the  press  should 
not  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lower  crimes  of  thefl  of 
murder — that  is,  a  less  number  of  months  of  imprison  men  t.     The  usual 
analogy  consists  in  depriving  the  guilty  of  the  rights  they  have  vie 
la  ted.  " 

The  author  concludes  with  the  question  of  the  death  penalty:  All 
natural  and  social  faculties  which  the  individual  uses  against  society, 
society  can  limit,  suppress,  or  suspend  if  if  is  necessary:  but  can  this 
reach  to  the  taking  of  life  itself  I  Is  the  death  penalty  a  legitimate 
means  of  repression  and  reparation  1  Rousseau  says  that  man  is  imi 
the  master  of  his  own  life;  he  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  it— not  free  in 
jemmnec  n  when  lie  pleases.  Life  is  absolutely  inviolable;  neither  the 
individual  nor  society  has  the  right  to  take  iT  away  by  a  stroke. 

Tn  Bay  that  the  death  penalty  is  in  the  codes  of  all  nations  is  on  a. 
parallel  with  saying  that  slavery,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  i  I 

leges  of  race,  etc.,  exist  ai ig  all  nations.     It  is  true  if  society  conM 

dele nd  itself  n nly  by  I  he  death  penalty,  it  would  have  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate righl  to  do  so.     It  is  not  necessary  thai   the  whole  of  society  be 
in  danger;  it  would  Bufflce  if  the  life  of  particular  ones  were  n 
hy  an  excess  of  indulgence,  for  in  the  social  order  personal 
defense  is  in  the  hands  of  society,  and  the  right  of  defense  o 
sum  j;  e\eieiseil  by  iii  t  iniidat  ion.     The  life*f  man  is  not  more  o 
wise  inviolable  than  liberty.     The  liberty  that  becomes  aggressive  eun 
be  suspended;  the  life  of  a  guilty  man,  when  it  has  become  i 
to  the  life  nf  the  innocent,  can  be  sacrificed.     But  is  tins  sacrifice  dob 
cssiny.  iL-  it  useful,  can  ii  be  accomplished  without  danger  to  I 

i  noes,  withonl  danger  of  committing  the  crime  which  it  wishes 

to  repress! 
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One  of  tin*  well-known  criminal  organizations  is  tin*  Maflia,  ai 
association  of  malefactors,  whose  home  is  in  Sicily.  As  a  rule,  it  Inn 
no  secret  sects, statutes,  regular  Hirelings,  or  organization.  Its  power, 
however,  is  MTV  great ;  it  is  incarnated  in  flu*  Sicilians.  It  is  divided 
into  two  clans,  the  MalVia  of  the  city  ami  the  Matlia  of  the  country. 
They  operate  together,  sustain  one  another  and  divide  the  booty.  The 
members  of  the  city  Maflia  steal,  assassinate,  seek  to  get  possession  of 
the  large  proceeds,  and  to  hold  tin*  association  in  their  grasp.  The  rus- 
tic members  are  bauds  of  from  ten  to  twenty  brigands,  who  infest  tin* 
country,  causing  terror  everywhere.  The  Ma  Ilia  are  professional  crim- 
inals, and  desire  to  become  rich  by  this  met  hod.  They  have  their  own 
code  of  just  ire,  which  is  not  social  justice;  their  verdicts  are  unchange- 
able and  prompt.  A  witness  condemned  by  the  .Ma  Hi  a  is  killed  within 
twenty  four  hours.  Tiny  work  by  terror.  A  judge  will  avoid  con- 
demning a  criminal,  through  fear  of  being  stabbed;  a  witness  against 
the  criminal  shares  the  same  danger.  The  prelect  of  Palermo  defines 
tin*  Ma  Ilia  as  a  latent  and  pernicious  power  in  a  country  where  corrup- 
tion and  reaction  against  authority  is  a  heritage  of  the  past.  Ify  the 
aid  til'  this  society  people  of  every  class  yield  to  a  reciprocal  assistance 
in  view  of  defense,  plunder,  gain,  power,  vengeance  in  using  all  the 
means  that  law.  morality,  ami  ei\  ili/atioii  detest  and  condemn.  The 
rich  practice  it  to  protect  their  person  and  property. 

There  are  classes  of  Matfiuxi:  the  Miitfioso  of  action,  that  is,  brigand, 
the  thief,  or  the  u*sus<iu;  the  secret  W<i(lin,stt,  who  gathers  and  distrib- 
utes the  news  and  is  a  silent  aid  for  the  pcrjietrutioii  of  crimes;  the 
Mtitjinsit  inn  nut*  n  //##/#!,  through  fear  or  interest,  is  the  purveyor  ami  re- 
ecivcr  of  stolen  gonds  for  the  Mutjhtsi  of  action. 

The  llnssit  Martin  is  a  lower  grade  of  the  society.  Here  any  scamp 
who  thinks  he  has  courage  can  become  a  Mnjftioxn;  he  threatens  to 
kill  some  one  and  is  honored  bv  all.  The  Attn  Muffin  seeks  to  make  a 
show  of  good  manners,  and  at   the  same  time  to  be  in  accord  with  the 

brave  of  the    \hilfinxi  of  low   extraction. 

The  Hntri. m  supreme  chiefs  are  sometimes  elegantly  clothed  and 
wear  vellow  i;|o\es.  Then  theie  arc  tin*  stahhers  and  the  thieves. 
They  sfi-k  litiaueial  aid  in  enterprise**  of  vengeance,  in  clandestine  lot- 
teiies,*iu  i  1  lii- i t  profit  horn  publie  woiks.  ami  Honietimes  in  blackmail- 
ing. 

The\    all   follow    faithfully  their   unwritten  eode.      lb-re  are  some  of 

t  he  pi  iuciples:  To  keep  absolute  sjleiiee  concerning  the  erimes  which 
tht  \  witness,  ainl  to  In-  iead\  to  um**  false  testiuioitv  iii  order  to  cover 

Up  tl.iees;  to  ^i\e  ploteetloli  I"  the  I  It'll  for  money  considerations;  to 
dt  t\  public  foiee  at  all  lime**  ami  e\  ei  \  wheie.  and  always  to  be  armed; 
to  tiu:  lit  a  duel  for  I  li*-  nn  »-t  fii\n|otiN  inotixi  s,  ami  «uot  to  hesitate  to 
.stab  tieaeheioiisl\  ;  toa\eii^ea*  an\  price  i 1 1 i 1 1 a  ies  received,  even  if  olie 
is  intimatels    lelateil  to  the  olbnder.     \\'hoe\ei    is  foiiiul    wanting  in 

ailV  of  these  le-HlM-ets  i*.  dechlled  uthtllhnis.  W  hit  ll  laCAUS  1\\a\\w  >e\w\v\^ 
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I  delay,  even  if  in  prison;  it'  weapon*  are  wanting, 
in  his  |i;iil.  lie  receive*  also  an  order  to  jfiv*  hinitvlf 
I  winjr  ■  ln>  condemnation  to  In-  irrevocable,  hi-  etrictty 
I  line  >i  cimi mi ■■•  mil'  noiilirs  liim  liy  dniwinj;  a  itimm 
I  -IiiHitm-;  ;i  pi-tol  at  his  house.  I.oiiihroso  loin  tweli 
I   i  liy  seeking  mercy  in  tiejiiji  slmi  ii)>  aim  If  in  a  prison 

lniMiil>,  ilu-j  have  [heir  shine;  lliey  my  *■  Hie*!*"  iu- 
I  rats"  fur  war.  -nihy"  fur  rye.  *■  product  vf  extur- 
I  ■lirt.n"  I'm-  retoher.  Their  principal  liomt-  is  in 
I  tit  in  in  their  hulled.  l^miliniMi  (ells  of  ••■■*•.  who. 
In-  weaker  inn*.  kept  his  vi'iip-itiiii- for  tilleeu  yenni; 
I  icrsiri  \v:i>  ■■■■■■detuned  t<i  death:  tlii-n  he.  ]>eH  honed 
I  inn!  oIiIiiiiimI  tin-  I'm iir  "f  tilling  tin-  i.fli«s  of  exevu- 

I  ■!.■  organization  of  criminal  arUlocracy  is  the  I'um- 
I  Tin-  Mattia  i»a  variet)  of  tin- 1 'iiiiiiuorni.  A  further 
I     i  rstii    Ih-  pursued  perhaps  in  im  I  letter  way  tbttll  by 

I  11   •iniM-l- hi  a   iiiiiiiIn'I' of  prisoner*,  nr  ex  convict*, 

I  independent  >; n nips.  Imt   iiiithTolic  hierarchy.     The 

I       -t   pn>\i-  thai   1m-  i»  mnr  uncoil*  ami  ihiit  lie  mil 

I  -In hi !<l  kill  ••!  wound  any ■  in-  who  would  name  toliiln 

I  .  wt-n-  uiiiitinc-  In'  mii-t  liKlit  with  .me  of  hi*  future 

I  kins.      I"..iiu.il>    ■  lit'  lot   was  a   umrc  iliilimtt  one. 

I    i.-  m.i-  ..till-.  <l   i..  i.u..<  a   pit I"  n -y  while  the 

I  ■'.!  it   «  nli  Mir.i  .I.,--,  i -.      Mi-  inn. i  ■.iiliiml  lo  an  .ip 

I    -.  rt -.  ,,inl  'ii im  .  n-hi  \cai-:   In-  i-  in  mtvicc 

I  .  *Iij-i,  in...'  I  ii-jh-iii;  .iti'lpi-iilmis  llniic-  luilii.  allow 

I  I ■■■■■■•  -Onli-.  Imi   .  Ii.iiii\\  h.iki-.     Altei   he  hit* 

I  i'!  »•  !■!.!■.■■ :    l<t   .i-.il   .in. I   •nliiiiio-i'iii.  a   iin-t'iiiic   is 

I     p-|..i,   .,-  .,   (     -  1  .-I    I-   il.lll.eialcd    II|h.||.        lire 

I  |1.i  ...:.■     in   i!..     pie..  ii.c..!ili.-.i.«mhl>:  he  IjiLcm 

I .,!,_.     -  !..t.,::,i; ,.  Mi.il  In    «  ill  l»  faithful  lolllo 

I   in,..    I    -\-.  ■■-_  .i  ,  .Mini  ..I  aiilhoiily:  IniVe  n.. 

I      ""■  i    |"  '..■•  :    i  .  ..-.    •!<  i in  i    Ilueie..  1ml    hi  have   a 

I    'i  in.  -i-    T..».n.|-  III.-.'  iilm  excise   their 

I    .V:.:  -  < :.. ;  n>-T  lin:-ln  -  I  In-  •  i-l.-M'aNuli. 

!■•  ■    riff.i.   :-   the  .|;>ti:lm!.  »n  uf  ■■ /.t  tarn 

I   — .  ::>i-  i!i.-i  t;.ii:i.i!i-  n,  ^.iiiiMini;  room*. 

I-  :.-  .I'.il   WA-p.ip.I-.   11- Mil  hack- 

I  ■.-,       II I  i-r    lniii:.h    Ihi-  brM 

I.  .    ■   .  ..  !..-'. ii.  it.-"    ln-l.f     ulie  .1  lenlhof 

I 'I;- 1  ;.i.   .1 1.  .'.oii'.Iiiil.'.  an.|   |..|  -l.-epun;  iKl 


i.l.- 
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chief,  lmt  in  iwcii^'  lie  «aau  make  away  with  anyone  else.  If  there 
an*  doubts  as  tn  (ho  fidelity  of  a  colleague,  before  condemning  hiin 
they  send  him  a  plate  of  macaroni;  if  he  refuses  to  eat  it  (for  tear  of 
poison,  perhaps)  they  feel  certain  of  his  guilt,  ami  his  condemnation  is 
pronounced,  and  lots  are  drawn  to  indicate  the  apprentice  who  must 
execute  it.  This  is  done  punctually,  as  shown  by  this  fact,  A  prisoner 
tells  the  governor  of  a  castle  that  a  ('ammorra  had  been  established 
for  some  time,  ami  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  chiefs. 
One  of  the  laws  is  to  compel  all  the  convicts  to  pay  -  cents  a  day.  A 
certain  convict.  Ha/.o.  would  not  submit  to  this.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Caiumorra  voted  unanimously  to  put  him  to  death.  Hut  the  lot  fell  to 
him  (the  chief)  to  strike  the  blow;  he  accepted  ami  was  to  commit  the 
crime  that  morning.  Hut  on  rctlcction  at  the  sail  consequences  of  such 
a  forfeit,  the  cause  of  which  was  only  -  cents,  lie  restrained  his  arm 
and  went  out  of  the  castle.  He  then  begged  the  governor  of  the  castle 
to  isolate  him,  for,  after  this  treachery,  his  comrade  chiefs  would  kill 
him  without  pity. 

Vet  the  Cutmuorra  is  not  wholly  without  heart,  as  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  young  girl  whose  lover  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  re- 
fusing to  pay  his  contribution.  She  asked  that  her  lover  might  be 
pardoned,  and  it  was  accorded  to  her  with  Olympian  majesty. 

GAROKALOS  IDEAS  ON  THE  REPRESSION  OK  CRIME.  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  CRIMINOLOGY. 

Tin*  problem  of  individual  moral  responsibility  is  perhaps  insoluble. 
There  should  be  no  discord  between  judicial  logic  and  social  interest. 
From  the  mora)  point  of  \ie\\,  individual  responsibility  is  much  lessened 
by  bad  example  from  infancy,  traditions  of  family  or  race,  bad  habits 
that  have  been  formed,  violence  nf  p  tssioii,  temperament,  etc.  As  re- 
sjMUisil»iln  v  lessens,  mi  the  penalty  lessens,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, if  von  can  prove  extreme  force  and  impulsion  to  crime.  Now,  there 
is  scarcely  a  u  nili  v  iiism  who  has  n<>t  *  rtt  mmtimi  circumstances.  There 
is  not  a  eiiiiic  where  we  can  not  <ii^co\er  >uch  circumstance.  That  is, 
the  only  ciimiuals  who  should  be  inexcusable,  are  those  for  whom  one 
has  not  sought  out  the  extenuating  rinniu>tanee>.  Hut  the  reply  is, 
that  it  concerns  onh  bad  tendencies,  and  tlie  free  will  of  man  can  tri- 

■ 

umph  o\ei  them.  Hiit  how  i-.m  one  uiea^uie  the  part  that  comes  fn»m 
bad  tendencies,  and  That  which  route*  from  tree  will.'  The  progress  of 
anthro]MiIiigy  slmws  thai  the  most  •  ulpable  have  almost  all  an  abnormal 
psycho  physical  tugani/at inn.  If  penalty  depends  upon  the  principle 
of  moral  responsibility ,  \\v  >b<<nbi  acquit  sumr  nf  the  most  ferocious 
as>assius.  as  soon  a-  (hen  extreme  natural  brutality  ami  all  ]>owerful 
criminal  impulsions  aic  show  u.  In  an\  cast*  the  punishment  should 
be  les-eiied  in  the  measure  iii  which  the  causes  of  the  bad  tendencies 
become  evident.  The  tuoie  pei\  ci  s,.  and  incorrigible  the  criuuivvsA.  V.W 
less  should  1  h*  the  punishment.     The  \»u\ »\u*  \va\ e  y  wAv*\vCV  -A^iwrtX. >i&» 
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littal  by  juries,  njrniusi  tin-  imliiljioiH'c  of  magistrate*. 
M|  uri*  Hit'  Iriimipli  of  ln(.'jr:  imjy  tht.>  triumph  is  ut 
■i urity  ;tnil  MH-titl  morality.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid 
i.iki-  1 1 1 » ■  prn.il  eriteri<ui  ilcpnul  ii|>im  mn-inl  Htmsittf 
,il  re.-pon-iliiliiy  of  tlie  individual.  Sneicty  does  not 
iilicii'iilly  with  criiiif,  u.-ither  a*  regards  the  victim  nor 
nfrrhiie.  Tln>  liii'l  that  in  tin-  miilsi  of  mir  elviliiuthw 
HUM  are  slaughtered  encli  yeur,  where  one  line-'-  not 
wy  or  life,  is  »i|;iiitleiiiif.  and  it  it  all  tin-  more  hiuj- 
me>  mora-  |i;iiil)r  mid  less  miri-naiii.  In  nil  Ktirojte 
tw-rtif  niiirilt-rseaeli  year  from  l**l  to  l.ss;  was  JllWn 
n>  I'liited  States  the  |ini|Hirliou  lo  population  is  um.Ji 

■Ot'ii'ty  ilo  to  prevent  these  i*vils!     Lit  Hi-  or  nothing. 

I  Mllllhltrd,  lieeailsi'il  Srairol "prlialtii  -  liasliet'll  nuked 

<-li  li'l'l  :t  measure  of  .sult'eriuj;  is  designated  in  the 
I  in  a  lniiMiuji.  when-  tin-  prisoner,  lor  ;i  i-ertaiii  time, 
|  (lot  lux)  nt  tlif  c\|ii-nw»f  the  htntf.  After  this  time 
■ii-oio-r  Iwronii's  :i  live  iiti/<-n,  and  i-  *.\\i\  to  liaveex- 
..  pr  In  have  ]i.i ii L  tlint  wbieh  lo-  owes  to  society.  All 
hut  ihct.uir.  Tin-  until  is,  tin'  i-riniiiiitl  ha*  paid 
•fate,  on  tin-  c.uiir.iry.  which  has  paid  hi-  i-xim-ium**, 
.iddiiimi  tn  tin'  damage*  ut'  his  crime.  Nor  Inut  the 
I  morally:  there  air  no  miracles  in' prison;  thccoirviet 
ihii  pciiilt-uti.iiv  i>y»1i-iii  i*  tml  -.«-\eie;  on  tin-  other 
I  -ii.'  r.i-jh  t.n-.itirii.  Mi-  Ir-.iM-  pi  is.  m  and  enters 
f»i|[ii|iii--  in  nlr<li  In-  «;h  Miiji-  Ills  culidcmlliilioll. 
|U  -.Hue  I'lnpl.lll-ilis,  In  tin-  i-.lt-. ii  (Ik-  I  hi. pit-,  the 
i.li.  .  tl  ].,,u.i  |,.i\.<  tin-  app.-.u.iii.c  mI  pi.ilef'liliu  tbe 
».■■:>.  i.iilo-i  lli.m  -.-i.-ly  ayaui-l  tlir.iiMiii.nl. 
In-  fiMbMii  :-  id.-  ..tifl-.uiii-  nf  lb.-.-  I.I.-.H.  Tins  i«  a 
too.  i:\pi-i  •!!>-•-  .l--ii..ii-'i. ii.  -  tint  ilo-  iii.lmiliial 
■    -.mi.    in. i:,i:.  i    ..in  ii  ulxii-i  lln-  S.HHI-  il.t.ll.irii.il  uml 

■ft.  I    IN.      -,•,,.      .    *-.,.., IMI.-I.lll..-.  It     l>    t-H.hsl,    tO 

■'..-.■  .-i:   :.  i!    '■'.    in  [. ii-..:. in. -ill  i.i    by  illi>   ullier  mode 
,'■.:    i.   .   ....  n.     :-  ..!:..  ■.-.(   t.i   i.-Iiiin   lo  In*   liitliiet 

Iti  I   |!    :-:..■    ■  .  ; '■!-    M.  .,;.|  tin-  .  I  iimli.il  It    In-  i»  put 

Mi.    ^i."  ■■■    i  ■■  -■■-  :!n    ■--.!>  ■■!  Ii'-li'  -l  wt.rl.  anil 

■|  ■-.    (.:,.■■■.-.  i..  i    in.      I! .i-i-i.iilii-i  latali>1- wlui 

...  ,'.  ....  -'.-1  ..i.l  ii:!]  .  .:.!.. .ml.  Ili.-l.-l»re.  (till 
Hi.  .  i  :-  -    .--..:«  i\.  .i::ii.  r  -■.  n-ii.     Hut.  it  i* 


...I,: 


..ip|i 


i-  leyis- 
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where  it  is  against  the  smallest,  flu-  most  harmful,  ami  most  abjeet 
minority,  thai  of  I  lit*  criminals?  Why  should  the  lar^e  part  of  hu- 
manity 1>«»  put  to  inconvenience  in  chan.uiu^  tin*  conditions  of  soeial 
existence  in  the  exclusive  interest  of  a  mere  hamlful  of  worthless  indi- 
viduals! Wliv.on  the  eontrarv.  shouhl  not  these  few  who  are  una 
dapted  to  civilization  he  eliminated  .' 

The  criminal  anomaly  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  pi o vocation 
increases,  ("rime  is  a  legitimate  reaction  in  principle,  hut  it  is  exces- 
sive, and  the  abnormality  consists  in  this  excess.  The  most  rational 
means  of  repression  should  consist  in  the  removal  of  the.  delinquent 
from  the  locality  where  the  victim  or  ids  family  lives,  ami  in  prohib- 
iting his  return  before  a  certain  time,  and  in  every  ease  not  before  lie 
has  paid  the  indemnity  due  to  the  victim  or  Ids  family.  A  more,  difli- 
eillt  problem  is  the  treatment  of  a  murderer,  whose  motive  was  ven- 
geance for  a  grievous  wron«j  or  insult  to  his  family.  An  affront  is  real 
which  is  considered  so  according  to  the  ideas  of  our  surroundings.  It 
is  of  little  importance  whether  lids  environment  be  the  whole  world  or 
only  the  part  in  which  we  live. 

Great  criminals  are  bv  nature  devoid  of  moral  sense  and  have  very 
little  feeling  of  pity.  They  commit  murders  which  would  be  impos- 
sible without  an  innate  and  instinctive  crneltv.  Such  are  assassins. 
Thus  all  murders  for  a  purely  egotistic  purpose,  us  desire  of  jjaiii,  or  of 
some  advantage  or  pleasure  which  has  to  do  with  money,  sexual  appc 
tite,  aspiration  for  power  or  favor  are  acts  which  prove  an  exceptional 
| mm  versify  and  the  most  complete  absence  of  the  altruistic  sentiment. 
In  this  class  id'  crimes  are  those  for  which  the  motive  is  tin*  np|»easiii£ 
of  a  pathological  desire,  as  a.ssa.sinatioii  accompanying  violation,  or  of 
enjoMiiciit  of  the  si^lit  id'  blood  ami  id'  torn  tlesh. 

Then  murder,  in  all  cases  when'  the  victim  has  done  nothing  to  merit 
the.  hatred  or  an^cr  of  the  murderer,  belongs  under  the  same  head:  so 
parricide  for  such  blood  vengeance  o< • -uis  only  in  men  id'  abnormal 
physical  constitution.  Of  like  nature  is  the  murder  of  a  benefactor, 
or  of  an  iuon'ciiMvc  unknown  person  to  muke  a  parade  of  muscular 
force  or  skill  in  Usini:  arms.  Another  eate^mv  is  characterized  1>\  the 
manlier  in  which  the  murder  i«  executed:  the  torments,  the  length  of 
duration  id'  the  same.  These  alu.i\>  deii<»tc  an  innate  cruclfv.  Such 
atrocities  show  a  total  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  pity,  even  when 
the  intention  to  kill  was  uncertain.  The  code  id'  Napoleon  w;h  ri^ht 
in  naming  evervoiic  an  a^>a>sin  who  has  been  ci  ucl  with  tin*  botl\  of 
the  victim. 

The  character  of  the  instinctive  murderer  docs  not  depend  upon  pre 
meditation.     The  rapidity  of  the  ,iei   ha-  no  iclafioii  to  the  corrigible 
or  incorrigible  nature  of  the  a-»-nt :    it    is  cnuipatilde  with  the  most 
complete  absem-e  i»t  pit  v.     Outheuthci  h.iiid.  I  lolt/eudorlV.  an  eminent 
authority,  holds  that   premeditation  docs  not   Minify  the  exclusion  of 
| Mission,  w  hich  is  manifested  more  or  less  uuuuiUaU'Vs-  wev«\^\\v^\w>^v'. 
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I  tin*  iiiiliviilmil.  Di-spim-  says  tlmt  violent  vriminab 
I  void  itf  moral  si'iitinifiit  as  critiitiiala  of  i-olil  lilond. 
I  who  try  t<>  i|iiuiTi-I  will)  ii  |>iirsoii  and  strike  liiin;  ht>  . 
Its;  ami  tills  adonis  an  iAciim*  for  MuMmi-*  hi  in.  Kucli  a 
I  n,  atllnmyli  tin-  ait  was  in  si  an  I  a  Hums  unit  unprriuedi- 
I  •■Hut  liiiml.  an  »t iiH-iiiiiK  injury,  a  Ktrikiiii;  injtistk*, 
I  tlii'  lid'  nf  a  man,  can  push  liim  to  tragic  vt'tigvuiirr: 
I  i. nil. ii,  lull  tliis  is  iml  a  sijjii  uf  n  great  criminal. 
l.Hi  is,  Hun,  mil  always  an  index  of  that  extreme  iihysiral 
Iti  distinguishes  tin-  (Trent  criminals.  Tin*  cruelly  with 
I  ■!  has  In-ill  ■■(iiiiiiiitli'il  and  tlic  absence  of  any  prara 
I  lie  of  tin-  \ii|jm  arc  tin*  I H'iM-1'itorioif*  which  tdioald 
I  ]iii'iiiiilitaiiiiii.  Tliis  in  in  older  to  ilistinc/uinh  the 
I  !*  tin-  final  iiisijiii'tivi*  iTimiiiuls,  wlm  iMii  In*  regarded 
I  ly  ili-sjrmi.ilii|  ami  ■«■! (.dually  unsociable.  The  i» 
I  Mlii|ituln>ii  of  sin-li  individuals  ln-intr  recognized,  it  k* 
L|in ina If  Ilii-iii  alisiilnti-ly  In. in  society.  Tin-re  is  uiirj 
|  jn  i;:ili\  tin-  all  "ii-iit  criminals,  excejrt  in  tin-  caw  of  the 
I  is  rl.iiimil  i  Inn  i in | iri sin i in i*i it  for  lift*  will  iu-coui|itua 
I'  tins  is  iii.mivi  I.  Ihi':iiis|',  llrsl.  there  is  the  annual 
],.... n>:  Miiu  Hun-  is  :i  ^,i,i.|  number  of  orotialii  lilies,  a* 
Jim.  ilr..  Hi. u  i  in  liii-i-  Hit'  |irisoui>r  liiiilmii.  It  in  also 
I  i  \ •■ni  that  iIiom*  ciimli-iiiiii'i]  I'm-  lift*  assassinate  their 
I  H  iiii|>iisoii:iiitit  fm  life  were  oiii'  means  of  elimination, 
I  ■;:-.  •■■■  ll:i-  pii-lin  in  i-.  I'm  why  should  l>cili|r*  wlm  no 
|  |.iii  i.i  srii-h  In-  |.i.-iM.I  im  lifrf  It  in  hunt  !■• 
|l,i  i  Hi. in-,  .iinl  run  tin-  familii-s  m  tin-  Met  tins  thetu- 
I  b-"l'li-i-l  i"  !-..\  .>  r.i\  iiI.i  I- il.-tlir  ami  Iced  the 


I  van  i.i -.'i-  ot  intimidation.  It 
i  of  |..  ii.iliy  in  tin-  sen**  of 
.  .In  .In s  i.'.(iiir.-forth.'»4r 
■■  iniMii-  i>i  ii'im — ion  should 

.    nil     Ih-I-miII    111     l>ll>jm|'tiii||    lit 

LUMii'i  m  li-ss  -.mlmbility  of 

HI  I:i  Ho-  r,iss  HIiiliT  coIImhI 
•  '  sin. Ulil  llii-ll  |h-  iliuiilutnl 
I::-:    tin  I-     I-    lii'H-   Nil  r\ivtf, 

.  -   i.. i   .itl.it   .ill   m.il.'l:u'liir-s 

":llil.li...l  III   III.    llllMllf   im 

.■1  i!i.-  ili-iili  |H-ii.iliy  extends 

,     if|..|:n.j    t.'it.iiil   ,i  i-atv*-r 

o-i  i:-il....i  Mli.it  uu in -lime  tit 

■«    ■-»! Hi    l.iii'liir  a  MtiUlf 
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There  is  a  class  of  delinquents  who  stand  between  criminals  and 
normal  men.  because  their  olVenses  arc  h*ss  serious  violations  of  the 
feelings  of  pity  ami  arc  more  of  tin*  nature  of  roughness,  or  judicata 
want  of  education  and  reserve.  Such  are  blows  in  a  light,  where  there 
is  no  intention  of  murder:  here  there  is  little  development  of  the  alter- 
native sentiment;  here  belong  injuries  and  threats  having  no  particular 
gravity.  Imprisonment  here  is  advantageous.  The  offender  should 
pay  also  a  tine  to  the  State  and  also  another  for  the  benefit  of  the 
injured  party. 

Another  large  class  of  criminals  are  those  who  arc  totally  or  par- 
tially deprived  of  the  sentiment  of  probity.  Aside  from  the  klepto- 
maniacs, pyrninaiiincs,  the  epileptic  thieves  and  incendiaries,  who 
should  be  placed  in  asylums  for  insane  criminals,  there  arc  tin*  thieves, 
incendiaries,  swindlers,  ami  formers  who  arc  not  insane,  but  who  have 
a  criminal  instinct  (according  to  lienedikt.  it  may  be  a  moral  neuras- 
thenia!. These  ami  the  habitual  delinquents  of  this  species,  whether 
their  improbity  be  congenital,  or  having  commenced  from  bad  educa- 
tion, example,  or  company,  has  become  instinctive  ami  incorrigible, 
should  be  transported  into  some  distant  land,  when*  the  population  is 
small  and  where  assiduous  work  is  the  absolute  condition  of  existence. 
Hut  if  the  neurasthenia  is  insurmountable,  a  further  elimination  into 
a  savage  count rv  is  neccsarv. 

But  it  is  objected  that  deportation  is  at  an  end.  because  civilization 
is  invading  the  whole  world.  Trance  has  New  Caledonia,  where  colo- 
nization has  scarcely  commenced,  ami  where  it  sends  its  (recidivists) 
habitual  criminals  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tin*  Australian  govern- 
ment, which  is  more  concerned  as  to  a  future  commercial  competition 
than  the  puerile  fear  of  criminals  fleeing  New  Caledonia  and  infesting 
Australia.  Kussia  possesses  immense  Siberian  regions,  where  the 
|Mipnlatiou  is  e\cfs>ivel\  sparse.  The  government  of  Kuglish  India 
continues  to  send  criminals  to  the  inlands  of  Amlaiiums. 

Hut.  it  is  said,  space  will  be  wanting  in  the  future,  the  mines  will  be 
exhausted,  etc.  I*  it  ncce«*ai  \  to  cease  to  care  for  the  present  world 
on  account  of  a  \agiie  probability  .'  After  the  lar^e  islands  of  Poly- 
nesia. Australia,  and  Mala\  >ia,  there  will  remain  tin-  innumerable 
.Madrc]Miric  groups  in  the  Pacilh ■  t  h-can.  which  for  the  most  part  are 
deserted.      When  there  i>  no  more  room  here  there  will  always  lie  the 

■ 

Sahara  and  the  renin  of  Africa.  I'or  a  tew  centimes'  at  least  there 
will  not  be  wanting  space  where  i-nili/cd  nations  ean  poiir  out  their 
most  impure  elements. 

lint  then*  is  without  doubt  the  economical  side  to  solve.  There  are 
Ihc  expenses  of  transportation.  I  he  supervision,  etc.  We  must  con- 
sider, however,  tin*  expenses  tt\  oui  piisuns  at  pieseiit.  ami  that  habit 
ual  ciiininality.  which  npiiM-nls  about  half  of  tin-  total  of  crimes, 
will  In* suppressed;  also  tin-  criminal  will  be  obliged  to  -raiii  his  liv- 
ing by  agricultural  woik  which  will  not  fail.  \u  vv\s*\\vs\V  v*  n*»\>5 
difficult  to  employ  co/MJcfs  at  useful  labor. 


ABNOKMAL   MAN. 

nl  kiiIh-Ius*  i»f  niitiiiiuis  whim-  improbity  is  eonjreniUl, 
notim-iivi-  liy  habit,  mill  wlw  at  tin'  saint-  time  are,  bj 
i utiitH-i  hi'  lln-h  rrinii-s.  :i  un-ssio;;  iliinjjci'  to  Nieiety.  it 
r.ilt'iu  .unit In  r  |il;ili  than  tli:it  iif  lliosi-  wlioHcili'pruivity  u* 
in. I  ttlm  hiivi*  iml  >i"l  briiiim-  i-i-cidivisls  or  r\trviiii-ir 
In  liit NT  is  ;i  wry  iiiiim-iiuisi-hi.ss.  Tin-  indiviilu;il  win  we 
•filmy  is  nut  wry  |  mill  hi  ml  Im-iimc*  puilty  11D  utiimnt 
■'  rlii'ini^ti  imiliitiiiii:  ulii-u  a  lust  fault  invulvcs  another. 
11  ry  liiuiiMi-  -ni.il  |Hii;iiioiiH  wlirif  ii  «notl  reputation  it 
•|ntiii->ijr  ni'  workman  wlin  lias  Ihi'ii  lixiinl  sh-aliug  will 
nititlni  |.l.nt:.i  m-w  i-ari'i-r  llu-ii  n|»i-ns  toliiui — thill  ufm 
hj  will  i-nii-i  it  nitlmiit  HiiiHiiti^.  lor  his  ^n-atcal  safr- 
•niki-n :  In-  li.i-  imlliiiit;  num.-  to  ti-ar  shirr  bis  ini|tnibity 
.vi-n.l. 

■(Mr  n-iiicily  Inn-  would  In*  a  i-liaiici-  of  ■  otiutry,  habit*, 
— i  mil  i-M-tiiii-i-  in  loiiuin-nco.  Sow,  in  order  that  tbe 
.riirtcil  li>  tin-  >tat<-  may  aid  matters  i alher  t liun  make 
«  at  pn-i-iii.  ii  i*  int-p-Miry  (<■  distinguish  il  ill  emit  cmh 
In-  raii-i-s  ulmli  halt-  ili'tt niiiiii'il  tlii-erinir. 
>  l-Oi,  ha-  hail  ayiiiiiltuial  i-nlniiii-s  i'nr  you  up  men  afr 
■  •mil  nt  I. n  k  ••)'  ilisi  i-titmeul,  ami  lor  minors  cumlfiniMw 
-  |  mouth-  m  h—o  ihan  tun  yi-urs  nt'iiii|iriMiniii(>nt.  TW 
I  lain--  Hum  tlirii-  m  >it  w-ar*:  agricultural  work  pre 
'iihln  iimiii-i  has  iii-viT  Iiih-ii  >|iciil  mini'  UM-fully,  finr  tb* 
DSmiT  ..1  .  \.-i>  I  mi  «)nini>- adaptable  1o<>ni-H-ty.  Other 
i  ('ii:  .-:  Mi.  ..-  ■■...■! M  iiiha'iil  |iii-iii-  tin  tin-  ri-st  uf  their 
■\|-i  ii  -I-  •■!  tl.i'  i.iTi.iii.  N  ln-ii  tin-  i  i  Jin-  arrive*  thedi 
ruin  ■>  iil.m  -  i  !■•■  \iHiiij:  man  with  -"tin*  I'.nriiir,  or  hat 
i,r.'.  i.i  .>"::>.  Ii..-  in. In  i. Itia]  Mm-  liinMiiiiiKt-ir«war 
i  ■.:-.,.-  ■•>!,:.  I  ..l-na-i'l  lln-  km. I. an  In- established 
M * ; ■•  -  «  ■■"■:!  .!■■>  iLn  -.i-i.  I'm  tin-  -ii|«TAi-hni  «f  tbr 
It-  ■   .■;'■  V\|i.iii-\ii    iliiln-iilln  -  thi-n-  an-,  tliry  in 


ami  i*  a  grave 


i-  a  l.ii y«-  number  of 
•  hi  idleness.  iin»» 
■•lam-.  Slleb  ca*r» 
-  -I. ill,  uith  a  in  KB 
mil    In    IrMllHll  ft* 

t.-ihi'  iii.iiinil|Mnr. 
..■„l  .uruiiR.  The 
!jnl  In-  t>bbpitit«* 
i  :-!.  -e.  linty.  whir* 
in-,  anil  will  oof  bt 
I    -.h*1  iiiiniucL.      !■ 
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ease  of  the  rt'chlirty  perpetual  relegations  should  be  made  directly;  all 
other  means  are  inutile,  because  there  is  a  proof  of  a  insistent  iudi- 
viiliial  cause — a\ crsion  to  work.  The  same  treatment  is  adapted  to 
swindlers  and  formers. 

Hut  sometimes  the  «l«ktiiii|ti«Mit  is  not  an  idler  or  vagabond;  he  has 
a  trade  by  wliirh  hi-  lives,  he  may  bv  quite  well -to-do,  yet  by  a 
strange  aberration  hi1  roiumils  a  theft,  or  by  pure  rapidity  he  takes 

« 

money  placed  in  his  can*,  or  hi*  heroines  suddenly  a  swindler,  or  former, 
or  bankrupt.  Hut  there  is  no  proof  of  improbity  on  this  account;  as 
there  exists  no  constant  motive  to  determine  a  new  crime,  it-  is  possible 
that  the  delinquent  will  not  fall  ajrain,  if  his  cupidity  has  been  com- 
pletely disap|x»iiitcd,  so  that  he  sees  that  honest  conduct  is  much  better 
for  his  own  interests.  Tor  this,  there  is  nothing  better  than  forced 
payment  of  the  tine  and  damage  to  the  injured  party.  This  would  pro- 
duce other  advantages  for  society.  An  unfaithful  cashier  or  fraudu- 
lent bankrupt  would  know  that  if  once  discovered  lie  could  not  enjoy 
■the  smallest  part  of  the  money  stolen,  but  would  have  to  return  all, 
e\ery  penny,  or  otherwise  he  would  have  to  work  an  indefinite  time, 
for  him  whom  he  had  robbed.  This  is  a  forcible  way  of  causing  the 
sudden  reappearance  of  the  sum  that  might  bethought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  consorts.  This  is  much  mote  useful  than  imprisonment  for  a 
fixed  time,  which  is  no  profit  to  any  one.  and  only  adds  to  the  damage 
from  the  crime  the  cxpeiist*  of  supporting  the  prisoner.  If  the  money 
has  really  been  s|M-nt  the  ntVeuder  must  work  without  respite  for 
repayment  of  tin*  injured  parly.  If  he  will  not  do  it  voluntarily,  he 
will  be  obliged  to  do  it  by  working  for  the  state,  where  then-  is  no 
hi  cud  wit  limit  labor.  If,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  is  unable  to  gain  a 
suOicieut  sum.  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  according  to  his  age  or 
his  good  will,  this  constraint  eau  he  tixed  to  ten  or  fifteen  years;  but 
this  term  should  be  lengthened  as  soon  ih  a  want  of  assiduity  is 
noticed.  If  the  delinquent  fullilK  all  hi-*  obligations,  he  is  to  be  released, 
ai»d  deprived  only  of  his  political  lights  w  itli  interdiction  of  any  public 
function,  or  of  exercising  comim-rei-.  it'  it  is  a  case  of  a  bankrupt. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  temporary  di'tetifiou  for  a  fixed  time  in  ad- 
vance i  the  npiral  penult  \  nhmr  pn-M-nt  legislation1  has  entirely  dis- 
uppcaicd  in  tin'  \V>liin  that  has  just  hem  outlined.  This  new  system 
is  an  attempt  to  give  to  penalties  a  Mu-ial  utiliti.aud  this  is  done  in 
the  most  logical  manner.  b\  the  piinnpal  of  rational  reaction  against 
crime:  this  cuii>m>  sometimes  in  absolute  eliminaf ion  by  tin*  death 
{H'lialty.  or  relatm-  elimination  h\  ^-elusion  in  an  as\lum.  or  deport a- 
tioii  with  abandonment,  or  pet -petu.il  teleu.itioti.  or  indetiuite  lclcgatiou, 
or  simple  damages  with  pa\  incut  ot  a  tine,  ni  h\  puhlie  labor. 

There  an*  but  few    kimls  nt  eiime  iii  which  it  is  h»itvmiv   to   hinder 

■ 

the  delinquent  ph\sjiall\  as  tin-  >ole  mean*  of  u\uiding  its  repetition. 
finch  is.  for  example,  the  eniiutei  feiiinu  of  money.  I  hre  imprisonment 
18  uercssury  until  it  is  reasonable  to  ^iippuM*  \\\w\  \\\\?\  \ya\v  xx^Vsvy^jex 


ABNORMAL   HAN. 

irimiiimi'Tit  in  ailvatn-e  applies  to  thew  raws,  not  in  tne 
at  lily,  in  which  there  in  a  special  lm  morality,  inrompoti- 

■  attributive  sciilimi'iitH  which  an-  the  bantu  of  pwetf 

■  immorality  of  ihiw  actions  consist*  principally  in  a 
mtliitrityor  in  disobedience  of  I  hf  law.  If  this  |m]itieal 
iltiiniiiaiit.  tin-  [M-nally  >liniilil  hi-  tit'  the  iiitlnn'  raiwble  of 
oil  of  the  Ian-.     Tliis  iIinw  not  prtain  to  real  malefactor*, 

I lt-i  »■  i>  t hi*  limit  where  the  reason  of  the  stale  replace* 
«>  of  social  iiiirani/atioii,  ami  where  consideration*  aa  to 


■  ■n>t  an  iiH-inv  « hit  success,  it  is  necessary  to  know  hhn 
Nitn  tliis  enemy,  tin'  criminal,   tin-  jurist*  ilo  not  know, 

WW  linn, must  have  observed  liim  for  »  long  time  in 

Ml  those  vim  have  tluis  studied  that  the  future  wilt  re- 
■Jnu  of  tianslonuiiit:  |H-iial  science  iuto  Imruiony  with 
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experience  thai  when  "lie  of  a  party  yawns  a  not  bar 
>-  -ana-.  Then-  is  an  instinctive  KUggrKtiini  to  look 
in'  iM/iii;:  mi  tin-  street.  This  i-lcmctitary  powrr  of 
n-s  liiinlijil  in  the  cas<-  of  tin-  liabilnal  tliief.  Any  rte 
m-i-s  Mi^m-sl*  taking  it;  then-  is  a  spontaneous  teeJ- 
;  !•■  i-i-sj.t.  If  iim-hl i'linil  closely  why  la-  take*  it  the 
J..-..TM  answ.i  i,  s,m,.ly  Mini  In-  tikes  to. 
•  mi  ii  It.nm.iil,  1 1  in  mil:  tin'  List  century  to  haw  nnro- 
-.   ii]-. I'm-    j.-.ilm-.  .11  ■1'iiip.tiiv    ll riminal*   from 

■  i.i  i  \it  ■■]• -.•<»,  .iii.i  wlu.lt  .1  m-i iii-m  wan  preached. 
:.■_.  -ti..'i  ■■■■;ii  i!n-  i|is|,l.ii  made  ii'ialcimmi  inmi 
.1  .  .!-,::■!  -ii.  h  |.-i:it|>.     Thi-'if-ult  wim-ilinlwalnriBr 

"<  [':>  ■'••■!!. !i\.      M   •'[!•'  time  ui.irtyrdmii  tieraote 
r.  ,'..:■,'.•!.  i:   it  w.i-  Mbiddcii.     irriijri.mn  history 

■  ir.,;,l.  .    ,.J     i-M.-Mlr    clitliU-IUslli    ill  isilij;    from    D.eT 

I' .[■>.■!   ..  irwih.iih.m-Wn  killed  Ik* 

•■.»■...■..  ■!,.■  .  •..■■Mi.  nl, -h  iiji-m  Hie  otiMim-rawith 


:li.'  ti-iili.iiii  i.f  all  the  action* 
.  ..-1.1.1.1.  I  his  n.lWtiii-  will 
.!)■  ■■-  tin'  i-nii.  i].h-s  nf  in.mvof 
r  ii  .  x.-n.il  .rowilwill  do  no 
-  ■-.."  ::.., -I'.. iim-.l  nitn  :il»-4«l. 
■■:  ,:i  ..I  it,.-  is,.issiiis  severely; 
..  It.  -.  n-'iii  ■  uim-ity  or  by  ac- 
i,:,-  .-in, nine  l>t  tin*  excite- 
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men!  ;iml  participated  in  the  slaughter.  In  ;i  crowd  some  i>cople  are 
taken  with  diz/.iiiess;  others,  not  knowing  what  is  going  on,  arc  iiiiln- 
ciUT(l  by  the  noise,  or  mystilicd.  ami  give  way  to  tin1  least  impulsion, 
imitating  those  arotiiHl  them,  nut  knowing  why;  they  may  take  arms 
without  suspecting  results.     It  is  thus  that  riots  sometimes  arise. 

War  springs  often  from  a  patriotic  surest  ion.  ami  frequently  over 
some  iu.sigufticant  ojicst ion:  it  is  encouraged  by  the  younger  element 
in  the  nation  rather  than  I »y  the  more  experienced.  The  nation  strives 
to  annihilate  its  neighbors:  then*  is  thought  of  little  else  than  the 
need  to  kill  tin*  enemy;  this  continuous  surest  ion  becomes  contag- 
ious ami  causes  each  citi/en.  howsoever  egotistic  ami  selfish,  to  he 
willing  to  give  up  his  personal  interests  ami  business  ami  tight  for  his 
eouutrv.     Aubrv  sa\s  thai  war  is  a  neurosis,  a  homicidal  insanity. 

In  Kuropc,  where  dislike  or  hatred  exists  between  nations,  the  im- 
mense stamlingarinies  arc  a  mutant  suggestion  of  future  utilization; 
they  are  a  menace  to  the  temporary  equilibrium  of  the  tones  of  hatred. 
The  frequent  outbursts  of  anarchistic  or  socialistic  radicalism  in  the 
destruction  of  lite  or  property  are  symptomatic  of  the  neurotic  tcui|>er 
of  the  times,  and  area  sign  of  a  deeper  social  disease  arising  from  the 
unfortunate  condition  of  many  in  po\erty  or  on  the  verge  of  poverty. 
Such  discontented  persons  are  particularly  susceptible  to  dangerous 
suggestions,  which  can  be  fanned  into  a  Maine  b\  the  daily  reading 
of  detailed  accounts  of  crime  against  government,  property,  or  life. 
Kvcry  daring  robbery,  every  throwing  of  ihnainitc  or  other  riotous 
act,  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  similar  crimes. 

A  woman  who  throws  vitriol  upon  her  lover  is  seldom  convicted- 
She  is  described  in  the  newspapers;  the  color  of  her  hair  and  her 
other  charms  are  dwelt  upon,  her  letters  and  her  photograph  are  pub- 
lished. Women  with  more  imagination  than  intelligence  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  imitate  the  heroine,  w  Inn  any  peculiar  grievance  or  temptation 
atl'ords  occasion.  The  foive  of  micIi  suggestion  has  been  known  to 
result  in  epidemics  nf  vitriol  throwiui:. 

With  those  illustrations  of  the  iutlucm-c  of  criminal  suggestion  upon 
society  as  a  whole,  we  may  pa*s  to  tin-  consideration  of  cases'  of  an 
experimental  nature,  and  other  special  i;ims. 

The  difference  between  criminal  Mi^ucMiou.  <i  imimd  hypnotism,  ami 
somnambulism  in  its  deeper  si,i^,->  N  one  of  decree,  and  thus  indi- 
vidual cases  may  be  found  in  these  srwial  Mages. 

It  is  possible  f ill i~i ii -_r  somnambulism  h»  cnmpcl  certain  pel  sous,  con 
tmry  to  their  will,  to  minimi  i  m  ni<  mi  1  ot  i-riunual  act<:  ami.  according 
to  the  Nancy  school,  this-  can  be  a<-i  Minpb^hrd  after  the  subject  has 
returned  to  his  normal  state  .iml  .it  an  i\;n  t  lime  which  has  been 
previously  Miifge^trd  i«»  the  si|l»iiii  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■_:  the  li\  punt  ic  >late.  The 
writer  has  heard    I'm  if.  I-Wel   tell   a    whiii.ih  in    t  In-  h\  pimtic  state  that 

1  \W  ;ip*  iiiilt-lil>  •!  !"■»:    •»iiii<i  •■!    :  1 1  •--•     :•■  In.  l.iiii-    L.niii-iil.  l"iiui-iLy  "  vh\itm"    \w 

iho  priiMiiiH  of  Cuis. 
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i-  Mir  m>n|i|  mi-  all  [In-  Miiflfii|H  hfwll«fu>.  On  awaking 
jrit-il  ami  »ii  Ih-jiic  a>ki<l  wliy.  sititl  Mint  Hit-  utmlenU 

h;hK     "M li'H.I  nt  Siil|H-trii-n- i]im'i>  not  admit   that 

iiCjJi-il mils,  ill i-  ilTrs.is.il  Ml-.  It  maintain*  u)mi  that  a 
a  -lait-  nf  Kiiiiiii.iiiihii)i»iii  is  iilMini*  :i  iKTsoii  tvlw  ran 
•  mi  111  ii->isijiiy  -iiaKi-Miinis  n-|iiii;iiiiiit  tn  »  |intfiiiiud 
■  ■nanli-l  Imjils  t!i. 1 1  I  In'  fciiiiiiiiiiuhiilist  rt-a I i /«*.»» m ly  UgFM*- 
twm   »iijiii-tiiin-.     Ih-llMH-f  sjijh  tluit  I  hi-  )i>  |.iii.ti«-U 

|     it   In-  i-  |il.i\iii^  ;i wily.     Lam  nil ;  uviiHMtlittl  lie 

...lrili;iliit.llll-1>  «lli-irssl'ill]y  ll-siht  all  |h»I  h)  |ltMllil-  *in-- 
Ib-is  Kim  «.u-  miiilili-  iii  n-sisl  t|ujn^  t|i-(s  rv|Mi|cnanl 

-  slum-  lh.tr  ,i  1i>|iltiiM/iil  |«-r«>ii  ran  In-  mule  In  sign 
m|  that  it' it  I-  '•u^-ii-sii-il  ti>  him  that  hi-  nwi-s  tin-  money 

III.  <m  aw akin::,  tmhl  tin   ni.tr  in  iin-iiiury  ami  iihiskW  . 

-  |ii»is  -ai.l  t..  a  ii-r.i  sn»l>,-hiahh-  lady.  ■•  Ymi  know  that 

!> Il-I     III s;     kill.ll.l     sin,,    ;,     „„!,.    th-,1    III!]  Kiv..  H» 

it,  -ii."  Kii  Lull  M-|ilii-il.  -I  ilu  mil  ..w.-ymi  anything; 
tt  .■  .mi   niiiin->."     "Vniii    im-mmy    tails  ymi,  iniwlanir. 

.  in  tim^l.ii -.      \  „>,  hail  a-k.  .1  m<-  fur  I  hi  ft  num.  and  I 

n|  it  in  >■ hi.  I  ».ni-  it  in  ymi  lii-n-  >i->li'nlay  in  rive- 
lit  i In-  itii-ii-  ..I'ln-  Iimk  ami  by  his  iitllriiiaiimi  Lit-ema* 

si i   -:tni  i:i>.      Mmliinii'  !n-itat.il;  ln-r  UuiiirIiI  »-»» 

•li.  .1  I-.  j.-:iiiuiI..-i  ;  .iIh-i||i-III  Iii  tin-  siiu'ucxlhMi.  she  at 
|)n   l.i.i  ■■.      Ill :  ~  -n- ji  ■-?  ilu  a— muni  in  !n-i  mi  ml  .1  ml 

»:■■■      I   ■  i  >■  <    ■'     m   :)-:-  ili.UMn  1    hi-  liniili-  In  stj*n 

mi!1.  ■  ■  !■  '■■■■i'  •■■■■■iii  i  hi-  •  \|»  i  iini-iil  w.nil.I  siH- 
)   i         ■■  ;'-  ■:•   '■'       ■    ii1.  ■:.!:■  >i\.      It  wnhl  In-  in-i-t-win* 

!.,-■;         '..     -i.    :■■■    ,..i-..  i-.;.     \.: :i.  !■■!    I  In-    -ll^'e-tHMO 

.ii     ■-■■       -ii.  !■.!*.■:■    -a.    iM  na-.M    illmlll  it: 

lir  ■    ■  ■  ■  "i  i.    in-l  III.    Ii>|.ii-.li/ti   WmuI.I 


ami  say  !•■  him 
h    a  Mini'     ;  ymi 

l1ls.HI   ,  Wh.ltll   1 

nt  >»ii  inn  si  n..t 
.■in-ii-  that  vim 
•  .'t  tin*  natnn- 
t'n  |«  i|*ttjti.t 
n.:|.i|  Hi.-  .1.-.-4 
■  --■1*1  aiti  i«anl» 
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.si  io\v  by  his  words  and  sift  inns  that  something  was  wrong;  sn  spic  inn 
would  be  a  roil  set],  ami  it  would  he  discovered  that  ho  was  hypno- 
ti/able.  and  he  himself  as  well  as  friends  would  attribute  it  to  the 
hypuoti/er. 

It  is  possible  to  violate  the  conscience  of  a  person  in  the  somnam- 
bulistic state  and  to  make  him  divulge  the  deepest  see  rets,  Lichaut 
hypnotized  a  lady,  and  atlirmcd  that  he  was  a  priest  and  that  she  hud 
eome  to  eoiit'essioii.  Slie  pla  \  cd  her  part  seriously.  Another  physi- 
cian had  ipiestioiied  his  hypnotized  patient  with  too  much  curiosity. 
The  patient,  after  some  hesitation,  much  blushing  and  embarrassment, 
said.  ••  Moil  I >icu!  .Pai  aiuie  Monsieur."  The  physician  awoke  her  im- 
mediately. A  similar  case  was  that  of  a  lady  who,  during  the  hyp- 
nosis, answered  ipicstious  with  a  confidence  so  serious  and  dangerous 
to  herself  that  the  physicians  hastened  to  awaken  her. 

Iicrnhcini  mentions  that  certain  subjects  who  have  been  frequently 
hypnotized  show  a  disposition  w  hen  awake  to  obey  suggestions.  For 
example,  chiltlrcii,  who  are  very  impressionable,  have  hallucinations 
and  give  taNe  testimony.  Laurent  cites  a  mysterious  cast*  of  a  fourteen- 
year  old  girl,  belonging  to  the  I'cformcd  confession,  who  disappeared. 
Nineteen  Jewish  families  resided  in  the  town  where  she  lived.  The 
rc|M>rt  soon  spread  that,  in  order  to  obtain  her  blood  to  mix  with  the 
unleavened  bread,  the  Jews  had  killed  ln*r.  She  had  disappeared  just 
before  Kastcr.  A  cada\cr  was  discovered  in  the  river  and  recognized 
by  certain  persons  to  be  the  body  of  the  girl.  The  mother  of  the 
girl,  however,  was  incredulous,  and  would  not  recognize  her  daughter. 
Thirteen  .lews  were  a  i  rest  id  nn  account  of  the  statement  of  tin*  son  of 
the  >extim,  a  boy  thirteen  year**  of  age.  After  being ipiestioiied  at 
length  by  the  commissioner  t he  boy  m.ide  confessions:  He  heard  a  cry; 
In*  went  out  and  looked  through  the  ke\holc  of  tin*  lock  of  the  temple; 
he  siw  list  her  stretched  upon  the  ground:  three  men  held  her  while  the 
butcher  bled  In-r  by  the  thio.it  .1  ml  collected  the  blood  jlito  two  bowls. 
Ill  court  the  boy  persisted  in  tinier  «Miilc^ion>.  The  presence  of  his 
father,  with  twche  other  Jew  ^  who  were  threatened,  and  tin*  ardent 
supplication*  t  hat  he  Mnmld  I'M  1  he 1 1  nth  w  ere  of  no  avail,  lb-  repeated 
the  statements 

f»ei  uhcim't  cxplanat  imi  i>  that  1  he  commissioner  b\  ■  [Mentioning  the 
liov  suggested  the  matter  tn  him.  Hi*  im.i-iii.it hhi  \\;h  struck  with 
tenor;  the  scene  w:im';iI1hI  up  iuimi  him:  a  relroacli\e  hallueiuation 
took  |MiSM"^ii»u  of  him.  ami  he  t.int ■  1  ■  ■•  1  all  tin'  incident^  in  the  scene 
which  the  comini<«>jiiuer  hail  iiirn:  imicd.  It  w:>s  ju^t  as  one  can  do 
cxpcriuicutalh  in  profound  -!■  -*■ ; ■  :  the  hallnc ilia! ii in  i>  created;  the 
reiuciiihi  ;i:m  c  nf  t he  lid  it  inii>  \  j-in-i  ;-  -•■  \  i\  id  that  the  ^ub|ccl  call  not 
escape  t'luiii  it. 

LiegcoN  icpnit^  a  I'.hrni  .1  \\ . .  11 , .  1 : ■  ulm  bcin^  accused  til'  infanticide 
at  fn>t  denied  it.  but  on  Im-ii,^  tuithii  ijue^t nun-il  by  the  ]mliee  com- 
missioner, and  a^ked    whetln-i    *.he   had    not  placed  VV\e  v\\\\v\  \\\\v\v  \\&& 
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I.  after  mm  h  bealhmUnti,  admitted  il.     The  ■*),'(' 

ed  her  the  mitic  am --tii.n  uhI  ^l»-  hud  roiiGnnaed.     Sbe 
linfefugoDs  before,  the  judjie  uml  the  eoiirt:  "t  look  in> 
J  tin-  dour  Hi'  llir  place  wlii-ri'  tin-  pij;j*  were;  1  threw  it 
<  that  it  iried:   I  did   Ui»t    -m  il  move."     Whni   tin* 
leti  t'i  prison,  it  hev-aoie  known  Hi  J!  she  wu*  in  mi  as] 
T  prefiminey,     Thl*  showed  eonetusively  thai  the  «hme 
i  aecnsed  and  cutivfcled  una  impossible.    On  being* 
liter.  she  Mid  that  her  -Min-iite  utid  the  Kajteftwtme  had 
tl,..  rot-fetation;  th.it  they  frightened  her  with  the- 
re- oondcmnaUon  if  «be  did  not  eoniesa.    Lwtrent, 
|il-  Hut  die  woman  w*a  vividly  impressed,  d«e*  not 
u  a  matter  of  stiff-ic  siimi.     lie  thinks  it  vu  a  ma  flaw 
r  foree,  if  she  know  Tli.it  ah«  hud  not  committed  the 
It  impossible,  however,  that  Nggwlina  and  pv 


of  a  hysterical  hereditary  rose1  is  that  i>f  n  roan  wbu 
r  person,  m  hum  he  knew  but  slightly,  to  imilide  to  him 
.  whlrb  be  was  persuaded  t»»  carry  bt  the.  -.man  sbofv 
is  dupe  of  aremnplk-e.  Hie  Initiative  of  his  crime  wa» 
|  few  da>  s  later  the  mme  man  waa  imp-  laonad  for  t  hire 
ml  of  heiitj-  deceived.     Again  at  liberty,  be  l*-ra*ne 

i  n in  wh«  m.nl"  him  -.-Il  fur  her  a  gold  wateh  iai 

■ad  stolen.  The  mini  wu*  penile,  «<-ll  iii-jM«r«l,  and 
n-  w  i-  i'.i»ih  inrlnenccd.  Eli*  will  bud  been  paralyt-an, 
ate  hi*  aceouiplice  hud  the  control  of  htm. 
i  tin-  phenomenon  ni  auto  suggestion,  which  ru  take  tlM 
in".  Some  men,  wheu  t-nroiied.  treasure  nn  thoughta 
iiiift  whieb  neither  rr:t«on  nor  sentiment  i»  of  avaiL 
*t  In  accomplished,  the  (lied  idea  diaappcaro,  and 
i  himself  airniti.  He  is  surprised  at  bis  act,  and 
[  wax  out  of  himself. 

i  woman  murdered  and  mutilated  her  inarm  hw*- 
r.  They  let)  hi*  body,  without  reflecting  that  tt 
Miry  to  give  eiplanations  nest  morning.  Dr.  l_inteti'*> 
the  woman  and  her  mm  hail  lived  for  months  with  Ik* 
nldiii",  thrmselveK  of  this  nuiu,  who  hitd  kepi  them  la 
i  were  haunted  by  the  suggestion  <>f  murder;  and 
II)  it  rudimentary  conscience,  they  did  not  »t tempt  1st 
e  temp'ation.  To  add  to  the  atito- aajtctjataaw, 
wa»  enamored  of  this  woman,  hud  pwmiaad  to 
i  further  nlwwnred  their  eonarieDce,  and  rendered  ton 
[i  all  powerful.  Thus  tbey  loet  prudence  and  cam- 
n  to  bring  I  hem  to  the  gallows. 


UtMll,  "in  Pvck**1mi*w  CruMm 
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Tropmauu  is  another  case,  best  explained  by  auto  surest  ion.  Her« 
is  :i  yotiu*r  man,  w  it  limit  bad  antecedents,  who  commits  ;ui  unheard  of 
monstrosity,  with  premeditation  am]  «;reat  skill.  Hi1  assassinates  an 
out  in1  family  of  seven  or  eijjlit  persons.  Hi*  enticed  the  father  into  a 
forest  of  Alsace,  poisoned  him  with  prussie  acid,  ami  buried  hhrt.  lie 
du;j  a  ditch  in  a  tield.  enticed  tin-  elder  smi  there.  Initially  murdered 
him,  and  burii-il  him.  lit-  \\\ig  another  trench  for  the  mother  am! 
children,  ami,  after  enticing  them  there,  killed  them  with  a  pickax  and 
buried  them.  Tropinanu  dcsinil  to  no  to  America  tit  pass  himself  oil" 
for  the  father,  ami  by  sonic  unknown  menus  realize  the  modest  fortune 
of  this  exterminated  family,  lie  was  a  man  insignificant  in  ap|>ear- 
ance:  his  physique  and  moral  character  would  not  imlicatethal  he  was 
capable  of  such  an  infernal  act.  Iiernheim  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
whatever  way  this  idea  niiiv  have  entered  his  mind,  it  finally  became 
an  irresistible  auto-surest  ion,  just  a*  a  lived  idea  of  suicide  may 
culminate  fatally. 

It  maybe  said  that  there  is  no  specific  method  of  procedure  in  order 
to  prevent  such  crimes.  In  social  as  in  bodily  diseases  there  are  cer- 
tain conditions  that  no  remedy  can  reach.  While  symptomatic  and 
palliafi\c  treatment  is  possible,  the  state  of  social  therapeutics,  like 
that  of  medical,  is  unscientific  and  far  from  satisfactory.  Often  the 
truest  and  best  ail  vice  a  phxsiciau  eau  ^ive  to  his  patient  is  to  keep  up 
the  general  health:  nature  \\\\\  be  \\\>  hot  servant  in  resisting  all 
attacks  of  disease.  The  s.ime  principle  is  applicable  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  social  orifaiiNiii.  Since  there  is  no  ■•specific."  the  remedy 
iniiHt  be  general,  gradual,  and  constaur.  It  consists  in  religious, 
moral,  industrial.  ;iud  iiitelleetual  education  of  the  children  and  youth, 

especially  of  the  ) r  unfortunate  aial   weakling  classes.     The  most 

certain  preventive  is  the  early  incarnation  of  ^ood  habits  in  children, 
which,  becoming  p;irt  and  paicel  of  their  nervous  organization,  are  an 
unconscious  power  when  passim  or  perplexity  or  temptation  causes 
them  to  lose  self  coiitiol.  \\  it  I ■  •  1 1 1 1  I  his  inhibitory  anchor  many  are 
certain  to  ^o  astiay.  This  power  is  ^ciicrally  proof  against  all  criini- 
ual  hypnotic  Mi^ncstion.     The  nirtlnnU  by  whieh  sueh  an  education  is 

to  be  best  accomplished  aie  :i^  \et   plobleiililt  «c. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  IN  T1IK  UNITKP  STATES. 

Perhaps  the  hoi  iim-i In •« I  nt 'indical mil:  t  li*a  piexaihui:  criminological 
ideas  in  our  count r\  1^  to  -jiv e  a  nummary  of  -^••me  of  the  essays  and  dis 
•Missions  at  one  ot' t  he  >e^^ioii<  nt' 1  he  National  I'liton  A^nciation. 

As  in  America  the  pr.ntir.il  *piuf  1-;  the  prevailing  one,  >o.  in  the 
National  I'lisnn  A^<«M-iatiMii.  ihc  j>:.  wn<  mii  and  repression  of  crime 
rather  than  the  study  of  tin- <!  iinitt. <1  li.i>  been  the  principal  subject  for 
consideration;  and  1  •  \ •  - 1 1  tlnm-li  iln-  iiietlnul  js  in >t  always  the  most 
rational,  \et  it  ha-*  been  gradually  laiirju;  to  hyA^  ^vv'  wxxy^xyaxwx  vj 
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Ju. i  (tn-  cwummmI  nnnditiniihiif  crime,  mi  that  the  value 
Iliml-  i-t  in  com  in;;  i"  !«•  niivjrnl/ed. 
\t*  nt  (In-  Nnlmuul  J'rcMHi  AHMM-iution  •wiwlvl  mil  only 
i us' 1 1 v  t<>  do  with  crime,  I  ml  «f  a  lurfp*  uinbcr  of 
^efeeidom unit Btatlntu*  I n  life,  thi-ca*»ywand  dfoeajurio** 
I  ami  |Hi|inl.ir  character  rutin  r  than  HpecuU;  but  tlicy 
imi-'i  Unt  for  tin*  tvuniii. 

[ilnii.'-  of  ■'Hi'  of  tin'    Iat«    National    I'l  btOIl  AiUMN-i.ttion* 

t  (he  asftneiatjon,  Kutherfnrd  11.  Ilayea,  maliilaiucd  in 

Lai  c!>|H-t-tit1ly  in  our  own  country  crime  i*  due  lo  the 

k4*I  »|>iri(  »f  tli.    tiny  ;  It  id  tin-  liimti*  to  lavuine  rich. 

I-  oltcii  ti>  ill-'  crimen  of  (how  who  tire  rich,  who  are 
lolicil.  but  ton  fici[iii'ii!ly  admired  nml  envied."     Ah  to 

lluul-  the  (>ii-iili'iit  nay  a  that,  "lite  j.nlri  HhouUI  not  be 
;  that  incorrigible  or  pmfeeMional  criminals  Kboukl  be 
v.  Tin-  fur  mi  fur  (be  reform*!  ion  of  the  prisoner*  are, 
riiln-ti-y;  then  i-oroe  education  nml  rcli"ion.     Manual 

hiuilri.il  education  are  the  lawl  lucuun  in  (hit  country  to 

jrl  to  make  an  lionet  living." 
I'vv.  in  In-  report  i'l  Hit-  iiiioriiitiee  on  •  rim  nml  law 
t  lb. it  mi  l.i»  unite  hi  relutioti  to  crime  anil  the  iliapn- 
imIh'k.  of  I  In-  public  onlei  can  U-  baaed  upon  the  idee, 
oil.inlii  I  In-  Aral  roiuMermtioa  nmnt  lie  hi*  reuwival 
d  In-.  lliapuMllutl  in  a  {iliiee  nf  hafety.  It}  all  implied 
.Milmil  enjoys  liberty  only  on  llieeoudlliou  that  he  due* 

■  I  u  In'  doe*  ilbilne  it.  or  Mimix'S  hi*  privilege*,  ho  should 
•  to  Hi.-  I..IM Hi  of  tin-  i-.ii.tmct  and  -Iniiild  bo  made  to 
»i>- .!-...!.-  unlit  toln- tniMeil  with  liberty.    On  thin  idee. 

..I  -I Iil)'i   iii.i.ii*..ied.;ui.l  the  luminal  law    nhoukt 

..i;il>  loi  i|l(.  Mill;  .1  Mi.nnhiy  Mil  ltl  the  law  ahoaUt 
lalloli  nf  I  lie  ofleiuler.  The  u-iePDJi-nt  of  nine  juror* 
•- li  \enli.l  ,il!.|  tiu-iily  Toiii  I Ill  llfllllilll  latJUH   Dai 

I o  I. ii  in  ..(    r-ilti-tnliii'  llMJUll]  In- allowed  tooWlruel  the 

I  (iiil^nii nt.  I'lulei  the  prraiitl  practice  the  law  pre- 
...I  in  he  innocent;  jel  it*  praaeculor  |&ir»n*»  every 
to -.bit*  il... I  hi'f*HMiHy.  TJu- i- ali-urd:  if  lb*  law 
it.  i-i.  -i.ui|.iioiis  -iioulil  tie  tia-.il  -.ii  facta.  The  faeU 
ii  in  ihiiimiI  ••!  crimp.  I  In-  i-  the  li*«i*  for  i  no,  airy, 
.1  >.. .  n-.l  Mit.'i  ii-i.-ly  to  nrrVetil  nnewakMiaf  ittuairy* 
Mi  Ibal  In    "ill  i-wli-  it  it  entity.     The**,  are  the  facta, 

■  no  |.n— uiii|iii"ii-  ..(  n.iiiii'i'nie  or  t;uilt  under  any  I 
n-hon  -IimiiI.I  l->.  -|«  Hi. 'clurertrueoi  lalm-T     What 
aiiawrnui!  Uua  oaealkin  ■bouh]   be  ml mi«*ible  to  the 

«iutu  CSWpl  MUdl  aa  Ir ultimately  aria*  I 
..l.lr-lo.l. 
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return  a  verdict  of  -nut  guilty."  I  ml  return  "lint  proven."  In  such  a 
cast*  the  defendant  should  he  put  mi  trial  at  any  time  if  sufficient  evi- 
dence can  he  found  to  convict  or  acquit,  an«l  tin1  former  trial  should  1m» 
no  har  as  for  being  once  in  jeopardy.  Punishment  should  1m1  recog- 
nized only  as  a  means  for  maintaining  discipline  in  the  prisons.  High 
grades  of  crime,  such  as  vicious  and  unprovoked  murder,  highway  and. 
train  rohhery.  derailing  railroad  1  rains,  criminal  use. of  explosives,  dis- 
figurement hv  use  of  corrosives,  willful  perjury  hv  whieh  any  innocent 
]N*rsou  is  convicted  of  crime,  and  childstculing.  should  he  regarded  as 
unpardoiiahle;  and.  in  every  case  where  tin*  question  of  guilt  is  estab- 
lished beyond  all  doubt,  the  convicts  lie  sent  for  life.  Such  characters 
are  wholly  within  the  domain  of  vicious  and  dangerous  animals.  Kvery 
State  should  have  a  hoard  of  charities  and  corrections,  which  should 
devote  its  whole  time  to  the  care  of  charitable  and  penal  institutions. 
It  should  have  judicial  power,  and  rank  with  courts  in  dignity. 

tieii.  It.  Ilriukcrhotf.  in  approving' the  report,  said  that  the  method 
of  treating  the  criminal  should  he  the  saim-  as  with  the  insane,  but  lie 
objected  to  paying  the  members  of  the  State  hoards  salaries  and  giv- 
ing them  executive  power,  which  would  make  the  other  a  political  one. 
(ic u.  K.  < '.  Foster,  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  at  Washington,  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  a  uniform  system  for  the  identification  of 
convicts  throughout  the  Tutted  States.  (Jen.  Foster  said.  also,  that  a 
''prison  bill"  for  the  establishment  of  three  1'uited  States  prisons — one 
in  the  far  West,  one  in  the  Middle  States,  and  one  in  the  Kastcrn States — 
had  passed  through  the  House  and  had  been  recommended  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee;  that  there  was  al>o  at  Washington  a  Prison  Jtureail  for 
the  pur|M»>e  of  collecting  and  collating  prison  statistics,  and  for  carry- 
ing out  the  liertitloii  system.     This  bill  h;is  been  reported  favorably. 

1'rof.  I>r.Kolaud  !>.Falkner.  in  his  address  on  "Criminal  Statistics,'' 
says  that  the  clearlv  deliued  functions  of  statistics  is  the  observation 
of  large  numbers;  its  proof  is  not  complete  until  it  has  embraced  all 
jjossible  causes.  Its  otliee  is  to  prove  un  a  huge  seale  what  in  a  liui- 
ited  field  has  been  suspected  ;  il«»  proof  is  therefore  a  necessary  complc 
nieiit  to  the  researches  in  ciiiiiin.il  anthropology.  The  preparation  of 
statistics  should  be  in  the  hamU  of  a  central  olliee.  The  secretarv  or 
statistician  should  prcpaie  an  annual  report  w  hich  >hoiiId  give  tables 
showing  tin*  lOlinber  nf  prisoner*  of  e.ieh  laec,  >e\.  age.  etc..  at  each 
separate  institution.  The  follow  m.:  i>  an  illustration  of  a  statistical 
card : 

ANNUAL   MAIiilli'S  OF    I'klSONKKS 

M  VI  1    .. 

N:tlin*  :i 1 1 •  I  !•■■   iiinii  ■■[    ih-t  i!  ■!!  !<>ii. 

N Hiiil't-i  nt  i  ii -I. 

N.iln*  :iinl  n  ii  ii  1 1>>- 1  nI   t  n  in  ifi  -,  \\  1 1  ■  n  rii  ■•iv«-it.     . 

I.     \\  lllli'.        <    i»|.i|.i|  (    liilu  -i  lliilllll  Mi -Mi'.ill. 

'J.  liirttipliii  •  ••!  iiiiii.iti'    *itii«  ■•!  t>*ii  i^h  i  uiiiiii  >   . . 


j  pr»vi«<»  bi .     DaU  ..r  lufUi.  - 

r 

Atilf  to  aril*.     Kimitmr  ><f  yaara  at  arbaiil 
liirh  m  n  I*  tired,               . 
■nutir*.  .     liid'Urmhiai-  wtuiiiM:     Yaara, ,  m— Ifca. 

I »l..«.«I.IH.IL.  I*  tUt*    lt.-KIUl>-'U>.  . 

I  WinM  *.(>■*  m  to  the  puiile  syalan :  "Thai  units**  jajo 
Jiiml   gnde  system   bunratly  rarriwl   nut    iu  |innttn  mud 

|iin<  ill  ami  uuMde  inilmni ■>•,  muI  Maki-  u  utmost  a  aimm 
.■!■..-.,  i.,  i-.iimj.lfr  itti  •nil*iil"  ntipltnitKui,  uiitl  uulnw 
|'iir<i|>'  (|r|H>i»leitt  on   the  uunintli*   nh>»>ii  n-rnnl  «f  tkr 

ml.l  t..||.r  hhVM  tin  |wr>'I»-  cjstfin." 
K,  ltni*ll,  of  Sm-  tjina,  N.  V.,  tuade  the  retain  i.f  ll«- 
lii lev  on  i»rinon  iliiu-i|iliii«-.  Among  other  thing*  bettfa: 
ujmhi  1Im> diaonuiim  a.«  will  runald-r  tin-  claaw*  of  tarn  ta  aan 
d  th-ia  lUr*.  A  Imif  wnil«r  at*  Id  oar  twuaaaa 
Ian  prvprr  ititriplim-  in  th*  famul;;  fr>w  Indalaamr*  «f  putnli;  ** 
i  hil.li.  n  in  -mall  tbiutfa.  ■!■..!■  man  ml  habit,  la  (bo  «kiH 
[ultiiuit  luU  fat  a  It  (■(law. 
tairllMi    uf   urn    pnwu     pntialaltmi    at*    ft-mll)    «f    rrhw    igal— I 

|t  rtinpc 3  iaawtM  ftft  adrrrUatag  mantartril  mmwy ;  II  far  anaaj; 
*<  fat  tarrying  lnii(l»r»'  tank;  ••  far  daairujiug  arapnny ;  (a  fa* 

Lad  liiirtiv;  1  ft*  bi«w>  ulaahug;  31  fi*  mekiag  atolaai  faaaW— 

■  riiuaa  aeata.t  t-vla  |-t— o  ami  ntufitl).  uiJ  SC  lor  Tama* 
Silli  of  Ibw  an  fur  uaaalaaalilar,  ft!  fiw  nturdar,  »  fat  rap*, 
lutm,  I*  fair  aaMMJl  la  kM. 

bUur*,  ■  i.rntiug  «j,  wm.  at*  far  Ufa,  ivmp  Ira  ji-ara  aaal  ara 
iftiaaaja. 

npatlana  of  tba  wpii  an-  ■•  * arl.iin  an  ibalr  rrinira.     Twa 

um  ara  n>]iti«Hiu>l  tn   tb*  Htng  Rlog  urla**!  S3  baai-ra,  a 

Ditto.  31  I— iaki«i-ra,  10  WWkl.ywa,  3D  balsam, 

13  rh-raa.31    rank*.   113  Mhli,   19   bmrn,  II    bnallpra, 

at*.,  \".  hnWIar*,  Ml  ulumhrra,  10  *<d)Mn*u,  SI  |irtnl*ra,a9 

)■>■■■! ill.  3ft  alou" ulUn,  37  lail-u.,  1"  tiuasnllka,  St 

tuudajr  arLool   aopr  tin  lamia*!*,  10   aba  •-taint  W> 

i  «a,  3  la»i«t».  ajid  3  |dii  idVi***,  ami   1   rack   uf  tm 

ad  pr-ii-Unl,  r»|-rt«,  rdibrr,  bot-l  hnrp-t,  Ritaa,  am 

a  aanaUltoa  af  S7B.     Aaatria  mrruit  na  II,  rVnauila  3, 

J  I.  Raat  Indira  3.  Eb«Ub4  IT.  Klalaud  &.  I  taa.»  a,  ^-n-aaj  I 

It.   3,  Ir-laad  111,  Italy  3N,  Mailw   I,  K«<a  Sralla  3.  I'.dual  I 

3,  Ha«t.  10,  iVaiU.„l».»a«|™r,  K*ili>r1aB4l3.  Waba  I.  W< 

.5.     Tbaniantaaf  inaMIUllacM  ara  m-ailr  allacain-iiuaa. 

arli  Hal  llrhtaaa,  ilaunt  a! I   f.n   rilnn    laalnat   amaattj        1 

ra  larv  frmn  1&  ta  ~i*.      I V  i«iit>  ajr*  i*  Vr»  than  S\      (aar) 

ifaay:   I.WI  «-  ali.lr.   I'O  kimta,  3  Indian,  ami  3  laaaa.      O 

|dml  an.1  lart<  atafat  at  aur  luaaatoa  bad  a  ivaiawm  wmal  aanM 

»  rdaralMa,  a1   a   ollaalala  nlacala.*,  WarU>«  aijj  131  • 
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(•ilucuti'il  nut  ni'  \MK\  imw  in  Sinjr  Siiij;;  l.llTiii  an*  llii'io  I'nr  I  lit*  lii Mt  tiini'.  Tlit* 
IMIiiilii'I'  nl"  lilt1  •-lii|»]fiyiil  wlirii  llit1  riiiin'  was  •-••miiiil  tt-il  ami  that  of  tin*  lllicfll- 
|»  li  >\  1 1 1  is  ahnui  ii|Mm).  Tin- ihiiiiIut  ln'i-ixiu!  iit  din  piUou  during  flu*  la>t  lineal 
vr.ir  w;i!i  Nu.  (»f  ilii-si-  L'l  li.nl  Ih'i-ii  in  .1  Catholir  1'rfitri-torv.  1.M  wriv  uraduatra  nf 
thr  1-11  in i i :i  Ii'i'Imiiiiifiirv.  1  nt'  tin-  Ma— n  Iium-i is  KYl'mm  Si-hmd.  ami  1  «f  tin1  N«w 
.IflNiv  KYlmni  Srli«ni|;  7»lti  had  atli-mh  d  Siimlav  M'hnnl  when  hnys.  MiT-  WiT«"  hl'iitlgllt 
up  al  Ihiiiii-.  ami  .1  hy  si raiii^t-r^.  <  iul>  L'.t  jut  mil  nf  ilu«  riiiiulirr  li.nl  Ihtu  in  this 
ptNnii  In  ■|iin,1  vvliili-  ::i  prr  ivnt.  h:nl  Ini-n  in  nihi-r  pnial  iiiNlitntnuis. 

I  h.i\r  uivni  I li»-— »■  t'fu  >lati-*lirs  tn  -Imw  tin-  « 1 1 1 H i - 1 1 1 1 \  ih.it  mutuiiiiiIh  pi  isou  tlin- 


|»ri! 

a  lniiu  film',  if  utit  l«T  lii'r. 

m 

W'nik  -  tlii-  lir>T  tiling  mi'i"»sar\  t'<ir  pri^m  ili^i-iplint* — .should  1m-  th«k  Hatui1  a*  tlmit* 
imtNiili'  ni'  ]hisiiii,  w  In  iv  f  In-  pii-mir  i  an  h«i'  Kniiii'thni^  ^mw  iinilt'r  his  hands. 
I'liiii^hiiiriii  t'«ii' iliHiili«>iliiMii  ia  tn  th<a  li-^nlai  nni<«  of'  tin*  (iiionii  must  ln>  m*mti»,  crr- 
f.tin.  and  tip*  saiiii*  tn  i'Vi'i\  iiuiiatt-.  I'm  flu*  ]  ■  i~i  «•■  *t  m<1'  will  :il\\a>«»  rlaim  i-xart  jlistii'r. 
Thi'  -i-Vi'lvr  tlii'  Jin  lil-hliii-lil  ihr  h--s  il  will  liawtn  lir  ivmiI  ti'il  In.  Nil  diNciplillf*  is 
rmiiph  if  that  iluri  imt  «4jm«  tin-  pii-miri-a  lair  <■■! licit inn.  I!vi*i>  man  discharged 
hhniilil  lir  ah|.-  In  If  ni  ainl  \\lit<*.  Iln-  i|i-pnt\  Waldfll  l«»  thr  nlll\  iilliciT,  I'Xi'i'Jit  thr 
waiilfii.  wliii  >h«Hi|i|  ln>alln\\ii|  t«»  pnni-h  a   pi  i-tiin-r. 

'Ihr  kri  |»«  i-  ni'  :i  pri-mi  >  1 1  • » 1 1 1  ■  1  \w  s,|i .  f  ■-•  i  hv  tin-  wardili.  ami  inviT  fur  political 
ni  rhai  iTahlf  ii-a-niis.  A  kiipi-r  mil  i  nt  t- 1  •~-«i  ■-■!  in  hi-  \  m-al  inn.  except  I'nr  tin*  Nalary, 
i.H  \\ nil lih  •«-.  Thf  waiilrii  is  ii  uii'lv  lc-pnn-ildr  I'nr  tin*  ili<«i-i]iliiii*  nt"  thr  priMin, 
ami  hi**  power  tiM-r  •  > i r ■  ■  i-rs  slimil.l  In-  ali^nlnir.  \u  aid  In  di-«  iplim*  in  tin*  granting 
nl"  pri\  ili'^i***  In  tin*  pri'xim-i^.  Nil.  h  a>  wiiim^  i»r  r.  » •  i  v  i  ti  ■_:  leih-ri.  rccrivinn;  vuib* 
frniu  pat  fit  Is.  anil  hiMiiirs  mra-i«mallv.  Thi-»r  pn\  ilexes  can  keep  up  what  in  lient 
in  a  man.  ami  tin-  1«uip«>rai  v  drpi  i\  aliim  **i  tlii'in  will  anl  in  keeping  the  mil  illy  ill 
fltnlt-r. 

Tlmse  w  1m  an*  in  111**  hahii  nf  itsimj  fnliiinn,  I  would  uivr  l-nhaccii.  This  aids 
greatly  in  ki'i'pin^  up  di-riplim'.  Pii-imiT-  ^Imtild  In*  niailr  in  \'*-v\  that  nttirrrs  an« 
»ili**»imn>  nl"  lifUftiim^  t  Imui. 

Mr.  Z.  li*.  Iiiockwiiv.  <iiiM'ri!ili'ii<li'iit  nf  Kliuiru  Ut't'<irm;itorv.  s;ivs: 

In  thr  in. mi  I  In  airily  :i',r".'  wuli  tins  i«-pnit.  1  ■  i  ■  r  I  dn  mil  li«-|ii\r  that  tin*  ililti- 
rully  nl"  •Ifti-riiiiiini^  tin-  l ■ ' I •  •  1 1 1 1 : 1 1 1 •  > ! >  n(  Iln-  «  rri:in.il  ii  :in  ar^iiiin'iil  against  iln-  iu- 
ilt*f  f  riimi.if  •*  Ni'iiii-mi-  i  **-i  i  .i  i  n  I  \  i  !:•■  n'ln  i'i-  mi  i-  li  •  r  _:•■  nt'  tli^  |ui«.uu  ran  hi'lh-r 
ilrti'iniMH'  lu»  pini;i.  *>  t.i^.inN  i  •-  f  •  h  m  •  I  ■••ti  rli.iii  i.m  iln-  jud^i-  at  tin*  dati'  nl"  hi.s 
tual  and  i  i«ii\  ii  l inti.  Iliii,  a-  a  in  i?  !•-!  •■!  I  »■  i .  t  In-iv  i^  ii<>  « 1 1 tti«- nil  \ .  nndi-r  a  pinpi-r 
*>•»!•  in.  nl"  ihli-i  in  mi  u^  iln*  lit  M  ■  --nl  .i  ii,  m  im   lt>  ••  \\l\-.      Tin  l<  air  t  hi  •■•-  t  •iiiilitinii** : 

(li    \  pri  !•'•  t   i«'«-nii|,  iini  niilv    ii  i]i  -tim'  iiinf  1ml   in  -.i  hnul  \\n|k  ami  in  lalmi. 

CJ)  I'hi'll  In-  Hi :i ■*?  Iiih<  .i  li  ill- ni  n  .  ii]Mli"!i,  ainl  al  i  .iii^cim-iit  mii-t  In-  liiadt*  Inl' 
hllll  ill  "«M-ift  \    iiilto|ih-  Inl1  i  llti-l  in.:   il  lull  l    I.i  \  ■•l.i'  ■!•■  rn:  i  ill  tin-,  - 

t'.U  Thru  In*  nin-t  ha\i-  tliil  imp  il  |>  t  <  •!*  -ntni  t  Innj  .limii  Ir.m  w  li  i>-  li  iu-piii"»  rnu- 
liih-m**'  in  linn  h  d  n--  im>i  -i-«mii  ■  I j r n ■  t i L t  {.■  ni<-  i;  ill  tn  ih  ■  nli*  ,is  in  his  titm-ss. 
l'ri\  ih'^fn  iiiitli  |- i  li.  null  t«  i  •■■:ii  i?i-  "■•■■ii*  •  ■  ■■  .in-  i  ■  ■  >  I  n»it--ii\  .i- a  tin  an-*  nl'  disiri- 
plilli*.  !«■!"  vn'i  ,i|v\.n-  li  i  .  i-  lie  -Mjiii  nil*  runt  i  \  •■  nl  ltl»i-ll\.  \  nil  mav  «1*  |il  I  \  ■■  ami 
IliilnliJi'  a  pi  i-«iiii|  h\  )■!  i  \  ill  vJih  w  I'lin.. '  \i'.  iM>i<  h  1 1  >j  m  •{  In  it-*  i-lit't-l .  i  »n  adliii>- 
•liiill.  :i  pi  I -II  hi  I1  slimllil  In-  •  lit  tl  t-S  \  •>|li'M.I<i|  i  tllm*.  tlnln  hi-  n)d  hit'.  1  "■  »t  III"  diH'S 
ll«ll  I'l'lli'l*  Ili'  I-  III  pll-llll.  1  l|i  If  -!i<>llld  ■■•■  Imi  litlrl-.  \  l-ll-.  -i  ai  I  plllS.  IK  I  ktii'rt, 
hjllilk'  l«'hl*-li.   ».illd\.    tnl».t«  •  ■!.    ■_' Il>     L*  •  •  •  ■  I .  •  -      ••'»      tin-    -l-llt'i.   n|     lit'    Will     1 1  VI'    ii"* 

•idr,  Ins  thuii^hl-.  will  In-  nut-id.  .  .m>l  In*  -  in  i«>l  In   ^nt  inl»i  \V\«-  'i\v\w\  v»\  \\w  ^V 


|ablM»d  fhr  lib  Imtfui  wnt.     Al  Ami  be  mn-l  l«-  ml  ••#  r 

I.    Tliia  NiMili  Wlt.t  ibyot- !.(  Uk-  uwi  rr«.. ■, 
Lillalatj.  nauaa-iall;  u  nu4  nm  Iban  T  l*>  Ml  ]-r  «nl  «™ 
|wr  tvnt  holr  li»  faanlin  ut  all.  anil  t<>  tin*  r*«l  II  I-  »  iui 
lo  wnWra,  II  la  twp.-n.lr  1-  i-l.lt.ln  tin-  l«I  Baa*.     I  Jaair* 
i-  all,  Hatrf|iliniil  aflkmi,  v.  I,.-,  Ilka  mMIotm,  will 
llpvrlBKiilini;  In  t)w>  era.Uli.in  «f  ptlxwim,  nut  «ialj  at  Mini 
rial  |f»lli«n  bi  uut  «<■  limit ollra.     I'tMrr  tin*  military  ••■!■«■  I 
■•til  In  titf  iia*  iif  priwHrnr*  ptnlu»1r*1   In  tifllcm  Is  tUt   (n 
.  tlui'tti-ralla.      Wuhan)  Iblrty-Utrr  im  iloly      TkajMi  ffaaaj 
>r  lb*)  feara  r-*i>  Ualnwl  tha-Uiai-1'r*. 

iv  In  r>  i;»rJ  !•■  )>"l«lu*  a«  li>  Urn  ntiiaaa  nf  a  Man  t»  rataaai 
\  fa*  »nlit  atp  fitiipprlj  niailo  and  aciforraal,  "Vi-q  If  a  man  oh* »*  •« 
I  la  ruH«tantl]  atliUfi  liinurir  WlW  I"  goMl  ml"  •>■'.«')  Ik*. 
bWj  Ibti  lab*.  K'Tplnt  a  atrirl  tmitil  Cut  it  Ji-ar.  •  •  fw-aal 
r* f  Maura  ki*!ii«i™  hlling  Wk  lnl.>  Laall  «M  haWla. 

of  the  Klmira  Rofunautory,  in  Inn  ptijwr  mi  "Criin 
|»K)  ■"  ttf\  ■•*>  i  ran-ftil  aiirvcy  of  llw  (p-neral  jMiiiitc  in  tla* 
-ufrrimr. 

Irn1iri.il  In  the  moat  inlrnotiml  vtowx  at  criminology.     I» 
i*  {ibptinil  HiaH-uctrriKiitH  of  criminal*,  he  pofirl 
in  due  In  i  mil  mr  life  of  tin-  iiriiuiDi-r;  fan  shows  thai  i>n«-u 
li.rv  in  rum  ii|hiii  tin-  lnnil.  liin'  to   i  til-ii-oiiriiiiiniiretaT  la* 
[  ;li  ;ii  r'Jmlra,  and  altiiuirllra,  mid  In  ;t  -nl«stiliilmi>  nf  a 

[litiin-iil  tirjimi'i- of  living,  plain  ami  im-t 
Id"  ImaMrfKiii   mid   iin|in>|M<r  tovA,  lut»"  liimrt,  Mi**) 

-  i.ii.  .1  di**i|talJo»a. 

}mtedly  obarrved  at  ndokvirenor  lnrgtt  and  pn-wjineai 

uil.nl  by  arnda*  thai  www  |>i (imiiil.il  mon>  than  lih 

lid*  anliirgt-.i'.  ;i  In.  k-n  v  nut  li*vi'lwiii  observed  it*  am 

|li-lii  u\  i.f  tiirci"M-i*nii'uf  ttii»nidim*ni>'rt  organ,  mvhhm 

I  ■  t  mi  (-[..niiii-  tliiiil  and  n  M>m-.ilioii  of  fullna-aa 

|rrml  to  tin-  region  of  tin*  nippli*. 

of  llii-   da*w  <>f  per-vm*  i ■  n -   r-ouipnii.it.   ili'Vrlti)wd;  law 
I  u-u.illy  inli-tiM'.     I'ri'Hin  lifi-d>N»iiol  n-iireaalhia  a 
mn»  ntn  a-  liiflii  nit  to  nniln.1  ui  tin*  ri.nun;  Got  mi*<ii 
■al,  Ilr.Wry  tiobla  thill  rrimliialitj  i-  a  lodlatm-al  d 
no-  catagvey  ah  insanity  ami  incl>riHy. 
T.  lliirri*.  t'nited  SUitm  ConnnhnioiH 
nt  ]ia|«T  intitkiil,  '-Tin'  |iliilikMi|tby  of  rriaw  i 
L  (latria,  aiui.nj;  ullwr  thiitpi,  *a\  - 1 

an  law  nhlhawfb)  «f  OTUn*  ma4  fnalahnaml  fnaa  IW  «**V  -f 
^iialiiia.    rriaw  la  lar  allarh  amad*  bj   lb.   IB-li>  I ' 
■unra.  -f  •«*•  Uw  atalr  ba*  Inninl  has  In  bb 
i  ilhaaiHanfrtnllballkUraabadaar  *<)  i-lnrab[  HwOawal 
||lul  llw  ar«  nrimUE)  h»  by  al*i»*a*  ai-i»»l  IW*aral  In  a 
:(  ahatratt  jaatir*.     la  lb*  aaaar  nf  bunuaity  Id 
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fnm—  intfl |i*i't n:il  * mivii'f  nm,  ami  Imiv  is  tlm  ijiv.il  t't»r*'<* ■•!*  niiliiary  tr.iiniiiu :  hahit 
makes  :i  si-i'.tii'l  u.it mi-.  In  rim  iuvm'UI  ano  imli\  nlii.il  restraints  haw*  ln-i-n  removal 
fiioiiili  an  extent  lli.it  tlii'M-  i-  It'os  ti-iiipT.il  mil  nirlhat  kiml  ufrriuir  wlm  h  t'tuiinarl\ 
slmwt-il  it. self  in  •i|nin  ii-\  nit  .r_;  liu-r  nn\  eminent.  Tim  <  riminaN  are  nmMh  weak- 
lings, wlm  i'.iii  iml  u>ia  lunpi'llv  tin-  I'riiiliMii  tli.it  is  e;i\iii  (u  nil  -lasses  of  Mieirty ; 
1  ln*ir  iiiiniMf  111  «•  (li'Vi'lupinriit  111  !•  opuii-iliility  tlm-s  imt  nenl  justice;  it  nceils  niir- 
tine,  tin-  primipii-  nl"  tin*  laini!  \ .  ami  1  li«-  « »1  n--.il  i  \  ••  finietion.  Kihirafive  ellnrltj 
iiii-ii:isi>  M«lt"  lnlp.  It  is  |m.i:iiI  Miai  tin-  w  inkling  ■  l;i«*>.  lli:it  eoine*  into  juiW  ami 
insane  :i**\  In  111^.  is  ilisprnpm  1  jmi.iiiiv  l.u^i*  hmn  1 1 1 1  f  ■  -i"-i  1  •*  rlav*es.  Tin1  assertion 
tli.it  with  •*<!  iii-:il  !■  iii  .-rime  imTe:isrs  is  mi  »l*-:nl  in  u .  In  l**~M  an  iiiM'sti^nlmn  of  tin* 
return*  of  >i*\  i-nli-eii  stairs  -.finwvil  t-t^hi  t  Mm-  -  :i « in:iii\  1  rimin.iU  from  tin1  illitrrato 
"tr.itinn  nf  Mm  papulation  as  t'lu-n  mm  <  <|ii.il  11  mult*  1  of  tin*  popnlat mn  who  rniiM 
inn!  ami  write.  This  im  1  stiiMiimi  im  hnlril  1  lo,i nh  1  prisum  is.  \  m-nit  frtmly 
iimh-rtaki-n  hy  tin1  1  "nil  ■■•!  Males  I'.iirui  of  1'.<I  mat  mil  show  s  that  in  thu  thirty 
|irisiiii*ivpMiini:r  for  lsss  thie.-  ;i  1 1  •  1  urn-  -fourth  tiun-s  ;is  1 1 1 . t n \  t-rimiiiaU  1  anm  from 
tlm  illiterate  as  their  t|imta  allowed.  The  t  wn  pillars  uf  m  Imol  i-ilmatmn  arc  j;ood 
1m!ia\  iui  ami  t In*  eoiirse nf sf  m-Iv  ;  In  1  •-  h.iliiM  nf  ri-uular:  1  \ .  pnm-t nality.  sileiire,  ami 
imliistrv  nm  eneoiirai-eil ;  lli«-*.-  :iii-  «-!«  iii<-ti:.ii\  snri.il  \irtiies.  (aniirh"«v  ami  oheili- 
ein'«*  to  rules  are  ilinit  ihsi  ipiim-s  1.1  prepnv  the  •  li'ld  I'm-  a  law -almlin^  manluMMl. 

All  kimN  nf  si-IhimN  aii'  n ■>««.ii\    in  1 ! •  ■ . 1 1  i « 1  ■_;  wiih   tin-  weakling  I'la-s  ot"  tin*  ruin- 

liiiliiity.  ami  111.111TI.1I  11.11111111^  i-*  ••if  oi  t'ie  In  «t  .tiltlit inns  made  to  1  he  riirrieiiliiiu 
lor  the  pn\  in  » i'lii  ami  i-imi-  •>('  •  1  iim-. 

THIRD  SKSSION  OK  THK   INTKRNATIONAL   CONGKKSS   FOR  CRIMI- 
NAL ANTHROPOLOGY  AT  IIRUSSKI.S.  AUGUST,  1892. 


'■*i 


Hie  cli.Nlilirtixi*  li'llllliv  ill"  f  1 1 « -  third   NiNsioll  nf  flit-  lllleruatinual  t'oil- 

gri'ss  Inr  t  'riminal  Anthrnpnln^v  N  tlm  prominent  part  that  jurists  ami 
lawyers  took  in  its  debates  and  ileliheratimis.  This  nlliatier  of  tin* 
legal  with  the  >eieutitie  is  an  opportune  one,  for  it  brings  into  promi 
nonce  the  practieal  applirarinn  nf  the  results  nl"  criminological  studies. 
Tin*  congress  fur  rrirninal  anthri>]Hi1n";y  ^h<»u!«l  hi1  sharply  ilis- 
tiii^ni>hc<l  troii  1  die  intiM -natimial  cmi^rrss  tnr  prison  and  pi*niti*ntiary 
systems.  Tin*  I'm  hum*  riin^t^t^  .ilmost  rnlin-Iy  «»f  iiniyersity  pmffssnrs, 
jurists,  ami  >«-ii'ntiiir  >pi*riali-*t*:  tin-  latter  nl"  pri^mi  \\ aniens  ami 
others  wlm  havi*  had  in  iln  witli  Mir  prai-ticii  siilr  of  tin*  preyenrimi  i»r 
n'pression  n|'rii;n»-.  This  «1i\isi..;i  • » t"  1 , t t ».  1 1  in  t!i<>  rimimmi  eutitest 
atrain>t  iiinir.  t'-»r  tin-  In-nriii  ot  ihr  -t;ii«-  and  liuni;Mii!y,  is  Indira]  as 
wrll  as  praetir.M,  fur  it  •  ■  1 1 . 1 1 1 ! » -s  I ••  ►!  1 1  1..  :ii-i-niiiplisli  tin*  wuik  iu*tter. 
T11  >.l\    whirh    riiliulf-s    i^    mI    !  In-  -nilif    1  in  1  n  1! !  .1 1  n  -■  -  to  snrirt  \*  Wdllhl 

»  I  • 

lint  nnl\  he  ha/:irdoi|s.-inii  i'lip-issi'di-.  I  "t-i-f .1111  it  tsthal  Imlhareiif 
the  hi^iiot  si^nilieaiii'i  .  Tin*  p!n-i.niime  nt'ilir  i<iii;'ivnn  fur  criminal 
anthropology,  m*.  in  a  w.iid.  ii  ■.'niiiinlnux ,  \\\i<  « I  i  \  i  ■  I « -1 1  under  a  few 
he;tiN;  litst.  i'iiniiiin|oi:\  :i  -rin-1  .ii.  1  Ih-ii  nini  ■■  isjumi.i11\  t  he  psyehiilnuy 
ami  psyi-lio  p.tt  lm|o^\  ni  ci  iiiiiiiiI-  •  ii!«-i  mil:  into  m-alml  or  diseased 
enudil  ions.  Tin*  di\  1  —  1  •  •  ?  1  nndi'i  et  iminal  mmui!hi;\  points  to  t  In*  polili 
eal  ami  ecnminiii-al  ^nli-  of  n  i n ■#-.  I '  m|i-i  t  lir  hi-  id  «•!"  Ir-^al  and  admin- 
i>tiati\i'  appln  almii-  oi'i  1  imiiiolo^ \  1  .nm-  rniis|i|t  tat imis  that  toim  the 
link  lietwei-ii  flir  livn  i-niiy  mssi**.. 


■ 

vui-ml  Idaa  -.rill.-  nnmrcM,  vu  nbal)  onUr  .ti  mim  into 
a  and  coin-lrifiiiiiiniif  )i»  m.iiiWr*. 

,  )iabti<:i*t  Lit  MmbW)  i»  hi*  report  HA  U>  tin*  liniilmiieii 
riTliniual  ■■ttlupakigyOT  BrJnfnologXi  traMd  (lie  origin 
.■Miniliilhcr,  tiinl  In  "  1  jnnl>r.t~j,  llif  fotlit-r 
In  H|Mukiujc  of  Lbi<  1 1. ili  mi  w-hi"il.  ho  jukiifiwltij^nl  (h. 
I  LmOjiNO)  lull  OJttltl  imt  follow  lil ut  in  all  hi*  tt[iiumn*. 
Itln'  prinarplM  Md  tendraelea  'if  the  mono]  uf  rrittiinal 
J-  «*  follow*: 

ngy  n-iiiiiiiH-r-  .-iiiiit'i>  tbe  law  of  ntalteHoa  M  •  ifl. 

lain  «f  nil  jitdUUl  punishment.     Tin*  luiMt*  nod  \Mt\*>m 

in  i!i.-  MotMit]  '•>  protecting  nootay  mr.uimt  the  and 

•  rinn  .  •  iii>' t  b)  moral  rtKlnnuttion  ol  the  tHnilual  or 
u  t'n mi  Nirfolf;  punish  men)  Uuol  I"  **ti*fy  VMifnUM 

iiliilQ-  it  in  imt.  *i)(lii  [i  i.l    to  -tm!>  tin-  fad  of.  riiiH-j  (be 

Hit    In-    •  (ttl -iili-rtil ;    It   bwiiniP*  IlMVSMrj    to  ilrttar 

111  pruduw  i-iiMu',  in  Mmly  (he  tubcra  ol  Htiaa  of  Hu- 
ll :i*  mea-mre*  for  tlir  unfi'ly  of  mx-it-ly  again*!  bin  net*. 

*  mil  -duly  tiie  mini  mil  in  (be  alo.ti.n-t  uu.l  H|ieeab*to 
r  n*|ioh-iliiiii>  ;  1ml  ii  umilyiuu  him  ucmnliiiit  torv*alL* 

I     llnl    Villi    tin-    nil)    Of  I'XWt     llirllj.«1»    Wlo.  Ii     BUnt) 

I  mot  i  tuition  of  wthi-r  [ihonoiuvii*. 

vault*  uf  tWi»  factor*  art'  net-ii  reeiprornll)-  reacting: 

liliml  |ni  iiliaritii-j*  from  the  uwturv  of  the  riiinin.il  or  lit* 

or««tn»*liim.  iln-n   I  In'  pet- ul  I  untie*  ••(  external  in  da 

>,  imliire  or  iiiniitry,  ami  social  *nmmn.linK». 

.  |..  i.    .      i.'t    ■  i   -..It  i,    -i  in  ■.in.  Ill  i.",    pi  ■.  ■■  ||  -    the  •  :imn..il  j* 

■  iiwin-  or  li>M  unfortunate,  virions  Itupoveriilwil,  ill  l*U 
e.  Mid  mi  not  adapted  to  Ntrog-fle  iritb  Mirn  landing  ow 

|.ii*.i|in'iiilv  in.  >|-4l>l.'  uf  main  mining  tlii»  strung*-  in 
ways.  Thin  lUf.-it  of  adaptation  i..i  lit.-  uia>*ritjr 
I.  but  varie*  with  the  conditions. 

L'-  •<(  .nun-  full  into  (lint-  categoric*:  {«}  tmuinliatp. 

■  the  .  Ii.mi.  tei  of  the  criminal ;  (*)  twin  remote,  which 

In-  urn  ■  •  "iiil'1.     -i in ..uinl ini;*,  under  the  intlnencw  at 

Ipccnliarilic*  an*  dei*-lo|M-d   into  more  or   le«t  r»maaut 

)  predisposing  muses  vrtih-b  push  the-*-  ill  |-rupa« 

■  in*ly  developed  organisation*  toward*.  Mtue. 
crime  iijk>ii   scientific  grounds,  .  nmmnlogy  laiaaft 
—■ntnl  study  uf  the  actual  ei  iiuinal  ami  bin  iri—wi 
in  tin.  wlin  Ii  it  mum  investigate  tlm.iijjboot   thntr 
IMr  gMMMis  to  their  full  growth  and  Anal  <h 
he  tin  lac  noli   of  crime    in    uiut.il    Kith    gn-ol 


bane  prin.  i|-lr*.  <-t i»iiii>hrcy  loeirtilly 
|t  «*«••■  iii  rrptiriwivi-  iwnuunai  d*-teiiiuii. .1  •<• 
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to  their  duration  umt  specilic  character.  Criminology,  cm  t hi*  contrary, 
siUirms  the  necessity  of  .studying  individual  peculiarities,  before  render- 
ing divisions  in  advance.  The  term  of  punishment  should  endure  so 
long  us  the  causes  exist  which  necessitate  it :  it  should  cease  as  soon 
as  the  causes  do. 

Munouvricr,  who  is  professor  in  the  anthropological  scIiimiI  at  Paris, 
and  the  well  known  opponent  of  Lomhroso's  criminal  type,  in  his  pa;  mm* 
on  the  comparative  study  of  criminals  and  normal  men,  did  not  find 
any  real  distinct ive  differences  except  in  surrounding  conditions,  which 
mcNlitV  the  associations  or  combinations  of  habitudes  and  correla lively 
the  anatomical  conformation. 

Dr.  Lacussujfiie.  professor  at  Lyons,  in  discussing  the  primordial 
sentiments  of  criminals,  distinguished  three  classes:  The  front  a  Is. 
(intellectual),  the  parietals  or  impulsive  class,  and  the  oecipitals  or  the 
emotional  class;  the  brain  is  an  agglomeration  of  instincts  which  at  a 
given  moment  can  have  a  special  fuuetion,  ami  it  is  the  prejMUidcrancc 
of  one  of  these  instincts  wliich  eau  control  the  whole  situation;  this 
explains  the  want  of  rellectiou  and  of  prudence  in  criminals;  cerebral 
equilibrium,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  \irtue.  The  oecipital  instincts 
are  in  close  relations  with  the  \isccra,  and  so  with  nutrition:  hence  the 
importance  of  these  us  social  factors.  This  indicates  that  in  the  future 
it  may  be  necessary  to  found  the  theory  of  criminality  upon  cerebral 
function. 

One  of  the  most  important  papers  in  the  Congress  was  that  on 
♦•Morbid  Criminal  Possession"  by  l>r.  Martian,  physician  and  su|>erin- 
tendent  of  the  Ste.  Anne  Insane  Asylum  at  Paris.  Such  a  morbid 
possession  consists  generally  id'  an  idea  isolated  ami  independent  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  thought:  it  is  a  mode  of  activity  in  the  brain,  in 
which  a  word  or  image  imposes  itself  upon  the  mind,  apart  from  the 
volition;  in  the  normal  .state,  this  idea  or  possession  gives  no  special 
uneasiness,  but  in  abnormal  persons  it  eau  produce  a  painful  agony 
and  become  irresistible.  In  the  normal  state  the  possession  is  transi- 
tory and  generally  easy  to  repress,  and  does  not  involve  the  other 
intellectual  operations.  Put  in  an  abnormal  or  diseased  subject  the 
individual  can  be  im-sisf  ihlv  pushed  to  acts  which  lie  consciously  dis 
approves  of.  Owing  to  a  want  of  Uuuu  |edi:e  of  such  states,  judicial 
and  medical  errors  have  n<>!  hem  iufrctpieut.  Thus  a  person  pushed 
by  tin*  possession  of  the  in esj>tili|c  idea  to  murder  (generally  a  chcr 
ished  friend  >,  althoiiuh  horiiticd  bv  the  thought,  commits  the  act.  One 
of  Mag  nan's  patients,  when  having  a  premonition  of  tin*  impulsion 
coming  on,  would  shut  herselt  up  in  a  mom  until  relieved. 

A  not  uncommon  po^essinu  |.  tli.it  e\einpliricd  in  the  case  of  a  mer 
chant,  in  years  of  age.  \\ln>  duim-   .t    slim  i    Nta\    in   Paris  entered   a 
restaurant   and   on   taking  up  .1    imirnal  read   ihe  following   incident: 
A    young  lady    walking    bv    the    -nte    ol     hci    lather  slipped   and   fell 
down,  but   without   serious  aeeulcni.      The  men-hunt    knew  neither  the 


fiilht-r.     On  rolnriiing  Immi,  ttuMc  difenaH  iw  (• 

llnl,  tml  nuc  ili-tnil   WiW  uiJt-in^  :    tin'   iiiirni*  tit  I 

it  sleajt,  bat  in  vain;   be  was  |ioutxiw<l  uilli  tin-  mI.j  it. 
|ii,iiin-:  bit  mt\it'ly  uirreaw);  hi*  awaken*  hi*  wii'i- 
nxiou*, itiitl  with  iHTKi'lntlinii  ii|M>ti  hwAmlMML      li- 
ny; h>-  ftvu^rfii?*"*  tlic  alxnutllty  of  tfai  warty;  y«-t 
i  minnl  tin-   room    tnoatiitif*  ami   ronntantly    n-jx-AtiBj* 
i.itnc  r     Mi'  |t!i--..-i  th«*  nii;tii  in   this  dank 
limine  run*  l»  tli«  mrtminmt,  And*  tin-  hm  inn-.|B»jirt 
fi'JH  fart*  a|piin    with  tin-   fixing  l.iily**  tiatur;    he 
.  ii'i»'.ttiriL'  il  aloud;  tlii*  raimn  him  iiml   In-  iliwrr 
>  il  i-  willi    tin-  Uc[H<nimiiMr.  liir  iiymuiatiiar, 
lliiil  HXUl  nniwMiana. 
i   Hi.  I.i.liiinr.   |inif'  hi   imlividual    (.— 

■•  i'lt  i  oi  mtirdor  bcilongn  in  (be  group  »f  bi*wlil*ry 
lrut<">:  siit-h  linliviittirtls  mv  ntrc     If  it  Ik'  lulmithil 
liuM-Mt'iii  i*  rn-.jin  nt,  on  Hip  other  hand  it  ran 
lit  is  turned  toward*  tin-  individual  liinifdf,  mmlUaj  '■■ 
Ijwiajtn-  maintains  Mint  heredity  j«  the  main  nnili-iaMiae, 
pemMonal  rau*>e  ik  11W1  nwe*>ar\.  uml  MiU  U  |iriin-i[i*lh 
•  in  of  detiillx  in  i;nvaf  rrilM**.     An  ac<|imiil  pmliopatd 
IroholEim.     It  in  iinmwvy  In  rlUtuifc-nisli    kliryu    ta- 
i  nml   ItiiiM'  [iiixlii'il   in  murder  lij    inorhiil   |H>MtW«i 
igtotnc   1  -ii  „>-  "  .ifi  't'«ry  of  llnHM-  utfi-itii)  lii-   i. 
•wnMBia,  kleptomania,  ete.    The  |«  ■ 
mradte.  lint  it  more   freipienih  dm  ml  under  Mm  form  .4 
1i%  /i-.ii1(injf  frnin  tlic  widespread  kiiowledpr  of  gnat 
il  i-iipltal  BMMNm 
j  «tirmt  .i|.  ni..ro  diwawrioti  than  criminal  MHipefttidM. 
ed  men  wife  frankly  apifxtii -in*  to  •imehiMoit-  ui  tbr*r 

lit  iii.iv  !-■  .-..i.l  th  IT  I  how  wliii  baVC  made  the  i  ■  \)Tr 

\  normal  anil  abnormal  wnbjecu  areiiiimnewl  tbal  criui- 
i  and  hypnotism  ran  In-  pmduciil  t-*p<  iimrnliilly,  *aal 
iir  in  MH-irii. 

Ii\mu.ni  ill  Im  Halpelriere,  *ln>  i*  i-|«'.  i.illj  ipnlitW-d  t* 
it  In  hi  |iiuili«m,  c*peetally  n-  In  it*  ttiimprutH--.il  valor, 
it  erimimil  MiK-.'e-.fi  tidily  hi  the  wukui^  or  hypnotic  Mala 
iiueeted  with  ilcltdtty  or  mental  <!<;;-  ' 

■>  auKiiMtiun  i"  c*v*-n.     Then*  It  a  -mull  number  i  ,.|«.,14* 

■  i«  II|hmi  the  example  of  dt-Ciinnilrd  iiiipat*dr>f 

llie  |H-nal  rrapon-il'ility  of  nn  iixlirlilnal  Itnviiiff  r-.xpa.it 

•Irr  llto  intlii. -in'  of  hypnotic  ftiiejp**thm   -1 M  U-  <lr 

nfnimiiii.'  )>■  tin'  FniH  h  )h  nil  ,.«!.  r:irttrla  ■■)  .  «l.n-* 
■  iirillirr  inmi'  imr  uiiwlriiiramir.  H   ibi-  m  ■  ii»nt  mam  in 

ill i.i  at  tin-  limrnf  Hit-  art.  i-f  it  In-  Ii  i-  hot 

|'li  It*  ontihl  not  rr«wL"     A*  toils   tin  rii|a'iiln  i!   lalor. 
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hypnotism  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  can  jjive  admirahle  result*.  It 
ran  ;i1sd  >a\e  I 'nun  crime  and  from  (he  «'oiMl«*iiiii;it  iciii  of  the  innocent, 
sis  well  as  from  disease. 

Dr.  l»crillou,  editor  ill'  tin-**  Kex  lie  de  I'llx  puotisuic."  as  a  result  of 
his  ow  ii  investigations  ;mm1  experiments  in  11  iminal  Mi^esi  inn.  hclicves 
lie  is  justitied  in  concluding  tliat  certain  iinli\  iduals  present  in  the. 
waking  state  sui'h  a  surest  il»i  lily  that  it  would  lie  possiMc  to  make 
tin-in  execute  ;iiiloui;ii  ii*;il!\  ami  imm  ouscioiislx ,  x\  hen  under  tin*  itillu 
enre  nla  xcrhal  Mi^uestiou.  uiNdcmcaiiors  or  crimes.  If  it  is  shown 
that  tin-  aeeiised  acted  under  Mich  m  ingestions,  lie*  slimilii  not  he  held 
l*es|iousilile.  On  I  ht»othcr  hand,  authors  of  criminal  surest  ions: should 
In-  held  guilty  in  tin*  sani«a  «;i\  as  those  who  l»y  almse  of  authority  or 
poxver  or  liy  machinal  iou>  pmxokc  the  accompli>hiucnt  ol"  a  crime  or 
misdemeanor,  or  simph  iri\ i*  in>i riirt inns  to  commit  it  (rYeneli  penal 
eode,  art  it-It-  filh. 

Neither  I'rof.  Iieiicdikf.  ol"  Vienna,  nor  Prof.  Mendel,  of  Iicrlin,  lie- 
lieve  in  tlna  existence  of  crime  li\  Mi^ufst inn.  Dr.  Masoiu,  professor 
at  Lmixaiu.  answeicd  that  negations  ran  not  prevail  in  tin*  presence  of 
tacts.  \  oJnjh  iicsiMiil  a.uam  on  hi-  opinion.  >ince  1»\  h.xpuotism  he  had 
saved  from  roiideiiinalioii  a  woman,  lo  xvhoiu  a  crime  ha«l  liccu  Mi«r- 
•jesled.  Dr.  Iloii/r,  piole^sm  ol"  aut  hropolouy  .it  Ifi'il^sels.  )>cliexcd 
that  hysteria  eoiild  In*  cun-il  |,\  hypiioiUm  ami  that  ccrtaiulx  it  eouhl 
lie  ameliorated ;  he  heliexcd  ;iU<>   in  flic  reality  ol'  criminal  mi.u^cM ion. 

•hid^'  Tanle.  ot  Sarlal,iii  l-rance,  well  known  as  the  author  of  ••  The 
Laws  of  Imitation  "  ami  ol"  ••  Sneial  ami  Pmal  Philosophy/"  ^a\e  with 
Ills  itMial  anah  lie. il  iim*s<  a  cm  ions  and  paradoxical  di^cuiir>e  on  the 
••1  'niuesiif  IVowd**."  Mnrallv  anil  intellect  ua  11  v  men  in  thrones  are  less 
valualiie  than  in  detail,  that  i\  m»ci,i1  collcctix  ily,  especially  when  it 
takes  the  l'oi  in  hi. i  ciuxmI.  is  m<>iall\  nileijor  to  the  axerajje  indi\iilual 
in  the  crowd ;  lints  a  uaMmi  N  nut  a>  moral  .is  it>  normal  "  citi/cu'' 
t\pc;  tin*  puMic  aie  iml  .is  mmal  as  Mm-  itnlix  iduaN  w  hi»h  compose  it. 
The  collcctix  c  spirit,  xvliidi  we  call  ji.n  ii.nmui  or  nui^iivss.  is  not  eipial 
in  rapid  or  sun-  power  ol"  turn  ■'  loiim-.  or  in  piofoiiuiluc>s  or  amplitude 
of  deliln  ral  ion,  f  ■  ■  l  In-  -pn  if  oi  ;  In-  ;im-:  mcil  jocrc  of  ii  n  memliet  -«,  w  hence 

llli*  ploVlM'll  1    m*  inthn  i  \   /imi-:i»i     .    h.  ,i.f.'..N   ,i:tUin    iiftt.t    /i#.\/,ij.         |'!\e|ia    llll 

er.il  >ect  will  iiccumi  inioii  i.iiii  .nui  «!•  -.-putii  ;  a  nn^d.^htl  iiium-  >m:  in 
Imth  r;i>is  deiput :  -in  Mi  .Hi  \  •■'.  i  ni   I  -  nnicli  Hh>I  i-  I  ni  ••!••!  ,i  nt  .ilnl  i|c>pnt  ic 

than  anion.:  a  m.i ]•  »rir %  ut  tin-  im  imIh  i  -.  W  1;\  .'  r.c<-.ni^i-  iln-  cunt ii^nit  v 
ami  roiieeiii  i  atimi  •  •  I  « ■  f  •  i  i  ■  i  •  >  1 1  -•  .t.i  n  i* » N  ifi  I  ina<>  •■••n\  in  mil  and  laith, 
whieli  l»ecame  r.in.if  jral :  i  ii.if  w  i»  i  ii  v'.i-.i  -nn|ili  »icMi  «•  in  llicimlixid- 
il.il  liecumt"»  a  pa^^ioii  in  'in-  <  in'.il.  Tin-  i ■  1 1 1 w 4 1  .-  .i  n  iiu-ji.nle  uncial 
or^aui-oiu:  im  iii.iilri-  lmu  |n-  ••»■:.  i'  i-  j »  i  --  !•  'ii.il  ••.  iml  lalional.  The 
iimi'i*  enlleitin*  a  ciinn-  iln  h  -  .:  :.  i hi 1 1 : -in-i|.  Tin-  1  M-f  puller  I'uree 
eail  liol  ^nppii--*  tin  ••iiital.t*.  «•;  tni-  ci  nv.  il.  uiili-<*«  t  Itc  jin^s  cimm*  to 
piil>li>h  t  liat  w  hit  li  pi  ml  mi  e-  i  \i  :;  r  .••!)  :••  ii  inn*  nr  iiii-*d«'  meaiior.  The 
jury  will  iml  piii.i-li  -in  Ii  ■  j.nji  ..  •   .-h  i    ,i\\\    when  \\\e>  \\.v\v  A  y*\\\\v'a\ 
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|ii>  ii.-cc  .-it>.  of  ..ii  nxrtnsive  criminal  maKistratnre  ia 
ImiiitlniK-iil  xhonlil  la-,  iilmvc  all,  a*  ;tn  i-iatuple.  The 
Milil  )-■   jiiini-hcil   in   tin-  iiit-.i-HH-  that  hi<  impunity  i* 

.  iii.iln  :»1  expert  al  I  .vims,  in  his  paper  ->n  tin?  influence 
n  nn  criminality,  advocated  the  lacunae  of  penalty  when 
|b<-  profession  ag^Titvatca  the  frinii'.  as  in  tile  cue  of 
Tsu'iiin-.  Fulliiwitiy  the  principle  of  fuiciai  m-cejutity,  lh«\ 
■in-  nm>  iif  injnrimiH  »iili«tnnce*  in  fund,  defamation  of 
liiniali«t»,  etc.,  nhotilil  lir  inereaned. 

p  importance  of  anthropological  and  aorial  rtenienta  in 
»n  of  ] it'ii ally  was  considered  by  Dr.  Gauckle-r;  be 
>  nMential  function  nf  criminal  law  i*  to  prevent  rrbne 
,  ami  that  tlii-  l/nnction  is  conditioned  exclusively  by 
:  a  itivnndary  function  is  to  In-  aiuun-d  a*  to  the  ••  innoc- 
Jiiffoudcr.and  alw.in  Home  degree  to  repair  the  prejudice 
|><  Jiln  Miner*. 
wt,  nf  thr  ("nivernity  i>f  Halle,  in  conftidcrinB  tbr  appli 
iuitliro|Hth>Ky,  Raid  that  the  moat  important  one  la 
minal  Knrinloijy.  The  profound  iliffereiire  Itetweea 
and  l>y  itccaainti  is  a  ■'exult  thut  ran  1m*  immediately 
u.  Amoiijt  Ihe  (lilini|iient*i  by  nature  are  found  a 
Nierated  imluiilnals  especially  marked  by  heredity. 

|-f. \  X ml.-it  and  ameliorate  the  rrimiual  by  " 

inal  i*  yontic,  tin- inosi   preferable  mcniami 
iVIiiiliir  i  hi*  i  riinmal   i*  in.  arable  or  not  aoriety 
ainxt   him   ami   hi'  niimt   Im  ■protected  again**  hi  I 

I  in  reiiuonatble  or  not  he  miiat  in  any  event  be 

is  iin|-.--tb|,  f..|  him  I..  il.i  iiijiin  if  In-  i*  il.tngrruoj  to 

t  -nl. n. lit.  .|  Il.i'  following  n-si.Jiiti.Hi.  Dial  -.nthrof-dng 
-ii   rtnilira  are  inili>|H-n^iible  (or  i  hi    placing  of  p-eaal 

wild  Pmuihttian*. 

ml.  i'i  Aiit-Iiiil.iin.  in  hut  report  nn  nniuuirea  apfdicald* 
ile,  ■•  nn  bided  ib  i'  ib>'  piim  I|m)  indication  of  iut-orrbri- 
BtliiDi  ii^iinx  m kIivi.Ik  penalty  almulil  anaume  lav 
al  ib  ti-nx  on  a.  iniiiil  nf  tln-dantrer:  tlierr  should  be 
it.ini..n  for  the  iiH-nrriirdih-;  there  should  l>e  periodic 

i..  ani-b  mae*.  and  a  large  kilitiide  left  to  cooipetcart 
i  •.h.-iibl  l«-  Mt'ii.  iar) 

lb.    m  1BJC  i|in-Minti.  Pro!,  Ahmetia   held   to  thr  idem  mt 

..I  imprison  men  I  iT-.j-.tti.iti.il" tolhciiuiulicrnf  Crimea; 

ill)  nf  small  iiii-'h  'in'.iiMit-.  especially  with  recidivist*, 

I •la Hi   ti'i  ma  ..i  |itn.i-linn'iit.  ami  a  *ul.*lilul)nn  of  ohhg 

ii  i.i I  ijistitnti.ni-.  in  i.iiiipaiiin  f>>r  wnrk  anil  In  ftfe> 

There-  should  la-  prrpclnal  relegation  or  deportatioa 

Ibo  have.  Mated  l\tu  nwunw  w\  •t'K\tot*\wWk. 
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Prof.  Thiry,  of  Liege,  held  to  the  word  incorrigible  in  the  relative 
sense;  for  him  the  basis  of  incorrigibility  is  the  permanent  moral  in- 
fluence to  which  tlic  individual  succumbs;  he  did  not  believe  in  i*er- 
pctuul.hut  in  indeterminate,  detention:  there  was  also  no  necessity  for' 
judiciary  intervention  to  prolong  or  interfere  with  the  detention,  as 
administrative  responsibility  and  the  supervision  already  in  use  were 
snthcieut  to  prevent  arbitrary  action. 

Dr.  Mails  formulated  his  conclusions  as  t'ollows:  The  measures  to  be 
taken  in  regard  to  hardened  recidivists  should  be,  first,  those  that  are 
best  known:  to  scud  into  the  prison  asylums  those  whose  recidivation 
has  a  pathological  cause:  to  increase  considerably  and  in  a  gradual 
manlier  the  duration  of  the  punishment  until  it  becomes  perpetual  for 
the  serious  crimes;  finally  to  render  repression  .more  subjective  by 
applying  it  with  a  view  to  reformation,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
criminal  ami  the  nature  of  the  crime.  Such  a  dillicult  task  requires 
not  only  specialists  with  experience  and  knowledge  of  insanity,  but 
perhaps  it  can  not  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  sincere  devotion 
and  sacrifice.  Prevention  also  plays  a  role  in  combatting  tin1  social 
causes  of  recidivation, as  degeneracy,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  misery, 
etc.;  these  factors  render  vain  in  great  part  the  dibits  of  the  peniten- 
tiary, producing  more  recidivists  than  the  penitentiary  can  correct. 

Prof.  Prius,  of  HriisM'Is.  who  is  the  general  inspector  of  prisons, 
placed  the  indeterminate  *futciicc  under  two  heads;  delinquency  for 
misery  and  for  degeneracy ;  but  in  regard  to  repression  proper,  he  saw 
great  practical  difficulties  fur  those  who  are  incorrigible  and  criminal 
by  passion.  As  to  the  liberation  of  the  incorrigible,  relatively  *]  leak- 
ing, the  appreciation  of  a  judge  or  administrator  is  not  sufficient  guar- 
antee. The  solution  of  ihe  question  of  the  incorrigible  lies  in  a  pro- 
gressive aggravation  of  pnnishim-nt:  and  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
renounce  prison  luxury. 

I*r.  Paul  (iaruicr.  chief  physician  of  the  ••  Prefecture  de  Police'' of 
Paris,  in  considering  the  neee^ity  of'  :i  psycho  moral  examination  of 
certain  aecused  persons  as  a  duty  of  the  court,  said,  if  it  is  deemtMl 
excessive  to  ;i<k  judicial  ait!  Inn  it  ies  tooi^aui/e  a  medical  ius]Hkctioii 
for  the  aecused  -which  iliie^  itiif  take  Ihe  plaee  nf  I  he  medico-legal 
e.\|»eit.  but  designates  to  him  ihe  <-.i-.  >  to  be  iiiquind  i n r •  >  it  is  never- 
theless a  necessity  in  pii^MireMt  f  1 1 1 1  in  -it  t  jinliri.il  riioi>.  A  magis- 
trate iutrusfeil  with  sn  ilelii-.iii'  .1  mi^simi  as  to  decide  w  hethcr  a  medico 
legal  expci  t  is  needi  d  .shoiihl  .if  h-a-l  jm^i  ^s  eerlain  itidispensihle 
notioiisofa  seieutilie  onh-i  1  < •  tn.iki-  Mieh  decision.  If  the  jud^c  orders 
experts,  he  should  In-  able  to  ind^r  oi  theii  utility  and  to  control  the 
results  through  special  K  nowli-d^e  :  !mi  -m-h  special  know  led  ire  neces- 
sary for  the  in! i -i  pi i -i. i in >h  m|  «..  ■«  oi  i ne  t.n  is  i^  »»nt -»iil«-  the  domain  of  a 
magistrate.  houetcr  brilliant  and  .iudicjoii>  he  may  be. 
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lur  l*>  ennniilerpu  hrietly,  Oott,  in  ii.i  grnoral  tip 
form  of  insanity.    Tin-  relation  betwoM  nle 
.mil  charity  ii-  umI  intimate.     FnrOT— tpl^,  .1  • 
bu  tried  t.t  kill  mi  aged  fflMnan,  willmnl  pflH 
1  him  dx  yean*  »f  ag.-  In*  father  uvil  to  n-ln 
i*  tnollier  mill  (limning  «tirt*  ■»(*  m»Hl  tit  liiiu.     He 

!••,  1ml   aftvrwunl   lilt   ! t\  mid  though   Ml   a  thief 

iirtenLJnr  a  living;  wit*  •rut  In  a  juvenile  aaylum,  ami, 
nl  atnnug  fanner*  In  live  ttlwler  tlieli  .mi.-.  I..inj  kn-Hj 
i-ry  frw,  whlpraxl,  him]  ntlterwmt  roughly  treated  tiy 
lug  .1  mouth  <>i'  hu  with  different  farmer*,  lie  dually 
it  tramp,  .ni.l  leaving  all  linn,  r*  w;iuil.r.-.l  in.i  yean*, 
nn.l  ih-cplug  wlnnwr  In-  i  .mltl,  linn  ahvhnl  ga«V 
■  1  thieving.     I'haril)    cixlt-aMii.il    In  rnunlcracl    tbewi 

*  iris  yearn  of  utifaviir.iMi'  *  11m  in  tilling)  in  tiro  ynn, 
.  r.  tn  •jiiiui!  Iiy  early  tnntnit'iil  had  gained  too  atnmg 
tlie  Adluwing  Mage-,  wen?  tramping,  paaparhBB,  and 

|w«  ure  Ivpti-d,  anil  iiImmhi  nliitllv  lltr  muill  »f  ml 
-  win.  Ii  r-..  i. ■!)■  i«  1  ul|.itt'l>>.  nii'l  t..r  which  >lw  mfltas 
■ally  ni.'l  lin.iuri.illy.  Tin1  id.iiholle  may  '■■  a  good 
■»il»rf.  Inn  fhttn  irregularity  he  1<«e»  hi*  | 
mi  »  paiijwr.  A  h.uI  fact  in  conner-tii.n  with  nlr 
•  kiii-l.'-i  ami  in.>nt  g.tiiul  n.itiircit  nrtt  far  tlu»  *ecy 
irnugh  tin-  unintentional  i  fill  lienor  ..f  friend*,  fcir  lh*j 

|'  ...-ill,'.!    feeling  -f  p-»l   r.-ll.iw«hip  whe* 

it.      I  ii-iii   Hi       'In      I  |     int     I      1     1    ill     mm  ilimnlila   j 

•  lite  right   In  ijLr  I  In-  chain  >s  of  i-muing  another  tn 

fir  piylral,  imtrtlrrtual, ..,  Miriaf  plnumrt  •/ 
I IT  Ituurg  nr  ■»■  nm  —  iif  Man  to  •''•<  ••>  fir  yhjfikwl, 
nratH  ••/  a  frtfow-brinf. 

hi*-*  to  all  thcw  forms  of  almnrmal  humanity  i*  aa 

I  I.-  vhaaaatt  il  h 

J  beggar*;  for  l>y  »>.!.>ing  mm  encourjgii  tin 

Ilii-iii   Ni   Ih  ^,  ami  if  not   ulicwly   |«mncn  they  ran,  b* 

]iUlin  |dulaiittmj|iy.     Ii  i-acoauuuu  saying  and  rwrar- 
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tice  of  Americans  traveling  in  Kumi>e  to  give  every  lieggar  ••  a  cent  to 
got  rid  of  him."    This,  of  courses  has  just  the  opposite  effect. 

AH  these  abnormal  forms  of  humanity  are  different  degrees  of  evil 
or  wrong,  the  highest  of  which  is  crime.  They  are  all  links  of  our 
chain.  This  chain  is  that  which  we  denote  by  the  words  evil,  bad, 
unjust,  wrong,  etc. 

These  forms,  to  wit,  criminality,  alcoholism,  pauperism,  etc.,  may  all 
1m*  considered  under  the  head  of  "  charitological/'  Thus  the  different 
institutions,  such  as  prisons,  insane  asylums,  inebriate  and  orphan 
asylums,  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  defectives; 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  relief  for  the  poor  in  any  form ;  church  missions, 
and  different  forms  of  philauthropical  work  are,  of  course,  charitable  in 
their  purpose.  The  difference  between  these  institutions  is  one  of  de- 
gree, as  an  examination  of  the  inmates  would  soon  show.  The  pau]>er 
may  be  or  may  have  been  a  criminal  or  insane  or  alcoholic,  or  the  crim- 
inal may  be  or  may  have  been  a  pauper  or  insane  or  alcoholic,  and  so  on* 

The  close  relation  of  alcoholism  to  insanity  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  specialist  (Kraft't-Ebing)  that  all  forms  of  insanity,  from  mel- 
ancholia to  imbecility,  are  found  in  alcoholism.  It  is  artificial:  it  lo- 
gins with  a  slight  maniacal  excitation;  thoughts  tlow  lucidly,  the  quiet 
become  loquacious,  the  modest  bold;  there  is  need  of  muscular  action; 
the  emotions  are  manifest  in  laughing,  singing,  and  dancing.  Now  the 
U'sthetical  Ideas  ami  moral  impulses  are  lost  control  of.  the  weak  side 
of  the  individual  is  manifested,  his  secrets  revealed;  he  is  dogmatic, 
cruel,  cynical,  dangerous;  he  insists  that  he  is  not  drunk,  just  as  the 
insane  insists  on  his  sanity.  Then  his  mind  becomes  weak,  his  con- 
sciousness dim,  illusions  arise;  lie  stammers,  staggers,  ami  like  a 
paralytic,  his  movements  are  uncertain. 

The  prinejpal  character  of  these  mental  disturbances  consists  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  weakness:  ideas  become  lax  as  to  honor  and 
decorum.  There  is  a  disregard  of  the  duties  of  family  and  citizenship. 
Irritability  is  a  concomitant:  the  slightest  thing  causes  suspicion  and 
anger  which  is  uncontrollable.  There  is  a  weakness  of  will  to  carry 
out  good  resolutions,  and  a  consciousness  of  this  leads  some  to  request 
to  lie  placed  in  an  asylum,  for  they  are  morally  eertain  in  advance  that 
they  can  not  resist  temptation.  Thus  out*  has  been  known  to  have  his 
daughter  carry  his  wages  home.  ;ts  he  eould  not  pass  a  saloon  on  the 
way  without  going  in  if  he  had  any  money  with  him.  Xow  it  is  a 
weakness  of  memory,  a  difliculty  in  the  ehain  of  thought  and  a  weak 
perception,  until  imbecility  is  leai-hed. 

Then*  may  be  liisturhauces  in  brain  eireulatiou,  causing  restless 
sleep,  anxious  dreams.  confusion,  dizziness,  hean'aehe.  Such  circula- 
tory disturbances  in  the  sense  organs  can  j:ive  rise  to  halluejualious. 
There  is  a  trembling  in  hands,  lace,  lips,  ami  tongue.  In  short,  there 
is  a  gradual  mental  and  lmdiry  defeneration. 

From  the  medieal  jniiut  of  view,  a  rare  is   uenerally  doitfitlvvV Avvc  Sxv 
W*)  A  M H 


II  ABXOKMAL  HAN. 

I  abstinence  is  impossible.    Thu  patient  must  be  p 

I  or  tietter,  in  u  hospital  for  inebriates,  when  total 

I  >  nforced.    Patient*  with  delirium  tremens especially 

I  ml  hospital  treatment.    Thu  principal  directions  are 

I  -'T.n^tli  mill  cerebral  quiet,  strong  uufrritating  diet, 

I  etc.    Siii'h  in  KfiKTiil  is  considered  to  be  the  boat 

I  A  certain  French  specialist  (Miipniin)  saya  that  a 

I  in h.i lie  to  drink:  but  the  drunkard  in  iuaane  after  be 


I  uK   UK.    \.    1IAKK   US   UH1  NKENXESH. 

I  tUiiijfH  an-  in >t  tin-  most  simple  when  ntiidied.  The 
Ire  total  abstinence  advocate  ha*  n  high  moral  aim  la 
Is  Ins  loyalty  hy  his  sacrillcial  spirit,  and  thinks  bit 
!■!  -imple  Unit  In*  neve  r  doubts  il. 

I  abstinence  irnm  wine  in  France  and  beer  in  Ger- 

I  in-  in  tin-  use  of  coffee  ami  ten  in  England  or 
1 1 1 in — (■*•■!  nt'  total  ahsi iuciice  i*  manifestly  a  local  one; 
I  tlir  country,  or  even  .State,  city,  or  town.  To  iaHtt 
li<  either  riulii  or  wrong  in  the  absolute  M-nae  iaaa 
I-  He  relative  absolute,  which  is  a  con  tru  diet  ion.  Then 
It  (ar-timi-..  the  i mi ely  ethical  and  the  purely  acieorjOc; 
I  ..I.-  separated  fur  convenience,  they  are  in 'reality  to- 
I  end  the  fuel-  decide  the  "ought."  The  practical 
li  m-i-iii-  !■•  tiiin  on  this  point:  to  what  extent  the  oat 
lid  be  prohibited  when  it  i-  abused.     Many  ethical  dim- 

I    !..(«.-.  ii   ^ I   and  i-\il.bat   lictwceii  two  evils,  a*  to 

Leu      ^.!   ii   m,ii-i  •»■  admitted  that  total  abstinence ta 


!..,,,,:. 


•  if  tin-  leeeiil  Kiini'iean  invest  iga- 
'..•,ii  d  nf  lb-alt  h.  and  chief- prism 


.-.,1  ,,li i  uln.lh    by  th.-nelllodoclawwo. 

■..ini-    'li.ii   liaiiu   «.ii  out  of  the  ipientwo. 
i--i  !..-j.iii  «itli  Tlie  ait  i.f  distillation,  and 

■'■■■-  •■ -iitial.-d  «hi-k>  I urn.  potato**. 

i. :. ■<..-■-  i!i.  iu  ••!  tin-  n-i'  nf  «lii-Wy,  a  series 
...ii.-i.   lib  .lb    .or    di -l^n.it.d   by   the  word 


i  'm'-.i.  |i-:niLi-tnic"  i-  nunc  freqoeot 
.-..!■■■!  i»  in.. i.'  biiil.il  and  iiijitrinnN  in 
.  •  -i.  -  i.  i...:  .dn.ni  tine,  liir  within  the 

i-  _:•  if|>   .1 1  in  Sweden,  and  in 

d  i-ni.i-iii  I :  . I > .  In  iropical  regions  it 
;>l  mMi  jii-n  iii;in>.  e*|Hi-i»Ilyin  newly. 
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discovered  lands.  The  accustoming  one's  self  to  the  use  of  alcohol 
causes,  sooner  or  later,  a  feeling  of  need  for  it ;  alcoholism  is  not,  there- 
fore, an  intMini  instinctive  need,  hut  an  acquired  one.  Kxperieuco 
teaches  that  the  longer  this  vice  exists  in  a  nation  the  greater  the  vice 
iHH'omes.  Persons  who  misuse  alcoholic  drinks,  especially  whisky, 
often  l>coome  sick  and  die  sooner  than  the  moderate  drinkers  and  non- 
drinkers.  When  alcohol  is  taken  habitually,  and  when  misused,  it 
injures  the  whole  constitution;  all  tissues  and  organs,  and  especially 
the  blood,  suffer  sooner  or  later  a  pathological  change,  with  which 
susceptibility  to  disease  is  increased.  Alcohol  intoxication  not  only 
calls  out  diseases  and  disturbances  that  the  imndrinkcr  docs  not  have, 
but  it  gives  rise  to  a  greater  morbidity.  It  is  an  old  experience  that 
in  epidemics  of  cholera,  dysentery,  and  small-]>ox,  drinkers  are  attacked 
in  larger  numbers,  ami  with  greater  intensity,  than  uondrinkers.  The 
bad  constitution  of  the  blood,  the  weakness  of  the  changed  heart- 
muscles,  the  sunken  energy  of  the  nervous  functions,  and  the  frequent 
accompanying  disease  of  the  brain,  give  a  bad  course  to  every  disease, 
and  a  high  mortality.  The  greater  mortality  of  drinkers,  as  compared 
with  nondrinkcrs,  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  the  ••Tinted  Kingdom 
Temperance  and  General  Provident  Association,"  an  insurance  com- 
pany founded  since  1847: 
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In  the  ••Total  abstainers'  division,"  71  |>er  cent  of  the  exacted 
deaths  occurred;  in  the  "<ieneral  division,"  !>7  j»er  cent.  Other  com- 
panies give  similar  figures. 

Sweden,  which,  up  to  recent  times,  was  considered  the  most  drunken 
land,  owed  this  state  of  things  principally  to  t  he  excess  of  small  saloons 
and  to  a  very  small  tax  on  whisky.  The  great  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  these  saloons,  in  connection  with  an  increase  of  the  whisky  tax 
and  with  a  temperance  movement,  has  lessened  drunkenness  to  a  great 
extent .  As  the  use  of  whisk v  decreased,  the  number  ot  sick  and  dead 
from  alcoholism  lessened  also.  In  Norway,  also,  a  bad  legislation  had 
a  similar  etVect  in  spreading  drunkenness.  With  thc«dccreuBc  of  eon- 
sumption  of  whisky,  that  of  beer  increased:  and  no  land  has  shown 
more  improvement  through  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  than  Norway. 
In  Russia  the  alcohol  consumption  N  great  in  certain  parts,  but  in 
Russia  as  a  whole  it  is  not  >o  considerable  a>  one  would  c\|»ei-t  from 
the  amount  of  alcoholism.  The  results  of  the  abuse  of  alcoUM  wc^xw*. 
great  measure  due  to  the  el i mate   and   l\ie   sueuA  vo\\v\\W\\\  vA  W^ 
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■   In-  raw  climate,  there  is  an  insufficient  nourishment, 

Sfctahle.  which  drives  to  whisky;  this  in  not  taken 
H,  ;un)  regularly,  as  in  other  nations,  but  seldom,  and 
us,  mi  holidays  (ninety-six  yearly),  In  family  relebra- 

t -days,  Recently  alcoholism  has  decreased.  In  Ibd 
ft.  foggy  riiniati*  siticl  great  number  of  seaport*.  there 

t  a  largi iistnuptiou  of  alcohol,  increased  by  tin*  ex- 

uiiiiiIh'V  of  licensed  places,  and  especially  from  the  fact 

"M  in  many  kinds  of  business  (baker**,  hairdrcjtsera, 

anarlicc.  there  is  a  great  i  tie  ream-  of  insanity  through 

ll  ilelirinm  tremens.     In  France,   in   former  veil  til  Hen, 

-illy  known  so  long  an  wine  was  the  alcoholic  drink. 

c\|Mirtatioii  of  wine,  and  by  the  recent  appearance  of 

Kllnxera,  ami  a  like  alcohol  production  from  turuijsv 
1  potatoes  the  alcohol  consumption  has  gradually 
:«  <-onscipicnt  misuse  has  followed.  The  con  sumption 
ure  than  trebled  within  llftyflve  years.  Where  wine 
re  is  the  greatest  consumption  of  whisky.  The  nun- 
I directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  alcohol  »-»«• 
nuiulier  of  fatal   accidents  due  to  alcohol  lias  shown 

Mi  sumption  of  alcohol  is,  on  the  whole,  very  small. 

the  northern    province*;    more   recently   it   has   in- 

riiiiKiiuiptiiiii  nt"  wine  has  decreased.    In  Austria 

ii   of  Ihit    is   decreasing,   while    that   of  whisky  U 

Gt-iiii.my  the  ■'oii-innptiou  of  Isith  Ihit  and   whisky 

i-iiiL-.     The    i f  beer,  ax   compared   with  whisky, 

Ii  in  ihit'ifnt   piii\iiieei  of  lieiiuaiiy:  in  the  east  and 

Vhl-kv  .nnl    liMli-  lw-i-i  :  in  tin-  wot  ami    north  weflt. 

i,  the  -.nth.  \ ■-!■>    little  whisky,  but    a    great   deal  of 

tin- lin-ic f  i  In-  ion  sumption  of  nhinky  is  mainly 

pfiiiluiriiui  .ful   ieii  gie.it  clii-apiift-.    The  ronsump- 

ilinik-  Mithtii  "he    l.i-t    till    years,   especially  strong 

i.l.  .1  by  tin-  l.lp:d  llieiiMse  in    the  number  of  saloon*. 

■a>.-cii  >l:-i-ik>-'- -  .n»l  .1  mi. -  i-  ii«t  always  a  parallel 

,,r     ,!,.(:.-   .  ..riihrii. !i.--l   by   'In-  .pi.intity  or  intensity  nf 

,i    •  ..a,.    ■*  i  ,.■  r..  in  mi  -hi.iI  e lit  ion  «   also;  tint 

tl-li  .  ..'id:"i"Ti-    m-  .i  -del  by  drunk  en  lien*,  and  in  this 

•  >!'  i'.  ..:■.."    .i-es.  i  :n  .■  \,.|y  iTcitly.     It  can  he  said 

nj.i-..    ..I   r:pi-i.].ri  in.  i-  ,i:nl  ><i   dt  inkers  iby  un  meaoa 

hi'kim"  ■■!   .d.  .it..ib-!n    tin-  iiiiiiiln-r  «f  criminals  and 

M  -; '  .i!.'.li"l    Fii.-.in-    poverty  and    pauperism. 

mi  -  ■ .:.  ■  •  ..i  1 1: lii"   itrury  of  dm  liken  lien*  to 

I  !-  ...  : Lb  :■  >1  rh   •  \pi  i:.ii-.-  teaches  that  not*- 

inn  \     ••    i-   iiii.ti:  tin  l*.\s  fill  into  idleness,  sloth 

..!]>    int..  .time:  tin    gul-    In me   the  boot y  of  proa- 
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Some  of  the  preventive  means  against  intemperance  are:  (1)  Educa- 
tion oft  lit*  children  of  the  working  classes  in  an  orderly,  industrious, 
and  economic  lite.;  (:>)  construction  of  healthy  dwellings  tor  the  work- 
ing classes,  so  that  an  overcrowded  room  may  no  longer  encourage 
the  workingmau  to  seek  t  lie  saloon;  (tt)  better  food,  so  that  he  may  not 
he  tempted  to  make  up  for  this  want  by  a  tcmi>orarv  supply  of  whisky, 
which  deceives  him  in  causing  him  to  suppose  that  he  is  gaining 
strength;  (-1)  public  coffee  houses,  with  home-like  surroundings,  papers 
to  read,  etc;  (5)  formation  of  t  em  i>e  ranee  societies,  which  in  many 
ways  warn  others  against  the  evils  of  intemperance.  While  the  total- 
abstinence  societies  have  done  much  good,  yet  a  very  practical  organ- 
ization exists  in  Switzerland  which  has  three  categories  of  members: 
(a)  Those  who  are  total  abstainers;  (/>)  those  who  take  the  pledge  for 
a  certain  length  of  time;  and  (r)  those  who  assist  the  society  in  a 
financial  way.  In  this  way  a  unified  action  can  be  gained,  without 
losing  the  aid  of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  all  efforts  against  the  evil 
of  drink,  yet  are  not  so  rigid  personally  as  to  be  total  abstainers. 
(<»)  The  establishment  of  inebriate  asylums,  where  the  habitual  drinker 
may  be  rescued. 

The  state  should  limit  the  consumption  of  whisky  to  the  smallest 
quantity  possible,  by  (1)  the  lessening  of  production  and  the  iuqwsing 
of  a  tax.  From  experience  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Switzerland, 
and  France  this  has  lessened  the  so-called  small  house  distilleries, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  house  drunkenness; 
here  whisky  is  made  for  local  consumption,  ami.  on  account  of  primi- 
tive methods,  is  of  very  bail  quality.  (-)  As  to  the  extreme  measure 
of  prohibition,  it  can  not  1m*  carried  out  in  thickly  (populated  states, 
where  the  intemperance  of  the  people  is  really  great,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  where  drunkenness  j>  not  extensive  among  the  people, 
t.'i)  A  high  tax  on  whisky.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  increases  in 
pro]K>rtiou  to  the  cheapness  of  whisky,  it)  A  moderate  tax  on  the 
lighter  alcoholic  drinks.  lleer  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  whisky;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  of  good  quality  and  not  dear,  but  strong  alcoholic 
I hhts  should  be  taxed  very  high:  cotl'ec,  tea.  chocolate,  and  all  neces- 
sary articles  of  food  should  be  made  cheap  and  of  good  quality. 
(."»)  A  lessening  of  the  number  of  licensed  places.  The  need  for  whisky 
is  not  a  natural  one.  but  artificial.  To  increase  the  saloons  increases 
the  number  of  drinkers.  The  whisk v  trade  does  not  follow  the  law  of 
supply  ami  demand,  but  rather  that  of  demand  and  supply.  The  easier 
it  is  tor  every  individual  to  tiud  whisky  at  all  times,  places,  and  prices 
the  more  he  will  drink  until  it  becomes  his  unconquerable  vice.  The 
lessening  the  number  of  licensed  places,  in  connection  with  a  high  tax 
on  whisky  or  other  strong  drinks.  U  the  best  means  that  the  state  can 
employ  for  the  control  and  repression  uf  drunkenness,  and  it  is  in  those 
lands  in  which  |»oIiticuI  and  induct  lial  freedom  is  valued  the  most  tlvivV 
the  severest   measures  against  the  whisky  \ms\\w*s  v\xv  >\\v\vx\sSms^« 
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( iit'  (In1  saloon  keeper  when  lie  soils  to  iwnons  already 
mors  mil  aeeompanied  by  relatives.  (7)  Inspection  of 
jej  lmtli  iwtn  plmv  and  time  of  snle.  Tbeanleof  whinny 
nlil  lir  absolutely  prohibited,  because  women  with  a 
i!ik  tin*  Ih'W  very  easy  victims. 

■  ■•('  public  ill-mi  ken  Hi-mi  by  punishment  nf  the  drinker 
M.  many  (iiiuitrifN.  Inn  with  lillli-  micctaw.  Many  tiling* 
u  i  In-  interest  i>t'  |niMi(- i>i-<1it;i  nd  wfll-heiug,  iiud  though 

in  themselves  immoral,  jinwliii-t:  rnudttioiiif  which  eaaily 
i  lily,  hi-  an-  otherwise  dan  genius  to  society.     Yet  it  i* 

penult  Miliums  m  every  corner,  and  cheap  whisky,  and 

drunkenness, 

liiist  the  habitual  drinker  nn>:  (I)  Placing  the  drinker 
Uhili.     This  course   would    not   differ   mil  ten  idly   (ran 

Hi  cam- of  the  spendthrift  ami  the  imialie.  It  would 
n*s  of  u  ite  and  family  liccoiuiug  paii[>cr*,  uid  would  not 
>  good  of  the  drinker,  hut  u  warning  to  others.  (2) 
it  late  asylums.     In  the  later  stages  of  habitant  drunken 

.  iHiM.lenililc  imuilier  of  caws  of  insanity,  and  the  in- 
kf  most  different  forms,  a*  chronic  mania,  epileptic 
i.uial  insanity,  general  paralysis,  iuid  other  phases  of 
y.  In  other  eases  alcoholic  excess  is  n  symptom  of  a 
.in.   system,  where   there  was  insanity   Is- fore  drinking 

11  ilii-   litst  stage*  of  mania,  melancholia,  and  general 

Diedriieii  in  ihciiscuf  uleolml,  Dipsomania  is  a  form 
.1  i*  |h-ihn]ii-.  licsnh--.  all  these  there  are  ft  number  of 
I ... n|.  i  Ijiic  l.i'tncn,  health  ami  iliscune.  \*  lio.  on  wruunt 
iiti-.l  iiieiil.il  vn.iklie-s.  and  consequent  irrilahleiiee* 
01k,  :ii  e  g  I  viii  in  alcoholic  e\resses.  There  UTe  a  still 
■■I  Ii.iIiitu.iI  "Innkii-  who  are  not  insane,  tint,  through 
Jo.le.l.  i an  not  n -i-i  drinking;  they  reach  such a  degree 
■I  iiitelbi-iu.il  wi-akm-s.  of  initnbiliiy  am)  stupidity. 
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The  alcoholic  quest  ion  is  almvc  all  a  physiological  out'.  AW  know 
that  alcohol  is  consumed  in  our  body. that  it  is  a  souvcc  of  living  force; 
hut  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  is  food  until  this  power  is  shown  to  aid 
the*  working  of  normal  functions.  Wc  do  not  know  whether  the  mus- 
cular libers  and  nerve  cells  can  utilize  alcohol  as  a  source  of  power. 
Alcohol  lessens  the  heat  of  the  body  by  working  an  enlargement  of  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  skin,  in  couse<|iiciicc  of  which  more  warm  blood 
Hows  through  the  cold  surface  ami  more  heat  is  given  out.  The  en- 
largement of  the  blood  vessels  comes  in  this  way:  In  the  walls  of  the 
Mood  vessels  there  are  small  ring  muscles  which  are  in  constant  con- 
traction. The  cause  of  this  contraction  comes  from  certain  nerve  fibers 
which  run  to  the  ring  muscles,  and  they  all  have  a  common  center  in 
the  brain.  Alcohol  paralyzes  this  center;  the  nerve  irritation  ccasea, 
the  ring  muscles  relax,  the  blood  vessels  are  widened,  and  the  skin 
becomes  richer  in  blood  i  recognized  by  the  color).  The  reddening  of  the 
cheeks  after  drinking  wine,  which  is  tin*  etfect  of  alcohol,  is  a  patholog- 
ical phenomenon.  The  ordinary  man  says  alcohol  warms  him  in  cold 
weather.  This  is  a  self-deception;  he  feels  simply  the  warm  blood 
streaming  out  to  the  skin  in  greater  quantities.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  loses  heat.  The  deception  comes  perhaps  in  this  way:  the  brain 
(•enters  which  mediate  the  feeling  of  cold  are  stupitied  by  paralysis. 
In  general  it  can  be  proven  that  all  rtVcvts  of  alcohol  trhich  arc  generally 
denignated  excitation  arc  in  reality  nitty  paralytic  phenomena.  The 
psychical  effects,  are  especially  so.  The  brain  function,  which  is  first 
weakened,  is  the  clear  judgment  or  critical  faculty.  Inconsequence 
the  emotional  life  prevails,  freed  from  the  chains  of  criticism;  the  man 
becomes  ojieu  hearted  and  careless.  I  tut  above  all  the  paralytic  effect 
of  alcohol  shows  itself  in  thi>,  that  every  feeling  of  discomfort  and  pain 
is  beuum1>ed,  and  especially  the  bitterest  pains,  the  psychical  ones,  as 
sorrow  and  anxiety,  wherefore  the  merry  feelings  in  a  drinking  com- 
pany. A  man  never  becomes  clever  through  drink.  This  widespread 
prejudice  is  also  a  deception;  it  is  likewise  a  symptom  of  brain  paraly- 
sis, where,  as  self-criticism  sinks,  self sufliciency  rises  and  self-control 
is  lost. 

He  who  l>ecomcs  accustomed  to  take  alcohol  regularly  is  fit  fact 
better  capable  of  working  than  if  alcohol  was  suddenly  taken  away 
from  him.  Hut  this  is  the  cjiv  also  with  other  poisons.  When  mor- 
phine is  taken  away  from  the  morphine  eater  he  can  not  work,  sleep, 
nor  eat.  He  is  "strengthened"  through  morphine.  Hut  he  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  narcotics  K  not  made  more  capable  of  work  through 
uarcot  ics. 

Hut  of  still  more  weight  are  the  t  hoii>amN  of  experiments  that  occur 
in  the  case  t if  soldier*:  that  in  war.  in  peace,  in  all  climates,  all  hard- 
ships of  the  mo>t  wearisome  marches  are  best  endured  when  the 
soldier  abstains  whollv  from  all  alcoholic  drinks.  These  facts  were 
verified  in  the  Kuglish  armies  in  CatlYaria,  Wv*A  MvW a Ax a\vn\*^ *svA 
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Jlilitiomil  verjm-ation  is  the  fact  that  thousand*  of 
I  wed  in  timi-h  a  ilni).  of  iilcoliol  on  board, and  thin  hi 
.  iiiul  i-*iMfiiill,r  in  |n>t:ir  refjii his.  Must  whale-fisher* 
*.  Thai  which  is  tint'  of  bodily  exertion  is  an  trw 
Lh-'l  Ktrt-Hgthru*  n«  »«c;   it  /-imply  In-numb*  the  fitting  af 

mr  of  | r  ]»'n]>lc  in  I  Ins  regard   is  csjNH-ially  uiifnrto- 

iitl  itiui-li  tin-  ulroliolii-  ili  inks  to  strengthen  tbem  in- 
itli  iiiid  salutary  final.  Tin*  advm-ate  of  liver  claims 
i his.  Triu*.  Iierr  ■■niitiiiiin  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Drill,  mid  -uciir.  Hut  there  is  a  siir)>lu*  of  this  in 
..I  there  is  no  reason  also  why  it  should  In-  taken  in  a 

li  i-  i-laii 1  I  hat  Ik-it  and  wine  aid  digestion,  not 

liuvi-  T ii  made  mi  animals  ami  men.  and  eajieeially 

Id  nf  I  In1  si  i  miar  1 1  jmiiiji,  which  show  that  moderate 
|      wliii-  lengthen  tin*  linn-  of  <li -first inn  and  disturb  it. 
■  in  |H-r*oiis  with  stomach  li-lulu  likewise  indicate 


Irini-  i-  a  mild  anaesthetic;  it  should  mdy  bt-  used  for 
t  never  |iir  i-lironie  troubles,  for  tin-  same  reason  that 

■  al  hydraie  should  n»i  li nlnyed. 

■cause  df  tin-  him.i1  taste  ut'  liquor  and  nut  fur  its 
•-  is  made  jH-iversi-  in  this  way;  the  a[>|ietite  tend* 
mis  me.it :  -near  rijn-  fruits  and  sweet  fond  iu  freneraJ 
: he di inker.     l'hi sirdocy  has i-siablrshed  (hat sugar U 

I  i  liar  fin  re.  When  the  s  wee  I  is  mi  incur  Hjmwabtr  t© 
rjMinnal  ■••ml:tiiui.a  A  ill  inker  Hud-  himself  in  tin* 
I :-  a  iliiime.  uh>>  >|oc-  n<>t  (,->■]  himself  at  ease  unless 
i--.  ..i  ..I.. .).,.;  in  .iu>   l.niii. 

II  I"  ■!..::-■  .u  i.:i-t  tin- e\:l  ••!' ilimk.  tiiete  an- thoae 
ii.  ]■■[.■.  i-ii    Th<  i|n.—  ii..i  in  ike  men  more    moral  or 

iii-'Iim-  ■•■!■■  i.r.  m:i  ilir  ,i\ii.i^i-  (he  same,  pmd  and 
,..-iM  '■„■  ;,  |t  ■-,  .ttiijjli-  1.*i   then  r\i-lctice.  tlie*tU|«d 

■>-    w.:'  -■::  \  ,i.  ■:   -In-  :-  tl ly  i. it  mini)  prucre-s. 

.i   !  ,.    «..iI-:    •■-'in.  -   ..j.mi-l    llii- m.-w.     Those  who 

ut    :!..i*  -.'..in-'    .i-   .in  iiidt\ldual.  ean  not  hv 

it    ■■  ii  !■•:...     u:  ■.■■«:-■■  win   ha-  tin-  -t.iti-  the  right 

-'     I:   .•  i.  i-  :li  -  i  ili'.  ;•  h.i-al—  theii-lit  t«  pre 

-.ili-  i.:  n.iiTj.i  .!.■  i-  It •■  !■:•!•!■  li  in  all  slate-.  Here  in 
■1  :-  •..]..'•  i-.il  In  tin-  jt.e.u-1  i-i  tin-  -late  against  his 
I-    :-    i...-i  .■..!■■.>    tint    iii.ii:>    i-lij -nun-  fall   to   tbe 

I.,  i    ■:..■..  i-.   "...    lii.M-w] in  ■•litain  the  [Miiwn 

b-    '!..    ..         ■■!..-- -iii wi  II  Iw-nj   the  testrii-tiiHi  of 

I  i..1   -.-I.-:         I'    .-    i,:ll'.-   e.  :delil   li.lc  lli.it   tliU-lll|fcllcr 

■  ii.t'-i  r. ■.  -!■•■-  ■  ;•  in!  tin-  iTiiuiyol  t!iemnr]ditne 

(-.  ...  I  .;:,■-  |.-:l.:.|.|.  ..  bi  tlie'-l.ile.  but  is  this 
.(  I..-  .I-..  '  I  ii.-  :i...  !.-!.■-•-  -.ii„|.l..|,  u  Im  is  caution.*, 
d  ^.I'li'.liiu  V  >  •■-  \i  i  »\>  .  V.\  Vi  UVH  aw  *»  fmilish  as 
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to  lose  their  reason  and  go  under,  and  bring  sutVeriug  upon  their  family 
and  friends,  why,  let  them  succumb.  What  is  that  to  me!  This  is 
really  the  standpoint  that  many  take  in  regard  to  the  liquor  question. 

I'tttrr  Trnnk*urkt  unil  thrrn  trhiitUirhe  t'olijm  fiir  d<m  liehirn  umhia*   .\irvitmy*tfm,  von 

Wll.ll.  SoMMKK.  I>r.  IiiCil.      Kiilli^lMTK*  ****•      PP-  "»°- 

Among  all  i  copies,  and  at  all  times,  men  have  had  a  tendency  to  hide 
their  anxieties  and  troubles  by  means  of  some  exciting  and  cheering 
stimulation.  Many  things  have  been  used,  but  nothing  has  become  so 
universal  as  alcohol.  The  inhabitant  of  the  modern  civilized  state  needs 
much  more  alcohol  for  his  personal  use  than  the  citizen  of  the  last  ten, 
twenty,  or  forty  years. 

Alcohol  is  isolated  by  distillation  and  is  diluted  and  mixed  with  ar- 
omatic matters  tor  the  purpose  of  making  the  drink  taste  well,  and  for 
health,  but  this  last  is  never  reached,  and  is  only  a  cover. 

Alcohol  works  upon  the  central  nervous  system  in  an  invariable  way; 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  it  gives  rise  tirst  to  a  subjective  well 
Iniing;  si  pleasant  feeling  of  heat  goes  through  the  whole  body;  feelings 
of  cold,  weakness,  fatigue,  and  anxiety  vanish.  These  feelings  decrease 
according  as  the  alcohol  is  decomposed  in  the  body  and  cast  out,  and 
give  place  to  a  very  positive,  uncomfortable  feeling,  which  makes  again 
all  the  more  sensitive  the  general  enervation,  for  the  avoiding  of  which 
the  alcohol  was  drunken. 

The  most  obvious  effect  of  alcohol  <»n  the  motor  nerves  is  the  trem- 
bling; its  intensity  and  strength  are  proportional  to  the  duration  and 
gravity  of  the  drunkenness,  the  highest  degrees  occurring  in  the  drink- 
ers of  whisky.  The  tremor  alcoholicus  generally  commences  in  the 
lingers  and  hand,  then  follow  the  small  muscles  of  the  face,  and  the. 
tongue.  Spontaneous  convulsions  of  single  bundles  of  libers  in  a 
muscle  are  frequent.  To  determine  the  characteristic  tremor,  the  pa- 
tient's arm  is  stretched  tor  ward  and  tin*  lingers  forcibly  spread  apart 
and  in  this  ]»ositiou  the  tremor  N  always  distinct  in  the  case  of  the 
drinker. 

The  cause  of  the  aftect  ions  of  the  sensor  nerves  should  be  referred  to 
the  peripheral  and  not  to  tin-  central  disturbances;  yet  here,  as  in  the 
motor  nerves,  secondary  degcucrat  i<  »nsof  t  he  cent  ral  •  »rgau  may  occasion 
all v  be  connected  with  the  primarv  lesions  of  the  nerves.  The  most 
frequent  disturbances  are  in  the  si-nse  of  feeling.  There  is  hvpencs 
thesia.  anaesthesia,  and  paresthesia,  in  mo>t  varied  combinations  and 
degrees  of  intensity.  Here  belongs  headaehe,  then  piercing  pains, 
taking  exactly  the  course  of  the  large  nerves,  especial ly  in  the  forearm 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh:  then  diffuse  pains,  light  boring  or 
heavy  pressure.  There  are  rh.iract eristic  tactile  impressions  from  hy- 
|M*ra*sthesia.  thus  the  hair  nf  the  head  may  be  so  sensible  as  to  1m* 
painful  when  toiiciied.  In  paresthesia  tin*  feeling  is  uncomfortable 
rather  tuan  pamfu..  a^  the  feeling  of  the  rubbing  or  erawliuy;  v>V  \\\**v\a. 
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i.-iivliiiL'"!"  tiiiieli.  temperature  und  pain  ran  be 

I  Hie  vifutnmior  nerve*  sire  ireoin-iit ;  there  ia  a  peculiar 

it*  iiiitriliiiii  hi  tin*  >kiii.    Tin'  akin,  especially  in  place* 

lilii'lnlln-s.  iis  tin-  raii-.  which  ti  thickened,  bloated,  blne- 

liiilt'twiiYi'ii   with    tl cklatistic"    vcsnelH,   which    are 

luiihil  anil  siiM'liar^-il  Ilitit  they  ure  viaibk'  to  the  an 
Jin  slight  bleeding  ran  lake  place  on  the  none,  cheek*,  ia 
Irnliram-  of  tin-  lijis  ami  tune,  in  tin-  conjunctiva,  etr. 
I  affection*  in  chronic  ulciilioliimi  nrr  dm*  in  ceneral  to  a 
|».  whirh  I'iin  ili'vi-lup  from  initial  hypcra-mic  conditions 
[  njaii'-i'  hi'  ninjum-tive  tirittiii'.  and  which  in  a  later 
Itlit-  inti'i -titial  iii-w  formations  reach  defeneration  and 
I  ciliillary  sheaths,  and  finally  also  of  the  cylinder  axe*. 
I  ■dlnilir  i'xi-i'st  |>ivf!i  rise  to  striking  phenomena  in  the 
I  ajtoily  explained  that  chronic  ah'idiolitiu  tilioulil  injure 
Ijons.  Km  tin-  a i mt< ii nil ->il  foundation  of  these  diaturb 
I  iwn  jti  all  niii'i;  tin'  pathology  of  tin*  brain  ia  yet  a 
I  .  at  far  n*  mir  kliowli'dj»i'  am'*,  tin-  alteration  of  the 
I  i  ■■in-iilalinii.  under  tin-  iutlncncc  of  alcohol,  imwn  to 
l.]ifi.i'inia  of  thr  brain,  mnl  esiMt-ially  of  its  investiue, 
li.h  |Mit'.iiiii  fur  tin-  must  part  tin-  work  for  the  nutrient 

I    mi  \.     In  iiiri!M-.|iii]i f  the  I'ontimial  merflllinu  of 

I  <if  (licit  walls,  tjmmjili  local  irritation  of  thr  rin-alml 
In'  i-  fatty  ili\.'i-in-raii'Hi  of  the  ■■  i-ndotaliu"  and  of  the 

I     .iili'T at  if  pt  ••■  ■«■—  with  u.-aiin^  a«  ay  and  dilatation: 

lniii.ii.iiv  ]i.n  tuiiitTiiiiL-rlii-  -tratilii-alimi'*  and  new  forma 
I  »iiii')i  in  t  ■ :  1 1 1  i. in  i  aii-i'  lihfilnt^  and  it*  roll  *e«  pirn  I 
I  . it;,.-  a'!..|,i,y  a:.. I  li> .lim-i-phalii-:  Willi  it  are  !•■  be  nb 
li.il  ami  -■  li-iiiT.i  |ii..r<.i.,  In  ^iinial.  tlii*  saiur  alter 
I        m.iMii  i  ii.-w|i.].  ::i  ..iln-i  i.i-.ih-  under  tin-   iiiriueuc* 


li.iiluiiiii"  and  civiliied 
In  iikhIitii  limes  then- 
i— noli.  The  must  full  a 
ivi-i  a^t"*.  For  tin-  i^uan 
1'nuit  di-dnctitit!  the  part 
■■i-!i  I  In-  piiHlurtioliol  <>nr 
i,,J].iwini;.  in  which  ten 

mlitaie  thai  alcoholism. 
'I.  I'oiupariiig  tbe  tirM 
iiynluTe  a  perfect  liar- 
I   that  nf  crime  and 
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suicide;  but  the  increase  of  crime  is  tor  tin1  most  part  apparent,  while 
that  of  suicide  is  real,  continuous,  and  without  numerous  oscillations, 
which  characterize  the  increase  of  alcoholism  ami  crime.  On  this  ac- 
count alcoholism  increases  in  the  inferior  classes;  suicide  in  I  he  cultured 
classes.  A  slight  increase  in  consumption  of  alcohol  often  corresponds 
to  a  large  increase  in  crime",  and  rirr  nrsa.  The  maximum  or  mini- 
mum of  alcoholism  does  not  correspond  once  with  the  maximum  or 
minimum  of  crime  and  suicide.  Alcoholic  intoxication  makes  the  sen- 
timents of  man  neither  worse  nor  better;  but  it  lets  them  loose,  it 
accents  them,  it  reveals  them  in  their  naked  truth.  Well  established 
cases  of  insane  or  criminal  descendants  through  alcoholism  do  not 
authorize  one  to  generalize  this  fact.  There  is  wanting  between  alco- 
holism, crime,  and  suicide  constancy,  regularity,  and  universality  of 
relation,  of  coincidence,  and  of  succession;  therefore  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  can  not  be  established  between  them,  according  to  the 
laws  of  statistics. 

Among  the  more  authoritative  writers,  the  opinion  prevails  that 
alcoholic  beverages  which  are  concentrated  or  of  bad  quality  injure 
the  physical  and  moral  health,  but  that  the  consumption  of  wine  (the 
most  innocent  of  alcoholic  beverages),  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
eau  not  be  shown  to  be  a  true  and  efficient  cause  of  crime.  The  con- 
ditions that  favor  the  increase  of  alcoholism  arc  physical,  economical, 
and  psychosocial.  Climate  is  the  most  im]»ortaut  cause  of  all  and  is 
constant  and  independent  of  human  action. 

All  physiologists  recognize  that  alcohol  increases  the  circulation, 
excites  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  aids  and  stimulates  the  action  of 
the  digest i ve  organs,  and  that  it  produces  these  beneficial  effects  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  cost.  An  inquiry  into  the  conditions 
that  favor  or  determine  alcoholism  admits  of  but  one  conclusion:  that 
in  its  morbid  conditions  it  is  a  product  of  the  social  organization. 
When  this  organization  is  opportune  and  conformable  to  equity  it  is 
more  lH*uetleial  than  the  intlucnce  id'  climate.  The  principal  remedy 
for  drunkenness  is  of  an  economical  and  social  order.  We  must  inter- 
est the  laliorer  in  organizing  his  work  better;  we  must  favor  for  each 
family  the  |H»sscssion,  fust  of  movables,  and  then  of  a  habitation;  we 
must  multiply  iudctiuitely  artistic  distractions  and  encourage  intel- 
lectual recreations. 

On  tin*  whole  thi.N  author  repre>ent>  the  opinion  of  Kuropc  as  to 
alcoholism.  It  seems  to  u>,  however,  that  the  question  may  be 
somewhat  different  in  America.  For  one  of  tin*  most  apparent  and 
null  differences  is  the  fastuos  of  giowth,  which  has  become,  rooted  in 
the  American  nature.  Thu>as  a  nation  we  walk.  run.  travel,  eat,  and 
drink  faster  than  the  Ktiro  pea  us.  This  drinking  fast  and  often,  with- 
out eating,  ami  often  when  not  thii>iy.  togftlier  with  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  treating,  are  conditions  in  our  social  organism  which  make 
bo  milch  more  drunkenness  \isiblc. 
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ii  imt  Ihiiiiiu-  genera  I  ill  use  without  inj unrip  the  race. 
narcotics  habitually  used  so  altera  the  nervou*  nyitten 
.ny  sensations  wht'ii  abstained  from.  Alcohol  la  bo 
is  ruli-.  Insurance  societies  are  proving  what  the  infln- 
OB  tin*  ran-  in.  As  to  tin-  individual,  it  had  been  ahowa 
it  tlmt  t1u>  win*  nl'  sight,  common  iwiiaationa, and  the 
aaa blunted  liy  iiliiihn]  in  doses  fnim  2  to  4  drachma. 
Jbaksoii  ugn-es  tlmt  those  powers  or  mind  developed 
>t  stable  iiml  tin'  liist  tn  In*  paralyzed  by  alrohoL  Dr. 
aajfe'ii  uf  experiments  has  shown  that  alcohol  prolongs 
Hon  time,  ami  tin-  lime  Tor  d  incrimination  and  decision. 
I  intliii-iii-i' of  alcohol  upon  the  psychical  processes  make* 
|  dividual  U-Iii'vi-s  them  to  bo  much  ijnicker.  Thai 
noat  rationally  the  mi-eiuity  fur  abstinence.  Alcohol, 
I  Bi]iiii*iiy  tor  self -control  or  tem]M*ruuce.  which  cannot 
HBqilitf  wiih  alcohol  us  without  it. 


r  f.*.lfn.t..liMi.  ].jr  1.  hr 
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t«-il  drink*  it  at  lies  far  into  history,  lint  it  ia 
j t'tii i*  that  I he  tendency  to  nxceiM  ban  increased, 
ions  that  niif  has  the  ri|rlit  to  consider  it  a  real 
s  man  !•■  suicide,  theft,  unri  homicide — crime* 
t  |Ho]n.itinn  to  tin1 1 -tin  sum  ]  it  inn  uf  tilcohol.  It 
in.-  »li i<h  lias  >howii  the  great  influence  thai 
>\  ilripnii-iit  Hi'  ii  ime.     Although  the  form  of  the 

i  • ill iy.  if-  naliiie  ami  effects  are  everywhere 

Litlv  ii  u.i-  a  Miuplc  leinleiiey.  which  was  Wis 
now  ii  i%  ;i  Itjilnt  — .in  iin|MTiiiI  and  irresistible 


:.|  • 


i»||,   to 

I.-.1  lor 
i-l  he 
mil     T 


erinitie  the  icsjnUisj 
rum-  isu  drinker  by 
-inlilenly  taken  with 
judge  sees  only  the 
i-f  ol  insanity:  he  call* 
■ill* v .  Here  there  is  no 
c.HWX.  the  collsei|Uent 
I m smier  ill  a  condition 
tiaiimalisiii  or  an  aculr 
•m  is  an  accident:  the 
lack  is  complete.  The 
Htli  nuking  frandulent 
llicied  in  K's-d  faith  by 
taik-of  ileliriiim  within 
AaI  trouble  in  the  can—. 
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ami  that  the  ;ieciised  is  irres|>oiisihlc.  Hut  (lie  errors  in  the  accounts 
are  uot  eon  temporary  with  the  alcoholic,  jit  tacks;  hut  the  man  is  in  full 
]NKsiassioii  of  himself  at  other  times,  ami  his  responsibility  rests  also; 
ami  so  it  is  with  the  criminal  who,  lucking  determination,  seeks  alco- 
holic excitation  to  carry  out  his  crime.  At  the  moment  of  execution 
his  volition  is  feeble.  There  is  no  pity  for  one  who  resorts  to  such  a 
method. 

A  laborer  commences  his  day  in  a  saloon,  drinks  much,  goes  to  his 
work,  but  In*  can  not  work,  his  thirst  bums,  so  he  returns  to  the  saloon, 
passes  the  day  and  evening;  becomes  quarrelsome,  is  aggressive;  the 
saloon  kccjMT  puts  him  out;  the  drunkard  goes  away;  he  stumbles 
and  falls  in  the  street.  In  his  fall  a  knife  drops  out  of  his  ]>ocket;  he 
picks  it  up  and,  without  premeditation,  by  accident,  he  retraces  his 
steps,  stops  in  front  of  tin*  saloon  where  he  was  put  out ;  the  doors  we 
closed;  he  knocks,  he  calls,  no  one  responds;  then,  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  drunkard,  he  is  obstinate  and  struggles  against  the  obstacle;  re- 
doubles his  efforts;  the  saloon-keeper  comes  down  and  opens  the  door 
and  invites  him  to  go  away. 

lie  advances,  there  is  a  slight  struggle,  a  cry,  and  the  saloon  keej>er 
falls,  stabbed  in  the  heart.  This  drunkard  is  resjxnisiblc.  Another 
has  spent  his  own  and  his  wife's  money;  she  has  been  compelled  to 
leave  him  on  account  of  his  bad  habits,  seeking  refuge  with  her  mother. 
Hut  she  works  ami  gives  her  husband  a  little  money  every  day,  but  he 
docs  not  find  it  enough;  he  quarrels,  he  threatens.  His  wife  obtains 
permission  of  him  to  leave  two  objects  at  the  pawnbrokers  in  order  to 
pay  the  rent.  He  retlects,  goes  to  the  pawnbrokers  to  see  if  the  objects 
are  there;  unfortunately  his  wife  had  not  had  time  to  bring  them  there. 
lie  sees  in  this  a  subterfuge  jiud  will  avenge  hin^self.  He  cooly  sharp- 
ens the  blade  of  his  knife,  waits  for  the  return  of  his  wife,  talking  with 
his  neighbors  in  the  meantime.  She  arrives;  he  orders  her  to  come 
ami  live  with  him;  she  refuses,  and  he  kills  her  with  the  knife.  This 
man  had  lift  ecu  years  previously  a  convulsive  epileptic  attack.  He  was 
then  111  years  of  age;  at  this  time  be  drank  enormously.  A  curious 
pathological  fact  was  that  his  other  attacks,  separated  by  long  inter- 
vals, returned  w  hen  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  drunkenness.  For  a 
year  iN'fore  his  crime  he  had  not  had  an  attack.  His  impulsion  was 
not  irresistible;  he  is  responsible.  In  brief,  responsibility  is  zero 
whenever  tin*  crime  belongs  to  the  period  of  acute  or  subacute  delirium 
of  the  alcoholic  attack,  li  is  zero.  a  No,  when  the  Niihjcet  is  a  chronic 
alcoholic,  in  whom  definite  eerehral  lesion*  have  atl'eeted  the  integrity 
of  the  brain.  Iicspoiisibiiity  U  lessened  in  individuals  of  feeble  intelli- 
gence, in  whom  tolcram-c  tor  alcuholic  drinks  has  diminished  on  ac 
count  of  the  conditions  of  the  inferiority  of  their  cerebral  organization. 
It  does  not  disappear  eiitiiely  uheie  the  individuals  know  that  they 
can  not  drink  without  danger.  'Die  responsibility  is  lessened  when  it 
eau  Ih»  shown  that  the  individual  was  involuntarily  surprised  b\  ilvvvwV- 
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Imsibility  exists  fully  in  simple  drnnkenneaa,  where  the 
I  the  power  .if -avoiding  thin  condition,  and  where  it  tt 
I'  Ik   purpose  of  committing  erime. 

I  I'r  K.  Mums,  prta'-dtf  it'unr  prffm  par  I*  Dr.  ™-j— "-  -,--, 
n  well.     I'ari*.  1KMI.     pp.  ."KM. 

Ili  Temperance  Sia-iety,"1  founded  to  combat  the  abtur  «f 
I  ha*  singled  out  this  work  as  of  special  merit. 
I  in  proportion  an  civilization  perfects  itself  man  aeefci 
I  |  t-nmppiisatiou  mill  a  forget  fulness  of  bin  wearieeM 
I  result  from  hi*  daily  struggle  for  existence.  Abu 
I  excess  in  drink  run  not  Ih>  a  prudent  father,  a  good 

I       soldier. 

I  for  popularizing  the  .|iinstion  of  nlroholiam  iato 

I  1  tin*  best    mutiucr  of  avoiding  it.    The  method  ■ 

I  Greeks,  wlm  exhibited  to  their  ehildren  the  drunkoa 
I  to  disgust  them.  It  is  to  picture  the  alcoholic  plage*. 
I  j  i'S|Htiiilly  on  the  less  known  sides  of  thia  medase- 
I  (1)  Acute  alcoholism  is  d  run  ken  news.  Coder  thia 
I  delirium  tremens,  because  on  (lie  whole  it  is  an  acata 
If  alcoholic  |mi-oiiiiig.     JJ)   Chronic  nlwiboliam  c 

I  bit .in  u  slow  storing  of  the  poison  in  thet 

I  form  of  mental  alienation,  a  partial  delirium,  ih 
I  merry  of  paroxismal  attacks  which  push  with  i 
Ir  abu-eof  illiitliul;  the  patient  is  alternately  a  I 
liN 'I  i  \.  ii.iti.m;  Ins  infinity  takes  the  form  railed  *'eir- 
■dnink.ird  drinks wh.„  he  tinds  .H-easlun.  The  akoboba 
I  Ik-  drink-.  Tin-  dipsomaniac  drink*  because  bell 
I  nfl   hk<-s  ti.  ili  ink.  wIimV  the  dipsomaniac  drinks  ia 

I  Tin-  .i|...li..li.-  i-  virion- and  degraded:  the  dipafr 
fcaaildi-..-d. 

I.  hM  .il«.n-  be.  ti  .onsi.lfr.il. i  plague.  As  to  remedies, 
leg.«-  !■•  ili*-  t\niiii.iif  d.-tiynig  tin-  utility  of  Alcohol  in 
I  HM  -inn.  hi  ..t '. -..iii-r  .in. |  ti-;i  tioiises.  and]ilacea  te 
leiiii.h.ob-.  u ■inli-i  i --.it  Mm..-  ti.  tin- iaii.-e  nf  lemnTaDtw. 

liiib-  l.ii..* Mi.    :oin.l  -..io-  ..ii  account  of  the  large 

I  tiiffi'e.  Son i. ■  1,  .\.  join--.!  t.u  .i-  to  iiilvoeah>  destroy - 
■•!•>  but  lb-  ■  »■■  ibl  oul>  ;ii.  1 1  i-e  thi-iiiiisiim|ilinB  of  art i 
l»Iii-l.>.  Mi  •>■■••'  i-  iiod-u'.i  t'«i  largely  prescribed  Urn 
lit.  tin-,  til .in  i  't.i.  .oid  I'.'i  in  nmn  noinen.  wlioer  ia*l* 

B-  ll !-i  -■  ml  :■■  lit.. i  ili.   n-Miii  nii-ii  driiikxasenaiparfd 

I-  II..  .MTi.pl.  .-1  >«.-.! oid   Holland  in  eatabhah 

m-  -I.. .i.i  i..  lolio-i.  .1  lb.  i  -li.»ild  In-  etieiiiiraced  to 
B.iini|.'i..:i  "i  *'•.  ,-l.i.  '111.  !■-  -h..u!il  lie  restaurant*  far 
L  Iha.  d-.  ■...:  !.■.. I  M-kt.  but  lii.ai.  good  Invt.  aiilk. 
I    VY|,  |.   in.- I,"- :i.i....-lil.1.  kol  lore-ighla 
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ncss  of  will  and  self-love  follows  his  comrades  to  the  gin-shop,  yet  it 
should  ho  Femembered  that  whisky  l>ecomcs  a  cheap  agent  for  him  who 
must  work  hard,  with  insufficient  food.  The  taxes  on  consumption, 
which  weigh  heavily  on  workmen,  should  bo  lowered.  Meat,  wine,  beer, 
and  all  the  necessary  commodities,  should  be  rendered  cheap.  Then 
this  passion  for  alcohol  will  find  an  cud.  The  origin  of  this  passion, 
according  to  physiology,  is  found  often  in  a  more  or  less  conscious  need 
of  the  organism,  to  which  the  most  moral  ideas  of  duty  and  abnega- 
tion give  pain,  but  without  otlect.  A  large  place  should  be  given  to 
]M>pular  instruction,  the  multiplication  of  savings  banks,  associations 
for  mutual  aid  which  excite  dignity  and  self-respect,  to  temperance 
societies,  economic  and  philanthropic  restaurants,  and  workmen's  circles. 
These  are  all  barriers;  for  the  majority  of  such  associations  increase 
the  consumption  of  agreeable  and  healthy  drinks,  which  are  the  antag- 
onists and  antidotes  of  drunkenness.  The  schools  can  he  made  one  of 
the  best  meaus  for  propagating  uutialcoholism,  not  only  through  read- 
ing lessons,  etc.,  but  by  excursions  into  the  prisons  and  almshouses. 
Example  makes  the  strongest  impression  upon  the  brain  of  the  child. 
For  the  adults  ]>opular  conferences  and  brochures  should  be  multiplied. 
The  laborer  drinks  to  forget  the  existence  of  his  pariah.  Render  him 
happy,  increase  his  wages,  diminish  his  hours  of  labor,  in  this  way 
lessen  the  miseries  of  life,  and  alcoholism  will  lessen.  Some  labor  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  force  and  exposure  to  heat  or  cold;  this  favors 
alcoholism;  here  exciting  but  inoffensive  drinks  should  replace  distilled 
or  fermented  drinks  of  bad  quality.  Those  given  to  intellectual  life 
should  resist  this  stimulus;  for  their  feeble  muscular  exercise,  and  the 
small  activity  of  chest  and  skin,  utilize  very  insufficiently  the  ingested 
]H>ison.  # 

Legislation  has  little  power  to  suppress  alcoholism,  except  when  it  is 
used  against  falsification  of  liquors.  The  laws  against  alcohol  are  of 
little  practical  value,  for,  the  people  rightly  say,  that  they  are  directed 
against  them,  while  the  rich,  tilled  with  their  tine  wines,  wish  to  take 
away  from  the  poor,  alcohol,  their  unique  drink.  A  pressing  need  is  to 
unvail  the  numerous  frauds  in  wine,  to  avoid  the  mixing  of  fermented 
and  distilled  drinks.  Liquors  should  be  prepared  by  infusion,  or 
maceration,  or  distillation,  and  not  by  solution  of  doubtful  essences  in 
more  or  ess  poisonous  alcohols  Alcoholism  is  special  to  countries 
where  the  alcohols  of  industry  an*  drank,  and  it  varies  inversely  as 
the  consumption  of  wine 

L'Alcovl,  I'hytiof'Hjit ,  I'othitlotjit,  Mah.wi    /.f'ljfi/i.  par  1««  I >r.  .f .  A.  Pf.pt Kits.     Pari!*. 

Ilruvtli  -  I**Ci.     pp.  I!."i. 

This  hook  was  written  in  response  tn  the  following  question,  given 
by  the  Koval  Academy  of  Mciiirinc  of  r.t'L'ium.  to  determine,  by  pre 
eise  observations,  the  physical   ami    p^yrhiral  Hl'ccts  of  alcoholism  on 
the  individual aud  hisdc*cciidcins. 


ABNORMAL  HAN. 

|xa.iiuiie«  tin1  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  which  civea 
[Million  of  its  pathological  action;  ha  con  aiders  physical 
the  healthy,  l  his  sick,  anil  the  wounded,  then  payrhical 
i-  hi-;dtliy,iti  those  predisposed,  and  in  tbo  fnaane;  then 
mlihin.  and  its  effects  on  individual*,  jteojileM,  and  ram. 
>n  nf  "hid  iii'])i'iirs  tn  nitiinii-iKt'  in  tbo  buisai  cavily, 
■  ■f  the  stomach  is  the  main  sent.  Where  larp*  qnnnli 
|lntn>diii-til.  |«rt  goes  into  the  intestine*.  Jt  in  by  the 
rp-r  i|iiiintity  of  alcohol  penetrates  into  Um  circula- 
ttmt  tlic  chylilcroiis  vessels  receive  a  null  of  it.  la 
alcohol  favors  tin-  vegetative  ppKcsse*  in  wuumla  in 
limine*;  its  mt  inn  is  manifested  by  a  byport«nc«*» 
■  tissue.     Its  action   is  lena  marked  on  the  mucosa 

I  into  tin-  digestive  tnbe produces  a  warm  pricking 

■it  propagates  itwlf  I'riiin  the  nnmtli  to  tin-  pharynx  and 

iiUii'i-il  or  huge  quantities  of  alcohol  acta  aa  an  ini- 

wh;  this  tti'tioii  is  milch  more  energetic  if  the  stomach 

*  r»«<  diluted  idi-olml  is  injurious  liecauM  it  acts  directly 

■•(um-Is.  exciting  a  visciis,  when  stimulation  baa  no  naa, 

ml  in  th>'  stomach,  a  moderate  dose  is  Rtill  more  dilated 

llh  the  ingesta  and  secretions;  here  it  in  not  an  irritant. 

of  the  digestive  function*.     It  is  absorbed  especially  ia 

the  duoili-uiiiu  and  in  the  lieginuing  of  the  tatcntiae, 

aken  in  large  eii-uinli.     It  i*>iietriites  tlie  blood  either 

•*  an  aeeeleiaiioii  ■>!'  the  heart  >N-:itH  followed  by  a  for- 
laaas,  in  -mil  a  manner  that  when  the  doses  have  lieen 
-  ami  not  n|«M(ei|.  the  average  pulse  within  the  twenty 
■rttbngt  change.  Larpe  iloses  diminish  the  frequence 
he  hear!  I«mi».  The  simple  physi. 'logical  influence  of 
i'S  that  «it  tin-  iniliieiiee  nf  aye.  The  function*  at  in* 
is  bled  l'>  an  im-*  liable  reaction;  mil  Millar  haves  air 
a-  ami  i.tilhiNic  a<id  ale  e\crete<l  in  lesa  ijuiiiihly  and 
•orthel>.-l>  i-  h.weicd.  Ahnh.d  does  »..t remain  !•«* 
.  The  L:ilm-i»  .it.-  :i  ion-taut  M>ur<c  of  elimination  of 
utility  ci.miTi.it>  d  ii-m  the  lung*  is  v.-ry  little;  the  skin 
,t  soiim-i'i  eliiiii;  .iiikii.  pn-lming  a  dilatation  of  the 
|.K  Nt  tli  <t  .1  I.:.'- j  .,u.itility  «f  blood  in  carried  to  the 
Bnal!''e  n.iii-]ni.iiiou  i-  uurt-a-cd.     Kmm  the  phy» 

IB   |>>t!i..|..-!i  .il    t ly  a   -tep.  and  H|Hi-ial  cin-um 

the  t<>!iiii-T  ilnij.ioi]-.     Temperance  i«a  lure:  total 
an:  tin—- ncla-iim-  in  which  we  are  alnwal 

.  .1  h  id-.   .:...h..|  pnaltie.-.  functional  trouble*,  such 
tilali-e  .in. I  i mi  iliial Hi-  ..It.  i. in.. us  uf  tbeaevrethav. 
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nervous  disorder*,  exaggerated  development  of  eoiijnnet  i  ve  t  issue,  scler- 
osis, accumulation  of  fat  between  the  constituent  elements  of  the  organs 
and  a  fatty  degeneration. 

Svrrigt*  OJirirla  Stati*tik.     HriiHrin*   Tillrerkninfi  ovh  F<ir*iiljning  »amt  llrithetntitcktr- 
tillrtTkHingen,  ix.,  1SWJ-1SX7  otli  1KS7-1SSX.     Stiwkholin.  ISK«>.     pp.  10. 

This  is  an  official  statement  of  tlio  manufacture  and  salt*  of  whisky 
in  Sweden;  it  is  almost  wholly  statistical  in  character,  and  is  interest- 
ing in  giving  a  large  number  of  minute  details,  hi  1S8S  the  tax  for 
the  manufacture  of  whisky  was  raised  from  40  ore  (about  11  cents)  a 
litre  to  50  ore.  Where  the  manufacture  was  less  than  500  liters  or 
more  than  f>,000  per  day  then1  is  a  special  extra  tax  of  10  ore.  The 
report  has  special  reference  to  the  following  two  years,  in  which  the 
total  manufacture  was,  from  October  1,  1SX0,  to  October  1,  1887, 
37,:KU,0!>:$  liters,  at  50  percent,  and  from  October  1,  1887,  to  October 
1,  1888,  :i:>,900,07S  liters  at  50  per  cent. 

The  crude  matters  employed  were  hs  follows:  lSSfi-47,  18,:«0,IHH» 
kilos  of  cereals  and  1,504,.'MS  hectoliters  of  potatoes. 

LtB  Dtguntatcur*  m  Ciromlf  it  L'AhuMli*m  llrofi**inuilm  par  ]i<  Dr.  1*.  Hknki  Mni'LlNifc. 

Itiinlt'iinx,  lss7.     pp.  li». 

The  tasters,  by  profession,  of  wine  and  whisky  arc  not  exjmscd  to 
the  disorders  of  alcoholism,  nor  to  cerebral  alcoholism,  in  spite  of  their 
life  and  frequent  excesses  at  table.  The  pathology  of  tasters  can  be 
summed  up  in  this,  that  they  are  specially  subject  to  diabetes,  gout, 
and  ajMiplcxy :  this  is  due  as  much  to  their  mode  of  existence  as  to  their 
profession. 

th   L'Alcnoliiim  daiii   la  Stint-Inl'truur* ,   par  A.    I.uris  A.  ToCKIiot.     l\iri»,   1SK|}. 

pp.  Uri. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  drunkenness 
and  the*  nature  ami  quantity  of  the  liquor  consumed  in  the  region  of 
the  lA>wcr  Seine;  to  study  the  elas>es  of  individuals  and  the  remedy 
fur  the  evil.     The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions: 

(1)  The  habits  of  the  country  an- \  civ  defective  hvirienicallv,  where 
whisky  is  taken  early  in  the  morning:  roller  serves  here  as  a  \  chicle  to 
whisky.  Through  the  ignorance  of  parents  children  are  given  fer- 
mented drinks  from  birth,  ami  the  quantity  increases  with  age.  This 
augments  their  mortality  ami  forms  habits  which  later  predispose  to 
drunkenness. 

(2)  The  laborers  of  both  >r\r>  in  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
villages,  do  not  havesulliciciit  food,  because  a  large  part  of  their  wages 
which  buv  food  is  UM-d  to  bnv  ulii>kv. 

(3)  Alcoholism  in  a  certain  rl.i->  uf  individuals,  a-  machinists,  lire 
men,  employes  id'  the  railroad,  pre^-nt-  dangers  very  serious  fur  so- 
ciety. 

JSOtiO  A  M W 


ABNORMAL  MAN. 

ii'tii-y  <if  holiday*,  mt-ftitijiri,  etc.,  in  an  ooradon  for 
.  In  tin-  mujoi  ii v  nl"  tin'  saloon*  tliu  litjuors  are  of  bad 
ilmv  a  iluiijji'i ■huh  mill  brutal  dritnkcmiesa,  which  lead* 
ii<  :ik-< »H< >)i am. 
|  |iiliiii-fu.  wgi'tiiblm,  or  object*  of  indispensable  eon- 
■Iihiiih  is  u  Hcrimis  mime  or  iikoholic  exceaa  t 


i  .in*  too  iinniiTiiiM  in  ppi]«>rlioii  to  die  population. 
)  lull'  ■■!'  tin-  raw*  of  insanity  anjpiiR  men  alcohol  it  an 

[■•.  should  only  loltniti'  tit*-  usage,  of  wine  or,  in  cava  of 
w.ll  n-nilMtl;  they  slnuihl  favor  the  UHugeof  naturally  ■ 
.-,  us  wine.  i-iiliT.  Ihnt.  and  cui-iitc  riponniidy  the  lawa 
in-  ss,  ii|i|n)H>  tin*  o|H'iiin^  of  iii-w  KilimiiH,  and  spread 
ldp*'  «"  between  tisaye  ami  abuse  of  drink,  anil  e*pvc4- 
tr.iiii-  injury  to  children. 


i  ft  liurt  l.fi't    ■•'i-uiHj  <■   Itrlgiqat.  ]>nr    KM 
Itnix.Il...  IkNI.      )>[..  Ml. 

Uri  ba-wl  upon  oRlHnl  statistics  of  ltclj*ium.  The  Carta 
U*'  f  luii  |>iil>lii-  iilucat ion  is  somewhat  iuelni-acioua  la 
I  In-  sal<-  of  iiitoxii'uiiiic  Million*  is  without  control  and 
apii-lde,  insanity,  crimiiiiiliiyi  and  pauperism  iurreaa* 

H  ltlll!»lllll|lt|OI|    of  llllllllol. 

ii.  tin- 1 >■].] »"l\ i-  iihhIc  is essentially  imfnrtti'iou*.    Aa 

uiii.. ii  ■■!>- ii  tlt.ii   alcohol  >ii-iain>.  fortifies,  praterl* 

iin-t  epidemic-.  uiiU  ilii:i-li"ii.  rtr..  it  will  pcrhap*  lw 
■•-.■iiii'iji'i  l.ii  ;n  :.•  ii.  ■•!  nil \>i<-i.ui- ami  liytiii-nistd.rhH'f* 


•  ir.i'oi 


: 


i—  •■]'  mi ■■  1 1 fine  ill  Leyden. 
t<>  tin'  fiillowinif  tlttLtm 
itn..ii«  li.|ii"if-  isinjurtoun; 
•  ■k>.  th<'  fi-t'linn  of  liunjtvf 
i-  nii-v  ii'i  They  »i*  not 
.IK-  tiny   without   tlaup>r. 

ullO  ill.'  >\|HIS*ll    til    (LUII)I 

■  «l,....  io.nI  i- insufficient, 
i  :-v\\    tin-  contrary   eftWt 

In  .ill  lii-ca.-o. especially 
.  IimI.-i.i  .  iliom-wbiihalHl' 
mi-.       I    Ali-oliolic drink* 

I'll!     Ihi-J     art'    ilr-tnii-tiv-r 

i.itiii.iI  <li  wlonment  of  the 
.Mi'ili<i|  i.  m>  more  u  fmal 
n  -nil  ■■!  twenty   yearn  of 

■  -.  ii  h.i-  l-i-ii  found  thai 
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the  use  of  alcohol,  even- in  moderate  quantities,  has  an  injurious  influ- 
ence in  the  most  painful  and  serious  attritions;  it  is  the  greatest  agent 
of  physical  ami  moral  disorders;  it  diminishes  cerebral  jMiwer  much 
more  than  is  supjwscd  (Sir  Henry  Thompson)..  It  is  remarkable  that 
all  the  evils  coming  from  alcoholism  can  pass  from  father  to  sou,  even 
to  the  third  generation,  and  they  become  worse  if  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
continued,  until  they  result  in  sterility  (Darwin). 

(nrntribtttion*  i)  V  fitudv  </<■  /<i   Ihnendanc*    ths    AlmnlujiitH,  par   lr    l>r.    L.   (illKNlEK. 

Taris,  1S«7.     ]i]i.  1H5. 

Alcohol  has  come  to  be  a  social  question.  It  is  one  of  the.  most  active 
agents  in  the.  degeneracy  of  races.  The  indelible  effects  produced  by 
heredity  are  not  to  be  remedied.  Alcoholic  descendants  are  often  infe- 
rior beings,  a  notable  proportion  coming  under  the  categories  of  idiots, 
iiut>eciles,  and  debilitated.  The  morbid  influence  of  parents  is  maxi- 
mum when  conception  has  taken  place  at  the  time  of  drunkenness 
of  one  or  of  both  parties.  Those  with  hereditary  alcoholism  show  a 
tendency  to  excess;  half  of  them  become  alcoholics.  A  large  nuni- 
Imt  of  cases  of  neurosis  have  their  principal  cause  in  alcoholic  ante- 
cedents. The  larger  part  of  the  sons  of  alcoholics  have  convulsions 
in  early  infancy.  Epilepsy  is  almost  characteristic  of  the  alcoholism 
of  parents,  when  it  is  not  a  reproduction  in  them,  or  when  it  is  not  an 
index  of  a  nervous  disposition  of  the  whole  family.  The  alcoholic. 
delirium  is  more  frequent  in  the  descendants  of  alcoholics  than  in  their 
parents,  which  indicates  their  intellectual  degeneration. 

Thy  crude  matters  employed  in  the  manufacture  were,  in  1H87-A8, 
!M*4.~»7.'t  kilos  of  cereals  and  l,til!S,tWl  hectoliters  of  potatoes. 

The  law  in  force  for  the  sale  of  whisky  dates  from  May  Ll>,  1S8Ti. 
Licenses  for  the  retail  sale  of  whisky  under  L'oO  liters  are  either  perma- 
nent and  accorded  for  a  definite  time,  or  temi>orary — for  less  than  a 
year.  The  cost  of  each  retail  license  depends  upon  the  presumable 
quantity  that  can  be  sold  by  the  establishment.  There  was  one  license 
to  every  HS4  inhabitants  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and  one  to  every 
1A,12D7  in  the  country.  The  manufacture  of  whisky  from  beet -root  sugar 
has  not  been  a  success  except  in  one  manufactory,  where  lately  great 
progress  has  been  made,  so  that  new  ones   have  started   into  activity. 

f'ttnMlituliontil  Frnhthitinn  tht   llr+t  /.'r  ;*<<</'/  htr  tin    think   h  i  tl  nf"   \l*nltrn    flint*.  )%\  Kt«v. 

-a  a  V  m 

<i.  1!.  I'ki-mii  I.     i',\\\» -rlHiilI. ■.  \.  V..  ls*!».     pp.  is. 

The  author  desires  to  show  by  the  opininiis  of  leading  representatives 
of  the  professional  and  public  lil'c  uf  Kansas  (the  first  State  to  adopt 
and  try  this  new  policy),  that  constitutional  prohibition  is  the  best  rein 
etly.  Letters  of  inquiry  were  addicted  to  prominent  men.  and  sixty- 
eight  replies  were  received.  Tin  m-  letlcis  began  Militant ially  as  fol- 
lows:- Very  diver>e  and  coufliei ing  icports  reach  ih  concerning  the 
o iteration  of  prohibition  in  your  State.  To  resolve,  in  a  iiicasuv*.  -v\ 
least,  the  doubt  hanging  over  this  question  \n  \\ie  V.vvA^wv  Y\\\y*vw  -a. 


I  ARNOKMAI.    MAW. 

I  ■■.  Tlu'si-  li-iter*  contained  tho  following  questions: 
I  iliihilimi  |m1iey  of  ymir  Hint)1  liroken  up  the  orpanivd 
I  ii-iinis  it-iil  ,ii  it  ln-viTiiBi' !  Thin  ln-tiij:  tin*  caw,  C'l  t» 
I  -it  iliiiiii|ip>]n'il  thrii  consumption!  (.'()  Wlmt use  in  now 
I  ni'v  formerly  spent  lin- drink!  ill  I  Iiih  this  poliey proved 
I  i  tii  !  '.*ii  lias  it  improved  tlif  iiulilic  murals!  i«)  I*  it 
I  l«i  enforce  :i  prohibitory  than  a  licrn.se  law  or  criminal 
I   If    iii  tin  . vmi  know  nf  person*  opposed  to  pmuiliitioa 

I    ssji.  «|, «   fiivor  II  f     (*i  If  remit  unit  led  would  lb* 

I  is  »f  i.WK  Ik-  im  niiM'il  ..nliiiiiiiisli.il '  The  nuUior  had 
limulfil^r  nf  tin-  views  <>f  I  In1  |  per*  m  s  add  reused  except  in 
I  Tin-  State  of  Kansas  is  larger  than  New  Kiigliuid  entire 
I  tn-  -i/i'iil'  Nt-tt  Jersey,  mid  contains  upward*  of  n  million 
I  i-ii|ili'.  At  a  result  i>r  tlic  answers  received  there  aw SM 
In)  why  pniliiliitiiiii  eoiild  nut  lie  as  sin-cess  ft  illy  enforced 
I  i  tins  |HtssiMe  exei'plimi,  that  Kansas  lias  fewer  Isxge 
I  iiiv  "IIht  Stales,  iiltliuiif-li  having  at  prcnent  .'(4  towns 
l,.i.-..\,i  J.iNiti.  li  ranciiif.'  IV- mi  1.1.IMI  to  -Iu.imni,  and  one, 

|,i  (Mipiilaii f  :><>.ihiii. 

I  No.  I  then-  it eii-  sixty  Im  icplic*  in  the  uuirniativejwd 
I  ;.iliii-.  Theie  wen-  »i\l>  lu»  replies  to  ijllestiotl  £.  And 
I  xn-jiTum  alt  iijin-i*  lua  \eiv  cieal  deeri'iim; — more  thaw 
Inn  niiiinT.ij.'r.  hiyiiifi.il  the  answers  io  all  tin-  ipjr» 
I    li    \>i\   feu    r\cepli»ii>.  favoialilc    to   •oiistituliiiii.il    pr»- 


le. 


who    ll.l 
:i|-lltlr 


inln-  tlier;i|H-utic«  wmthy 

111  Hie  nillil'- le.-lllle.  I'attenf 
ul.  sin  ii -si ill  in  tills) m-sii;  |ur 
li  nk  in  tlieailill,  illillklll-  a  Hie 
i(ii.ii.i Hi.  Imt  witliont  drunken 
i. jut  nlnski  ti.r  artsinllit-:  In* 
i.irn.i.-nl   In-  ilriukini:.  Imt   he 

..in...   At  Usi  .iM„„ „r ph> »■•  si 

i,  He.  hallucination,  llelllololl  of 
i-    I  •  f  II I  Tii'l  every   molltll  fiT  t«« 

:  ...Hi.  :  i.l  Iii-  c.hnI  res.  il  lit  inn*. 
Mai    :.  h«.  In1  was  hypnotir**!, 

■  li li.jii"!-  ami  toli.niit  were 

■  -:  ii.  IK-  was  iituli-r triMtmnit 
i  a  .i  -nyji  -1l"li  l«'illi>n-|MMled 
Mr-  «,:,■  In  lp.il  and  Iii*  ili-sirr 
i-I    Iniii-ilt  .it>l>- to  resist  Under 
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circumstances  in  which  before  he  would  have  inevitably  yielded.  On 
May  15  he  was  pronounced  cured  and  discharged.  After  thirteen  days 
of  treatment  without  isolation,  continuing  to  walk  the  streets  of  Paris, 
he  Hawaii  his  physical  and  mental  troubles  successively  disappear,  and 
his  inveterate  habit  of  drinking  and  smoking  cease. 

Ilfrtilitr  it  ali'otiliguie.     l>r.  Lkouain.     Krvur  <lr  1'hy pilot ismc,  lt»r  Man.  1890. 

There  are.  three  main  characteristics  in  alcoholism:  The  mental  state, 
the  impulsions,  and  the  tendency  to  delirium  at  the  slightest  cause. 
The  degenerate  are  more  susceptible  than  those  who  are  of  well-bal- 
anced mind.  Alcoholic  delirium  di tiers  in  its  symptoms  from  that  of 
drinkers  with  no  defects.  In  hereditary  eases  drunkenness  comes  in  a 
short  time;  once  startcd.it  assumes  forms  which  recall  its  nature  and 
predis|M>sitioii.  Alcoholic  delirium  of  the  predisposed  does  not  resem- 
ble that  of  the  stereotyped  delirium.  The  rigors  of  intoxication  and 
the  rigors  of  hereditary  predisposition  have  a  certain  independence. 
The  slowness  of  evolution,  frcipicucc  of  relapsing,  feebleness  of  mental 
faculties  and  polymorphism  of  delirium  characterize  the  alcoholism  of 
the  degenerate.  Inveterate  abuse  of  drinking  in  nou hereditarily  dis- 
]M>sed  |>ersons creates  a  degeneracy  like  the  hereditary.  Organic  physi- 
cal resistance  diminishes  as  excess  increases.  Alcohol  causes  its  special 
delirium;  little  by  little  it  simply  (days  the  role  of  an  appoint.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases  the  man  is  not  tree  not  to  drink. 

f.a  rr*p*>ntiihilitt: dt*  ulroulitiut*.     M.  Moiki.     Krvut*  tl«*  I'hypiitiUHinc,  I  it  an  fit,  1889. 

There  is  no  tixed  jurisprudence  in  France  as  to  responsibility  in  alco- 
holism. In  civil  matters  alone,  when  drunkenness  of  the  contracting 
party  has  Ih'cii  established  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  the  contract  is 
annulled.  Drunkenness  has  in  these  conditions  been  made  like  to  a 
state  of  dementia.  One  class  comprehends  simple  drunkenness,  acci- 
dental or  provoked,  and  in  some  cases  premeditated.  To  this  class  1m*- 
loug  drinkers  by  habit,  who,  without  showing  the  troubles  character- 
istic of  drunkenness,  are  always   under  the   influence  of  alcohol.      A 

■ 

second  class  concerns  all  forms  of  pathological  drunkenness,  partially 
acute  or  acute  mental  troubles,  or  ehrmiie  troubles  due  to  intoxication. 
In  this  class  are  the  insane,  imbecile,  epileptic,  whom  alcoholic  excess 
ran  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  act**,  by  awakening  impulsive  tendencies 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  awakened.  Drunkenness  is  punishable 
as  well  as  crime  commit  ted  under  its  intlueuee  when  the  delinquent 
ha*  the  |>ower  to  avoid  it.  when  the  alcoholic  excitation  has  been  sought 
in  order  to  give  one  enough  determination  to  commit  a  crime.  Drunk- 
enness is  punishable  in  an  attenuated  decree  in  ca^cs  of  feeble  intelli 
genre,  in  whieh  intolerance  tbr  Ihpior  is  shown  by  an  inferior  cerebral 
organization;  they  are  not  exeusable  when  they  know  they  can  not  drink 
without  danger;  such  eases  are  more  numerous  than  is  generally  sup 
posed.     Crimes  can   not  be  punished  if  committed  during  an  acuta  w 
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I  nf  delirium  in  nn  alcoholic  paroxysm.  It  u  alao  It* 
I  deoholisni.  When  cerebral  lotions  have  affected  the  in 
I    i'c:in,  tin-  individual  should  lie.  put  under  treatment. 

I  lo-l'ir  in  Iblalium  In  Iki  /li/ixiuiminc,  liy  I>r.  llAMIKI.  Cl-*««.  T» 
1  unit...  1*W.     |.|i.  ai. 

I  'iiitfs  out  clearly  the  sociological  wide  of  iilcohojuia. 
If  stale  i*  rvsiKinnilile  t'.ir  many  of  it*  d  run  tarda.  He 
I  (ical  and  suggestive  prophylaxis.  There  are  four  cUrnw 
I  I !  Those  wlm  drink  I'mm  a  habit  of  tippling;  (2)  thaw 
It-lievc  nervous  pros!  ration,  or  to  drown  sorrow  or  wrong; 
I  nk  from  hereditary  U>m li-tu-y ;  {4 1  traumatic  drunkard*. 
I  usually  of  three  kinds:  (<()  T1h*  weak  willed;  (a)  the 
I  piean  smiled  mini  who  delights  to  "spougo"  on  others. 
I  nn-  drunkards  by  nightly  potation.-*  to  relieve  mental 
It-  numerous  than  supposed.  Thin  drunkenness  liu  no 
land  tin-  luil  tit  may  pi  on  without  bring  noticed  fur  yean. 
I  drunkard  will  take  a  small  dose  in  the  morning  to  throw 
lily  of  tlir  nightly  debauch  and  to  appear  an  usual  before 
lot  this  lias  its  limit*,  and  paralysis.  aiioplexy,  or  insanity 
litis  class  usually  lie  longs  toonr  active  members  of  society. 
I  i]"'t'aiti.iiis  an-  more  fatal  to  mental  integrity  tuuu  aay 
I  nuking  In  heredity  it  is  the  nervous  bias  which  is 
I  irli  can  Iw  amused  suddenly  or  may  lie  latent  for  yean. 
I      i-oiim-  intermittently  like  the  periodic  insanities.     The 

I   iiaj  1 iricoiiii-  It)  daily  battles.  Itnt  not  by  isolated 

I     .1  i  In-  •  ■  t.i  —  have  an  unusually  nervous  condition,  irrm: 

I      Iiim  iiutiil iikh bid  liars,  irritable  tem|ier,  lark  of 

I  l;ii  in  Die  nnliMdii.il  in  In-allln:  even  mtHconeeplioa* 
ltna>  -upcm-Tie  when  the  aii.uk  is  coming  ou.  During 
I  dunking  mania  tin1  in. in  is  uncontrollable.  We  may 
I  111.-  laigi-  iiiimliii  .if  del'eilivr*  in  society  those  who 
I  ili.-y  w.iuld  mill  try.  but  yet  a  laij*e  mi tii Iter  remain  on 
L»ei.  -im  i.iI.it  i.lui..ii-.ha-  any  elli-et.  There  lit  nobetp 
I  al>tt>i->I  i  i-i  i  ,n  nt  in  s|h-i  i.il  a*  j  In  in-,  where  they  ran  have 
lam-iii.  ill.  and  hoiiiehke  tieatmnit.  These  should  he  a* 
I  |-.,-i!.|i.  and  tin-  >lat<-  -Iimii Id  provide  tliem.  The 
li.rh  i-  \-,-.-  .neis.-  i.i  pitiliiliiti.m.  and.  should  that  fail. 
I    |i>>'  i.  w'li'i.    Mom  li'1-tis.-s  devoted  to  the  rare  of  tbe 

M'  i:miim.-m. 


! -  „•  |H.:.i.i,<    H iiiipooil  njioii  tuna  by  the 

n.  1.  .i-  lead.  U..H  ni\.  -nljihur  •■!"  carbon,  and  those 

>\  in. ii  ai  •■■mil  ••(  the  pleasures  they  give,  aach 

ml  1i.i-.Iu-i  h.    Hi.-  .iliiiM-of  morphine,  which  wiaUfe 
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a  few  year*  ha*  greatly  increased,  is  generally  limited  to  the  upper 
classes.  Thus  it  is  rarely  seen  in  the  hospitals.  Opium  lias  always 
lieen  employed  to  procure  an  arrival  tic  drunkenness.  Morphomania 
must  always  arises  from  tin*  employment  of  it  in  injections  to  counteract 
pain,  uneasiness,  chagrin,  or  :my  neuropathic  condition. 

Morphomania  is  a  vieious  habit,  hearing  the  relation  to  opium  that 
dipsomania  dot's  to  alcohol.  Morphomania  exists  when  the  individual 
experiences  an  irresistible  need  of  taking  morphine.  Hut  dipsomania 
is  an  intermittent  neurosis;  the  need  to  drink  does  not  exist  continually, 
and  the  disease  is  almost  absolutely  incurable,  like  the  majority  of 
neuroses  where  the  crises  return  by  attacks.  Morphomania  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  constant  neurosis:  the  patient  always  has  the  need  of  his 
stimulant,  and  for  this  reason  alone  it  is  a  curable  disease.  It  is  thus 
that  drunkards  by  profession  can  be  cured,  but  dipsomaniacs  never. 

Patients  liccoitie  addicted  to  morphine  (1)  by  seeking  momentary 
relief  from  suffering  by  a  means  which  becomes  worse  than  the  suffer- 
ing; (2)  through  voluptuousness,  that  is.  to  experience  a  state  of 
pleasure;  (."»)  by  calming  their  moral  pains,  or  by  trying  to  find 
force  for  their  daily  work.  The  morpliomaiiiacs  prefer  the  hypodermic 
method,  tirst  because  tin*  taste  of  morphine  is  disagreeable.  Opium 
eaters  have  by  long  habit  overcome  this,  but  the  majority  of  the  Orien- 
tals prefer  to  smoke  it.  all  the  more  because  in  this  form  the  effects  of 
the  ]Miison  are  less  immediately  injurious.  Opium  taken  by  the  mouth 
acts  directly  on  tin*  stomach,  and  much  more  energetically  than  when 
administered  by  inject  ions:  by  the  stomach  there  is  a  loss  of  ap]>etite, 
a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  epigastric  region,  nausea,  and  even  vomit- 
ing. Ingested  morphine  takes  much  longer  time  to  produce  its  action. 
By  injection  it  acts  immediately.  Another  reason  why  the  patient 
prefers  this  method  is  that  he  takes  an  eager  pleasure  in  making  the 
punctures;  thus  many  patients  prefer  to  take  the  dose  in  small  {tor- 
tious. It  is  a  fact  of  practical  importance  that  dilute  injections  are 
less  painful  than  concentrated. 

The  first  effects  of  the  absorption  of  the  poison  are  in  general  agree- 
able; this  state  can  last  for  weeks,  inouihs,  or  even  years,  but  the  evil 
is  done,  the  patient  call  not  dispense  with  his  poison.  According' to 
certain  authors,  the  subjnt>  predisposed  to  morphomania  experience 
at  the  outset  tin*  need  of  renewing  without  cessation  their  punctures, 
a  sign  by  which  tin*  predestined  are  recognized.  The  normal  state  of  a 
morphoinaiiiac  is  characterized  by  a  paralysis  of  the  will,  a  torpor  of 
the  ego,  which  is  often  the  ca<e  with  the  insane,  especially  with 
those  attacked  with  ehronie  ah-oholiMii.  The  niorphomauiac  has  not 
enough  energy  to  leave  off  hi<  habir<.  ||j>  memory  and  judgment  do 
not  appear  to  be  «iciioii>ly  affected,  but  there  is  a  remarkable  atten- 
uation of  the  moral  sen^e.  >o  that  indelieale  a<-ts  are  committed, 
especially  by  omission.  The  Chinese  jnjn  to  their  passion  for  opium 
that  of  gambling;  after  their  money  is  gone  they  will  play  for  their 
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J.hililrcti.  anil  their  awn  Bligers.  Another  form  of  their 
lllint  of  usilrutlitiilticK*.  i>>|Msinlly  a»  to  their  opium 
1(|.i   Kit   claim   to  luivr  ;il.uni|.||]iil   their   hubit   Ok-j-  will 

10  <!"-*-.    Wli.it  I  bey  N.iy  oau  not  lie  trusted  tit  all. 

e  delirium  prrwtiU  it  -elf  e*|>eciiiUy  under  the  form  of 

Itli  hallucination*  of  night,  which  is  the  raw  of  toxical 

j  sort.    Often  thftv  are  disagreeable  odor*,  which  mutt 

|  ii>  <  bom  than  baUttdnatiotta,    The  hallucination* 

!  of  alcoholism;  in  many  there  is  a  moral  fear  outside  of 

t  twine  terrible  evil  i-  going  to  Intpjit-u  to  them.     Some 

latul  b»W>  acute  mania.    Thus  in  tin-  extreme  Orient 

|ixj>in  of  fury  for  having  lout  money  at  gambling  mah 

:  to  kill  the  tlrst  person  they  meet.     Vertigo  is  vary 

]  follows  insomnia.     The  aenae  of  touch  w>   habitually 

1  other  caaea  there  i*  1111  iinwathoala.      General  nutn 

i<  trouble*  which  n-*ult  raiiw  the  patient  to  grow  oM 

Idling  of  the  hair  coincide*  with  the  ileil ruction  of  Ike 

Ittli   lead  produces  uo  pleasure  and  ita  snppreaaJoa  WO 

It  belongs  to  that  chow  of  poisons  which  an  «uwp«7/ 

t  with  iioisoiis  which   are  sought  for  the  purpose  of 

rvsaioo  or  ulxtiueuce  I*  quite  different,  for  with  many 

I  become,  indispensable  to  existence.  Thin  ia  not  amty 
norphine  and  alcohol  but  with  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  aad 

a  radical  and  brisk  sapprcxakm  of  the  poison.     The 

■ticnt  in  a  slate  of  abstinence  liecomc*  animated,  red; 

I  of  excitation  nntl  congestion  prednminatc;  the  pal  if! 

.  i|uarrt'lnouir.  m-ca  evil  in  everything ;  there  i-  a  vagas- 

|"  the  abstinence  U  continued  the  intellectDal  faculties 

work  become*  impossible.     Hyperesthesia  ia  coos. 

Ipronnaiioed  in  v.hiiil-  patient*,     ttespiralliui  I*  greatly 

lirregularity  In  the  rythm;  circnliitioti  is  enfeebled. 

Iittnn;  there  ia  Homctiniea  syncope  and  collapse.     If  the 

11I  ilnily  the  same  phenomena  occur,  bat  with  lew  M- 

lorphomabiacs  lute  coffee  also;  a  larger  ntimher  cldoto- 

liKMitn.  ami  cais* -tally    alcoholic  drinks.      The  mi  row 

i-  Utter  in  most  ilr-rply  vitiated. 

Ic  snppn-waiou  of  morphine  haa  the  great  advantage  nf 
lent  t<>  niilTer  leu.  Once  the  crisis  in  paaaed  the  pattest 
he  tiLiiaa  for  morphine,  ior  a  new  injection.  Hut  thi* 
[practicable  eieepl  in  an  asylum,  tht  the  other  baud 
c*  1  In-  palieiil  to  grave  dangers,  aa  delirium  train— a, 
•<Ilu|wr.  The  gradual  suppression  ia  eaaier  to  pra< 
an  aayliim. 
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Le  Morphiniamr,  pnf  l>r.  (a.  l'U'iiox.     Pari*,  1HX1*.     pp.  4KU 

The  author  takes  up  briefly  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  morphinism, 
hut  states  at  length  those  that  are  not  so  well  known. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  sudden  extension  of  the  passion  lor  mor- 
phine has  beeoiue  quite  apparent.  Morphine  inebriety  is  at  present 
}>cnet  rating  into  all  classes.  Out  of  .75  morphoiiianiaes  of  all  degrees 
there  wen1  37  due  to  thcrai>eutics.  and  out  of  these  .'17  there  were  .'54 
due  to  medieine. 

Out  of  8*2  eases  of  men  and  l!S  women  studied  by  Levinstein  comes 
the  following  tabic: 


M.-ii 


NiiiiiImt. 


Wunii-ii. 


!  NiiiiiImt. 


Thy  niriaim 

Son  of  h  jiliVNiriun  . .   . .. 

HiMitital  utiruilaiitH 

Stuurut  uf  iiihIii  iuc 

AputhtHMnw 

Armv  utlii'tTi* 

Mrriltiftht* 

Iiiconio  holdrr*    

Pmfviiuir 

M  4Kintr.it  wt 

Laudluiiltt 


1 
•• 

i 

it 

IK 
11 

:t 
l 

4 

J 


Wmiii-ti  |iIiyHii'i:iiiN 

Nuns '. 

Mi<luil<> 

I  Wii«>o|  ,i  ilniKCi^t 

WilV  uf  an  army  ntliciT 

\Vi\fii  of  liiinliaiitM 

1  1  in  mill*  holiU-rrt 

1'nil'vnsitrii 

Lui|iluyt-vtf 


I 
I 

1     ' 

;■  i 


Besides  the  therapeutical  cause  of  morphinism  there  is  a  large  mini- 
Imt  of  persons  led  to  it  by  passion.  There  an*  the  real  mqrphin  inebri- 
ates; they  are  attracted  by  natural  temperament;  they  are  tly*  large 
class  of  the  unknown  voluptuous,  those  without  equilibrium,  the  abnor- 
mal, the  eccentric,  the  degenerate;  hence  the  cause  is  purely  passion- 
ate, as  among  the  Chinese  and  Turks.  There  is  a  third  class,  who  inject 
themselves  at  irregular  times,  who  use  moqdiine  as  a  stimulant;  if  it 
is  wanting,  they  take  alcohol,  cotVce,  etc.  In  acute  intoxication,  mor- 
phine produces  ocular  troubles,  consisting  in  ''scotoiiics,"  diminution 
of  the  visual  field,  and  even  complete  amaurosis;  but  these  are  essen- 
tially temporary.  In  ehrouic  intoxication,  where  morphinism  has  ex- 
isted tor  a  long  time,  these  ocular  troubles  ran  become  permanent. 
The  principal  ones  are  dicoloraliou  of  the  pupilhe.  which  can  go  as 
fur  as  progressive  atrophy.  When  these  atVert  ions  are  not  from  ovular 
lesions,  they  cease  with  the  suppression  of  morphine. 

There  is  between  morphinism  inebriety  and  alcoholism  this  essential 
difference,  that  the  privation  of  morphine  provokes  a  speeial  state  of 
need  which  is  not  found  in  alcoholism.  In  alcoholism  there  are  terrible 
hallucinations  of  sight,  of  pcrsceution.  iioeturual  crises,  and  various 
dysjieptic  troubles.  Morphinism  rareh  produces  these  psycho-senso- 
rial  troubles,  except  in  the  state  of  ahseiiec  from  morphine;  the  dys- 
peptic troubles  are  rather  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  and  do  not  cause 
lesions.  The  long  intoxication  by  morphine  causes  rapid  emaciation, 
yellow  coloration  of  the  faee.  ami  arrest  of  menstruation  in  woman. 
The  two  states  of  alcoholism  ami  morphinism  can  coexist  or  alternate 
in  the  same  individual. 


AHMiKMAI.    MAN. 

I  I iv   i'tln-1-  is  airiiiiipaiiifi]  with  less  grave  Hymptomt*  tUsa 

I    I'll!'       Mj'l'lplfllt       ||S4'      III'    I'lllIT     lll-YflopS     II     liaitHIOII      whh-b 

llailyalnisr.  yet  lliis  passion  to  search  for  tin-  stimulant  i> 

I    a-  in  morphinism. 

I'liI' ]>ri\  alii'ii  llir  ether  maniac  does  not  have  the  uugtiinh 

I    elinriileriMir  in   lln-  motpliomaiiiac,  n«*r   UWn   uih*  liml 

llimi-  which  ran  Minitil  I  lie  suppression  of  morphine.  -*.« 

Inh'ia.  Ii>]icl11ieriiiia.  chill,  mill   limit  nous  eollapM-s   and 

I    mania  ran   inter  lie  an  piriw  fur  a  crime,  ami   (hi*  i* 

li>»!  all  i-a-i-  r.rini'l  |ili"liialiia. 

I  <ii  .•!"■  lilolal.  nlli-ll  rontilltlcil  [iir  Mil  111-  tillli',  tli-Yclups  j 

I  lni.il.  which  is  hi paiiicil  Willi  a  |>;irt iully   irresistlbW 

I  .■-  it.  There  i-  in  chloral  a  real  slate  of  it  cotl  provoked 
I  Inn  tlii-  -Tali>  i-  1 1' it  ai  i  i>in|ianiiil  with  as  grave  result* 
I  Hi'  iii--i|iliiii<>.  Tin'  |ili> siiiil  symptom*  of  rlil»ni)i*t». 
I  appeal  tu  i-'ii-i-i  especially  in  ^astmintt'stiiiul  trouble*: 

I  i]  it.. ins  , si,t  mi  l.iM.ii,  ss..(  miiiil.     Tht'inmliMif  (ml 

I  in  iln-  j.i.i-ii'-siw  s|||,|„,-,m t   flu*  jKiisnii.     The  mur- 

I  in i.i. ■-  li.ni'  a  -mi  nt  iii-w  liitiriil  atli-ctiwi.  consisting  to 
Li. Tall  fhcscn-c-ainl  \  iii.>u-.  ililnious  conceptions.  The 
lot  lu-t- clement-  with  iiniipliiiii-iii  tan  lessen  rf«|M>nsibitity 

I  <  i-.iii  i mii»i'  i pli-li"  inr-poii-iliility.     Iti  caws  uf  m..t 

I  i  Imia  intoxication  rail  mil}  le—eu  responsibility;  tbls 
I   In-  t.i.  I  tli.it   mm  plmu-ui  is  nut  a  p.-jiliusia. 


C\\  A  1»TKU    V. 


INSANITY  AND  GENIUS. 

Human  beings  may  1m*  classified,  in  ;i  general  way,  into  normal  and 
abnormal.  By  "abnormal"  is  meant  departure  from  the  normal. 
While  the  term*' abnormal"  often  suggests  ethical  or  a*stheticnl  charac- 
teristics, it  is  here  employed  with  no  suoh  reference.  Thus  a  great  re- 
former and  a  great  criminal  are  both  abnormal  in  the  sense  of  diverg- 
ing much  from  the  average  oruorm;il  man.  The  principal  and  extreme 
forms  of  human  abnormality  are  insanity,  genius,  ;iud  crime. '  The 
third  form,  •*  crime/'  iurludes  all  exeessive  degrees  of  wrong. 

Assuming  the  natural  history  |M>int  of  view,  man  should  be  studied 
as  we  study  all  s|>eeies  1m»1ow  him.  In  an  investigation,  therefore,  of 
insanity  and  get li us  we  must,  as  far  :is  possible,  eliminate  all  those 
ethical  and  a*stlu*tie:il  ideas  (howc\er  important)  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  assoeiate  with  these,  terms.  For  an  empirical  study  is 
concerned  with  faets  rather  than  with  sentiments,  emotions,  or  ideals 
coiiner ted  with  such  faets. 

INSANITY. 

KrntTt-Khing3  defines  insanity,  from  the  anatomical  ]>oint  of  view, 
as  a  dirt  use  disease  of  the  brain,  uecoinpanied  with  nutritive,  inflamma- 
tory, and  degenerative  ehanges.  The  division  l>ctweeu  mental  and 
brain  diseases  is  purely  a  prartieal  one  and  not  strictly  seien title. 
Mental  diseases  are  a  speeial  class  of  cerebral  diseases,  and  from  a 
clinical  standpoint  arc  distinguished  by  psycho- functional  disturbances. 
Insanity  is  not  only  a  disease  of  the  bruin  but  also  a  diseased  altera- 
tion of  the  personality.  One  dilhculty  in  distinguishing  between  san- 
ity and  insanity  is  due  to  the  fact  tluit  the  manifestations  of  one  can 
correal muhI  exactly  to  those  of  the  other.  The  first  symptoms  are  not 
generally  intellectual,  but  emotional :  there  i>  abnormal  irritability. 
The  fluctuating  line  between  sanity  and  insanity,  as  frequently  seen  in 
public  ami  private  life,  can,  say*  KratVt  Kbiug.  oscillate  between  the 

1  Thr  author  m-at-  of  ill  rpii  l'<»nn»  <•('  :iliiiuiiii.ilit>  :itnl  iriiur  in  '*  Criminology," 
New  York.  Is:*:;,  uml  ton-iilcr*  «li  iMini.iti\«'  «r\u:diiy  in  ain»th»T  work  entitled, 
••  FoniH'H  4ir.i\r-  *U-  )»  rrinniKiliti ."'  Pan-  •■!  I.\mi.  lstti. 

'l'rtyi-liiatric,  Mm. 

Y3» 


ABNORMAL   MAN. 

B  iiml  mental  disease.    Bndi  men  show  pecnluuitiet 

iug,  and  action:  tln'j-  an-  vailed  Htraiige  nr  foolish  ba- 

:       ajorily  "f  men  feel  or  act  otherwise.     So  their  cum- 

a*  ai^  uncommon,  new.  striking,  and  often  interesting; 

:  -  ljialili*  of  milking  uw  of  these  new  t bought*.     Sock 

HOt  yd  insane,  hut  still  they  are  nut  ijuite  right;   they 

•;e  hvit  t<>  insanity:  Ikcy  sire  un  the  threshold.     They 

'  u*  to  In-  said  lo  liar*-  a  strain  of  uiadneaa  in  thein. 

>  this  an  ■'insane  temperament  ;*"  it  is  characterized  by 

•table  condition  of  moral  element,  a  tendency  to  sud- 

B  t  independently  of  the  uncial  orjnuilsm,  a  personal 

hi'ciiik  to  others  a  Bign  of  great  vanity,    lint  they 

j      in  their  own  impulses  us  not  to  bo  coum-ion*  of  haw 

In  Mniidslcy's  opinion  Huh  predisposition  to  iusauity 

inn  in  some 1 -a si's.     Some  persons  having  thia  insane 

i.i\   he  called  mattoids,  to  use  Uimhroso's  expression; 

igly  jieiiiliar,  eccentric, and  original,  bnt  generally  in 

iticy   show  disproportionate  development;    they  arc 

,      •n-diiy  to  mental  disease  anil  may  gradually  develop 

ttiiis  one  meiiilier  nf  a  family  may   show  gen  inn  and 

IM  ■■!'  epileptic.    This  may  indicate  an  extreme  aeuai- 

lily  which  under  different   condition*  of  life  and  body 

em  forms.    Thi*  extreme  nervous  sensibility  may  endow 

etiuis,  Km  not  Hie  highest  genius,  for  it  lacks  the  power 

and  the  wist  intelligence  of  the  genius  which 

hi>  wdd  I  ma  c;iM.it  ion.     The  inline  temperament 

lack-   ili.'   ■  ninal  spirit;    the   ordinary   normal 

,d    spun,  hut  lack-  ongiunlily  ;  the  genius  po» 


Btlity  .0 
*  that  tli.- 
;  f|..n.   in 


■di 


.,1  |,o 

l.illlil 


,miples  of  insane  temper 
•is  |<>    in-piied    genuine*;    that    He 

l.c-i,  I.aiiih.audl'.ohlsniilb  may  l<e 
!■-'   Hie  insane  li-ui]H-raiiielit.     Some 

ee  lloplacllcalilc  and  unwise  ill  the 

n.iihci  I'liim  of  tins  temperament  in 
-in.  thought  leading.  1 1  tii  voyaiicy 
-  ■>!  mattoiil  i-  then  one  who  baa 
i.dity  and  p.utieiil.ir  talents  in  vr€- 
un-  lit  ins. unit  and  genius.  In  the 
I  tli.'  wild  --vi.dt-iilly  light;"  no 
ml  mat  be  alto  hcil  Willi  derange 
poitanl  <  la— <>!'  mattold*  are  Uie 
.  |.-.l.  .il  ~.  It  It. mi  alioiltnlile  stand 
i.    ml-  Hi-  l.iiinly.  bill  drivjnp*   do 
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furtluT.  This  class  consider  their  oddities  higher  than  tho  virtues  of 
others.  Another  phase,  is  illustrated  by  those  who  have  little  sy in- 
pa  thy  fi»r  their  own  kind;  they  often  have  extreme  affection  for  some 
dog  or  eat,  ami  supi>ose  that  they  are  exceedingly  huiuaiiitarian  be- 
cause they  love  animals  more  than  human  beings. 

Hammond1  says  that  '* the  discrimination  of  the  very  highest  flights 
of  genius  from  insanity  is  a  dillieult  and  at  times  an  impossible  under- 
taking, for  they  may  exist  in  one  and  the  same  person.''  Hammond 
also  is  of  opinion  that  more  people  of  great  genius  exhibit  manifesta- 
tions of  insanity  than  do  persons  of  ordinary  mental  faculties.  He 
mentions  as  showing  symptoms  of  insanity  or  at  the  close  of  life  pass- 
ing into  fatuity,  Tasso,  liurns,  Swift.  Mozart,  Hayden,  Walter  Scott, 
Make,  and  Toe.  Schulc-  dcliucs  insanity  as  a  disease  of  the  person, 
resting  ujmhi  and  caused  by  a  brain  affection.  Here,  it  is  to  l>e  under- 
stood, psychologically  speaking,  that  a  pathological  symptom  does  not 
constitute  the  essence  of  a  mental  disturbance,  l>e  the  thought  ever  so 
broken  or  the  disposition  or  action  ever  so  anomalous.  Hallucination 
under  certain  conditions  can  ap{M*ar  temporarily,  or  superstition  can 
come  within  the  range  of  specific  mental  disease,  ami  yet  there  is 
no  insanity,  in  true  mental  disease  the  whole  |>ersou  must  be  in- 
cluded, so  that  in  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  he.  is  no  more 
determined  by  motives  accessible  to  reflection  and  conclusion,  but  by 
irremovable  feelings  and  ideas  upon  the  Kgo.  which  if  called  up  exer- 
cise an  incontcstible  superior  power.  It  is  the  mental  compulsion  that 
constitutes  the  essence  of  mental  derangement;  the  patient  often 
stands  under  its  ]M»wcr  as  a  whole  personality;  at  another  time  he  is 
theoretical  or  reflective  as  to  this  force  over  him;  but  the  distinctive 
|>oint  is,  that  he  can  not  clear  it  away  or  overcome  it  through  logic 
nor  stop  it  by  his  will.  This  compulsion  is  grounded  in  a  fundamen- 
tal organic  brain  disease. 

According  to  Armli '  our  manner  of  knowing,  feeling,  ami  willing  is 
differently  developed,  and  shows  itself  in  feeble  or  strong  constitutions 
as  nervousness,  weakness,  or  insanity;  or  as  gift,  talent,  or  genius. 
Kvery  mental  disease  is  a  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  impaired  in 
its  nutrition,  especially  the  nutrition  of  t he  brain.  Arndfsidea  is  that 
when  a  nervous  condition  appears  occasionally  in  parents  and  grand- 
parents it  sooner  or  later  parses  o\cr  into  mental  disease,  as  seen  in 
children  of  aged  parents  Imu'ii  late,  or  in  children  of  parents  with  talent 
or  genius.  In  the  first  case  (in  children  born  late)  this  nervous  con- 
dition develops  with  the  decrease  of  vital  energy;  in  t he  sccomL ease 
it  comes  fri tm  the  nature  of  the  higher  endowment  or  genius.  This 
endowment  or  genius  i^  an  cxpies-ion  n|' a  highly  organized  nervous 
system,  more  particularly  that  of  the  brain.     Thus  it  is  that  all  higher 

1  Trraii-M- mii  |ii-.iuii\.  Ni'\v  Yurk,  lS-Si. 
-  Klini**!  hi-  r«\ «  Iiii'i  if. 
'Lt-lirlmch  ill  r  r-\<  ln.it tir. 


The  author  examines  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol,  which  givi 
the  logical  explanation  of  its  pathological  action;  be  considers  physic; 
alcoholism  Li,  tin1  healthy,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  then  psychim 
alcoholism  in  i  lie  healthy,  in  those  predisposed,  and  in  the  insane;  tint 
neieditary  alcoholism,  and  its  effects  on  individuals,  peoples,  and  tan 

The  absorption  of  alcohol  appeal's  to  commence  in  the  bucal  cavitj 
but  the  mucous  of  the  stomach  is  the  main  seat.  Where  large  qnaiiti 
ti.'s  have  been  introduced,  part  goes  into  the  intestines.  It.  ia  Vy  Hi' 
veins  that  the  larger  quantity  of  alcohol  penetrates  into  th<-  eircaC 
i  [on  :  it  is  proved  that,  the  chylil'erous  vessels  receive  a  part  of  it. 
local  applications  alcohol  favors  the  vegetative  processes  in  wounds  i 
the  depths  of  tin-  tissues;  its  action  is  manifested  by  a  hyporgene; 
of  the  conjunctive  tissue.     Its  action  is  less  marked  on  the  miienu- 


Alcohol  in  passing  into  the  digestive  tube  produces  a  warm  prickilij 
sensation,  which  propagates  itself  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  a 
stomach.  <  'oncentrated  or  large  quantities  of  alcohol  acts  as  an  in 
tani  in  the  stomach;  this  action  is  much  more  energetic  if  the  stomach. 
is  empty;  intiiis  case  diluted  alcohol  is  injurious  because  it  acts  directly 
■  in  the  mucous  vessels,  exciting  a  viseus,  when  stimulation  lias  no  us,'. 
but  il  there  is  Food  in  the  stomach,  a  moderate  dose  is  still  more  diluted 
and  mingles  with  the  iugestaaud  secretions;  here  it  is  not  an  irritant, 
but  a  stimulant  of  the  digestive  functions.  It  is  absorbed  especially  in 
tin'  stomach,  in  the  duodenum  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  intcstin... 
if  tin'  quantity  taken  is  large  enough.  It  penetrates  the  blood  cither 
directly  by  the  veins  or  by  the  chyliferons  vessels. 

Alcohol  causes  an  acceleration  of  the  heart  beats  followed  by  a  cor 
responding  decrease,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  doses  have  been 
increased  a  little  and  not  repeated,  the  average  pulse  within  the  i  n  biU  j 
four  hours  rests  without  change.  Large  doses  diminish  the  frequeuoo 
and  energy  of  the  heart  beats.  The  simple  physiological  infl  i 
alcohol  resembles  that  of  the  influence  of  age.  The  functions  at  Brat 
excited  are  enfeebled  by  an  inevitable  reaction;  muscular  forces  arc 
diminished,  urine  and  carbonic  acid  are  excreted  in  less  quantity  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  lowered.  Alcohol  does  not  remain  long 
in  the  organism.  The  kidneys  are  a  constant  source  of  elimination  of 
alcohol;  the  quantity  eliminated  from  the  lungs  is  very  little;  the  skin 
is  an  important,  source  of  elimination,  producing  a  dilatation  of  the 
lienpliical  vessels,  so  that  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  is  carried  to  the 
surface  and  the  insensible  transpiration  is  increased.  From  the  phffl. 
iological  dose  to  the  pathological  is  only  a  step,  and  special  circufll 
stances  can  render  the  former  dangerous.  Temperance  is  a  hire:  total 
abstinence  is  necessary;  these  are  conclusions  to  which  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  come. 

On  tlic  pathological  side,  alcohol  produces  functional  troubles,  such 
OB  congestion,  quantitative  and  qualitative  alterations  of  the  s<  ■ 
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?  which  itt  the  jHistulatc  of  selection.     I  should  think  it 

At  n  large  proportion  of  ''  genius  sports"  arc  likely  to  come 

fiscally  mid   socially,  anil   Unit   the  intensity  of  feeling, 

»  of  the  conditions  of  what  is  commonly  called  genius,  is 

iablo  to  run  into  the  fixed  ideas  which  are  ut  the  bottom  of 

insanity.'     Loinlnumi-   says   that   from  mi  anatomical  mid 

iy  of  men  of  genius,  vim  me  semi-insane,  l'nini  mi  inves- 

f  the  pathological  causes  of  their  apparition,  marks  of  which 

t  always    -'ft  in  their  descendants,  there  arises  the  conception 

irbid  degenerative  nature  of  genius. 

in,  Home  alienists  hold  that  genius  is  a  pathological  con  - 
■  nervous  system,  a  liypera'Sthcsia,  a  nervous,  or  mental 
|  do  not  go  so  far;  yet  all  seem  to  be  agreed  Hint  the  re- 
»n  insanity  and  genius  is  very  close, 
i  ■  '        on  to  the  biographical  study  of  genius  it  will  lie 

j  to  give  the  opinions  of  geniuses  themselves. 
e  Rays  that  under  the  iallueui-e  of  a  congestion  of  the  head 
i  persons  who  become  poets,  prophets,  and  sybils.     l»latoJ 
S  in  is  not   an  evil  but  a   great  benefaction  when  it 

sfrom  the  divinity. 

ritua'  makes   insanity   an   essential     condition    of    pootiy. 
'  Ah,  how  dose  the  insane  and  the  genius  touch;  they 
«ncd  and  enchained;  or,  statues  arc  raised  to  them."    Vol- 
I  ii  in  forming  us  mixed  our  life  with  reason  mid  in 

p  elements  of  our  ini]>erfcct  being;  they  compost'  every  man, 
d  bis  iwnw."  Pascal  says:  "  Kxtremo  mind  is  close  to  ex- 
Insanity."  Mirabenu  alarms  thai  common  sense  is  the  absence 
['  too  Vivid  passion;  it  marches  by  beaten  paths,  but  genius  never. 
Mily  men  with  great  passions  can  Ik-  great.  Cutos  said  lieforeeom- 
nittingsnicide:  ''Since  when  have  I  shown  signs  of  insanity  !"  Tasso 
-aid:  "I  am eom|H>lled  tolielievc  that  my  insanity  is  caused  by  drunk 
enaeu  and  by  love ;  I'or  1  know  well  that  I  drink  too  much.''    Cicero 

npufcl  of  the/mw  jmetirit*:  Ibirm f  tlir  amahili*  immniai  Lamar 

tfaw  Of  the  mental  disease  called  genius.  Newton  in  a  letter  to  Locke 
my*  that  he  passed  some  mouths  without  having  a  **  consistency  of 
mind."  Chateaubriand  says  that  his  chief  fault  is  weariness,  disgust 
of  everything,  ami  perpetual  doubt.  J>rydeii  says:  Mi  rent  wit  to 
— ;illHliil  lit  nearly  allied.''  Lord  Ileacnslielil  says:  •■  I  have  some- 
tines  half  believed,  alihough  the  sii>pieioii  is  mortifying,  that  there  is 
«. Kdy  •  step  between  his  state  who  deeply  indulges  in  imaginative 

i  -NiHts-t.  Tin-  I11S.U11I1  ..1  '■■■uiM..  I..111.I..U.  IsiU. 

--L'llMI Ill  -l.rrir. 

M1lB«ll1. 

t  ll..r»-r .  >r»  i'm-li.;.. 
I  »I>lrtioniiirrKn.j.l«i"'li'i>» 

i'.  *  llutarrb. 
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us,  are  very  frequently  subject  to  all  kinds  of  dia- 
[  -uliaritiew, iiIiovyiirruiiio>K,aiM. perversities.  Arndt 
[;i  in  jilt's  aim  nig  |M>etN,  Tiismi,    Letiau,  Ileinrieb,  von 

,  lint/.kow;  aiming  artist*,  Rntiert  Seltniuann,  Carl 
I  m-ientists,  l'asiul,  Frederic  Saiivages,  John  Miiller, 
fer;  among  statesmen  mid  generals,  Tiberius  and  the 
;ii.  A  large  number  of  gemureH  were  the  last  of 
■aavritn*,  Somites,  1'lato,  Aristotle,  Cienar,  Augnfltos, 
Msus,  Newton,  Slmkt-s|>fiiri-,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Voltaire, 
Uk,  l-'i -i-ili'i'ii'k  the  (in-ut,  Nupoleon,  Linrrf,  Carter, 
W  ron  II mult. .Ml.  Tin-  family  of  Hehtller  bare  died 
|  members.     This  dying  out  of  genius  cull  only  be  ex- 

C  to  A  unit  by  the  WfitklMtwuf  their  organizations  and 
Kuni'sllicsia.  This  also  in  an  explanation  of  the  tact 
]•  and  si  sit  its  of  geniuses  are  often  mediocre,  andsonte- 
leiL 


I  hold*  that  genius  is  the  highest  expression,  the  a* 
I  't mil  urlivity.  wh ii'li  is  due  to  an  over-exritalkn  of 
liTn,  ami  in  this  prune  is  iienmttt'i  that  die— a  of  the 
I  a  hi-n-ilitiiry  it  unlit  ion,  favoring  the  development  of 
I  lin->.  He  maintains,  on  the  tan*  of  biographical 
I  distinguished  nuti  inn*  Hints  the  htrgeMt  number  of 
I  i  hllilnn  ■>!'  geninse*  are  inferior  even  to  -those  of 
I  :  t<>  iiiim  nl.-i'His  am)  lerclnal  diseases  in  infuney. 
I  Isolated,  it  is  a  hhmhihmi  a.f  nature's  energy-  after 
I       \  i-  i.,i.t-  .ini\li.iii-trd.     Mental  dynamism  ean  not 

I       in-,  uiili—  (I i -.111  .■("  thought,  i-  in  a  londitioo 

I  n1  an  .iliiiiuniiil  ii inability,  whn-h  i«  also  favorable  to 
I  •■!  ln-irilK.il>  Mi-.itiiiv.  \Mii-n  the  mini)  rem-nt-M  ita 
I  i-  n.  .1,11-.  i-  i>i  i.i  !■■■-_;  into  ili'ioiiitni.  The  lerebral 
It  ■*•'!.  Ii'ini  ~ :  rr  ■  |  -J  p  ■  mi  i..ii-in—  In  in  .n  I  i.l  I  jMitorliatinn. 
In  n-'t  inn-».iiy  irl'nl- of  tln'ii  m  uaiu/alion.  I>lut' 
l.-nm-  .i  iii -it. .n-  mint i.<ii.  a  -iiiiMiioihiil  Ktai**  of  the 


']■' 


•  I  in-anily  ".in-  but 
i  w, ml  t>1  li.il.iiire  in  I  lie  iirt'bro- 
'  i-  at  mill-  -iiltn  it-iitly  illustrious 
■  n-.\;t.i(il\  tall*  intotlir  morbid 
my  ii.ii.il.  iii  .in- innate  i-Hparity 
level."  In. in  a  hiologieal  iMtint 
.in. nil'  iniii  stands  in  the  name 
ami  1'l.nil-.  anil  is  :i  pmduet  of 
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that  variability  which  is  the  postulate  (if  selection.  I  should  think  it 
probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  *'  genius  sports1'  are  likely  to  eome 
to  grief,  physically  and  socially,  and  that  the  intensity  of  feeling, 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  what  is  commonly  called  genius,  is 
especially  liable  to  run  into  the  tixed  ideas  which  are  at  the  l>ottom  of 
so  much  insanity.1  Lombroso-  says  that  from  an  anatomical  and 
biological  study  of  men  of  genius,  who  are  semi-insane,  from  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  pathological  causes  of  their  apparition,  marks  of  which 
are  almost  always  left  in  their  descendants,  there  arises  the  conception 
of  the  morbid  degenerative  nature  of  genius. 

While,  then,  some  alienists  hold  that  genius  is  a  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  nervous  system,  a  hyperesthesia,  a  nervous,  or  mental 
disease,  others  do  not  go  so  far;  yet  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  re- 
lation between  insanity  and  genius  is  very  close. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  biographical  study  of  genius  it  will  be 
interesting  to  give  the  opinions  of  geniuses  themselves. 

Aristotle  says  that  under  the  influence  of  a  congestion  of  the  head 
there  are  persons  who  become  poets,  prophets,  and  sybils.  Plato J 
affirms  that  delirium  is  not  an  evil  but  a  great  benefaction  when  it 
emanates  from  the  divinity. 

Democritus4  makes  insanity  an  essential  condition  of  poetry. 
Diderot5  says:  "  Ah,  how  close  the  insane,  and  the  genius  touch;  they 
are  imprisoned  and  enchained;  or,  statues  are  raised  to  them.**  Vol- 
taire says:  "  Heaven  in  forming  us  mixed  our  lite  with  reason  and  in- 
sanity;  the  elements  of  our  imperfect  being;  they  com|>osc  every  man, 
they  form  his  essence."  Pascal  says:  "  Kxtrcme  mind  is  close  to  ex- 
treme insanity.*1  Mirabeau  affirms  that  common  sense  is  the  absence 
of  too  vivid  passion;  it  marches  by  beaten  paths,  but  genius  never. 
Only  men  with  great  passions  can  be  great.  Cato6  said  before  com- 
mitting suicide :  "  Since  when  have  I  shown  signs  of  insanity  ?'*  Tasso 
said:  *4 1  am  compelled  to  believe  that  my  insanity  is  caused  by  drunk 
enness  and  by  love;  for  I  know  well  that  I  drink  too  much/*  Cicero 
S| teaks  of  the  J'un»r  pncticHx;  Koran*  of  the  amtthilis  inxttuia;  Lamar- 
tine  of  the  mental  disease  called  •ueniii>.  Newton  in  a  letter  to  Locke 
says  that  he  passed  some  months  without  having  a  "  consistency  of 
mind."  Chateaubriand  sa\  s  that  his  chief  fault  is  weariness,  disgust 
of  everything,  ami  perpetual  doubt.  Drydeii  says:  ••tlrcat  wit  to 
maduess  is  nearly  allied.**  Lord  KeaeiiuMicId  says:  ••  1  have  some- 
times half  believed,  although  the  suspicion  is  mortifying,  that  there  is 
only  a  step  between   hi**  >t .1 1 •■   who  deeply   indulges  in    imaginative 

■NislM'l.   I'll*-  In«.i!iii\  nt  « ifiii'i-.  l."iiil<>!i.  1S1U. 
-  l/lli'iiiiin'  ili'  *  .i  [  ii  . 

1  llniii'  i'.  xi *  I'oi't  ji-a. 

Pii  tioiiiiir*'  I'.iii  \  ■]••]!•  il:i{>n-. 
•  Plutarch. 


I  ABNORMAL  MAX. 

I  iiiNinity.  I  was  not  alwayn  sure  of  my  identity  or 
I  or  I  have  t'luiml  il  niHi>nmtry  t«  Hhuiit  aloud  lo  br  ran 
I  S<-hn|K-i>linn<-r  nmU'sM-d  Hint  when  lie  rontlMiard  bis 
I  Carried  liiin-i'ir  stranj^'Iy.  mill  wait  taken  fur  iiiwiiir. 
I  hi  Hi '^ciiins  an-  ulti'ii  liki-  iho  insane,  given  t"  o» 
li.    TiiNUii  m-k  1  ii )W li'il (?■*  thai  |iliilnsi]|ihkal  wv|iticiMn 

1 1 nditioti  Imnh'rinu  mi  insanity.     livorjr«  Sutidit  say* 

I  ;il  jiImuiI  M'vi-ntii'M,  r-ln1  Ix-rumi'  drt-|ily  melsiinholif, 
I  ins  ii-i]i|ii<il  tn  Miii'iih';  thai  thin  tiiiijitHtiiiii  who  mo 
Ik!  hi/am'  that  »hr  ■-■•nsidt'n-d  it  a  Kjiei-ii'i*  of  insanity. 
lit  lii>  ilisi-itM-  may  have  j*ii  en  u  morbid  character  to  hi* 


I   <l-i\ii  ;il  -itrli  sayings  may  seem,  a  senniisiiiYrstigatiuf) 
I  i(;  n-si'iiililaiii-i's  between  rln>  highest  mental  wtirity 
nl.     As  a  proof  of  I  his  we  will  give  a  iuiiiiIkt  uf  farts, 
|si<m- illicit  In- ariilt-il. 

I  lA'TS  SlIuWINii  Kl'l-KMKU'ITIKH,  NKKYOt'S  DW- 
I  casks,   imi  rtVMi'inMs  up  insanity. 

I  nl'  obtaining  tin-Is  uf  an  abnormal  up  |Htthokijn<-al  na- 
I  i  unfavorable  iliil-i.  i-  obvious.  A ut hunt  have  not  only 
I  l.u.i.  lint  liavi-  mil  dt-omeit  ilicm  important  enough  U* 
I  •■  In  tin-  inrilii'al  nii-ii.  whose  lift-  bring*  them  t-lnwat  to 
I  .  tli.it  .-mil  i.i.t- ha\.'  Ui'ii  gathered.  If  it  In- mid  that 
I  rn  ■  -|iln>ii.il  mu-l  In-  taken  with  mm  if  rant  ion,  liea-aii** 
I  In-  tutu. I  !»i-\.i^yi-r.ilr  -inking  rhaiai-ti-ristiees.  it  niunt 
It  ili.ii   -in  li   tut-,  wlii'ii  iinl'aviii.ilili-  in  reputation,  arc 

I  i.  ■ -mi.Iv  .-I  ..-!>.  A.i-iiti.iii.iliir rmal  imhvi.lii.-i].  a* 

I  -.  on-'  iin. I-  iini.li  in-. i i-ah-d  than  i-  known. 

I  li  ■  1 1  - 1-  '!i.ii:tii.<i  :i-.:i-  In- 1. imih.it  -fiiiii*  iir  ili-timii.  Pan- 
I..1.I!-...  :.i;..  .jui  killing  a  imtiiu  -lave.  wa»  tormented 
I  (.-.  .,  .;..■■!.  «li-.  i.  |..i.-i...l  him  in  all  flare*  and  whieh 
li.  ■  1    ;■  ■•  ■!  i-  .in.i.  k<i|  uilh  intermittent  mania. 

L   -Mir  ,    '■■■■  |n-„       i.  i.l    nil.  I  \.ll-.  during   uhirh  liro.m- 

I-      I '   •■"     M.«a-  II  >i-:ir»i.f  age  wh.nh* 

I  I,       '  t.       i  :  nil-  \    h.nl  •|>iti-[itn-   attaika  during  In* 

I I       II-    ■■■  ■  i-"!  ■■'.!  iii.mi-t.-iy.  uhi-rflit' had  th* 

I,*.  ■■].■■  .  i  -  ■■■■'  -i  iiimi.il  titi-i  m  hi-  own  |>m»- 

I'.-:  i.  ■  ■•■  '  .-:.'■■  «  i-  in-.in.  .m<]  ilffuriuiHl.  Hi* 
I  i'.     ■■■:■■   \-  >i.>-i  at  ■!,.■  .1^.- uf  m  in  a  ulatt-irf 

I-  ■  :.-■■  .]■!:.  |.-i.      I  Mil-  i>l  hi*  -His  hail 

I  I     ■  -a-     H  .-    .-pilrlilif.    i.f    furhlc 
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constitution,  with  pallid  skin,  and  subject  to  headaches.  Linnl,  a  pre- 
cocious genius,  lia<l  a  cranium  hydrocephalic  in  form.  He  suffered  from 
a  stroke  of  paralysis.  At  the  end  of  one  attack  he  had  forgotten  hia 
name.  He  died  in  a  state  of  senile  dementia.  Raphael  exj>erienced 
temptations  to  suicide.  He  himself  says:  ••  1  tied  the  fisherman's  cords 
which  1  found  in  the  boat  eight  times  around  her  Inxly  and  miue, 
tightly  as  in  a  winding  sheet.  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  which  I  had 
kept  free  in  order  to  precipitate  her  with  me  into  the  waves.  •  •  • 
At  the  moment  I  was  to  leap,  to  he  swallowed  forever  with  her,  I  felt 
her  pallid  head  turn  upon  my  shoulder  like  a  dead  weight  and  the  body 
sink  down  uiwm  my  knees."1 

Pascal,'  from  birth  till  death,  suffered  from  nervous  troubles.  At  1 
year  of  age  he  fell  into  a  languor,  during  which  he.  could  not  see  water 
without  manifesting  great  outbursts  of  passion ;  and,  still  more  peculiar, 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  father  and  mother  near  one  another.  In 
1027  he  had  paralysis  from  his  waist  down,  so  that  he  could  not  walk 
without  crutches;  this  condition  continued  three  months.  During  his 
last  hours  he  was  taken  with  terrible  convulsions,  in  which  he  died. 
The  autopsy  showed  peculiarities.  His  cranium  appeared  to  have  no 
suture,  unless  perhaps  the  lambdoid  or  sagittal.  A  large  quantity  of 
the  brain  substance  was  very  much  condensed.  Opposite  the  ven- 
tricles there  were  two  impressions  as  of  a  finger  in  wax.  These  cavi- 
ties were  full  of  clotted  ami  decayed  blood,  ami  there  was,  it  is  said, 
a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  dura  mater.  Walter  Scott,  during  his 
infancy,  hail  precarious  health,  and  before  the  age  of  l*  was  paralyzed 
in  his  right  limb,  lb*  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  He  had  this  vision 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Myron:  Coming  into  the  dining  room,  he 
miw  lie  fore  him  the  image  «if  his  dead  friend;  on  advancing  toward  it, 
he  recognized  that  the  vision  was  due  to  lira pery  extended  over  the 
sen-en.1 

Some  men  of  genius  w ho  have  observed  themselves  dcserilie  their 
inspiration  as  a  gentle  fever,  during  which  their  thoughts  Ivecome  rapid 
and  involuntary.     Dante  .says: 

•     l'vi 1 1  - ill  fin*.  'lUiUMln 

Annul!*  ijiiin.  ii<»r<i  •■•!  in  «[iu'1  iihmIm 
flu-  tU-t  t.i  ilfiifru  \«i  H^nilM  arnlo. 

- 1  ini  ■»!•  ■■■:••!••  tli  n  uh'-ii  \"\  ■■  m^piri-  lm-.  F  .ift**ml :  :c.«l  .»«■<  .inline  .is  it  nprakn 
in  mi*.  1  -|"-.ik.  i 

Voltaire,  like  Cirero.  Demosthenes.  Newton,  and  Walter  Scott,  was 
lN»ru  miller  tin-  saddest  ami  most  alarming  conditions  of  health.  His 
feebleness  \\a>  such  that  he  cmhl  not  be  taken  to  ciiutvh  to  he  chris- 
tened. During  his  tir>r  m-.ms  he  manifested  an  extraordinary  mind. 
In  his  old   age   he  was   like  a   bent   shadow.'     He  had   an   attack  of 

I?:&|»li -i«-l .  J»:i^i  -  »!••  l-i  \  iimTn  in--  .* nn^f. 
l.'Annili Hi-  il.-  f:is.   il.   l^lil. 

I !«1 1 1* l»ii r ^li  Mr<i.«:il  ;i 1 1 •  1  Sn r^i-  ■■!  .(•■nrii.il.  J:iiiu:ir\  .  1*4-J. 
*  S*  yur.  ■■  .Mi*iii.,"  I    i. 
MH'A)  A  M 10 
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revelation  at  the  age  of  li\  He  lost  his  father  in  infancy  and  his 
mother  in  childhood;  was  a  traveling  merchant,  ami  married  a  wealthy 
widow  lifted i  years  older  than  himself.  His  revelations  lteguu  with 
visions  in  sleep,  lie  used  to  live  alone  in  a  cave.  He  had  interviews 
with  the  An^el  (iahriel.  Henry  Heine  died  of  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
spinal  column.  Lot/.e  was  often  melancholic.  Moliere  suffered  from 
convulsions;  delay  or  derangement  could  throw  him  into  a  convulsion. 

Mozart's  musical  talent  was  revealed  at  .'*  years  of  age;  between -1 
and  0  he  com  posed  pieces  with  expert  ncss.  Mozart  died  at.  30  of  eere- 
bral  hydropsy.  He  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  end.  He 
was  subject  to  fainting  tits  before  ami  during  the.  composition  of  his 
famous  "Keipiicm."  Mo/art  always  thought  that  the  unknown  person 
which  presented  itself  to  him  was  not  an  ordinary  being,  but  surely 
had  relations  with  another  world  and  that  he  was  sent  to  him  to 
announce  his  end.  Cuvier  died  of  an  affection  of  the  nervous  centers; 
the  autopsy  showed  a  voluminous  brain.  He  lost  all  his  children  by 
a  fever  called  ••cerebral."  Condillac  had  frequent  attacks  of  somnam- 
bulism; lie  sometimes  found  his  work  finished  in  the  morning,  lios- 
suet  suffered  from  a  disease  from  which  he  once  lost  speech,  knowledge, 
and  even  the  faculty  of  understanding.  Dumas  says:  ••  Victor  Hugo 
was  dominated  by  the  fixed  idea  to  become  a  great  ]>oet  and  the  great- 
est man  of  all  countries  and  times.  For  a  certain  time  the  glory  of 
Nu}>oIeon  haunted  him."  Chopin  ordered  by  will  that  life  be  buried 
in  a  gala  costume,  white  cravat,  small  shoes,  and  short  trousers.  He 
abandoned  his  wife,  whom  lie  loved,  because  she otVc red  another  person 
a  seat  before  she  offered  it  to  him.  (iiordaiio  Kruno  considered  himself 
enlightened  by  a  superior  light  sent  from  (iod.  who  knows  the  essence 
of  things,  (.'mute  considered  himself  the  ••(ireat  Priest"  of  humanity. 
Madame  de  Stael  died  in  a  state  of  delii  inm.  which  had  lasted  several 
days;  according  to  some  nut  hois,  several  months.  The  autopsy 
showed  a  huge  quant it y  of  cerebral  matter,  and  very  thin  cranium. 
Moreau  of  Tours  *ay<  she  had  a  nervmis  habit  t»\"  rolling  continually 
tietweeii  her  tinkers  small  snips  of  paper,  an  ample  provision  of 
1  whieh  w;h  kept  on  her  maur icpiree.  She  used  opium  immoderately. 
She  had  a  "iiiguhii  idea  during  her  w  hole  lite;  she  was  afraid  of  being 
colli  in  the  tomb:  she  desired  that  -In-  be  enveloped  in  fur  before  burial. 

Knglish  men  ot'  letter*  w  ho  have  heeome  insane,  or  have  hud  hallu 
cinatioii-o  and  peculiai  ities  ^\  in]»t ■  »in.it  ji-  of  iiisanit  \ .  are  Swift.  *!ohn>ou, 
I 'o\\  per.  Souther .  Shelley.  !■>  i  i»ii.  (HildNiiiith.  l.amb.  and  Poe.  Swift 
was  aNo  ei  ml  in  eoudint.  but  he  w  as  hurdl\  responsible,  a*  his  insanity 
\\ii>  congenital.  !li>  paternal  imele  lost  speech  and  memory  and  died 
insane.  Swift  was  somewhat  en  at  ie  and  wild  as  a  uni\crsity  student. 
He  sutl'ered  at  tinier  from  giddiiie-*.  impaired  eyesight,  deafness,  mus 
cular  twitchiugs,  ainl  paialy»i<*  of  ihe  muscles  mi  the  right  side  of 
the  mouth.  He  had  a  bad  temper,  was  railed  "mad  pel  son,"  aetuallv 
feared  insanity,  saNin^  once,  on  seeing  a  tree  that  had  \xkv*w  *\\>xvV\y$ 


like  that  tree,  I  -bull  die  at  the  top."  latter  in  life 
urine  The  | ». si  mortem examination  idiowed  acer 
iiiiri  >ofi<<tiing  of  the  cortex.  There  were  a  number 
Shelley  when  young  wax  Atrange  and  fond  .>i 
.-.alled  ••  M;nl  Shelley;"  he  suffered  from  nomnasa 
n«,  and  was  exi-i table  and  impetuous;  thrwaymp- 
I  nil  .i^-i  .  »t  twenty  he  constantly  took  laudanum  Tor  hi* 
;  lie  bad  linllii.-inati.inn:  he  saw  a  chili!  ri»e  from  tbe 
|  bawls,  11  vision  which  it  wax  difficult  to  miann  away. 
existed  in  tin-  immediate.  antecedent*  of  Shrilly. 
I.i-.  ...nliiifil  in  an  Insane  iiHvltim.  .lohlimon  waa  hypo- 
Tipprchrtidtd  insanity,  fancying  himself  seized  with  it; 
,  crampx,  and  a  paralytic,  acinir*-  depriving  him  of 
i<  inaiiMiiHof  bearing.  Carlyle considered  Soatbey 
m.iii  of  hie  acquaintance.  Son they a  mind  failed 
mbccilv  ami  died:  a  year  before  hi  a  death  lie  «w 
l\  tittle  OOBseioosof  his  surrounding*.  Soolhey  wrote 
I  vm  s  years  of  age.  Ilia  maternal  nnrle  «»•  an  idiot 
i.  Tin-  mot  tier  of  Sou  they  bud  pnralysia,  Ciwjwr 
melancholia  at  _o,  wlitcli  continued  ft  year;  at  an- 
Hi  wiili  greater  fore*.  II. ■  himself  te.II*  of  bU  at 
■'  bought  laudanum,  keeping  it  in  hi*  pocket,  wbea 
I'd  linn  In  i-arry  it  into  execution;  but  anon  another 

■  i  gti  Mi  Franc*  and  enter  a  monastery;  then  tbe 
Tie  spain.  'o  throw  hfinself  lato  tin-  ritot — an  io- 
ii  taking  Hie  laudanum — but  ha  would  have  -u. 

.ini-flt'.  Ii.i.l  imi  ili<-  thong  to  which  the  ropr  was 
lftt-1    -hi.  id.il  idea*  left   liim,  lis  relapsed  into  re 

t1hmI.mil:  In'  had  ■  "iniiiillrd  the  niipiiiriiuiable  sis. 
Mn»yhnn  eighteen  month*.    k-  if-  ■«  ;i-nucvtn*melv 

■  ii. ^  from  luiightei  to  tear*;  he  »  a*  extremely  pa* 
imiiii  to  l-jtlm  I.  in.-.  If:  Htmuotlaws  h>-  fell  mi..  .1. 
.pli.-ii.i  null   ilini  In-  would  HeTM  have  nay  r»**t 

grave-.     I  lie  ..n.ii  k-  .>f  erith-A agitated  him  almost 

r*..u-ni--   ii-  i*erj  .11*.  c|. tilde,  -<■  that  even  "tbe 

tin     i-l.t  ■•!    i  tli.w. '  "  made  l.i-  nature  tremble. 

.-. ■  .  inl.l,  -li  ..I-.iIl.-.!.  weakly,  and  morbid  in 

■  ■i  in. 1. [1   a  ...  i||.    .  .1,1 f  |,i.  iiii.iiiiig  sway  frnon 

Mid  t I!<  ge  alien  a  -I  ud.  HI ;  In-  enlisted  ss  a 

■  hi  1..  M  » 1  r .i  fu|  mi  i.',, -m.  ((emitting  hi*  family 
ity.     v\  li.  ii  in  \t  ,u>.ii age  his  physical  -nnrriugled 

SiiIiwm tlj   li.    i.-i.i  .1  labsral  •  amtam  of  tbe 

Tlieie  wen  ii.  in*  morbid  symptom*  in  the  family. 
>i.-hIiiliot.  and  Iraine  a  en-  *t>  "ritj-mr  lilaated  with. 
mi  id  ni.l.m. -i.i.li.i  whieh  poiaau*  my  exiateue*.* 
i  OfiiKiioi  ..i  l.l— 1  upon  the  brain;  he  wa»  a  sickly 
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child,  suffering  from  violent  spasms;  when  :i  young  man  he  had  a 
slight  nervousness  which  increased  with  age,  and  finally  was  attacked 
with  incipient  paralysis.1  George  Kliot  suffered  from  melancholic 
moods,  and  from  her  thirtieth  year  had  severe  attacks  of  headache.  As 
a  child  she  was  poor  in  health  ami  extremely  sensitive  to  terror  in  the 
night.  She  remained  a  "quivering  fear"  throughout  her  whole  life.' 
De  Qnincey,  the  opium-eater,  took  opium  as  a  relief  from  neuralgia  and 
general  nervous  irritation.  He  was  in  had  health  for  a  long  time, 
dying  at  the  age  of  <V.K  Alfred  de  Musset  had  attacks  of  syncope;  he 
died  at  47.  George  Sand  described  him  in  the  Forest  of  Foiituiuehleau 
in  his  neurotic  terror,  in  his  joy  and  despair,  as  manifesting  a  nervous 
condition  approaching  delirium.  He  had  a  morbid  cerebral  sensibility, 
showing  itself  in  hallucinations;  he  hud  a  suicidal  inclination.  He  wan 
a  dissipated  gambler,  passing  from  gaiety  to  depression.  Hi*  keen  dis- 
appointment in  love  in  Italy  was  accompanied  by  brain  fever.  For 
some  time  after  this  he  could  not  speak  of  his.  chagrin  without  fall- 
ing into  syncope.  He  had  an  hallucination,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  real  things,  he  had  to  ask  his  brother.  Wellington  was  subject 
to  fainting  tits;  he  had  epilepsy  ami  died  from  an  attack  of  the  disease. 
Warren  Hastings  was  sickly  during  his  whole  life;  in  his  latter  years  he 
suffered  from  paralysis,  giddiness.  ;iud  hulhiciuatiousof  hearing.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  paralysis  he  developed  a  taste  for  writing  |M>ctry.3 
C'arlyle,4  the  dyspeptic  martyr,  showed  extreme  irritability.  He  says 
in  his  diarv:  ••  Nerves  all  intlamed  ami  torn  up.  ImnIv  ami  mind  in  a 
hag  -ridden  condition."'  lie  suffered  from  a  paralysis  in  his  right  haud. 
C'arlyle's  antecedents  were  conspicuously  of  a  nervous  kind.  Bach5 
died  from  a  stroke  of  a|H»p)e\y;  one  of  his  numerous  children  was  an 
idiot.  His  family  sutfered  from  nervous  diseases.  Handel4  was  very 
irritable;  at  the  age  of  .">0  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  which  so 
affected  his  mind  that  he  lived  in  retirement  for  a  year. 

Nisbet7  say**:  •*  Pathologically  speaking,  music  i<  as  fatal  a  gift  to 
its  possessor  as  the  faculty  for  poetry  or  letters;  the  biographies  of  all 
~  the  greatest  musicians  being  a  miserable  chrouicle  of  the  ravages  of 
nerve  disorder  extending,  like  the  Mosaic  curse,  to  the  third  ami  fourth 
general  ion/*  Newton  in  tliet.i^r  veais  of  his  life  fell  into  a  melancholia 
which  deprived  him  of  his  power  of  thought.  Newton  himself  in  a 
letter  to  Ijocke  says  that  he  passed  miiiic  mouths  without  having"  a 
consistency  of  mind/1  He  was  also  subject  to  vertigo.  From  the 
manner  of  manife>tatiou  and  the  results  following  from  this  disease, 
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INSANITY    AND    GENIUS.  t5l 

(JKNKKAI,   CdNSlDKItATldNS. 

Many  great  men  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  star,  of  a  genius 
protector.  It  is  probable  lliat  many  of  these  hallucinations  have1  aided 
men  in  the  execution  of  their  plans.  Additional  biographical  data 
concerning  the  different  types  of  genius  might  he 'added,  and  many  will 
occur  to  anyone  who  has  read  the  lives  of  great  men.  In  certain  in 
stances  the  authority  for  some  of  the  facts  might  be  questioned,  hut  the 
great  majority  will  stand. 

Lomhroso  thinks  geniuses  difVcr  as  much  from  father  and  mother, 
which  is  characteristic  of  degcnciacy,  and  thus  the  physical  resem- 
blances between  geniuses  of  different  epochs  and  races  are  noticed,  as 
in  Julius  Ca*sar  and  Napoleon.  They  sometimes  lose  their  national 
type,  and  it  occurs  in  t he  most  noble  traits,  as  elevation  of  forehead, 
remarkable  development  of  nose  and  head,  and  vivacity  of  the  eyes.  A 
parallel  example  is  found  in  Cretins  and  insane.  Humboldt,  Virchow, 
Bismarck,  and  llemholt/.  do  not  have,  according  to  Louibroso,  the 
German  physiognomy.  Hymn  did  not  have  the  physiognomy  or  the 
character  of  the  Knglish. 

Stammering  troubled  .Ksop.  Virgil.  Demosthenes.  Alcihiades,  Eras- 
mus, Cato  of  Plica,  and  Charles  V.  Sterility  is  not  uncommon  in  great 
men,  as  Drydeu,  Addison,  Pope.  Swift.  .Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 
Precocity  is  a  symptom  of  g«*nius  and  insanity.  Dante  composed 
verses  at  9,  Tasso  ami  Mirabeaii  at  10.  Comic  ;uhI  Voltaire  and  Pas- 
cal were  great  thinkers  at  l.'i:  Niehuhr  at  7;  Jonathan  Kd  wards  and 
Bossiict  and  Pope  at  1-;  Goethe  before  10;  Vjrtor  Hugo  and  Pension 
at  l.~».  Handel  and  licethovcii  composed  at  1.'!;  Mozart  gave  concerts 
at  (I;  Raphael  was  renowned  at  11.  Vet  sonic  great  men  were  regarded 
as  |M»or  pupils,  as.  for  example,  Pe>talo//i,  Wellington,  Jtalzac,  II  una - 
lioldt,  lioccac io,  lauiic,  Newton,  and  Walter  Scott. 

Originality  is  \ery  common,  both  to  men  of  genius  and  the  insane; 
hut  in  the  latter  case  it  is  geiieralh  without  purpose.  Lomhroso  goes 
so  far  as  to  make  uucouM-iou^ue>«  and  spontaneity  in  genius  resemble 
epileptic  attacks.  Ilageii  make**  mti-mm  iMr  impulse  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  genius,  as  Schiilc  ,mt  aho\c.docs  in  insanity.1  Mozart 
avowed  that  his  musical  iu\ mtions  came  involuntary,  like  dreams, 
showing  an  unconsciousness  and  spontaneity,  which  are  also  frequent 
in  insanity.  Socrates  *;i\s  that  poets  cieate.  not  b\  reflection,  but  bv 
natural  instinct.  Voltaire  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dideiot,  that  all  mani- 
festations of  geniu^  are  etVects  uf  in^tiiti  l.  and  that  all  the  philosophers 
of  the  world  together  could  not  ha\e  ni\eu  ••  Le>  aniiiianx  maludes  de 
la  peste,"  which  La  pontaiue  cuinpoM-d  without  knowing  even  what  he 
did.  According  to  (incthc  aceitam  rerehr.d  irritation  is  necessary 
to  jMM'ts.  Klopstuck  ilcrl.unl  ili.it  in  i i i <  ;i tj i ^  he  had  found  many 
inspiration^  for  In*,  poem. 
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I  Tar  an  to  *ay   that  tl  permit'  a  oattajn  .bun*  of  diajt- 
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lof  Tnwui*  probable,  faim  tba  be)  that,  lite  Socrates 
li.nl  a  familiar  genius  which  was  pleuwd  tn  talk  with 
1*  liuiii  ii<>  l. m in  .|  tbiug<t  nevef  beftra  heard  of.  Swift 
luateanbriand during  bin  y»u(ii  hail  idea*  of  uiiicide  ami 
Til  ulinarlf.  Him  father  died  of  apoplexy;  bit  brother 
lily  bordering  on  imuinity;  ww  given  touU  *icc»  ai>d 
*  My  chief  fault,"  Myftt'hateaubrbiud,  ■■  i*  wcurine**, 
iy  thing  and  perpetual  doubt."  Tacit  oh  had  a  aon  who 
paeUiorra  waa  naturally  btxarr*  and  exr-rcdingly  irriu 

-  doaf  ai»l  It'll  into  ft  profound  mchincholia,  111  w  Inch  1m* 

|t-r  i In- (Ircal  It m I  a  ncitnuirt  of  tin-  iiiumIka  of  tfao  neck, 

a  birth,  utiil  canning  hi*  brail  to  incline  cou*tantly 

IIi-  iln-il  ut  ilif  age  of  .13,  having  ull  the  symptom* 

|in  treinen*.'      His  brother  Arrclude  »'m  au  idiot.     Hi» 

u>lute  woman;  hi™  father  wan  both  dfHaolule  ami  vio- 

t- 1  Honor*')  ilntl  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  a  dlir— e 

■pose  one  U>  cerebral  roii|ce»Uon.    The  eccentricity  ->f 

1  known.    Latnartfiie  wya  lie  bad  |>crii.liiir  notion*  about 

]*  in  contradiction  with  the  common  (teuse  of  "  tbia  low 

■titer  wm  an  peculiar.      Lord  Chatam  was  from  a  family 

Ital  disproportions,  of  pecnllarltioa  almost  afrrnanMaa; 

pi  » 'h  ii.iiu  iliil  not  iko  thiug*  at  others:  be  waa  my» 

lilrtit,    Indolent   ami  active,  Imperious  and   charming. 

If  h.nl  tin*  li.illiniii.it  ion:    One  tlay  he  Mtmetl  tn 

i-  fuit  from  tlif  wall,  and  be  inquired  of  hie  physician 

I. mill  !»'.     Lord  Ityron  waa  scrofulous  und  rachitic  and 

Jiuietiine*  he  imagined  that  he  waa  flaUad  byagho*l; 

|t<l  in  the  ovrr  excitability  of  hi*  brain.    Be  »a*  bora 

tard  Ihidteybwl   the  ronrlcilo*   that  Hymn  was  in- 

b  of  Wellington  died  of  au  apoplectic  attack.     Napa 

|>t  back;  an  involuntary  movement  of  tbe  right  nhonUcT. 

I'  time*  another  movement  of  i  be  mouth  from  left  to  right. 

.union;  iii  lii*  o«  n  i-\|.n  *M"i.,  hi-  kmked  like  a  bar 

vibration  in  the  call  of  hi*  left  leg.     Having  a  very 

did  not  like  new  hate,     lie  r«-a nit  ajanaaawjr.    To  a 

•ui  be  Miii I.  •-  Sec  up  there.*'    The  general  did   not 

In!,"  aaid  Napoleon,  "do  you  oot  discover  ft T      It    i« 

liaut,  iHH-iiiunitf  animated  by  decree*;  it  cried  out,  '  thai 

altaudon  me; '  I  nee  it  on  ail  groat  occasions;  it  aayn  to 

and  it  la  for  me  a  constant  atgn  of  fortune." 
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(IKNKHAL   CnNSl  DERATIONS. 

Mirny  great  men  have  believed  in  tin-  existence  of  a  star,  of  a  genius 
protector.  It  is  probable  that  many  ol'  these  hallucinations  have  aided 
men  in  the  execution  of  their  plans.  Additional  biographical  data 
concerning  the  different  types  of  genius  might  he 'added,  and  many  will 
oceur  to  anyone  who  lias  read  the  lives  of  great  men.  In  certain  in- 
stances the  authority  for  some  of  the  facts  might  he  questioned,  hut  the 
great  majority  will  stand. 

I<omhroso  thinks  geniuses  ditVer  as  much  from  father  and  mother, 
which  is  characteristic  of  degeneracy,  and  thus  the  physical  resem- 
blances between  geniuses  of  different  epochs  and  races  are  noticed,  as 
in  Julius  <\esar  ami  Napoleon.  They  sometimes  lose  their  national 
type,  and  it  occurs  in  the  most  noble  traits,  as  elevation  of  forehead, 
remarkable  development  of  nose  ami  head,  and  vivacity  of  the  eyes.  A 
parallel  example  is  found  in  ('retins  and  insane.  Humboldt,  V  ire  how, 
Bismarck,  ami  llcmholtx  do  not  have,  according  to  Loinbroso,  the 
German  physiognomy.  Myron  did  not  have  the  physiognomy  or  the 
character  of  the  Knglish. 

Stammering  troubled  .Esnp.  Virgil,  Demosthenes,  Alcihiades,  Eras- 
mus, C.'ato  of  I'tica.  ami  Charles  V.  Sterility  is  not  uncommon  in  great 
men,  as  Drydcti,  Addison,  Pope,  Swift.  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith. 
Precocity  is  a  symptom  of  »cu  ins  and  insanity.  Dante  composed 
verses  at  0.  Tasso  and  Mirahcaii  at  It).  Comle  and  Voltaire  and  Pas- 
cal were  great  thinkers  at  l.'i:  Niehuhr  at  7;  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Hossuct  and  I'ope  at  1-;  (ioethc  before  in;  Victor  lingo  and  Fenllon 
at  l.*».  Handel  ami  Mecthovcu  composed  at  l.'J;  Mozart  gave  concerts 
at  <»;  Raphael  was  renowned  at  11.  Vet  some  great  men  were  regarded 
as  |MM»r  pupils  as.  for  example,  iVstalo/zi,  Wellington,  Jtalzac,  Hum- 
boldt, Moccacio,  laum-.  Newton,  and  Walter  Scott. 

Originality  i<  \«t\  common,  both  to  men  of  genius  and  the  insane; 
but  in  the  latter  iaa><'  it  i<  yem-rallx  without  purpose.  Lomhroso  goes 
so  tar  a>  to  make  uncoiiMiuUMie^  ami  >poutaucity  in  genius  resemble 
fpiliptie  attai-ks.  Nauru  m.iki->  irresistible  impulse  one  of  the  eharac- 
ten>rii>  oi  genius  as  Srhiih-  ,«*re  above  does  in  insanity.1  Mozart 
,i\oucil  th.it  his  musical  in\entions  eame  involuntary,  like  dreams, 
showing  an  uuemiscioiisuess  ami  sjMHitaneity,  which  are  also  frequent 
in  Mi-ahit\.  Sorrates  sj\s  that  poets  create  not  b\  reflection,  but  1>V 
natuial  instinct.  Voltaire  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dideiot.  that  all  maiii- 
t'eMatioiis  nt  uniitis  arc  effects  nt"  instinct,  and  that  all  the  philosophers 
ot'  the  woihl  together  could  nut  have  ui\en  ••  l.es  aniiuaux  lualades  de 
la  pi-ste."  which  l.a  Fontaine  composed  without  knowing  even  what  he 
did.  Arroiilin^  fn  (ioethc  ;i  trit.im  cciehral  1 1 1  it  a  t  it  hi  is  necessary 
to  poets.  Klopsturk  (Iceland  f li.i x  in  dreams  he  had  found  muuy 
inspiration^  for  hN  poem. 


K!irl;>  •!,.    |'*\ .  hi  itli". 


ABNORMAL  HAN. 

treat     longlits  Df  genius  often  come  Mpontuneotuty,  ao 
|       of  tlit  insane. 

I  to  misinterpret  the  aeta  of  others  and  i-nnvider 
■euted.  These  are  well-known  teudem'ies  of  the  insane. 
jutwui brin  ml  i-oiilil  not  hear  a  jhthoii  praised,  even  their 
lout  'liny  ii  i'«rtiiii>  i>p|H>Hitiou,  &-hiipenlianr  beesme 
>  pay  u  hill,  in  whieh  his  name  was  written  with  a 
nhealthy  vanity  is  also  common  in  the  ambitions  of 
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I  loul  liydi'iipMical  vi-titiieles.t.iaiojs'  mid  Hie  bat  had 
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hypertrophy  of  tho  under  lip,  gums  wide  or  one-sided,  lient  nose,  hands 
unequal  in  size,  abnormal  growth  of  hair  over  body,  growth  of  beard  on 
women,  and  defective  eyebrows,  etc.  Cerebral  ameniia  is  frequent  and 
hyperemia  very  frequeut  in  the  insane.  Wilderinuth  from  an  investi- 
gation of  127  idiots  found  <>D  normal  crauiuins.  Meyuert '  says  that 
114  out  of  142  idiots  show  signs  of  degeneration.  In  order  that  some 
of  the  results  may  be  seen  more  in  detail,  we  give  some  tables.2 

TaIII.K  I.--  Cranial  rapacity  in  vubiv  ctRtimrtirM. 
Men : 

A  virago  of  30  normal  minium^ 1.450 

Averago  of  10  epileptic  rrauiuiiiri 1,r>'J3 

Women : 

Avi*raj{t*  of  %M)  normal  craniniiiH 1.300 

Ave  rap*  of  II  epileptic'*  cranium* 1.340 

Here  in  Table  I  (as  in  the  ease  of  men  of  talent  and  genius  in  the 
following  Table  II)  we  see  that  the  abnormal  exeeed  the  normal  in 
brain  development,  that  is  to  say,  in  these  e;ises  the  insane  and  genius 
Ix>th  exeeed  the  normal  man  in  cranial  eajmeity  or  weight  of  brain. 

1  A  It  IK    II. 

W.  isfliiiif     tii-iulii  til'    t.  .      j,"1.       i-iiviiin- 

Mi-h  •  ■!  IjIi  hi   iiul  "i-mii*  \^i         In  .mi  in  :iv»r:i-M«      '•'lf«^     >*'     ti-u-iirv  In 

r  I        .        .        i  Hhlf  ■■••it-  -,.- 

^i.iiiiiiiis.        Inaili    at         ,  .      ,    ..  liillllliir- 

»«lliir   A£*\  liTl. 

W.-litirr  i-t.kti-Mi.ini        To  L.'ijM  I  :ui:i    ..  

TliiU"ki-r\  « lniiii.ir  1^*1 »  ".J  1  M.U  1..II* 

<  *u\  M-r  i  ■••  ii-nl      i  ...         i.J  l.vj«i  l.:u»       

<ij||«t  iin.ilhitii.il  ]«  l.ilil  ?•  1.  41IJ  l.lil'i  

IThn  .i  i.iii!>iim|>ii!ii^i«|)  ii."i  l .  4?>r»  I.:;  a       

K.int  iiiliili*ii>|iln  >  i  1. 740    

>i.||Mi|<ii||  |  l^i'iU'l.ill                                                                                                        .Vti4 

Ii.uu  in  mi  n-iif  i  -I  i                                                                   ....                    T4EI 

W.ikim  r  iiiiii-ii  i. ni<                                                                                   GUI 

I  Unit-  I.  %'.*.'.      

>m  liiiiu.iiii    ll.iUrl  1   ''I*'  ...    . 

"*  hu.lhli  ■-•  h  til  I -I  I  .  ........  M'ii 

N  « |« •!•-« -n  ill  I,  hhi ... 

Mull- i  i-..  if  hi i-ti  t;i4 

I. it  in.-  »■  !.■  iii i»i i  ,"n  i    :"._•  I    :n:  ]   '.'hi 

\\   111    A  I   11   I  |i||||ll*n|itli   I  I  !     .i'.HI  .... 

VVM.1^1       l-f       I'-     IIH     II     Hi     I. Ill     1,1  I..  '•  |.'i  I.       \]j  

l.iUin-  now  .Vil  millimeter^  ;i<  ;m  average  horizontal  eireiiiufeiviiri1 
of  I  In-  head  if  will  be  siM'ii  thai  Napoleon,  Marwin,  Wagner,  Sehuann, 
Mini  MiilliT  exeeed  the  iiuim.il.  The  a\  eruges  of  brain  weight  fur  I  he 
ililb'H'iii  ;ii;i'\  gi\en  by  Weleker.  are  not  absolute,  lint  sutlieieiitly  near 

tin*  tlilth  lor  eii|ii|i;il']>oii. 

I  vi'ii    III 

W.i.hl  Nit.  ••! 

•  <t  lit  mi  til  .mi" 

Mi  i  Hi'  *,•>..  i  I    I'm  '. ;  '  • 

M.iin »  i   i  •  ii  i:. 

■  Hit  i  ii.  i  I    |  ,|   im  .- : 

I  i.iifil  i>>ii  |i>i  in  •  I    41, '   ii.  I  "i 
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-n  in  takru  cm  » it  average  weight  for  a  brain.  Tabic 
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If  w«  take  I  In-  totals  of  tlm  ATS  oa  given  Id  Table  I V. 
n  awrsgfl  oxrept  tlm  maniac*  aumtii;  men.  Tim  rx- 
i>  from  the  uvt'RiKt-  m:i>  lit-  rtmirdfd  Oft  abixiruinl  and 
i"iii;ilici.  Tit  slum  nnit>-  clearly  Ike  anomalous  nature 
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tuu  IV. 
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|"l  tlm- fm  woo  Id  turn  Ui  indicate  that  grain*  U  I 
L  iilten  pw.  into  a  uatbolugicol  form.  Hut  it  ■ 
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authorities.  Yiruhow1  says  that  substratum  upon  which  pathological 
manifestations  play  is  a  repetition  or  reproduction  of  the  normal  mor- 
phological stratum;  its  pathological  character  consists  in  this,  that 
the  stratum  arises  in  an  unfit  way  or  at  the  wrong  place  or  time;  or  it 
may  (hateful  ujmmi  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  tissue  elements,  result- 
ing in  deviation,  which  heroines  degeneration.  Thus  in  pathological 
relations  there  is  a  preservation  of  specific  normal  characteristic*; 
nothing  new  arises  functionalh  .  Pathology  is  in  pott  ft  tin  in  physiology. 
According  to  Perl,  pathological  phenomena  are  distinguished  t'lom  the 
normal  by  their  unequal  and  little  constancy,  t-ohuheim  atlirms  that 
physiological  laws  hold  their  validity  in  diseased  organisms;  that 
abnormal  means  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  type.  Xiegler  says 
that  disease  is  nothing  else  than  a  lite  whose  manifestations  deviate  in 
part  from  the  normal. 

In  saying  that  genius  manifests  the  symptoms  ot  a  neurosis  or  psy- 
chosis, we  mean  an  excessive  nervous  or  cerebral  action.  Many  forms 
of  insanity  are  a  No  manifestations  of  similar  excessive  art  ion.  Such  ac- 
tion in  one  individual  can  give  rise  to  most  wonderful,  original,  and  bril- 
liant ideas,  and  we  call  it  genius;  in  another  individual  it  produces  also 
wonderful  and  original  but  highly  absurd  thoughts,  and  we  call  it  insan- 
ity. I'ut  it  appears  that  the  fundamental  eause  in  both  genius  ami  in 
san it v  is  the  same:  it  is  (lit  t.n'tssin-  nsijcltitnl  or  tummx  iiuniii. 

Suiiie  of  tin1  Mights  of  genius  are  most  brilliant  and  fascinating,  yet 
they  are  nunc  the  less  abnormal:  and  when  this  abnormality  reaches  a 
eel  til  in  degree  it  can  become  pathological.  Thus  Don  (juixote  has 
wonderful  ideas:  he  is  an  anient  soul  with  brilliant  thoughts  superior 
to  tin*  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  Vet  he  renders  no  account  of 
teal  things;  he  is  in  the  air:  he  takes  his  imaginations  for  realities, 
sees  everything  in  his  dream:  he  is  without  critical  spirit  ami  has 
little  balam-e.  i-.dgar  Poe  is  full  of  phantasy,  invention,  original  ere 
alions.  extreme  tuitions,  reuarilh'ss  u!  critical  spirit.  Poe  was  some- 
what dipsomaniac.  While  his  writings  are  remarkable,  yet  they  have 
eli-UH-iits  ^miliar  to  the  wamhrm-s  of  the  insane. 

Smile  eliaiaiti-i  isi  irs  of  ••rum*  a  iv  m  igiualiiy.  egotism,  vanity,  indis 
eii'timi.  ami  1 .  1*  U  of  rnniiuiiii  musi-;  piecocitv.  sicrilitv.  irriiahilitv. 
iin|H-t uo-ii  \ .  nii-l.iueiiii|\ .  and  su»cepijhilir\  to  vicious  and  dreams. 
Tiii'»f  ehaiacft-i  i^iies  belong  ,iNn  to  the  insane.  If  it  be  >aid  that  it  is 
«  i  m*1  to  eniiipaii*  iiiueh  that  we  consider  highest  in  the  world  with 
insanity,  the  irplv  is,  that  we  might  a>  well  object  to  classing  man 
aiuoiiu  the  biped*  because  vulture*  an-  biped**.     Any  aualysisof  genius 

that  1 1 1 .  i  \  ^hoW  (he  closest  lelatioli  lo  inbuilt  V  cannot  change  "cuius 
itsi-If.  F.ni-i  and  llauilet  letiiain  F.nisf  ami  Hamlet.  (Senilis  ;md 
gical  (alt-lit  m.i>  he  cnn>ideied   tho^e  foitu^of  abuoi mality  most  bene 

lit -l.il   to  MieielV. 
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and  in  its  history;  (2)  Investigation  of  causes  which  produce  crime; 
(.'{)  Indication  anil  organization  of  the  means  of  combating  crime.  Rut 
a  more  practical  division  is  this:  (1)  (lenesis  ami  etiology  of  crime; 
(2)  Treatment  of  crime,  (a)  prevention,  (/>)  repression;  (.'{)  history  and 
course  of  crime. 

Sorinlitmn  r  CrimitutHh't.     KN'liint  Ffri:i.      limiin,  1*S3.     ]i|i.  IT-M. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  to  the  reader  that  it-  is  imposed  upon 
contemporary  science  to  embrace  daily  reality,  and  not  platouic  re- 
searches for  arclncological  sweepings;  and  that  this  is  not  the  love  of 
science  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  life.  lie  calls  attention  to 
two  new  current  ideas;  one  is  the  result  of  the  experimental  method  in 
the  study  of  criminal  phenomena,  the  other  is  the  effect  of  positivism 
in  the  study  of  economical  facts.  His  conclusions  are  as  follows:  Crime, 
like  all  other  manifestations  of  social  pathology,  is  the  offspring  of  the 
present  social  system:  lair  socialism  will  change  radically  the  state  of 
society.  In  the  new  order  of  things  prophesied  and  desired,  crime 
will  disappear  (in  a  manner  more  or  less  absolute),  and  with  it  the.  rela- 
tively unproductive  institution.- — prisons,  soldiers,  and  judges.  The 
social  surroundings  will  be  the  best,  and  crime,  like  misery,  ignorance, 
prostitution,  and  immorality  in  general,  will  finish  their  sail  tyranny. 
The  following  are  two  general  socialistic  ariirmatious  which  have  imme- 
diate relation  to  rhe  problem  of  tin*  criminality  of  the  future.  The  iron 
laws  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  which  have  dominated  the  animal 
world  and  humanity,  will  be  eliminated  from  the  economical  order  of 
socialism,  which  is  the  suppression  of  vital  enmpetition.  Kgoism,  which 
in  humanity,  past  and  present,  stands  as  a  bar  to  all  moral  and  social 
life,  will  disappear  before  altruism,  disinterestedness,  and  love  of  neigh- 
Itor.  which  will  ivign  sovereign  in  the  eeonomical  order  of  socialism. 

lihirtlu    /  i  mii-Af  ri   tUr   htnttfim    *•»  i.f/.  »    \^>th.\^^\^    I.r.lo    liKI-'NTAN".      L«'i|>/i^,   |MS!I. 

IT-  |:i- 

One  method  in  political* nomy  i«*  to  follow  a  ilelinitiou  rather  than 

realit\  :  to  formulate  concepts  so  th:it  they  correspond  to  ideals  rather 
than  fai-fs.  as  Kail  Mai  v  and  Kodbci  tus  ha\e  iloiie.  The  latter  admits 
I li.i I  the  pro|Nisitioii  whereby  tiie  \alue  is  eipial  to  the  labor  which  the 
production  of  an  object  has  cost  docs  not  aurec  with  farts:  what  is  pre- 
Mip|Hi«cii  >houiil  take  pliicc.  and  the  >oinee  of  all  social  evils,  is  re 
raided  as  King  in  the  contiadictiou  of  this  postulate  with  reality. 
Another  ab-tiact  >chool  nIiown  that  value  is  not  eipi;il  to  the  amount 
«»f  woik  u^ed  in  production. ami  tli.it  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  prod- 
uct to  the  workman  is  not  justified.  Hut  this  scIhm>]  stops  here,  and 
then-  ari>c^  the  idea  that  in  the  economic  world  ail  N  in  order,  that 
theie  i>  no  need  which  is  not  the  f.iult  of  the  individual  himself.  We 
accept  neither  of  fhe>e  \jcw««;  we  do  not  undertake  to  master  life  in 
such  a  way,  to  cha^c  after  ide.iN  that  can  not  be  realized.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  idea  must  rest  upon  reality.     We  are  contented  h;x\5x 
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strive  l<>  hiii'f.  if  mily  tin-  material  conditions  exist 
II.  KmIIohiiik  tin-  method  of  tin-  in  ventilator  of 
r  snri.il  ii.i-iI,  ;is  it  <hvi|ii|t>  in  reality,  hit*  hot  king 
It-its  Mlii.li  till  i lit-  tiiiutlMirtliiiif  who  deal  with  the 
i  ami  lii>l  fiiiist-  tif  tin-  |iitM'tii  social  null  is  tin-  un 
tiii:i|  lift',  wliiih  iin.se  with  (lit-  (h|«'lidfli»f  of  all 
I'tlifMM  intii.  it  in-i-i-xsiry  stage  in  rlii-  tlfve1o|>ini-ut  of 
Tin-  n-im-d\  is  mil  :i  new  in  gaiiiziition  of  economic 
y  i In-  m-areM  need-  of  tin-  present,  and  wii»*ii  these 
should  ifa»r  with  1  ln-iii.  I'rotective  organizations 
|  i  Inutility  of  tliroi't'tii-iiiiis  of  iilt  view*,  the  indirid- 
i>ti. ,  I mt  tlii-ri'ili-vi'lojin  out  of  these  a  new  organiza- 
life  wliieli  i-  |>[;ii  tii  ,il,  iind  liroriiises  to  set  aside  the 
re.  This  doi'it  in-t  show  us  how  a  theory  to  ma* 
y  tu  iili-vTVe  lift-.  how  its  i>riuci]iles  mil,  mi  that 

,..  .1.1  /i...,r.  ..1..11  M..lA"(l  l>)ll  laltl-'S.    fan*,     pp.  25. 

(iioiri-  .iri-  limn*  ]'r«i|iifiii  than  in  .iny  other  Kuro- 

v  i-  ni'M.  :i  i  if  I  is  t) nly  ■  otiurry  where  the  men 

-t  ;l>  oftell  us  Mm- women.  Those  two  ilHHitriM 
iiiiiiifiii-.*  of  KiirojH-  an  to  demand  special  mrn- 

,  tnniMi-  me  1iii|iieiit  in  Frame,  where,  however, 
■f.     It   i-   w g  in  Miy.  then-fort*,  that   divan* 
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hope  are  not  sanctions,  nor  is  si  pressure  of  feeling,  as  such,  a  sanction, 
nor  the.  thought  of  a  command  of  will  of  higher  power.  The  ethical 
sanction  is  h  command  similar  to  the  logical  rule.  Tin*  esthctical 
8tnii<l|K)int — as  in  logic,  so  in  ethics — ran  not  be  the  right  out*.  Logical 
commands  are  naturally  valid  rules  of  judgments.  The  proper  logical 
superiority  or  preference  is  a  certain  inner  tightness  which  shows  on 
its  face  si  certain  excellency.  Belief  in  this  excellency  is  an  ethical 
motive;  the  knowledge  of  this  excellency  is  the  right  ethical  motive, 
the  sanction,  which  gives  to  the  ethical  law  continuance  and  validity. 

Rut  how  shall  we  arrive  at  this  knowledge*  Kant's  categorical 
ini]>erative  is  a  useless  tiction.  We  must  look  to  the  results  of  recent 
investigation  in  descriptive  psychology.  There  is  no  volition  without 
a  final  pur]>ose;  without  this  all  motive  power  fails;  otherwise  we 
would  have  the  absurdity  of  a  puriMise  without  a  purpose.  Which  is  the 
right  purpose  f  is  the  principal  question  in  ethics.  The  light  pur|M>sc  is 
the  best  attainable;  but  this  is  dark,  for  what  do  we  mean  by  »*hcst"? 
The  idea  of  good  does  not  come  from  outward  perception.  That  which 
is  worthy  of  love  is  the  good  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  That 
which  is  good  in  itself  is  good  in  tin*  narrow  .sense;  it  alone  can  he 
comjwivd  to  the  true,  for  all  that  i>  true  is  true  in  itself,  even  if  it  is 
also  indirectly  perceived.  There  is  an  instinctive  pleasure  in  our 
tastes  for  certain  kinds  of  food.  AW  have  also  another  kind  of  pleasure, 
just  as  instinctive,  in  clear  insight  and  knowledge:  this  is  a  higher 
form  of  pleasure. 

It  is  im|>ossihlc  to  measure  the  intensities  of  pleasures  ami  pains,  as 
the  pleasures  of  smoking  a  cigar,  hearing  a  symphony,  or  seeing  a 
Madonna.  The  summation  of  good,  good  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the 
pur|M>sc  of  life,  to  whieh  every  act  should  be  ordered.  Self  sacrifice, 
therefore,  heeumes  du(\  :  envy  is  excluded.  I'tilitariau  considerations 
are  the  standard  in  the  midtipiirii\  of  secondary  rules  whieli  nature 
has  laid  in  tables  of  law.  Tlie^e  rules  ran  lie  at  discord,  and  in  this 
sense  is  iheir  eihieal  relativity.  Tlnie  i*»  a  hidden  winking  of  true 
ethical  sanction  in  pseudo-ethical  de\  elopuieiitN. 

It  is  not  to  be  doiibteil.  Itoiti  the  material  side  of  ineiiliil  aclinic, 
thai  even  perineal  aet  nudist**  in  .1  ti.iusini^sinu  and  111  .1  moditiea 
lion  of  an  external  impulse;  that  1 1 1  i  —  is  a  particuhn  lium  of  cuevg\. 
nf  motion.  Motion,  irritability,  and  thought  .hi-  the  euiMant  tonus  of 
energy  w  hieh  .ireompauy.  re*|iccTi\  ely.  atom*,  nimn-i  .1,  and  men.  Ilie>e 
are  the  three  pha*e*  of  a  eoiitiuueil  e\oiutioii.  Tlius  the  spontaneity 
of  the  action^  i«f  living  liriug*  exist*,  neither  more  nor  less  than  any 

other  phelioiueuou    of  the    Ulii\eiNe.      That   whieh  we    believe  to  be  the 
1  i t h *  1 1 \  of  deeisiou  is  nothing  eNe  than  an  awakened  consciousness  in 
us  of  the  same  decision;  ;md  the  illusion  of  being  free   in  volition  dc 
pcmU,    tirst  of  all,  011  the  di\er>it\   of  innumerable  cau>cs,  which, 


tiin-t.iiii-.--   ..ii.l    Icmpt-ramentH,  can  direr  I   the  action 

crate*;  in   the  m  corn  I   place,  on   the  <  on  Minion  that  la 

intween  liberty  ami  council tosii ess,  m  baa  hern  said, 

1. 11 1. 1  poaafbillty.     The  flim!  determination  i»theiii(nl4ihle 

let  of  Ihrec  i'iil-i.  it  -  ■  (1)  The  Indivtdmil  orguiiixa- 

liu.v.    1'nr     |,]i\  ■.i.mI.     111.. fill,  illboni    nmstilt)ti"ii,  'ti-I-- 

■fs.  talents,  etc;,  (2)  the  state  of  the  ncrvons  sywteniat 
Trhtch  the  impression  i«  rmdved,  which  put*  it  (nervous 
llvity.  I  ml  tiding  in  thiw  rutugory  also  the  morn)  stale, 
Itv.fiij.  ii-riti-is  Itecomi' occupied  by  habit  and  education; 
l>t  the  Impression*  received  ill  tin-  point  uf  acting, 
■  ■  I'i'irii  |  ..i  --]i  >i  i,  or  "In-!  her  they  arc  awakened  through 
Jaasocinlion  within  the  nervous  cantors, 
Ilntively  modern  w  lion  I  which  restricts  the  old  idea,  of 

of  mi  indefinite  moral  lilierty,  bot  this  dues  not  help, 
acts    always    according  to    tin-    Htnmgest    motive,  and 

reign  without  [MiwtT,  who  reigns  but  ilnm  nnl  govern; 

nrfit,"  whii'h    i*  ;il    tin*   same   linie  alive;  it    it  n   name 

represent  )i  fin-t. 

-in  Ui  not  fatalism:  it  is  not  a  paaaive  obedience,  a  de- 

H.  w  bich  justifies  the  end  ami  nuiiii"  of  deriving  (Toss 

1  wwlom.  which  alone  can,  satisfy  the  faith  of  a  Mm 

-.ihiinn  lost  mi  contetnpIatioQ.  Ethical  education,  intal- 
:uiil tin-  severity  »t'  tin-  laws  are  enVwnt  [brutish  nV 

ii i m;:  miflieient   inoiive*  to  guide  onr  net  Km*  areordbjg 

il  principles  of  morality. 

i,*.i...  par  ihm-i  Smur     r'urt*.  Hft     M'-  *■• 
rope  the   itlcH  "I   lilierty  drvrjnuM  a  live   *<  ultim-nt  of 
individual,  a  ft-cling  more  or  l«i>>.  unknown  tosntiipiity. 
nc  science  seeks  l"  cvphun  the  destinies  of  man  and 
■  -.mi.   laws  Mi.it  govern  lb*  moiioii  of  matter;  that  U, 

innvcr-.il  n.-ii—in.  This oppotd tin  lielweeii  ilwury 
mil  iiunii.it:  lis  ttata  teniae*  i*  more  mid  more  to  the 
HMiphy.  .ln»!  as  .i  In  big  i.rtinii-ni  reject*  dead  ele 
mi. in  mind  i  .in  not  it  mi  nu  lute  doctrine*  which  contra 
ml.     wutineul   oi   (..ilii>.     To   sustaiu   the    liltrrty   of 

»    Hill     [•■.  llgtilxc    llic  orifaJiii'  i UtioJM  ol  lifr;   il  la  to 

ii.iti.m  o]  free  will  !i|;iti(iialcl)  PUSpMoU  to  turn  who 
.i  of  -4  i.  ■i.tihi-  |irngIiMS.  Ttic  iteni-'iiU  of  nuliiremti 
of  .1.  i.rinini-iPi  in  the  ronpbu  phenomenon  of  huana 
iilitni.it  uti  of  *  n-lative  liberty  offers  the  syntbeai*  of  the 
nil  i "it> :  lull   ihe  t«o  terms  are  coutradictnry  ta 

in  iv  synthesa*  that  claim*  In  efface  this  eon  I 

ii  distinct  elements  instead  of  constituting  tbetr 

inure  t  li.in  a  hi  -gallon  of  free  will.     The 
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tion  is,  oh  to  whether  the  world  iiiii-oIIh  fatally,  so  that  man  has  no  more 
influence  over  his  destiny  than  over  the  course  of  the  stars;  or,  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  tl^  world  adapted  to  liberty,  the  knowledge  of  which  im- 
jioses  action.  It  is  time  that  science  inelines  to  this  fact  and  refuses  to 
live  in  a  world  of  abstractions  irreconcilable  with  reality.  Philosophy 
should  recognize  that  if  determinism  is  the  )»ostu)atetif  all  the  physical 
and  physiological  sciences,  relative  lilierty  is  none  the  less  certainly 
the  |iostulatc  of  all  the  psychological  and  moral  sciences. 

Ethinvkr  Ktmiy*,  vmi  iSrsr %v   ItoiiMKic.     I.  Siliaili^i*  Ni«-iii:iinlt-ii  oIiik*  Notli.     Milu- 

I'hi'ii.  1S1N).     pp.  110. 

The  daily  new  discoveries  of  science  show  that  the  world  is  greater 
ami  richer  than  our  senses  are  able  to  grasp;  it  is  an  unceasing  proof 
of  the  limitations  of  human  knowledge.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  is 
just  as  great  an  enigma  as  the  consciousness  of  our  body.  Just  as  we 
must  believe  that  the  cart  remains  when  no  one  is  there,  so  we  must 
believe  that  there  is  something  higher  than  man,  which  holds  our  life 
as  all  nature  in  motion.  Kvery  science  strengthens  this  belief  on  the 
Almighty  Force.  The  theory  of  need  is  *he  basis  of  scien tilic  ethics. 
All  moral  acts  arcdc|»cndeiit  either  upon  self  preservation  or  preserva- 
tion of  the  species. 

The  ethical  principle  of  the  people  is,  that  that  art  ion  is  bad  by  which 
the  actor  injures  a  person  1111  necessarily. 

An  absolute  morality  for  all  times  is  not  possible.  Kvery  human 
generation  has  its  own  rational  morality,  which  is  not  absolute,  because 
it8 ground  jirinciplc  changes,  even  under  the  eyes  of  the  living. 

pie  *thit,hr     iNf.;.//'.   iIm    \f,  h*>  h*  n.  \  mi    Ih.    ItKKMnn  r»   Wki^v     Ijip/i^  mitl  \V  it'll, 

1-V*i.      |i|i.  L':t. 

The  natural  .striving  of  men  is  to  obtain  the  most  frequent,  intensive, 
and  long  enduring  happiness.  Ibit  pleasure  and  pain  are  very  differ- 
ently divided  among  men.  This  inequality  of  division,  which  appears 
to  be  limited  by  capaciu,  i'ii\  ironini'iit,  and  act,  is  it  subjectively 
gnmmled  ?  Ho  happiness  ami  merit,  iiuhnppiucss  and  guilt,  stand  in  a 
causal  relation  ? 

|ic>po!i««ihility  fur  health  or  di>ea*e,  environment  or  bad  education, 
well  being  01  iHi\ert\.  can  not  be  thought  of:  \ct  these  art1  often  alone. 
Mitlieieiit  to  make  a  life  happy  or  miserable,  and  here  no  further  inves- 
tigation In  ueccN^ary  to  establish  the  injustice  of  the  division  of  pleas- 
me  and  pain.  In  fact  there  is  no  responsibility  for  acts,  and  therefore 
all  human  happiness  ami  nnhappiiioss  i>  unmerited.  A  hungry  man 
Nces  a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  window;  h«  is  lazy,  and  considers  whether 
anyone  will  notice  him  or  whether  he  will  be  caught.  If  hunger  and 
laziness  exceed  the  fear  of  being  caught  or  punished,  theft  is  the 
result;  if  hunger  and  fear  exceed  la/nics*,  work  is  the  result;  if  fear 
and  la/niesN  arc  .stronger  than  hunger,  there  is  no  result.     If  the  idea 
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souls  of  meiif  The  problem  is  not  s|>ceiilutive,  but  practical.  Yet 
correct  theories  are  the  indispensable  condition*  of  all  progress  in 
practical  life.  To  inculcate  the  ethical  motive  requires  us  to  lay  down 
a  principle  or  standard ;  and  to  comprehend  this  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  ethics  must  be  studied.  Kthics  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term  means  regulation  of  action;  in  the  more  definite  sense  it  represents 
those  duties  %\liicli  must  be  performed  in  the  interest  of  s«>ciety.  The 
ethical  stimulus  lias  been  implanted  into  man  by  religion.  Religion  is 
a  philosophy  employed  as  a  regulative  principle  for  action. 

The  cause  that  sets  the  will  into  motion  we  call  motive.  If  this 
will  were,  not  determined  by  motives  it  would  indicate  a  state  of 
disease,  yet  this  docs  not  mean  there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of 
will.  Hut  we  must  make  a  distinction  between  necessity  and  com  pul- 
sion; necessity  is  determined  by  law;  compulsion  is  forcing  one  to  do 
something  against  his  will.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  the  word 
compulsion  if  it  meant  that  a  man  was  the  slave  of  his  motive.  In 
this  case  the  tree  man  would  be  he  who  himself  compels  himself  to 
whatever  actions  he  undertakes,  while  the  slave  is  compelled  by  other 
things,  for  instance  his  master's  whip.  A  will  not  determined  by  a 
motive  is  nonsensical.  Responsibility  is  the  consciousness  of  a  free 
man  that  he  is  the  author  of  his  actions  and  of  their  con. sequences. 
The  free  man  is  like  the  artist,  full  of  an  idea,  executing  it  without  any 
compulsion,  of  his  own  free  will.  When  every  man  can  be  a  law  unto 
himself  he  is  free.  In  that  day  society  will  realize  the  highest  ideals: 
justice,  order,  and  frtjrdom. 

/.in  Hrif/im*  tin  Mariiitj*  rt  tit  In  />i/mi//i,  par  A.  <iii:.\rn  Tkii.on,  lil.s.     (it'iirvr,  I'ariH. 

ISSt.    pp.  :,l»:.. 

The  more  one  |>enet rates  into  the  cosmos  the  more  he  rceogni/cs  the 
{•overly  of  pure  reasoning,  its  lictious,  as  the  multiple  ways  of  the  ev- 
olution of  natural  phenomena  become  known.  This  e.\|HTimcutal 
method  has  neeil  of  exiMeiiee  in  t  he  domain  of  history  ;  audit  is  the  pur- 
jhisc  of  tlii*'  hook  to  exemplify  it>  applical  ion. 

An  analvsis  of  the  primitixe  forms  of  human  Micietv  is  not  favor- 
able  to  tin*  doctrines  eomiiioiilx  aiiepted  h\  the  philosophy  of  history. 
An  impartial  st  inly  does  not  indiiale  that  man  appeared  upon  1  lie  globe 
at  the  head  of  hi-*  family.  Kxcyois  permits  us  to  see  in  tin*  moral 
w i»i  LI.  ;i-i  in  the  physical,  the  pmduet  of  sueeessi\e  1 1  aiisforiuatious 
cairieil  oil  for  ages  almost  iii>en>ibl\ .  The  patriarchal  family  is  only 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  humanity,  when*  one  ran  rceognizc  the 
vestiges  of  a  more  rudimeiitai  \  state. 

I "  iiile-r  the  feet  of  classical  peoples  there  extends  a  stratum  of  human 
fossils,  wliii-h  oceiipied  a  vast  territory  ami  whose  laws  and  ideas  dif- 
fered profoundly  from  those  of  lii>toii»al  peoples.  This  substratum 
has  left  in  A*»ia,  America,  <  Iceauicn,  and  Africa,  the  debris  of  domestic, 
institutions  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  patriarchal    family. 


AitJtOUMAI.    MAN. 

Ill  limn. in  MH-iclit->  :i|>|H>iir  In  have  tH-cn  urj;iiiii/.wl  >m 
fiTtminiiiistir  marrinc*';  will  w  lien  rtitisutiKHttiity  1m*- 
law  nl'tlu-  l.i ini.lv  it  was  iinliiatii]  lirsl  only  hy  thr 
Hie  tarriilv  ilnl  mil  ivsi  <m  |i;itt-niiil  jmiwit.  hut  ii|mmi 
linilV;  tin-  lights  uI'mh-i-i'shmii,  nl'  i>io|HTly.  aiitlx.rily 
li-minim-  Mm-,  Mini  mini  as  Hi  Hut  won  n  li—alnl  !■•  a 
lit  urn.  Tim- 1 1n-  iiiiiftTiial  family  is  ;iti  iiii-viialili'*la;.'r 
i'  rivili/atimi.  ami  tin-  |iatt'iai'<ha1  is  ;>  ci>iisti|iti-u<c  itf 

r  tin-  linrii:iii  i ; lint  it  is  iir^rtl  thai  ii'rtain  human 

[imicI  i<iil  iiiit||iiKiitii\,  just  as  MTtaiii  sjH'rii'S  nl  animal* 
tilltin|Hiiil  :i|»s,  tin-  i-aniiviH-ii,  lln*  KUallnwt  (iiiiuiox 
iu<tms.  I'll-.  Tlii.-  Mi|i[nisitioii  would  W  ailmixMhleif 
ii  1*1  •!>  ui"ii-U;iti'  tin- iliviTMty  nf  tin*  nrigiii  «f  liniuaa 
I  or  i  ill'  nf  tin-,  hi1  must  |iicturi"  tin-  limiiaii  i*-va*» 
Vii-imllim  I"  llii'i'll>lti)iii  nl'  [iii'i'iit  nava^iw  it  miuM 
nlii »ii >n  in  tin'  ii'l.iliiiiint'tlii'  si'\<-s  unit  nii-rini-  (lamil 

■  l.i«  nl'  [HiiiiiMM'  MH-'ii-tifM.  TUi'  i-iiiiii'|ii ton  ufniMDia 
i !■  iiatun-.  i|i'^i.ii|i-i|  hy  hi j.  |-i  inmnli.il  imiuivtirr  auol 
rili/atimi.  rti..  Iii'imiih'  ill  :t  t'iintit-iii*  Inriii  mil'  iifto* 
in  tin-  I'li'inli  n-toliitimi.  It  is  in  tin?  iiiiiit-pliiinuf 
itmilMi'  ■'•jiinlily  lli.it  tin-  iiHits  nl'  iiiiiiiiiiiiMsiii  fM. 
>-!.->i'Hi.  mi  tin-  i'iiiiliiir>.  i-iiini's  (mm  m-n'iitilif  iiivr* 

|l|l|,lllll'llMl     lllltl'I'I'llri'S    tH'IWII'll     tilt**'   IWII  llllHlrit*  I* 

iinliM.hi.il  t-  a  -H-i.il  unity  vtliil*-  in  tin-  other  he  in  a 
i'1'vnhil  ami  i.|  .i.iiitiiiiiiih'-.'i'iiilaiii-i-.  whii-li  isrofisitl 
r>.     S..  :.il  |.i-.-i.  "..n  tin  -t  ln'..ii.. I   it-liiliiiti.  ioi^i 

l.l  .n  ;  1  i-»-  i.)  .!■  \.  I..|.|iii'i.l  111. ■■  I-.  Ili.il  it  let.  Urn 
-"  t'H'  )'. 'i..  ni.ii.      1 1  .ill  i.i.i^h.n.'  Ii.i.l.  as  a  ]-llil  »f 

|]    j. ■■■::■    -  It    '>.    M, l-hl. I. .It    Ml    Mil'    1 .  1 1 1 1 1 1  \    is   |.|t"X-HC*i| 

v.i'.. I    1-i.f.  i     iii.iii    Mi. if   ttliiihlh.-   M.iilit al   I|i.ih> 

.,,.-:..;  lii.i-        Ir  H...I..I   uvih/.i! I..-  ...ii.iil.nil  a* 

■  ■:..!•  ■     -.'.     i..,'-l.    ..:..|    ..I'  Ilia-    nylil    nl     |.H>|MTl>.    (In- 

■  -  .-■■:.?  ■  ■\<<i  i'I.  I  Kit  "1  Hn  |.i..-|.—  ..I  tin  family. 
:.-■   .i-       [■■".  -    'i  i.-.-li'Mi  Him- ll K.illli. 

.  ■  '  .  I  ■  .      lllil.Mll  in.  >     i.|    Mil?.    Ml  tin-.. I 
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U|w>n  the  rival  interest  of  our  s|>ecies  lipids  it  hark  to  unimality.  The 
social  biting  can  not  develop  its  dignity  except  by  reacting  against  the 
natural  instinct  of  egoism  and  of  combat,  to  which  the  brute  simply 
abandons  itself  without  moral  law  or  five  volition.  Oenerons  passions 
ran  be  pleasurable;  happiness,  devotion,  and  love  can  be  just.  The 
higher  a  man  rises  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  live  according  to  moral 
law.  Kilt  the  human  s|>ecics  will  never  arrive  at  perfection — that  in, 
universal  and  complete  devotion.  The  state  of  social  ]>erfcctiou  is  an 
ideal  that  should  always  be  held  up.  A  wise  philosophy  should  doubt 
that  man,  reduced  to  his  sources,  is  sulliciently  robust  to  maintain  the 
moral  task;  a  Christian  should  atlirm  that  he  is  not,  and  that  he  has 
need  of  gniee.  However  little  Christian  a  philosophy  may  be,  it  will 
not  deny  the  utility  of  Christianity  simply  as  a  doctrine  to  fortify  for 
struggle.  The  most  recent  results  of  science  are  far  from  having  made 
Christianity  a  beautiful  ancient  legend:  they  have  rather  renewed  its 
youth.  The  uatioiisof  equality  and  liberty  are  evangelical  fruit.  Con- 
temporary history  and  literatim*  exhibit  man  as  placed  herocen  two 
glMiinscs — disinterestedness  and  i  lit  crest  ediiess.  According  as  he  gives 
way  to  one  or  the  other  he  docs  good  or  evil. 

l.ts  /.mm  tit  V lirtilttlhm;  i:tmlf  >ni'ii»ln>;ii|iii'.  |i:ir  i  J .  T  iKIH'.      Pari-*,  |x*N).     |»p.  A'M. 

in  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  with  as  much  clearness  as 
possible  tn  bring  out  the  purely  social  side  of  humanity;  abstracting 
that  which  is  simply  vital  or  physical,  lint  he  finds  that  the  point  of 
\iew,  in  favor  of  which  he  could  mark  this  tlitVereuce,  shows  between 
the  social  and  natural  phenomena  the  most  numerous,  constant,  and 
natural  analogies.  This  pure  soeinlogy  is  general:  its  laws  are  appli- 
cable to  all  actual  past  or  possible  societies,  just  as  physiological  laws 
are  to  all  species.  The  philosophy  of  history  ami  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  as  generally  undcrstnoiK  present  the  historical  and  natural 
phenomena  in  such  a  way  as  to  prceludc  tin*  possibility  of  a  wholly 
dith*]  cjit  grouping  or  succession. 

Tin-  r<-a I  is  imlv  explicable  by  being  attached  to  the  immensity  of 

•  i  ^  ■ 

the  po<.*ihlc — that  is  to  sa\ .  of  tin*  necessary  iiudiT conditions,  where  it. 
>\iims  .1^  a  star  in  intinUe  space.  Tin*  idea  of  law  is  the  conception  of 
thi^  tii  iiiaiiieut  of  farts.  Certainly  all  is  rigorously  determined,  and 
the  !t-aht\  rou Id  imt  be  different,  its  piirnonlial  and  unknown  condi- 
tions bi-iiii:  ^iven.  1'iiit  why  these,  and  not  nthersf  There  is  irrationality 
at  the  basis  nf  necessity.  A  No  in  the  physical  and  li\  ing  domain,  as 
in  the  filial  world*  that  which  N  reah/ed  >ecms  to  be  only  a  iraiimcut 
otth.it  which  can  be  reali/ed.     'fhe  iiiiihI  does  imt   admit  the  relation 

nt  (  ;iiim'  In  effect,  except    ttlieie  the  elfert   resembles    the  cause,  repeats 

tlirraihr;  as  an  ii ml ul.tt mil  gives  iNe  to  aiiot her  similar  undulation. 
Macli  time  that  "produce"  does-  nut  <i u im I \  tn  •■reproduce,"  all  becomes 
dark  tuu-.  Tliere  is  mil\  M-irinrni  Miuditudcs  ;md  phenomenal  repeti- 
tion^.      1  •  All  the  similitudes  in  the  chemical,  physical,  and  astroiiom- 


tli.-ii  explanation  iin.l  |NM(iib1c  cam*-  \wrtodtr 
DM  nt-.  (3)  All  -imiliiwilf*  in  the  vital  world  rr*«H 
IfrutiMimanbiu,  from  intraorganic  or  oxtntorganir  gener 
llu'  iimrlitu.K'»i)f  h.«  i.il  origin  V*  Iki  tUftS)  V  indirwi 
|  in  nil  its  fnruu — 4ii*toin,  nyni|iathy,  ultrdb-nrr,  matrur 
»iul  imitation,  or  reflective  iiiiitutiim.  In  nhorl,  rirrr 
|  ha*  imitation  mm  it*  ratuw. 

I>  ma)-  Ik-  dr  tim-d  iu  a  •■olltrtion  of  Mnir*  in  *c»  far  a* 

1  amon  z  t  linn  -eh.'*,  or.  without  ai-tual  imitation,  in  aw 

tiMr  one  another,  anil  tlu-ir  common  traits  ar«  anc-irai 

n  nodel     SocJetji  is  essentially  imitation.    The  brain 

III  repent*  aemtltire  wot  era,  and   i»  jtiwdf  (iitu|*m-d  of 

l-m-at  tliomvlvt'H.     Memory  in  piirtdy  a  itervmw  habit; 

ll.ir  iiiriiiorv.     Thua  eviry  act  of  |«-m-pl  ion  nnppoava  a 

liitiroiiHi'ioiiH  imitation  of  tiur'x  aid  I' by  nnr'»  arlf.   Horirtl 

labil  not  iiiitiviihutl,  lull  rotlertive.  What  it  Ho*  ujlurr- 

\,  >if  tin*  Min*e»tiou  that  foDMliintr*  the  mental  life? 

.     For  if  we  consider  (hit  fw*t  In  It-  purity  we  are 

-nomenon  much  nlndied  at  nreaent— aoraaaibaJiaai. 

ir  1mm**  of  Itk-het,  IMaM  .1  Kerf,  Ileannia,  llrrtuWm. 

mil  bi>  Nmrinced  ilml  It  i-  no  fancy  In  regard  «t«-iaJ 

r  Koiiiniiuibiib-.     The  anclaj  Mate,  like  tin-  hyi*i»tir. 

dream.    Sympathy  is  nratn.il  imitation,  mutual  prew 

Adam  Smith;  jm-tiw  l«  at   the  haae  awl  oriyt*  af 

gintl  anil  statistical  eonahlexstioaa,  history  ma)  be 
rtiuu  nf  tiling  that  have  been  doae  moat:  that  w  h> 
i»t  bai  ■■  bren  imitated  mont.     Malory  is  Uir  dotiay 

busily  nr  teltodogically,  (I)  internal   ■iiwleli  will  t*> 

vIjtiiuI,  ami  i'J)  eiumph-M  of  j»c r*ou*,  or  rhtaaca,  or 

red  superior  will  take  precedence  over  tin-  inferior, 

lly  i-  aumclimcs  attached  to  tbr  prewnt,  xnmclimc*  th* 

■•nrful  .  ttiiw  of  favor,  of  a  considerable  hiatorical  id 

l|th~*  of  our  father*  or  .'f  tlnweof  oar  «xmte»|i«rarieaL 

froHi  the  within  to  the  without  sigiunea  two  thin*-*-. 

ii  of  idea*  precede*  that  of  eiprewaion;  ('.')  that  imila 

Imi.-il.  it  that  of  mean*. 

f  llationa  which  ore  Imitated  moat  are  those  in  which 
uiwtni'i|>rtHal.  A  large  rit>  i«  rharufti-riied  by  an  in 
uiathiu  in  |iro]MirtHHi  to  the  rtraaHj  of  |»<pul*t»oa 
|n  multiplicity  of  lb.  relulkuis  of  Ita  inhabtUata.  Theja 
i mi-  ..ml  •imtacloUN  i-haratlor  jtivea  not  only  to  ita 
«  ■tylrw  and  Ita  viewa.  Ariab«-ralh'  rhtawea  wrre  «or« 
u  auali>«ou»  vharactrr.  and  to  mi  ruinrul  drgrr*  th*- 
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After  considering  from  the  point  of  view  of  imitation,  language, 
religion,  government,  legislation,  usages  and  needs,  morals  and  arts,  the 
author  finishes  his  work  with  some  geueral  remarks  and  corollaries: 

The  supreme  law  of  imitation  up|>cars  to  be  its  own  tendency  to 
an  indefinite  progression.  This  sort  of  immanent  ambition,  which  is 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  and  which  is  transformed  physically  by  the 
luminous  conquest  of  space,  vitally  by  the  claim  of  each  sjiecies  to  till 
the  entire  globe  with  its  examples,  sccmsto  push  each  discovery  or  each 
invention  (even  the  most  insignificant  individual  innovation)  to  scatter 
itself  indefinitely  in  the  whole  social  field  .  Hut  this  tendency,  when 
not  seconded  by  logically  and  ideologically  auxiliary  inventions,  or  by 
the  favor  of  certain  prestiges,  is  hindered  by  diverse  objects.  These 
obstacles  are  either  logical  and  teleological  contradict  ions,  or  barriers 
which  a  thousand  causes,  principally  prejudices  and  pride  id*  nice,  have 
established  l>etween  families;  tribes,  and  people.  It  result*  from  this 
that  a  good  idea,  arising  in  one  of  these  groups,  is  propagated  without 
trouble  until  it  reaches  the  frontiers.  l»ul  fortunately  this  Jirrest  is 
only  slackening  of  pace.  War  is  often  more  a  civili/er  for  the  conquered 
than  for  the  conqueror,  fur  the  former  often  borrows  its  ideas  from  the 
latter.  Kach  germ  of  imitation  in  the  brain  of  the  imitator,  under  the 
form  of  a  belief,  aspiration. or  idea,  develops  into  exterior  manifesta- 
tions, into  words,  actions,  which  an*  impressed  upon  the  uervons  and 
muscular  systems  according  to  the  law  of  march  from  within  to  without. 
Kach  act  of  imitation  makes  each  new  act  more  free  and  rational,  more 
precise  and  rigorous.  These  conditions  are  the  gradual  suppression 
of  barriers  of  caste,  class,  and  nationality;  the  gradual  diminution  of 
distances  by  the  rapidity  of  locomotion  ami  the  density  of  'Herniation. 
Siip|M»sc  all  these  conditions  reunited  and  pushed  to  the  highest  degree, 
the  imitati\e  transmission  of  a  good  initiative  overall  humanity  would 
In*  almost  instant aiieous.  like  tin*  proposition  of  a  wave  in  a  perfectly 
elastic  medium.  We  are  hastening  to  this  strange  ideal,  ami  already  we 
meet  indications  in  the  world  of  savants,  where,  although  far  separated, 
thev  toin-h  each  instant  bv  mutiple  international  communications. 

l'ih*r  >/l'     hi*ti'it*ih  i  thin  lit     1,'nhtuii'i   in  %l*  r    \iitmHtihiktnmntit,  \mi    l»r.    l-'lJAN/    Jlk.KO- 

Itol  I    NlM.        I.il|i/l^.   1*V»       ]i|i.   II. 

The  author  treats  in   brief  of  tl ligin.  uuturr,  and  results  of  the 

historieal  ethical  direction  of  national  economy,  in  which  the  whole 
d«'\eliipmeiit  of  modern  |Mi!itiral  mummy  is  pictured  anew.  Altera 
ii  it  iri>in  of  the  direction*  of  some  of  the  contemporary  political  ecoim 
mists  the  author  concludes  that  the  t.i^k  of  national  economy  in  gen- 
eral can  not  be  sol \ nl  without  the  aid  of  speeiilativc  deduction.  To 
sa\  that  such  deduction  has  been  made  obsolete  by  the  historical  school 
is  laK*".  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  ini|H u  taiiee  of  classical  methods  has 
been  increased  through  the  |»osMlij|ity  of  turning  to  good  account  form- 
erly deficient   historical  and  statistical  material,   in   that  the  insight 
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embarrassment  of  the  asylums.  (.'{)  That  the  attending  physician 
should  indicate  the  classes  of  patients  who  arc  in  a  state  to  receive 
family  care,  and  that  he  should  have  the  oversight  of  the  agricultural 
eolonies.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  is  a  very  complete  and  me- 
th(Klical  bibliography  of  over  .'»00  pa^es  on  public  and  private  charity 
in  France  and  other  countries. 

Atti  tlellu  t'ommiHitiunr  HvuU ■,  jur  I'lnch'tutta  *ullr  ()/nn  /V.     Knuiu.  .KK7.     pp.  l£VI. 

A  re]M>rt  from  Italy  concerning  institutions  and  questions  of  charity 
is  of  s]M»cial  interest,  since  there  pauperism  is  more  typical. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  reports  of  the  Koyal  Commission  for 
inquiry  into  works  of  charity  in  Italy.  It  jjives  the  deliberations  of 
three  sessions.  We  cite  a  few  of  the  propositions  concerning  charity 
in  general  that  were  adopted  by  the  commission:  Merciful  deeds  are 
subject  to  all  tin*  present  laws  of  the  institutions  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence, and  are  to  aid  the  needy  both  in  the  state  of  health  and  disease, 
to  bestow  ii]m>ii  them  assistance,  to  educate,  instruct,  or  forward  them 
in  any  profession,  art,  or  trade.  They  an1  also  subject  to  these  laws, 
when  they  have  in  addition  an  ecclesiastical  scope  or  are  established 
exclusively  in  favor  of  persons  which  profess  a  recognized  cult  us  in 
the  state.  In  institutions  of  a  mixed  nature,  persons  or  ecclesiastics 
who  have  i *oiit rol  of  them  should  hold  a  distinct  administration  ami 
make  a  separation  of  returns  and  of  patrimony  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  recognized  as  useful  and  opportune.  Itut  private  estates 
administered  by  private  individuals  or  in  the  name  of  a  family,  and 
exclusively  intended  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  families  designated 
by  the  founder,  are  not  subject  to  the  above-named  laws.  The  same 
is  also  true  in  case  of  committees  of  aid  and  institutions,  maintained 
by  the  teni]>orury  jrifts  of  private  individuals. 

The  rejMHt  has,  in  full,  the  plan  of  the  laws  for  the  administration 
of  charity,  and  is  valuable  for  re  fere  nee.  The  discussions  of  the  sev- 
eral mend k* is  of  the  commission  are  yiven  somewhat  in  full. 

Arm*  imrtfuiiHii  fur  dit    Sttult  h'lh*  r/t  Ul.      pp.  !JH. 

The  %k Poor  Ke^ulsit ions"  for  (he  city  of  Klherfehl  dale  from  .Inly, 
1H.72.  Klherfehl  is  a  place  of  ll'.i.'jon  inhabitants,  .situated  iu  Kheuish 
Prussia.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ini|Hirtaut  manufacturing  towns  of 
Kuro]M*. 

Here  a  systematic,  praetical.  and  wcmiiv  sa\  almost  srietitilic  method 
of  treating  the  |x»or  has  Imcii  eaiii«'d  on  for  years.  Some  points  in 
their  lunik  of  regulations  may  !»«■  ot'xalui*. 

Tht*  city  administration  for  tin'  pom  -consists  of  a  president,  four  city 
delegates,  and  four  voting fit  i/i-n^.  wlmh  are  elected  for  three  years 
by  the  municipal  a*semhl>.  Tln«it\  poor  adminNfrat  ion  has  the  eare 
of  all  the  needy  who  raise  a  l«'i:a]  el.iim  tor  aid  frmu  the  civil  commu- 
nity.    As  regards  the  care  of  such  poor  not  reecived  iuthecity  iusltox- 


AHNOHMAI.   MAX. 

■i-tnii Is  *aji|mrte.l  by  'JJli  dtolrh  t  ilipvtur.  u>il  MW. 

\*-\pu*\*  Hi.'  iulinhiinlruli'iii  ..f  tin:  city  iiiHtitutJott*  fur 

J  by  :ix|ms Ully  i-li-t-u-iiinliiiiiU«iruHvc(U'|mljtH«t(. 

(rued  to  a  certain  war*!  of  th*  city  arcordiajr  U* 

eery  dim-tor  to  one  wot  of  II  ward*  of  tin?  e\i*t- 

■rweru  ••!  ©very  district  meet  regularly  and  at 

lini  ihn -<  mtli   il><    liMutt   a&a*§jli|y  under  the  )ice«- 

irt  wrvTMr-r  ur  lti.t  rejireaenlalivc,     Every  miiieat  tnt 

ly't  mi'^iin   intuit   I*   brought   by   the  overweerof  thai 

lii  «  liuli  mell  rwjueM  route*,  wbn  mii*t  make  a  ■mefiil 

Ifittinu  into  the  conditions  of  the  s.ili.-itnr.     All  the  i-iiy 

i'  jMM.r  ami  tin1  si*  W  are  under  the  Mijiervinioii  irf  a 

ittve  depBtattoU.     They   an   the  |«oor  1iihim%  orphan 

l'ii  l.ir  deserted  children,  hwpliul,  jilaw  for  conhtaic 

nayluin.     Meintwr*  <>f  llii"  deputation  are  elected 

a  i.fTU  IuIh  and  cilixvoH. 

My  mid  i-«)i;».hle  of  work,  mm  far  at  tlwy  are  not 
tw,  11111  i  l«e  aided  by  tin-  city.  The  money  rea,iiratt* 
Itllv  ib-iwHili-nt  family. including food, ■■alfny,  clotbinc, 

I  .1-  IiiUmWS; 
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■ 
shelter  for  a  night  or  few  nights.     Somcnf  the  rules  an*:     The  asylum 

nm  not  In*  used  by  the  same  jwrson  oftener  than  three-times  a  month. 
Every  one  on  entering  must  wash  his  hands  ami  face.  All  rani  playing, 
smoking,  and  drinking  is  expressly  forbidden,  tin*  penalty  being  imme- 
diate expulsion.  From  IStfi)  to  lssl  inclusive,  21  l,.il.J  women  and 
ehildren  were  cared  for,  averaging  Hi  per  night,  at  a  cost  nf  ten  cents 
a  |ierHon,  making  the  whole  expense  $'21,1201.1:!.  During  the  inline 
period  871,fi07  men  were  eared  tor,  averaging  -lp»  jut  night,  at  a  cost 
of  live  cents  per  ]>erson. 

Ikr  Cmtrahvrrin  fur  thin  ll'oki  tier  mhtitrmltH  A7<i«*rH.     Itrrirlit  UIht  whir  Kuf  wirko 
liuig  mill  Thiitigkrit  \mi  1KM  his  lsx*.     Hrrliii,  IXKl.     pp.  If.. 


The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  a  series  of  Moody 
wars,  seems  to  Im»  called  to  the  solution  of  social  questions.  The  prin- 
cipal aim  of  modern  stateuianship  is  to  further  the  well  being  of.  the 
masses.  Society  and  all  its  members  are  to  work  with  the  state. 
Kmployers  are  not  merely  to  appropriate  technical  progress  and  utilize 
the  forces  of  nature  and  capital,  but  are  to  strive  towards  a  moral  ideal. 
They  are  not  to  produce  goods  only,  but  to  make  men  happy.  Sueh  in 
general  an1  the  ideas  of -The  Central  Association  for  tin*  Well  l>eiiig 
of  the  Working  Classes,"  at  Merlin.  The  right  of  corporation  was 
granted  to  this  society  in  IMS.  The  association  through  e\)M»rience 
has  found  that  its  pur|»osc  is  not  so  much  to  lead  or  to  regulate,  as  it 
is  to  tpiickeii,  to  mediate,  to  gather  together,  tine  of  its  practical 
aims  is  the  founding  of  healthy  and  suitable  dwellings  for  workmen, 
air,  light,  and  warmth  l»eiug  tin*  main  considerations. 

/tof  Stftrm  tier  mmmnuult  h    \titunilrrrptlniuutf  armtr   litimtnUr  :u    iWltimpfumj  tier 
Wnmhrhtthhi.  \mii<'\i:i.  Mi  /n  .     Stutter!,  lKs;t.     pp.  HI. 

The  author  considers  the  s\  stem  of  communal  cart*  of  vagrants,  hav- 
ing principally  in  view  the  past  experiences  of  Wiirteml»crg. 

The  organization  of  this  soeiety  in  (■crmaiiy  was  enlarged  in  1SS2. 
There  were  two  systems,  one.  the  "Community  System."  where  there 
wasa  station  for  food  and  shelter  for  the  nii^ht  :  the  other,  the  "Station 
System,"  where  they  weiv  fart  her  apart,  from  .'•  to  in  miles.  The  va- 
grants or  tramps  wire  warned,  through  public  plaeards.  from  begging  or 
looking  around,  and  were  iuyifed  to  appl\  to  the  loeal  overseer  or  to 
the  next   relief  station.     There  i»   im  special    xs.iy  of  relief  or  manner 

of  giving  it  eoiumon   to  all  the  districts,  except  that  i rder  is  given 

for  alcohol ie  drinks.     The  eit\  of  Ib-rford  has  a  uiodel  s\stem  for  treat 
Dient   of  tramps.      The  Inlluwini:  aie  sume  of  its  rules:   No   money  is 
given  out.     Win  k  i>  pro\ii|ed.  whieli  e\cr\uiie  who  receives  a  ticket  of 
aiil  must  engage  in.     Tramps  <ln  unt    like  this  uiethoil,  but   this  fact 
rather  recommends  it. 
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.....  I.i    I .«  .!'..»  1 1:.  M     \       Ij.ii.1-ii.  l««t.     pp.  17V 
■U-v   t..   |Iki-i>  ultn :ii-lll:illy  .lolilillr.  nr  I  hit-*-  nti« 

I.-      II      ll.-T      [.-I      lll.ltlll.il      lillHir.    ullilll    l<..ll»tltlltl-<t    th.lt 

tin-  .lii.l'  -"1N..-..I  1 1,.-  u..il!li,if'  niiinkiiiil.     "l'i-.i" 

■'ilr-  .- f.i — I.i-  lli  I  ll.-l  f  r.  I..-.-H   11^1  ..nly  r.irllH— 

i .  lull    I-  i  .ill  1 1 ■  i '  v  h<>  niii-1  I.itxn  »r  Hit-  w..rl.i 

.lull,    with   lli.'  1..H1I11 1   ii,.iiiUn<l.     "Imlia.ii..- 

«-i !...!>).■  i..  I.iIh>i.  ••■-  iiii.iM.-  i.>nlii:iiii  in  n-lnrii 

m.mi.-  ..i  *iil>M«ii-i-.i-.     I'..\.n>  i^  ii-.it  l...l.-.,.riUfl.r 
Im  r.... i.i  ...ii  ..  ii1.i.-i!l.M-i.i,..-.i-i..i...l  t..n..w 

.   il,.- ..hi.-  I.ii.l.'i   i  lilt.,  nlih-s,  ...„■■■! u  tl„. -,,,.,M.r( 

I..i..l.li.i.|.|".ii.li..s.--|--ri.-i...-t: 1 iub. 

I,   !«..   |.  :!-..,-,   ttln   Tl„-| -l.iH-iilr.1   III- i«.II  1   full 

,:■■■:,     ,.ii..  i.  H...I  ..II   t km   .i  x.ihii.lnj,!  I.,  it..- 

■  ■!:..:   Hi.    i.i  I.,  i    i-   H...1    .,-nli    i-  |h-M..|.  iii   tl.e 

■ii.    -■  ir  ].•.  ..-i  \  r..  i>.  '..!,.■  -•in.-  i-.ui-  ..l   ili-lituN- 

-I  -I   i M.n.iiiirn   .in. I  lli.-  n»l,i-..ri u.lii.iU 

,  hi-   ,.!    I,  L..,|   |.t..m- i.-i   .l.-ni.iih.ii.      In  :■!!.. .in, 

«r.n..i.  in-  i M —.i  i ,i  •.it»Mi|.i.>u.  ..i,.[ 

■     ».,. I.i!    .-.   I     I-     ,.-■!■  ||.         M-I.ll    ...    llllllMlltf.ll.JI. 

■■    .- i-i  '.,  ii.,  v.-li  i..  it.-  ..i  -.Hi.ij  ;(-  tn:,t. 

...I.I.-...I...  .,-..!      ....I.|  .-i.il.li,!.  .i  s>.i.m  ..i    .t.ii.- 

.-...!., I      \:        ■  i'.-  .  t    i.  .-  .   -v.-  .  !-.-.-.■  i..  ...11  ::..- 
-.:.:-  ..-.■■  I.iii.  miii    .,i;.|   i..i 

■  ■  ■■  ■...,       «l.,l     l!-...       •- 
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out  affording  some  assurance  that  tin*  bodily  wants,  which  drive  |>er- 
sonsto  these  courses  were  not  altogether  provided  for  at  the  public  cost. 
Ah  the  social  roiiveiiiiknee  became  more  mature,  there  was  a  dim  ami 
indistinct  feeling  that  pauperism  and  crime  could  not  he  laid  to  su<*h 
individuals  so  much,  for  it  had,  to  a  large  extent,  grown  out  of  the 
selfish  neglect  or  mischievous  ignorance  of  the  nation  itself.  So  it 
is  with  tlit1  evident  injustice  from  stale  interference  with  I  lie  work 
and  wages  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  from  state  nouiiiterfeirence 
with  their  dwellings  and  surroundings.  The  idea  of  the  natural  opera 
tion  of  humanity,  as  a  thing  due  from  society  to  its  own  self  resect, 
is  to  he  found  as  the  principle  of  |>oor  law  administration  in  all 
ci Hint rics.  Kvery  destitute  person  lias  a  right  to  relief,  not  because 
his  miserable  condition  gives  him  a  litleto  it  (an  obsolete  idea  suitable 
only  to  primitive  stages  of  social  growth),  but  liccausc  the  state  has 
made  tbr  its  own  pur|»oses  a  contract  to  stand  between  its  citizens  and 
death  by  starvation.  The  motive  of  state  relief  is  primarily  and 
ch icily  the  welfare  of  tin*  giver:  hut  the  motive  of  private  charity 
ceases  to  he  charity  if  the  giver  puts  his  own  comfort  or  interests  high- 
er than  the  needs  of  the  recipient.  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
legal  charity,  and  we  are  not  to  look  to  a  system  of  shite  relief  for 
moral  graces,  such  as  gratitude  fit »m  the  recipient  or  lilwrality  from 
the  official  giver  who  dispenses  ot  her  people's  money.  At  present  the 
true  statement  of  the  case  would  seem  to  be  that  the  seltishness  of  the 
up|>cr  classes  n»ok  advantage  of  the  growing  spirit  of  humanity,  and 
made  a  kind  of  tacit  bargain  with  it  whereby,  upon  condition  that  locali- 
ties provided  tbr  the  relief  of  the  "impotent,"'  they  were  authorized  to 
reduce  the  ahle-liodied  lulHircr  to  a  stale  of  practical  slavery  under  the 
idea  of  setting  him  to  wuk.  Thus  compulsory  provision  for  the  impo- 
tent and  for  setting  to  work  the  jiblc  bodied  is  a  description  of  the  ori- 
gin of  |MM»r  laws  in  Kuglaud. 

As  to  the  legal  relief  of  the  poor,  tin*  condition  of  tin*  paii|»cr  is  less 
eligible  than  that  of  the  independent  laborer,  otherwise  the  law  de- 
stroys the  strongest  motives  to  good  conduct,  steady  industry,  and 
frugality  among  the  laboring  d.i^e*.  There  should  be  relief  for  the 
destitute,  hul  ^o  tli.it  their  roudilion  -shall  he  worse  than  if  they  had 
taken  pains  to  support  theiuscUr*.  } hit  there  ai«-  deteriorating  effects 
which  can  not  ulwu\^  In-  met  h\  measures  dincied  against  abuses 
by  imli\  iduaK.  pai  l)\  because  when  the  state  ha*  interfered  between 
men  ami  the  natural  cuuseipicin-c*  ot  their  own  behavior  it  can  not 
help  being  drawn  intu  further  iiieasuics  on  tiieir  behalf.  Thus  another 
object  arise**,  which  i-  In  pre\ent  the  pauperizing  effects  of  state  relief 
b\  measures  calculated  to  raNc  the  condition  of  (he  working  classes. 

While  the  attempts  tocIa^Mlx  poor  law*,  according  to  the  system*  of 
\aimu««  nations  are  of  doubtful  \  .1 1 ■]•-.  \H  then-  is  a  broad  distinction 
Im-iwccu  the  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian   and   I'mtcstant   nations  of  the. 
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|;itt1M>rl  ;nh"li<  ii:itl'Hi«  "f  tin- *aultli.      Itrfon- tlif  I 
i  poor  Uw  »l  all.  hut  only  a  Keri«*  of  tuwH 
r  n-volliitc  wvwrity  njp*iu»t  |Mii|>rn»iu,  t-njn-t  i»ll>  in  1 

J-\,  in  ii  I  jnolli.-r  «.titn n-ili-lt->t;ttil*-ntrtitutl  tlit-ncl 

11  In-  iii<Iii:<-iiI  jtixl  iiHMTahli-  wm  left  (*>  tin 

1  Htirviviil  nt   mt'ili'i'Vitl   »rntn  fluent*  ni<   miiM    look  I 

Ijiirf,  in  whi.'b  (Mahomet  li.ivitij;  ci  hurl  ml  bin  |»<of  Or  l< 

g  ili«'   pope,  tint  to  uppf  il  tin-  hi  ilium,  nor  rt-jwil-^  II 
|ln-r   I-   -till  i-\f>rv*xly  nNMiriiitnl  with   rt'lichiu*  ii 

at  tin'  i:.('>im.ii«.M  tin-  uii.nii  nhtfoi  bain 
|li  .mil  (Ik-  ooBmiptiaa  of  »  mitioual  i-imrrh  r 
i  .if  Ibis  function*  of  tin-   ■  tnin-li.  »>  that 
lll>.-  ..lalv  Hint  i-avh  |Mirtf>b  nU'HiUI  maintain  It*  own  |i 
■  ii"!--.   Imwi-vw,  ItiiiiKH  miuunnl  tho  »»MMt   until  I 
linn.  .  iil'i   «tn.  Ii    Ikon   K-ulNil  nhiit  mio   be  • 

ii  cm  li  Iih.i1  nuOMntUa  fur  tin-  an-a  *i(  .nlmiui. 
I  -sjnf.nl  until  it  in  thi>  (irwenl  »LtUt  or  (Ming*. 

i Mil  ill  in. iiiv  *.()•..  Nnrwa.v  Ivrim a  (a\  <m  r 
\  .  i  j'i|«.  ik  Minitn  .ii.tiiii.l  -ulr-  ri|iii.in  nil  lector* ;  Am 
lot  tbi"  |ir»|irrty  ol'1'uthoIh'ch*rj!ynn«ii  wIhmIh-  mi* 

iiiiiilmtiixi  In 'in  inwly  rn-iitnl  ranlinala;  Fr« 
111  i*l  i;r<itiii'N,  tln-uU-rs  |m*  u*bo|«a  (mi  hImi  in  1 1 
[•  ii.iiki—  murli  iMit  '■(  tin-  Milt'  of  rumlkM.  and  t<>  am 
a  ainglc  curwI  niRhtinpuV  pays  fiv«  thulrra  m  y 
|t  BfberfUd. 

MMMlltkMM  at  Indigence  knenrjwten  the  m 
i'Umm's  uf  [iaii|HTiMil  [mtmum: 
i.  nt,  *  lin  mifti'i  I  rnin  ti"  (anil  "I  tlnir  n*n :  (a)  «• 
l|A)  iuitn-i-ilrn,  (r)  futht-rh-Mo  children. 

ll.nt,  m  tm  might  li*  vi-  il Iwllrr:   |W|  the  *ct*t.  («■)  ] 

l(/i  lyiiiKin  wmwn  (utiinarTied). 

IImmIkiI  out  of  work:  (a)  fruin   laek  of  t  >u[doy»r*t. 
Mine**,  (0  iii-urtii  iriit  « ;»«!-». 

J*1'.    «ho    I'l't'  t     fll«'lii"u»;     |jj    mendicant*   and    (ft)    i 

mJ  u  »l->w  *,  h  li»  fmi  Hot  maintain  their  fen 
| 

irrully  for  iln-  Impotent),  rawprUug  (•)  | 
I  iutyl «slrf|  "  ln«il*  im  I  inline  refimoaiiirtea,  (r)  v 

■Utter,  iiirlutllnit  (/)  giit-  of  mine] ,  \ij\  Kin*  in  ki 
Rvuieiit,  (i)  »|ipniiti.iiic  nf  children, ,  j)  mnlkml  i 
I  .mil  1 1  hoanliujc  otil  <..art»kUnc  ol*(«il.l«..t  rein* 
■-'■  nt  uf  f:»  i-,  then-  Is  a  nn>win|(  cutivirtMm  t* 
a  de|*4MU  mit  ni-m  tha  <-ireuMrt— cn>  of 
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iiig  classes,  hut  ii]M)ii  tlit»  facility  with  which  help  may  l>o  obtained. 
KHgiimi,  where  the  communes  |M>ssess  the  largest  charitable  resources, 
lias  the  most  paupers;  Ijitxemlioiii^,  with  next  to  no  resources,  lias  also 
next  to  no  pau|tcrism. 

Repressive  measures  (chronologically  arranged)  have  been:  (n)  Pun- 
ishment, now  con  lined  to  variant s,im|Misters, and  iucorrtgihlcs;  (A)  set- 
tlement, or  the  first  limitation  of  the  conditions  ii{m»ii  which  relief  was 
given;  (#•)  compulsory  maintenance,  including  payments  by  friends  or 
repayments  by  pau|M»r  himself. 

Direct  repression  includes:  \tl)  Mouse  test.  \t)  labor  tost,  (/)  correc- 
tioiial  houses,  (#/)  criminal  punishment,  \h)  investigation. 

As  to  remedial  measures,  although  the  theory  of  legislation  is  to 
raisi*  tluk  working  classes  above  the  need  of  paii|HTisms,  the  practice  of 
those  engaged  in  tin*  work  is  rather  the  elevation  of  the  physical  and 
moral  eondition  of  the  iudigriil,  their  o|ierations  being  eon !i mil  to  the 
giving  of  relief. 

The  di  the  nl  ties,  faults,  remedies,  ami  statistics  for  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  alioiiff  the  same.     Comparing  returns  we  have: 
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As  to  otitdiMir  relief,  Dorset  has  48.1  jmt  l,(MM>  (the  highest),  and  yet 
this  is  an  agricultural  county.  This  shows  alone  that  bail  times,  high 
prices,  are  as  nothing eompared  with  the  effects  of  good  ami  bad  admin- 
ist  rat  ions  in  causing  |N»verty.  As  surely  as  the  death  rate  dc|M»uds 
ti|Miu  sanitary  administration,  so  surely  does  paii|>erisin  dc|M*ud  ii|miii 
the  way  in  whieh  the  guardians  discharge  their  duties.  We  ean  not 
destroy  puii|HTism  any  uioie  than  we  ean  death,  but  we  may  reduce  it 
to  a  minimum. 

As  to  boarding  out  children,  the  »rcat  majority  of  foster  parents  take 
them  for  the  sake  of  proiii. 

The  |mm»i    law  affords  to  m.iu,  tfim   ilestitute,  a    maintenance  under 
conditions  lowrriug  to  his  humanity.     Socialism  claim*  for  each  man, 
f/im  human,  a  full  share  in  therommoii  good.     Tlieieis  no  abstract  rea- 
son why  socialism  may  not   lie  ri^ht.  but  if  it  works  by  |»oor-luw  agen 
ries  it  is  a  contradiction  in  trims. 


ChtMrtH    of    tkr   Stuie.  Uv   Ki"i:i  s«  i    hit  i'\rui.i    tin  I  ,  «-«li t ■■*!    h\    F.mnv  Fnwki*. 

•  ■  •  ■ 

l.oiiili'h,  l*»vi      pp.  :i7u. 

The  editor  says  that  iucnMM-d  opport unities  have  shown  that  the 
scheme  of  hoarding  out  pauper  children,  which  is  advocated,  is  the 
dominant  svMem  in  many  countries. 


ABYOfUUl     N  ^*- 

|l>>   whieti   sin-  Mil  tic  «(  ilifli-r.  Hi  method*  of  training 

llioiiM    !>••   BHtiniated   i»   Hie    frrnalcf   or   Inn  i 

I  three  obterls:  (1  I  Of  depauperizing   Hir   i-lnltlien   by 

i  lake   Ibeir   phiee   mi   an   equal   footing  aotnui:   the 

If   tin-  laboring  elaxne*;    (2)  nf  wvuriuic  !•>   ilietn   the 

■••1  pereoiiM  able  toalTonl  prott-elion  am!  ad  v  ire  in  iln-it 

]  difficulties;   1-iM'f  uflnpHujJ  Mioll  rnuilltion*  of  ha|r|H 

mi  ronaonaiil  villi  jiMttuablf  expenditure  from 

The  inure  tint  life  of  pau|>er  etiildren  diner*  from 

t  »day  world,  Il»-  w»re  difficult   (!••   Ihey  Ana   it    to 

ii  Hit'  nutlil.  "ln-n  liny  enter  it  to  i-nrn  their  living. 

put  willi  n  larj-e  ntnlfnf  nfflit-m.fit-..  ran  mil  nglitly 

lili'-    In  till.-    iinil    Imlil    Hull  plnee  juiod<:   imr  MorLmc 

children,  just  ux  |iriwiupr«,  need  butler  food  than  ttw» 

|  Ihrrn  Hi  In-ultli  mid  »lreiii;th.     Tin-  low  death   rati   uf 

iiiiMtauliiitf:  for  infant*,  duniiu  the  [w-nod  of  life 

|i*  highest  nn  excluded,  while  children  Muflenne  from 

I-  ivi.iin.ii  in  the  workhoufteiulraiary.     In  the  |*uip**; 

'  di»ml*M-d    at  foiirtt-eu;  no  home  lieinj:  offered  tbro>. 

■  in    return   In   their    early   MModndMM)  but  ben*   I*   4 

I  utate  t^iiiidinin>lii|>  tfarattgn  \ \»  t  m  hnol*.    Then 

■its,  link  of  MilmfjM  iioii  of  rhildi*b  tanle*,  ■ 
l|M-rit*ntT»,  and  adianivery,  utlnn-'n  i-ducatnmal  i 
rt|ui*ni  "ph-awe  let  me  go  h>>iiti-,"  indicate  the  4 
linn,  h  lii.ti  urn  a  heavy  lluaurtal  burden  to  wtriety  a 

«ifin  i*  the  nwiKt  mitiinil.  and  although  not  aith 

J'li-  ti  ll hi-   .  .  ,i  -  llkl  I-  -r  i 

i. .!..•«.  »  fWhiaan.     ParU,  INC..     [.p  7*1;  It*  r.ltm 
il\>  »«!,,  (Mr  L<>ti  liiirm.i.      IVu,  UKl     ri>    M* 

ii  t hi-  biatni y  of  abandoned  children  i*  a  prtte  e 
11  Academy  of  Moral  and   Political  Science*  at   I*»rw». 

I* it  by  the  "Academy  "  waa:  "Concerning  the  \ 

'in  regard  to  children  fmiinUoilaiuMed.or  a 

'<•  Inquire  In >ti,  either  iti  antiquity  or  a 

1 1  m  'I'll  in  hit*  been  deter  11)1111*1.     To  indicate  what  WoaM 

Ii-  of  iolving  the  attiuc  today. 

liviluatlona  it  waa  ii  general  cmdotn  to  offer  eblldrea  m 

llireckn  ami  I  toman*  uiiwlr  utility  to  the  Ktale  aod  t*a* 

In  lln-  newly  born  nf  ntbtnU  appearance!     Oone  the 

-einlinto!     Tin-  cliilil   i-   |>re*erMil.     The  feeble  wvee 

Id,  !'-.[-« i..ll\   rln-  cirU,  lm.ni'*e  the  buys  enuld  iiibmt 

Intiuiic  t Ii*  »or»hi|>  of  their  aueawtnnt.    fhlhlrcn  *rf* 

ll  after  a  war,  bevauw  of  tlte  fear  nf  want  of  ahkvva, 

t  btrUi  for  future  nriMtiUitiuu, 
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f >n  1  rln-  church  interfered,  and  its  lieuevnleut  action  was  more  unci 
more  ctlicacioiis.  Hospitals  were  opened  for  the  abandoned.  Such 
institutions  were  not  known  in  the  Occident  till  |>erhaps  tluM'i^hth  ren- 
in r\.  Later  tin*  feudal  system,  notably  in  France,  assured  tin*  existence 
of abandoned  children.  From  tlie  twelfth  century  on,  hospitals  increased 
rapidly  in  tin-  east  of  France,  in  Italy,  and  ticrmany. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  marked  change.  Those  coun- 
tries remaining  Catholic  supported  their  foundling  hospitals  as  before, 
hut  anions  the  Protestants  such  institutions  were  not  so  well  sup|»ortcd 
as  helbic,  tor  the  riches  of  the  clergy  ami  the  poor  had  been  thrown  to 
the  winds,  so  that  the  work  fell  ii|hiii  the  communes  or  parishes,  and 
children  abandoned  were  confounded  with  the  mass  of  indigent. 

Thus  modern  nations  are  separated  into  two  fields  as  regards  the 
organization  t»f  aitl  for  children.  The  Catholics  follow  the  ancient 
rules  with  \ariations  in  details.  Vet  at  present  there  Ls  a  tendency  to 
unification  in  all  countries  as  regards  measures  for  assistance. 

It  is  a  fact  anions  all  nations  that  the  majority  of  the  infant  {Hipula 
tioii  «;i\cii  public  assistance  belongs  to  the  category  of  illegitimate 
childrt'ii.  First,  then,  these  must  be  reduced  if  the  number  of  foundlings 
is  to  he  lessened.  Second,  the  maiden  mothers  must  be  furnished  the 
means  t«i  briu;;  up  their  childivn  without  recourse  to  public*  assistance. 
lli i i < I .  tin*  number  of  natural  conceptions  should  be  restrained. 
Society  should  keep  the  secret  when  one  implores;  in  other  eases  (the 
imiM  ordinary  i  society  should  make  her  voice  heard  before  every  attach- 
ment is  broken  between  mother  ami  child,  and  whenever  a  woman  has 
decided  to  abandon  a  child,  the  interest,  of  the  little  one  requires  that 
society  take  charge  id* it.  Maiden  mothers,  upon  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  impose  aid,  who  have  no  desire  to  bring  up  their  children,  but  rather 
sell  their  food,  letting  the  children  die  or  bringing  them  up  in  vice,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  their  children.  It  is  much  better  that  a 
nur-c.  under  the  ran-  of  the  administration,  take  the  child  in  charge. 

Theauf  hoi  ela^iiie^rhililieu  receiving  public  aid  as  follows:  (1)  Nat- 
ural hi  legitimate  oiphan-*:  >'Ji  abandoned  legitimate  children;  (3) 
childieii  <•!'  p.iicuts  in  pii>un;  f  i  nurslings  who>c  nurses  arc  no  more 
pant,  often  mi  :i< •count  ol'  t  In-  ilisapp«>arance  id'  the  parents;  (5)  children 

ol  Wntiieli  pllhliclv    leailllii!  a  fa>t   life. 

In  tin-  second  woik  «'ii  the  ••.\s«»i>taiice  of  the  Kurul  Classes"  the 
aiithui  makes  it  tin-  *\\\\\  .it  governments  and  of  private  individuals  to 
-t  i  uu^lc  withniil  iiM-ie\  against  I  lit-  attaiks  nf  pauperism,  which  gnaws 
.Hid  ib-strovs  nation*,      direct    un-aus  arc  unavailing.     One  must  goto 

4^^ 

tiii  *niiii  e  ol' t  he  e\  il.  The  pojiii lan/i ug  of  moral  ami  religious  beliefs, 
a  \\  iv  admiiiist  i  a tii hi  of  the  pi i bin  funds,  the  natural  patronage  of  the 
\*  ell  in  •!•»  p4-i  mil  t  he  w  hi  king  ela^se^  f « i  live  u  it  limit  tin*  shock  si  if  soeial 
agitat  mi 's  .iml  a^uie  a  |»inuii'^i \r  amelioration,  whieli  .sudden  run 
\  iilsinii^  an*  poueile^^  to  hung  a  hi  nil.  Preventive  means  aie  there 
Inie  above  all  "llicl'v  Their  .slimild  be  «nie  object,  and  that  is  the 
;im;o  a  m U 


I  '    n  ...  i  i.  ,  .      I.i  il.iy  .1  hwirtllffliHlW  !■  hrniB 

iiMi-tli  iTiilnry  will  have  tOOOlvo  the  di'iii"- 
lli.*^ n  to  ib'^  dinet  eiwatiB  of  power.  The  earth  and 
luli-d  alwHj-pt  wnonlitifC  to  n-ality.  Imliwtry  depart* 
|uuh''  ■tabs.  Tin-  Mt]  bttlMgN  MOM  unit  BOH  to  In"" 
Tbo  luili'  Tiul-t  bo  hilflltnied  n  ln-ii  tin-  in  ji  lill).'  -lull 
loin.  'I'ln-inii-r-r*  upon  tin  toiivoid  bloody  »t rot; £)•■* 
1  utnl  itiienit  ivjui  only  jiivu  fatal  ndvirn.  Karh  ful-r 
p  in  tin  in  iwitul*  mid  iiK-reue*  tlie  difficult  it*  of  t-b» 

H<nb<lninH'nM>diinp'r*;  it  ittiiiihlUw*  nil  initiative 
■»  fittnilic*,  Atinoot  fatally  inn  rilx-d,  from  fat  her  to  •on. 
ml  in  fur*  of  the  riebt  to  work  Mid  the  ngbi  t«. 
|eluiit»'d  Hint  the  alleviation  of  indigence  constitute* 
r  fur  !um*ipI>  . 
|r  tin'  I'linti-ii  ami  heat  of  tin-  day,  tu  whom  w»  owvonr 
ii  right  to  nil  oar  oompaalam.  ThW  thought  luMma- 
.,  lor  we  have  Ht-n  Ibe  agrd  worktr*  of  agricaltar*) 
tu  huh.  ry  upon  a  ~)iulnl  ln-d.  aflei  they  had  dug,  tbw 

Kin  Hi  copied  by  »p»^i»i  eireiirosUnre*  i»  no  maw, 

lendicity  grwduat<-d  penallie*»rr  nvce»Miry,    Horfcl- 

l-<,i|-.|  nor  mi-.  r>  cli  mini  wiled    until  there  U  *  rvgwlar 

J,  ■)  .ii.i1  mrlftl  Hborly  w  itli  nwpert  to  the  impreacri|aV 

■vinnx .     Tin'  mpcrfourc  of  renturw*  eonnnus  tbr  «m 

i«ui  inlitiriirrrH  ifnmnm    in  rnnuM  Maura rrrmml 


ttf  .*. 


<    fc*Mf»    -/    JW« 


MTii-tt.  but  in  Kurupe,  thi-  State  of  MaaaacbuartU  i« 
lint'ioont  in  it*  method*  and  iuxtittitioM  Bv 
1  for  kimlio  -'  toward*  thi  poor  in  liable  to  «unVr  fro* 
J  raaeofa  Htnleanin  an  Individual.  Tbb>  fw  t  >*  i11n> 
Iport  fur  tbr  l.utt  year.  Nearly  bull'  a  million  dollar* 
lui  njnm  needy  \*  r«>n-  who,  from  varioo*  mbhm,  Bail 
lleno-ot  within  the  Nl.de.  Tb<'  re|*irt  »nuM  indicate 
To.  u  tfiiijiljtiiiii  for  neighboring  .Stale*  toetade  llwir 
V  |H«>r  who  belong  tu  ihcu;  it  recouin»ntMi*  Ac  «rltJa> 

a  between  N****ebn*eti»  ami  neighboring  8 
tprofooakmal  pau|«r*,  *  Ih>  migrate  from  8ut«  to  State, 
liy  poor  without  AclthnnMil,  tli.it  tb<-  li'L'i-lnturr  nwtt- 
i)  to  oonMldrr  tb«*  *  bob)  aabjopf. 

■riiuiiiH-Dtlatiiio  i»  that  t 'uokt***  I*  •'  isroki'd  to  pru- 
|8totca   from  tbr  UsuaportaMoi,   into  tbeit  ti-inluor« 
nf  poMwiisi-r%  who  arv  nuniicU,  lnoalti  »    Id 
-  of  tbrmarlvra  without  bwmuhig  a  puldw  tbai^w." 
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A  few  varied  facts  in  the  report  are:  Thirty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  two  immigrants  arrived  at  Huston  within  the  year,  12,010  of  whom 
had  no  occupation,  and  '21,300  were  destined  for  Massachusetts.  A 
question  of  some  import anee  is  the  dis|>ositinu  to  he  made  of  eases 
of  unmarried  pregnant  women  coming  from  Great  Britain  ami  its 
American  dependencies,  many  of  whom  have  their  passage  money  paid 
by  interested  persons,  the  burden  of  their  support  lieiug  thrown  upon 
the  State.  Out  of  a  total  of  104  sane  women  provided  for  by  the  State, 
ll.'l  were  thus  eared  for  because  of  illegitimate  pregnancy.  Of  them1, 
II  were  born  of  American  parents  in  the  Tinted  States,  12  in  the 
I 'uited  States  of  foreign  born  parents,  and  117  were  liorii  in  a  foreign 
laud,  trirls  above  the  age  of  1 1  years,  whose  unchaste  tendencies  seem 
almost  impossible  to  overcome,  should  not  be  placed  at  service  in  fam- 
ilies unless  the  influences  of  their  own  homes  arc1  absolutely  corrupt- 
ing. Of  the  1,L'S7  notices  received  on  account  of  the  sick  State  poor, 
7s  wen*  cases  of  disease  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  covering  107 
forms  and  101  patients.  These  not  ires  were  sent  from  .'10  cities  and 
towns;  i»o  being  eases  of  smallpox,  I 'i  scarlet  fever,  -4  diphtheria,  11 
typhoid  fever,  I  ease  nf  leprosy,  ami  I  of  measles.  Seven  of  the 
ciisrs  were  fatal.  So  called  adoption  is  a. serious  evil  in  connection 
with  baby  farming.  The  ordinary  procedure  is  to  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper,  or  the  information  is  spread  in  different  ways, 
that  infants  are  wanted  for  adoption  at  such  a  place.  Children, 
|ire>uuiahl\  illegitimate,  are  brought  in  large  numbers  ami  a  fee, 
generally  from  *10  to  j?i\"»  in  each  case,  is  paid  by  the  mother  who 
signs  a  document  purporting  to  be  a  release  of  all  claim  to  the 
child.  That  is  the  last  the  mother  ever  knows  or  can  know  of  the 
child.  The  infant  is  disposed  of  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  is 
given  to  the  lirst  person  who  will  take  it;  but  more  frequently  many 
are  probably  rite  foundlings  which  the  Stale  has  been  called  upon 
to  support.  It  N  believed  also  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  infants,  found  in  the  Mrcets,  parks,  sewers. etc.,  come  in  this 
way.  It  i<  recommended  that  further  legislation  put  a  stop  to  procur- 
inu  uncalled  adopt  ion<  by  in  f^poioible  persons.  The  number  of  good 
families  applying  fur  \nunu ;  children  1 » »  adopt  is  still  in  excess  of  the 
uuuibfi  of  children  eligible  I'm  adoption.  .More  applications  for  infants 
to  hoard  aie  received  than  can  he  ^applied.  The  entire  amount  ex- 
pended for  outdoor  poor  relici  dm  niu  theollieial  year  was  ^OS.iS.'iii.Sfi. 
Kvidfitrc  shows  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  Stateoiit  of  proportion 
to  increase  in  the  general  population:  the  actual  number  of  insane  un- 
der oIim-i  vation  \va>  ."i.ii.~»L.\  Twenty  eight  thousand  four  hundred  ami 
ninety  live  tramps  were  lodged  at  alm>ln«u^es  throughout  the  State  at 
an  r\priist»iif  .«Mi..'t7n.7li:  their  disposal  i<  a  M(riiiii<qiic>tiiiu,  their  pres 
eiiee  is  a  i lee u led  iii 1 1 1 1  \  to  the  almshouses.  Some  historical  facts  may 
he  mentioned:  In  17tll  the  town  of  li.i^toii  declined  to  accept  a  legacy 
"fm  .i  coincident  house  for  uuhappx  persons  a*  it  shall  please  (iod  in 


AltSuKMAI.   man. 

|i-|irivi'ii|'ilii>ii  n-ii-"ii:"  in  1-1  ■»  Mrl^-iin  A-\Iiiiii  w.f 

-l.il.li-hm.nl  iHi.l.-it;ik.n  l.j  tin- Stall-  was'llii-  \\..r 

i-i|  in  .l.irin.ii  v.  Ki.1,    Tin- iniii.itfsiif  Hi.-  jmiijh-i  ilc 

|  li-rt  ■■\i-i-|itniii-.  .i-i-il.  iiiimii.  .-ii].]ili-il...|-  »tlii-]»»>- 

|nL.i  i  "l  | i.i i ■  f ■•  i-  1 1 1 ! I \  ~ii]i|.»iti<l  <>!' 1 1n-  ■  ily  iiml  (■■«  ii 

|ul|..l.<  muni..-!     IlliS    -i:|.]...tlf.l     I-     I...IIW;    III.-  «lj..|.- 

p] .. .i t .-■  I  i-  \:>A<.  .u..I  llir  fi.r.il  .\|.cn>."i  i.|-.iti--l 

.-'    .-,  I-        '/.'.■  ...'   .'■    ■•'...>    /.'.«' .fm  ■..«  l-r    I.WII    «'  IV 


r    I :  i-.ir  -   .■!  ti.lTll.lliy  i">]»1'j.ll]>.  )v  ll.l*  U.'ft'lMi. 

.I.iii-n.     Tli.-   w..ik   I-   <lMhl.il   till.,   t! |...:t- 

.-«   ..1  Tin-  lil.-iiiMlt-  illi.l  •l.iti-lu->  :■]■•]  ..I  lli.<  \i-., 

|:i  ■■!   [ i  l.iw  l.'ii-lalii.ii   iii  l..'iin;iiiy.     Tin-  gi-m-i.ii 

■i  I.-.;  -I.,-:..:.  ,tri.l    i-i.-l.i! i..\..liiiil.H>-..ir.-i..r 

1.     I'!  iln   ......i„l   [...ii  il...   iiiiiimi.il  .iti.l  •»»:.. 

..iil|:1-l.L.;-:..ti..ii.itr.|.--.-1il«'.l.     Tl...  tlin.l  )(j(i 

[>'■ "  tl"-  |.i.— m  -imi.].--..i  Mf...m-. 

■I  mi  -.»  m!  ...  |...!itir.i!  ill.    wh.rli  it  iliriftli  .-r  ti..li 

:').    ;,  *>-!. .1     |....|    l.,»s  m-iil    im.I   .Hudlilllf'l.. 

i..1_.:i..   .ikiI  :■-!.- I>.     Tli.-.- wl...  M-.-W  f..i   1..-!;. 

.«..   ■■  .     ::-,'    ■!■■.   .in I. -.1  ii..i  (..-.-.in*.-  llit-y  .l.^r- 
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adapted  to  tin*  particular  conditions  of  tin1  needy  who  are  capable  of 
working?  In  such  cases  support  should  be  given  only  tor  work  per- 
formed. 

The  author  emphasizes  throughout  the  book  the  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough study  ami   treatment   of  each  case.    Thus  with  the  pauper,  as 
with  the  criminal,  tin*  general  utility  of  the  individual  method  is  con 
tinned. 

SttHoijniphitthtr  livruht  iitnr  i/iV    I  trhtimlliimjt h  d*r  zthntvn   Jahmrfrtammlung    den 
drutnlun  I'trriHKj'Ur    I  ri«»  «/*  rf*  </♦■  mm  1/  IVukUkiit'ujkvit.      Lt*i|i/ig.  1SJMI.      ]»p.  lf»2. 

The  conclusions  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  (icrman  Associa- 
tion for  Charities  are:  ^1)  It  is  an  opiH>rtune  arrangement  of  university 
clinics,  for  the  careful  training  of  physicians  in  psychiatry,  to  make 
jtossihle  and  safe  a  rational  treatment  and  practical  control  of  the 
acute,  incurable,  and  harmless  insane  who  Ure  dismissed  from  the  asy- 
lums; (L*)  new  State  insane  asylums  should  be  built  as  agricultural 
institutions,  on  the  pavilion  plan,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a  smaller 
central  building,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  plan  of  modern 
insane  asylums,  and  consist  of  the  necessary  reception,  surveillance, 
and  hospital  divisions,  specially  scparaicd  yet  in  convenient  connection, 
according  to  the  open  -dour  sy>tcm  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
colonies  for  the  sick  who  are  trustworthy:  (•'»)  for  incurable  harmless 
patients  who  do  not  need  tin*  care  of  an  asylum,  where  restoration  to 
home  relations  is  not  possible,  or  lor  medical  reasons  is  not  feasible, 
the  so  called  system  of  family  care  of  insane  is  to  be  recommended 
as  an  annex  to  the  present  insane  asylum;  <lj  incurable  and  sickly 
patients  and  (host*  incapable  of  work  should  be  put  into  the  charge 
of  agricultural  institutions  or  iutirmartes. 

/.'fyniif  tt  I t,n*l'tti>>ii  lit  I' A**iKt>im r  1'nhlnjm   tt  I'rivt'f  tn  Irtinrr  par  Lfox  Jlfojrr.r. 

I':m-.  IvO.      |ip.  Ut»7. 

The  object  of  t  hi*  w  ork  is  to  make  known  the  organi/atioit  of  charity 
in  Trance.  The  following  are  the  general  ideas  underlying  this  organi- 
zation: 

Misery  is  not  an  accident  of  yesterday;  it  is  born  with  man;  it  clings 
to  original  feebleness,  to  areideiit.il  infirmity,  to  spontaneous  vice,  to 
persistent  improvidence,  w  hieh  will  not  lie  cured  until  the  time  (if 
that  e\er  arrives]  when  by  natural  .selection  man  shall  In*  born  and 
remain  strong,  healthv.  industrious,  and  ccoinimicul.  If  the  extinc 
tion  of  misery  ran  nc\er  be  assured,  the  alleviation  of  the  evil  may 
be  Miiight  after.  The  ain-ieiit  Homeric  heroes,  though  ci net  to  their 
enemies,  were  charitable  to  their  patients,  ami  it  was  with  whole 
quarter*  of  beef  that  they  appealed  the  hunger  of  the  wretched. 

The  principles  tit'  I'lem-h  legislation  as  to  charity  were  adopted  by 
the  national  assembly  in  1~V».  < ' )i:tri t \  was  here  considered  as  an 
inviolable  and  sacied  duty  but  this  miciuI  duty  had  as  U*  rvwwV^NSxv 


ATUCOBHAi.  HAjr. 

ludividim!  f.  work.     Tin-  poor  who  were  ulil.-  lw»lt.-«l 

li  that  which  won  otrlt-tly  iiecosonrj  (<>■  i-u-nim-.  n 

J  rHtit.fl  (hi*  tl  wa*  guilty.     The  Kick  Invalids  alone 

l>ni|>l''t<-  Rpport      Fit,  if  it  in  the  duty  i»f  mrb  imiti 

■but*)  In  the  nubftifitoiiiT   id  him   villi  doc*   wit  sni 

liiilribcitjou  requira*!  by  .-n.iity  beyond  indis|«-u»atilf 

1<  .1  violation  hi'  projMTty  and  t-onAe>|uent|y  ua   In 

Inciplett  serve  iw  u  bawo  (br  modern  1.  (£i»l»i ion  to  tlio 

of  charitable  work.     A  nrinrinle  formally  decreed 

■y  tluit  oAaetubly  U  that  charity  n  n  rhurpr  of  the 

1  nlmve  all  a  1'liiirc*'  of  tin*  frj.ii.ni  nf  the  uaIioo  la 

i  the  Individual  live*  who  neek*  aid, 

»  vast  family,  and  the  dalle*  of  Mtitdurity  an*  io 

lii-H  of  life  :iml  imnmim   inter-eat.     Aecordbii;  Ui  the 

iwi  should  come  from  the  natural  family  trot, 

|ri>,  Hurwidvely  fmtn  the muiaiuue,  pro vtitcc ( ■frierte- 


I  right  to  aid  f   Ym;  fbrthvaocialoontnulglvwivrarjr 

Jut  to  hare  *nh*utt*uee.    Without  doubt,  awo, ana 

|thi*  contract;  bat  if  work  run  not  he  found  aimI  h*» 

e  noHety  should  find  hiia  work  or  give  him  ibriAt- 

■)>•  i..  Mtl)  tii-  right  to  live,  norfety  mn«I  mhw  hitn of 

•inly  of  Mx-ii-ty  hi  l.-n-d  ou  jturtiw  rather  than   <m 

lay  In-  said  that  man  miltea  with  aoejt-ty  not  to  imm 

ii  protect  it ;  as  Inn c  ux  society  guaranteea  material 

i  duly.     If  HH-hfy  were  obliged  to  auittv  aubaiat 

j  each  nuui  to  work )  bat  furred  labor  Involve*  the 

lllilnTty.    Now  the  mm  i.i  I  contract  does  uot  iicrmil  the 

Mm  in  fii-.-  to  wurk  or  not.  and  if  be  volutitarily 

July  is  not  bound  to  au|iport  him.     If  ihe  individual 

luot  work,  m-ciely  here  also  Uimi  bound  In  pvr  toAit 

liiiiitr.-wt  only  assured  material  tramiuilhly  nnd  free. 

I>(  view  really  naya  that  the  society  of  which  wi  duty 
1  uot  turn  ud   to  Aid   i. nil   mil' of  ii-  own  n 
liable  with  thin  *ort  of  argument  i»  rhiii  a  • 
■ly  ii— .  iii.il  to.    Tbe.ee  contracts  do  oot  cmiotitutc 
con  n-n  initial.     They  do  uot  create  right*.     Hah 
lore  hm  existence.  Dot  to  defend  It. 


Ilia!  ia  written  about  charily  i-  not  ili.tinctireJy  free* 
of  vie*,  yet  tlir  uiomI    thai  i«  done  loaiea  from 
.    tlir  rliuit  Ii. 
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These  hvn  works  area  historical  and  popular  treatment  of  charity 
from  tfie  religious  point  of  view.  In  Jiis  first  work  the  author  considers 
charitable  instil nt ions  of  tlie  aneient  church,  adding  many  general 
principles  based  on  biblical  grounds.  In  the  second  hook  lie  treats  of 
similar  institutions  in  the  middle  a«;es.  The  workers  tor  eliarity  with 
linlirokeii  yet  crude  powers  took  the  plaees  of  the  aneient  eluireh 
workers.  It  was  tlna  task  of  the  church  to  educate  them.  Hospital 
and  rloister  were  secondary  to  the  house  of  fiod.  hi  tin*  hospital  it- 
was  low;  in  the  cloister,  work.  The  church  made  iioditVerenee between 
Hermans  and  liomaus.  |«*or  the  Komaiis'  eliarity  was  an  ohl  custom, 
Imt  a  new  enterprise  for  the  (iermuiis.  The  eloisters  were  everywhere 
the  starting  |Miint  of  a  new  enltnre  in  whieh  Christianity  took  di»e|ier 
i«Hit  than  in  the  Koinish  Church.  Tin1  ehureh  life  •  if  the  middle  ages  de- 
\ eloped  into  fullness  what  was  already  present  in  «?erin.  It  t«Mik  the 
ethical  view  of  riches  and  po\ertv.  No  time  has  done  so  much  for  the 
poor  as  the  middle  ajjes.  Hut  it  brought  with  it  a  one  sided  and  un- 
healthy development  of  tendencies  already  present.  The  communal 
rare  of  the  poor  went  tally  under:  all  eliarity  became  regulative;  in  the 
place  of  deacons  wen*  monks  and  nuns  or  the  members  of  orders;  out* 
sided  re^nlatixe,  it  became  also  nite  sided  chiirchly.  The  church  was 
llie  ^nnmd  of  all  alms  ^iviu-.  all  stipends,  all  self  denial,  the  only  wel- 
l.iie  •'!'  t he  soul.  The  change  i>  complete;  man  yixes  and  serves  no 
mure  in  mder  in  Christ  to  set \e and  help  the  poor,  but  to  ^aiu  for  him 
M-lf;inil  his  own  a  higher  decree  of  blessedness  and  deliverance  from 
purgatory.  The  result  was  poverty  was  not  opposed,  but  cared  for,  ami 
with  all  the  i  it-It  j;ifts  ami  endowments  the  church  was  not  master. 
The  middle  a^es  slmxx  that.  like  the  whole  Christian  lite,  charity  no 
more  sprang  from  the  no>pel.  but  wa<  iutluciiccd  by  foreign,  Judaic,  and 
;i in  i«'ii t  elements.  It  was  the  Keliu  niation  which  led  back  ajjain  to  the 
Mii^in.il  m'imits  that  made  alive  auain  the  pure  Christian  thoughts  of 
1  n  In  s  ;nnl  pii\eit  \ .  nt  (iinspi-i  it  \  ;iin|  alms,  of  work  and  calling.    These 

thoilulltS    ale    III'     llolll    In  in-     wnikrd     1 1 1 1  f     at      plescllt;    t  lie     cllUri'll     Ut 

pliant  |s  behind  .iriuidin-  In  tin-  knowledge  that  has  been  jfi\eii  it. 
It  h.i>\et  h»  re.ili/i*  nu.uii  *  lii  e\  .m-elieal  t hi>ui:ht s  4i|i  4-liarit \  and  the 
pinii   in  eounert  ion  w  it  li  i-.illm^  .Hid  unik.  ^,iin  and  prosperity. 

/'    I  ••ii-'.iiii  .     /'■I'.'iy.i.    .  k      t"' ,»'■.!•  II     I'      \.    I    I      li'n\  I'll!*      1>'MI.         |i|i      ].S|. 

%t  the  end  ot  the  Middle  \'ji*N  the  ti-udal  I>miI->  took  care  of  their 
\  .msiIs,  liiit  in  <M-rm.m\.  I'i ■•m  tin-  time  of  the  Kcfnnnatiou.  the 
*  1 1 i 1 1 «  li.  deprived  ot  ,i  me.it  pail  nl  st^  t  iehes  b\  tin*  I'l'iitestant  princes, 
hi-e.iiue  piiwt-iles^.  I'lmu  this  time  the  I «  ^  i  - 1 ;  1 1  i «  mi  nt  the  d  I  tie  rent 
t.dt^  imputed  upon  all  the  communities  the  burden  of  public  relief. 
I  |nwi\ei .  the  rii:hi  to  aid  leMiil  -iili.ii  rlinati-  to  uatui  .ili/atioii.  The 
communities  weie  therefnii-  pi nti-eti-d  an. dust  new  ariivals.  Tin*  vear 
|s»;»i  | hi f  -iii  end  to  this  le^imc.  1'iii^m.i.  haxni*r  heroine  the  ruler  of 
Cciiuaiix .  cudeaxoied    to  uiiilv   ii.      In    l>»17  William.  ktti*rt%l'  V\\v*rsv^. 


it'raiutiOitlifi'ittiriitiou.iiromtilmilflllirUw.  ThrU* 
Jl  rcfli>i«  nrr  (l'rrt)flipicli^*t»  '■•  -• '  ■  .  MaVjafl  apW-Wfl 
It  lx-  his  orifid,  tin-  right  lo  circulate,  imal'tinli  biniwll. 
I  iiiiv  prq4ba*bni  >■>  aD*  part  of  <inrmat>y.  Tin*  Inw 
Ignition  lr>.m  1  In- ninnlrj  into  I  lie  city.  In  1  " 
pw,  width  had  I'm  if-  object  to  prevent  the  itn-mow  of 
iftable  pnrjn*<rn.      i  -r|.t  incrntaitt**. 

nil  1884,  nlilijEiit'irj'  buanuma  idlltvs  ui^uuxt  di»— ■  ■ 
were  fi«iu<l*->),  Kiviuy  to  the  cii'lii-ni'  i  I 
Iphih.  all  UwexpoMM  comltiu  frum  mit-L  riuion-  Tin* 
Jt4i\iitiun  wftlitiat  ffppmritfiiB  i*  to  l*«  tinted.  None  of 
■mi.' uj-.n  lln- Miiti- or  .'..mmuiiit.v.  The  taw  Air«  tbr 
liuui-li  mperior  u»  tliat  given  by  moaidpaj  naavttal 
1  Iba  immt  [Arm*-*  r*-rbin4t). 
Iihm  dearly  in  wltut  way  Unman  li-ifinhiliiin  *o)«p»  tbr 
lnuMiliitil}  in  rajira  of  accident*  In  niirkincmeit,  and 
lit  lion  muted  putt-oil*  iiml  lutmrtTn.-tl't  idini:  what  at* 
iMtUMSf  Mid  utml  payment  fadlU  to  the  victim*  nfarci 
Morw.M  .ipjwititcd  by  Fr-.i!-  MB  n 

111*  Unit  in  the  ro.ult  of  bit  study. 


-1. 


rr,  1M.    |w>.  M. 


mty  eight  MM-ti>UM  in   the   I'nitwl   Si.(tc«   operate*) 

'  liy  charity  oT"uiiiHit(iiii   method*.     Tin-  p(i*>ptvt  of 

I    ill    fhurity    iir|Mlli£atii)ll    b>    Hot    ttUf<Hlrayl|l_>. 

>  hi  t)jt's*>  .««■!.  in-.,  which  Mt-in  -uftlci 

ult  of  tlii-  _vf.tr--  work,  5.MJI  raw-  ■ 

If;  l.»ai  fniud*  aappraawjd,  by  win. ■ii    l,->r 

lrtident  of  relief  of  any  kind.     It  c-t  *iiji*  < 

■r.io'U  iiml   to  pn'vrnt   tin-  unworthy  from  < 

}•-  nnnir  1ia*i*  it  mat   *'.».'..l,7  i-im-1i  to  make  I 

■irting.     I  In-  «i»t  fin-  work  with  all  ■  ia«w*  waa  I 

Jn*on'»    figure*   of   tin-   difference    in    ecniioii 

I  jrin-i  .mil  a  ]uiupci  will  -Iihh  that  from  the 

orgaui  cation  i»  a  llnaueiul  anotinai. 

|  which  di-lmnw  relief  iu  tarn*  «"itie*  do  mi  rather  frnan 

i  which  Ant  atlarhc*  lo  miy  nnu  relief- (firing  i 

f  name  of  charity;  yet  a  charity  orininiratton  m 

|*t  which  give*  no  relief.    JMtef  jimue  of  a  central 

i  tin-  rot i tact  of  (fiver  and  revolver,  thr  very  I 

charity  trie*  In  product--      Kotbing  i-  tu-.rc  unfortunate 

ii  thr  undue  in  ill  ti  plica  I  ion  of  charitable  twib^triaaa, 

|il  nejed    loi    t.-li.iidc  -t.iii*tlc.  that   *ctcufiftr  chart!) 

l>,  ritie*  of  upt. an  ■■  ■  - "   i - ■  imUtHta. 

1 140  engaged  in  vtartUiAnn  v>wh  on  the  old  ractbud. 
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which  prohahly  makes  paupers  as  fast  as  tin*  7S  other  cities  suppress 
them.  Twenty  Coin'  societies  show  amon^  pai»]>ers  II  percent  of  Ainer- 
iran  birth,  mostly  coming  I'miu  small  communities  where  no  scientific 
method*  exist.  The  large  cities  liavr  enough  with  their  .">•»  jmt  cent  of 
liire'gii  paupers  without  having  the  home  grow u  come  t •  1  them  also. 
Tlii*  American  pauper  should  he  rami  l'«»r  where  lie  originates.  Scien- 
tific methods  mihl  run*  tin1  cviN  in  small  rommiinif  ies. 

/Vii»  *  t  f/iMi/i  ii/'  I  hi'  Si  j  tnii  Ih     Inhhii/  t  \,nri  nti'*n  *»l'  thr  1  ohhIq  Suutriuli  uilrNtn  »/"  tht    I'tior 

i./ffti  Sl.it,  n/\.ir  Yuri,     I  ivdoiiiu,  IhsiS.     pp.  Ill 

Superintendent  Metioiiegal.  of  Monroe  County,  in  his  report  of  the 
commit  tec  on  the  prevention  «if  pauperism,  says  that  entire  prevention  of 
pauperism  is  impossible,  for  there  are  many  condition*  tending  to  make 
people  dependent  upon  the  more  fortunate  class  for  the  ueeessities  of 
life.  Others  liccome  dependent  from  circumstances  not  only  not  under 
their  control,  hut  which  no  amount   of  discretion,  caution,  or  economy 

could  have  prevented. 

The  main  causes  of  pauperism  are:  ;li  Intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors;  ,'J  importation  to  thi>  country  of  foreign  paupers  and  crim- 
inals; ■  .;  injudicious  manner  of  giving  outdoor  relief:  il)  scarcity  of 
employment  for  the  laboring  classes  during  the  winter  seasons;  <."m  en- 
coina^cmeiit   ixiven   to  trumps  by  being  fed  and   lodged  at  the  puldic 

expellee. 

As  to  prevent  ion.  the  first  cause,  probably  producing  directly  or  in- 
direct h  nine  tent  lis  of  all  the  pauperism,  is  practically  such  an  extensive 
one  that  its  removal  would  almost  empty  our  almshouses.  There  is  little 
encouragement  in  working  for  continued  drunkards  or  chrome  paii]>crs. 
The  only  pm> pec i  of  success  is  with  children  and  youth.  The  more 
•  ulioiis  di  unkeiiiiess  and  pauperism  are  made  in  the  eyes  of  children 
the  better.  Liipior.  sii  much  in  ipiantity.  bring*  so  much  money  and 
i  tiiiM'ipii-nt  politieal  power,  that  to  overcome  this  cause  seems  at  present 
impossible.  KiiiMpi-.iii  nation**,  especially  Kngluud.  have  availed  them- 
->« ■  1  x  •  ■  -  ni  tin-  op|inriiinii  \  ot  -t ■  1 1 •  I i i m  lis  their  \icions,  indolent,  and 
pauper-.  It  Im-  Im-i  n  will  .id\eitiseil  throughout  Ireland  that  the 
\  in\  eiiimeiii  \\  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  furnish  fn-e  t  im  ii  spin  i  at  ioit  to  America,  and  agents 

\\c|c    sent    ;iiomih1:    on    this    >ji|i<    tliev    Were    given    liiM||e\     h\    I'llliflisll 

agents  In  enable  l lit'in  to  siMttci  into  ilillen-nt  localities  to  a\oid  being 
letm  iH-d  as  |iaupei  s.  In  Mimioi'  i 'miittv  »»o  pit  cent  of  t  he  paupers  are 
fulfill  i  Imh  ii.  Those  out  ot'  wot  k  in  w  inter  should  he  given  work  rather 
than  prn\  Nimi*.  by  the  State.  Ii-eding  ot' 1 1  .imps  is  n<»t  only  expensive 
luif  il.ihueioiis.  as  t|ie\  commit  .ill  ^urts  nf  depredat imi<.  Thevshoiild 
lie  .iiti -sted,  examined,  and  put  in  tin-  alm<di<ni*c  or  penitentiary. 

/'     ->••/.  1 1, /»•-/.". /■.  i   •>•    •'■.    /  ii      /*•■-. .   .■     i „       n,    |  M     i1    |      \m  m;.iii.      Pal 

I  !.■  ■•:.     l*"m       j.-..   IT 

Thcaiithoi.  who  is  wt-ll  known  tm  In-  Imok  concerning  Kuglish  |MM»r 
laws,  tieats  a  No  ipicst  iuu*  nf  rh.iritx  in  America.  In  soe-AkAw**.  v*S. 
America's  cxpci  iciicc  as  vieweil  Iroiu  a  I'teYUvAW  sVa\\v\y*ax\\  ,W  wJCx^\>N 
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lii-l'.-rm.ili I   inihloor    relief  unit  the  ihah|fe«l  1 

lililmi.   liit'iiOM'  the*e  nre  tun  i»>ii>t«  in  trhteli   tlit- 
lil.lir  inn!  iirivuie  charity  hove  ■kovn  Bub  userulnea*. 

Tin-  |»kw  relief  in  tin-  l  nil  til  sr.uc-  hi 

I  OoMlf,      hi   KiiijIiumI,  «*  in   Aineriea,  (hore  ta  • 

■a  I  tuition,  Util   (here  in  iiu  I  tn-li  tuition  to  pive  «•  niiirli 

I  ■  i   (a  I ■"  >'  boanln  fur  i»--r  n-lief.    Thi*  furl  ntumM 

t  le.i-t  l'niMi«,hi  lltneHtnUu'iiK'ntof  Nm-nlial  l-*ir>l. 

LiKiutl  Kngbuiri  in  rec*nl  to  private  charity  »e  *  factor 

lit|i)ovi'iiicntfi  in  (In-  i1i|utrlin<  M  or  |«uor  relief.     The 

prion  mill  orgnnllAtian  of  prlvaM  ilmrity  i*  pruning 

»*i»tf  lit  (ii-nn.niv, 

llMnitHlwi  »ftk,  huh  *f  furwif.     A.«,  Wtun«,     Abmk- 
n  flUIUtti  al  V»w  taliun.      M  jrrli,  1MII. 

••  hum  rftiw  eODCtttliMtt  of  I  ho  writer:  The 

a  lik.ly  to «xa|fgwwto  MilytH'tivn   intlnonre*  asrom- 

Itivc;  limn  (In-  immtidiiiU*  mim  ..f  poverty  may  h» 

«'tfi.  tlie  primary  cm*,  environment,    ('onfaaiun 

■ill.- t'.i.-t  thai  nmlui  nxactl]  tdmlhu  eotulltinna  mw 

|nt.- in..!  tnnr  not    Phun  Mr.  Pontli'»«tatf1fail  table* 

r  Ami  thai  ra»nal  lnU>nr-  mm  (trine  liul  1.8  j*t  cent 

111. it  It'll,  lull   IIIHIV  t  linn -II  pen  en  t  of  "  tin- Very  poor ; * 
■  UiTfe'iUlI'1  brailtt  illi*linli'.'t.7  |-  i  .:-<)  Hi  tin-  wbeJe  |top- 

l»li  Rum  tlnui  II  percent  of"  I  be  very  in**," and  more 

id  poor."     Mr.  I  tooth  nays  tout  in  tempera  lira  a 

ti  muny  nw»  where  ii  ami  not  tie  reekoi>t*l  the 

In  tin-  poverty  of  the  poor  i*  mainly  the  h-iiIi  of  iW 

1-vi-ry  j«>or,     The  entire  n-rnovitl  of  (In-  >  lnwowl  of  tor 

rxirtence  is  i  In-  only  111111111111  of  I  he  problem  of  |»t 

i  onr  own  i-oniitry,  Mr.  Ki-lloyu.  from  Mgiire*  gkauMwJ 

I  of  abnnl   ftirtr  charily  orifunUttl  ion  Nn-irttm  in  <w 

*  in  New  York  uml  Bonton   that  the  pereeotaf*  of 

|nk.  rather  thou  relief,  haa  been  !Vl.l.  anil  of  tbe  on 

r-  thinl  of  iliv  «i>m  .-u-tiially  lirat.il   wen-  in  need  of 

W,  for  which  friendly  couum-I  or  re»(ralnt  rookl  nwt 

logic*  I  application    In  the  whole  eon  ti  try  it  thai  two 

r  Bi mil lut ''(I   ili -Htitutiou   roiilil  he  Mopped  by  a  awn 

lit  lit  the  »ii|i|ily  uml  uVuiauil  for  Utior,  nut)  u  aware 

Ijrlil-mil    police  i.lniiiiiHr  iti-.ti.     IHimiale  comlinle*. 

Ihe.tiil.i-,  th.it  environment  b*  the  prinuuy  raaa«,aawt 

iu/<il  remilt  .-I 'invariable  environment. 
Intidi.l  ■- Scietitillr  Charity,*  In  tin-  rootilar  Hcmmv 
^•t,  1MB,  Dr.  Warner  illuatratM  (In-  ini|>orlaJMW  of 
lihixl    ait    i|.|.ljiil  tu  charily.      Seientiac  i-hurily,  a* 
ikiIiiiii.iI   iihiliinlhn>|iy(  rifiinU  inm-rty 
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tii  l»i*  assailed  in  its  causes;  it  does  not  merely  pity  |»overty,  but  studies 
it.  Thirty -four  charity  organization  societies,  representing  cities  eou- 
tniniiig  one  eighth  of  our  population,  and  probably  one-sixth  nt' its  pau- 
perism n'|M»rlt'd  at  the  national  conference  in  1SS7.  Kmm  careful  esti- 
mates, it  is  sup|H>sed  that  these  cities  eontained  about.  I50,<MM>  paupers. 
Over  tipper  e.eut  of  this  number  actually  eauie  under  the  charge  of 
these  societies — that  is,  they  had  .r»7,(MH)  families,  containing  uliout 
L'HTi.tKIO  jiersous,  to  ileal  with.  Twenty-live  of  these  societies  agreed  in 
classifying  under  four  heads.  Hy  careful  analysis  of  nearly  2SJMH) 
cases,  including  over  1 00,0110  persons,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

IVrtvnt. 

Tln»m>  nwriiii);  rnntinuoiiM  r«*li«-t" UK  S 

TIiono  iHTtlm^  tcinpiiriir.v  relii'f !3f».  f • 

TIiiim'  iitM'iliii^;  work  rutlirr  than  rrlirf -10.4 

I  it  worthy  nf  rrlu*f 2*J.  7 

As  an  example  of  the  value  of  more  elaborated  figures,  the  results  of 
the  I  In  Halo  society  are  given,  on  a  basis  of  1.407  families,  including 
."i.,'lss  persons.  The  chief  cause  of  destitution  was  lack  of  employment 
in  -itf  cases,  sickness  in  .'iL'fl,  no  male  support  in  .'(7.'i.  iutem|K*rauce  in 
1- 1,  physical  defects  in  1 1-».  insiillicient  earnings  in  S7,  accidents  in 
4."»,  im  pris*  n  i  men  t  of  bread-winner  iii.'d.  shift  lessness  in  -**,  ami  insanity 
in  l."i.  Out  of  tliese  1,107  destitute  families,  the  resjwetivi*  heads  of 
1,01'.)  of  them  c<iuhl  botli  read  and  write:  40  others  could  read,  but  not 
write:  and  .'(.'HI,  or  LM  per  cent,  were  wholly  illiterate.  It  is  interesting 
to  recogiii/e  that  by  this  method  the  philanthropist,  with  the  princi- 
ple of  enlightened  self  sacrifice  liuds  himself  in  accord  with  the  econo- 
mist, with  his  enlightened  .self  interest. 


I-I1KST     ANNUAL    CONOKKSS    Or    THE     NATIONAL 
PC  I  AT  ION     Ol-     TIIK     UNITED     STATUS.    AT    HALT  J 

HCM'"  r>l     I  hi-     I--.K  l.ltlnii    :it     liilltlllliiri'    tltt'n  ■   IMr 

1    .in. I    ini-nii    .|i-li-»iiti--    |.t.-.i-iit.  11  .mini:  fr.-m   .til 

;  M..t.  -  ,i>..i  r.iniiilu. 

i.l..,-  tli.it  irn-iinl  >i-r.inl  fin|»li:|.«i»  ni  tin-  nm 
.-  -Iniiii.l  In.  !>■»  Ki-iiltitii-niiili-in.  -mil  >I«Tin-r  |n  i«.-i 

sill  j.ii-iii-  -I Ill  in- iili>iiii:it"i)  |>ri»>ii-;    •"•   ili.it 

I      ..i  |.n-\i-iit:'  -  nihil'  i-IliiitliH-iil  :i1l<l  i  im-uf  i-lilhln-K 

,..-  ill. n  ui  tl<>  I'm  mi-  tin-  ir.;itiii.  ni  i  if  lit.-  iriiuiii.il 

..!-.  Hi.|liv|j..|...  hI..iiii;iI..|i.--.  :intl  l».sj.i!;il>.  T1..-H 
1 1    .imn-im  ;,i  it-  I..  lli.    tills  ni'  ||iiliili!l:itiiili.       Cut  .ti 

»!!.!    I.I..M.1    tli.M.w-   a.U.Hiil.-l  v.    "i\.-   «l,,l|..;- 

sol  iIi.--|..mI..t-  ili.hi-.-h.-, 

I   II.  Il.i;..-..  |i:.-.i.l.-iii  ..I' tin-  Pti-i.ii  As*--iiiti..tt.  ...  .1 
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years  of  age.     Therefore  tin*  training  of  the  young  in  tin*  must  indispensable  duty 
ami  ••hit'!"  business  of  every  generation. 

I  mint  tint  leave  the  discussion  of  nnr  subject  wit  hunt  attempting  to  spread  before 
you  a  part-  at  least  ot'  tin*  answer  to  tin*  nuestion:  With  all  that  the  law  and  volun- 
tary societies  have  done  for  I  In*  imprnvi'iiH'iil  of  criminal  Jnri*«pi  mli-iii*«k  in  tin*  I'uited 
States,  why  do  we  not  see  greater  and  better  results?  My  reply  is  that  ainon^  our 
people  of  American  birth  and  parentage  a  careful  reading  of  the  statistics  for  the 
past- generation  will  show  tliat  rrinn*  ha*  largely  diminished  and  is  Htill  decreasing. 
Strike  from  tho  appalling  catalogue  of  eiiiue  in  our  •nun try  all  nf  tin*  law  breaking 
due  l  • »  i  he  iniiiii^r:it  inTi  of  recent  years,  ami  tin*  claims  of  prison  reform  in  tin*  United 
State*  will  1u*  amply  vindicated.     Tho  crimen  of  Kuropc  ;irr  laid  at  our  door*. 

Kin*  millions  of  immigrants  in  each  decade  are  now  lauded  iu  America.  A  high 
authority  iMr.  Wiiiem  places  the  numher  of  the  criminal  and  defective  classes  in  the 
I'niti-d  State*  at  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  total  population.  Tho  proportion  among 
the  immigrants  ol'  recent  years  is  believed  to  hi*  niurh  greater. 

It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  thirty  in  a  hundred  amntig  the  inhabitant!!  of 
%oiiim  of  thi*  Kuropeau  countries  from  which  in  late  years  the  emigration  has  largely 
imreancd. 

Out*  «»f  tin-  capital  defects  of  corporation*,  trulls,  and  labor  unions  is  their  secrecy. 
Sfrrt  i  y  often  leads  to  crime.  1  "or  example,  consider  the  crime  of  emhe7 /lenient, 
which  h.is  n row n  to  be  so  common  that  wc  ••  .pect  to  see  some  marked  case  in  every 
monung  newspaper.  It  in  mainly  due  to  (lie  omission  of  careful,  constant,  and 
thorough  inspection  of  the  work  and  account*  of  all  subordinates  trusted  with  fuiitlii. 
This  urglei  t  doe*  imleed  lead  men  into  tcmplaf  ion,  ami  the  managers  of  bau^s,  rail- 
load-,  and  insurance  eompauics  must  share  in  some  degree  theguilt  of  the  men  under 
tin-in. 

mih*  remedy  for  thin  evil  thu-  brietlv  sketched  is  found  iu  voluntary  associations 
of  cili/cus  interested  111  the  wcllare  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-men,  where  iutelli- 
gi  nt  <||nciihn|i>u«  .ire  open,  flee,  and  puhlir;  where  the  press  and  its  representation 
aie  always  wehomc,  and  when-  tin*  riiort  ami  tin-  tendency  are  to  counteract  that 
indifference  to  the  condition  of  tin*  |toor  ami  needy  which  in  at  last  the  enemy  moat 
to  Im*  dreaded  in  a  free  country,  nameh.  the  apathy  of  good  citizens  with  respect  to 
the  evil*  which  do  not  sevm  directly  to  concern  themselves. 

Krv.  Dr.  Wsiylaml  said: 

I  shall  not  tomh  upon  the  obstacles  existing  iu  the  nature  of  the  prisoners,  but 
shill  limit  niysidf  to  those  which  are  fouml  in  the  eoiniuunity  at  large..  Although  it 
is  iiei-dless, -.o  f:ir  as  \  on  art  coiicei  lied.  vi*f  foi  my  own  guiflauce  I  will  raise  thu 
iu*|itii>.  "Wh-ii  d«i  wi1  im-iii  by  prison  reform?"  We  d»  not  nie.iu  merely  a  reeun- 
sfnii  tmii  of  tin   prison  Ihi;]*1iiil:«>.  nor  a  replacement  of  the  otlicials,  nor  tho  enact  - 

int-Il!   of  hi  w    \  i\\  ■». 

\\  ••  ii-i-  the  «.\"i-d  pr.son  in  the  laige-t  <f!M-,  .i-«  embracing  the  whole  uf  our  penal 
machinery-  priB**n-.  otto  ial».  b-^;*].itur»-s|  governors,  hoards,  cells,  workshops.  |"ht. 
puipusf  of  the  prison  ]-.  nut  tn  p-iui-h  but  to  piomoti-  the  safety  and  welfare  ot  the 
comiii<iuit\ .  and  that  this  s»afi  t\  :t 1 1 ■  1  welmie  c  ■  i i  be  .siibsi-r\ed  in  ibi-  most  ei  onoru- 
n  .il  and  ■  :leeti\  •■  maimer  b\  tin  nfoi  mat  nm  of  the  imprisoned.  Iiumauit  \ .  patriotism. 

Mild    it  •■T|o|||\    Speak    Willi  Olle   Vnlie.        l'risi-M    lefol'Ul,    t  hell,  f  ot|si*f  »   Hi   1i-|||oviug    froill 

Hi-    pn^oi.s  i\ei\thiii^   whi<h  loiifliets  ;\  '.'b  this  dr«ign  ami  in  making  the   whole 
|>iis<>!i  --,  ^r.-iii   in  instrument  for  tin-  pi  im  up  nt  reformat  io*i  of  the  i-rimiual. 

1  i.i  i.ist  «ib-T;i.  !<•  we  ineit  is  imii il't-r*  net-  or  negali\e  si-itiithness.  We  do  not 
r> -i!:  ''tli.il  r hi  «i- it.i-ii  In  loin:  to  ait  m«  it  a^iiig  el.i*-  \\  ho  menace  our  homes  ;md  our 

1 :  v  •  -.     il.il   w||i>m.i\     i-.|s|!\     tiieh:n  «•    mil     •  ■  \  ■ !  1 .    1 1  in- 1    .iiol    our    e\l*le||ie.       We  do  Hut 

!•  iii->-   il.it    in  nuie  ni"iiii  \    til*  \    liivolvt    .iu  .iniiii.il  i-Iuii'l:*'  of  ? loti.mni.iWNi,  a  sum 
«  b.i  «i.  t'lno-i!  ,!ii>i  ntlnr  i  li  iiitH  ]-.  MoVd  np  .:ii  «  mplo>  im-nt  for  all  out    mills,  dc- 

I  i.ilol   !iT  oiiT  pl'oi|||i  T-.   W.ljid  a»nl   bli-.pt    |n|    ;i   Itilllioli   llollli  s. 

\\  ••  do  not  feel,  because  we  d«>  ii"t  know.     In  our  ignorance  we  allow  ourselveu  t<i 


AHMIKVAI.    MAN. 

al  m  in.  t.  1>  ■.  vi,  t '  :it,.  .--irv  *n<\  »f  -nmMimhngv  lh*1  !•• 

,  rim-'  r.>   :m   ill.  vrnM,  um  ,—ilj  ;   thai   itilnlhjlllv  i-  a  .It. 

I..!.  |i.rli.i|-  lr;i.t..l:  ili.it  ill-  irimiu.il  ■■  n«t  K'lilij-  li-.i 

i  lu- 1.  t...i  .m.  -in.',  i  -I 1-mmitfou  but  «ul>  -r  ntiiini-  r. 

.«■  t i.mi •  i.i.  t..r«    In-  MU-.-I..I-.  In-  •nrr..iiii.|>i.ir. 

\ HIM   .11  I-  1-M.r.l  II Mll.r.      Tin-    r.-|...|«il.il.l>    mil, 

.1-1  jiii..!,/  1 1....    l;i.  l..iv     It  |.  ..1 r  tl.f  iii—I   ri.-.„. ,,.!..,  . 

i».  »•■   .it-  li-t.iii:.i    mi'  -.ill   .mm-Iti-  jiil  lli.~.<    -L 


Ill-    .11    IMIMllV.-    *.  lll.llll."..        W-     I 

\\.      H.lt.1.  J-    -I    WHIII-    ..liir.t.ti-    IILlkf    11.rf.T1 
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lii.initi       ».■  H.H.T  I-  lin^j 
"■■   ■■'■'    ""   >■ II"  >    .-.,■ 

nri.r.1  „,  k,,.! i k.  r.. 


Wltl.il 
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I.I..    II..  -l-.il. 


u.  "i.i.u  tn  I.,.*.;.  * 

i...  -I  .11  I. -l.l  ..I i-i  Hi*  » 
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l"iii;  list  of  capital  rriuit'S  ami  lu,j»ii1i,,»  1 1  m**»»-  a  grrat  imiiiIht  of  punishim-nts  which 
.m*  capital  in  i'vi«r\  ihhm  hut  nniiit-. 

I  hi-  nim  i.ml  >v-f«MM  uf  ilt'ulinu  with  Mm  criminal  hri*thr*au  aiiiniinis  siilistant ially  to 
tli  -ri'iii!*  tilt  Mi  aft  V:ililiilili't  li tl r  iluimi-lnil-,  lira*!*  of  lahor.  Thry  art1  M-rlirrlv  t it'll 
1 1 1  ■  .mi]  furi'i-il  tn  work,  iinl  willi  am  Impr  of  hittcring  tlifir  i-nii(litnMi  hy  labor,  nor 
limn  ;in\  appeal  In  tlifir  roiisii«>m<>  ti|- lirtTiT  tVi'ling.  1ml  h i 1 1 1 1 1 1  \  nmliM-  pivsMiirt;  of 
Ir.ii.  \ It  1i<-m _:li  tin**  plan  ki'rps  pi  -iso-tiris  ali\ii.  tin  n*  is  in  ii  no  thought  of  ri'foriua- 
iinii  hit  I  Iii-iii  :  mi  tin- i-ontran  .  its  ii-mlciirv  i>  to  makr  Imn.  any  ila\ .  iiihit  of  uhruU* 
.iinl  h---  «»t  a  in. in. 

I  ruin  .i  |iuii  l\  rniiiiiii'iiial  point  nf  \  ii\v  in  tin'  t'M>  ••!'  tin-  iih-iv  political  tironn- 
in>!.  .mil.  ]»io\ii|i-il  tin'  jiuli*  ulijri  I  «f  Iniiiian  Mirii-ly  In-  in  :n  i  uumlati-  uralth,  much 
.  -an  !•••  •,.n«l  in  laMn  n|  tlii—  piim  ipli-  nl'  tr»-alTi'.iiit. 

In  iiiiuli  rn  linn's  a  thinl  *\  -ii  m  has  ln-rii  «!•■  \  ■  is.nl,  touinlnl  npnii  tin*  throry  thai  a 
lt.nl  man  ran  !••'  ami  oiiuht  to  In-  iu.mIi*  a  jjmul  man  by  tin*  mtv  prorrss  wliit'h  may 
;i]«n:ii  iiim-  appease  popular  imii::iiaf  imi  c:nn«nl  1i\  111"  ht  havior.  ami  strriigtlit-ii 
nthiMH  w  In-ii  ti  uijiIim!  in  miitati-  him.  'I  his  r:m  not  he  applirtl  In  all  mm.  There  an* 
omul*  w  limn  tin  form  nlpi-nal  ili-<  iplim  will  imi  make  «-stim:ihh'  or  usiful.nr  rvt-n 
h  iimli'NS, 

It  i»  a  ili-tiaini-  nl  i-niiiiiinii  .si  iim-  ami  a  r.u  i<  atnic  of  rh:irit>  when  a  man  who  has 
p.i-si  il  iiiiisi  « •  f "  1 1 i -  1  i  t«*  in  m!m«  pii-mi  a t"ii- 1  aiinthi-r  for  oI1'i-iim-.<*  in\ol\  mg  i^n-at  Hiitlrr- 
ili^  to  inipMi-lit  people.  \  .i*- f  i :i j ii i  \  fii  tin-  \  ital  interest  of  mm  irt \  ,  an«l  profontnl 
iiiui  al  t  mi  pit  Mih-  is  lei  IfHiHv  auain.  to  tin  niiri'  mo|i-  \*.  hat  In*  ha-  alrraily  -n  ulti-ii  tlnne 

ami    Ik  •  II    ||lllt|i-ss!v     pll'll-llill    t<i|    ilfl-lli;. 

\i>>  iiiM-t  \*.  ••  i  ■ » i  _:••  t  Ih  it,:ili«  i  :«!;.  f  1 1  •  -  •  ii>l   oi    pun  i-hineii  t  i-  In   punish.     A  prison 

'hi  hi  h'  i."t  '•»•  a  !»•  II.  'ml  1 1  fail  •  nt  iIh|huj ■  il  :  I  is  ■.•■»  p|i  a-alil  Im  a  pumaton  .     Is 

if  j  1 1  - 1  n!  •  o!i»is?.  -.1  t'i  1 1  I]  -i  ii  kim  *'  I  I."' i  -ii  ill  ii  "i  *f«  a!,  i  \  i-ii  ti»  «;it  th\  iliiuiiT." 
ii  >i  I  i  ||<i  .  .i'i<:  !••  •  hi -i-  l.i-  has  -Juli-ji.  |i»  -i-i  l  )i  1 1  hr  ah*  .i  V>  ha*  .1  yiinil  tlimiei  .'  |m  it 
Mi;!.!  I>>|  ;:■  I  i  \p  i\ «  ih  In  !«■•  ii  a  i  »-«  i'  In  I  In-  liitnf  ■•!  his  appi-tite  \\  Ii  i  It-  «n  many 
li.  u«  -:  n.-'i  cncM-n   »ii«lii  -iippi  i  lis-,  tn  Im-iI  '     J)in  h  ilij-  trinl  to  make  \  in- mlioiin 

•  •I    In   l>|i  i-il    !•  Vil'  Ip  i-    |o|    t]|i*   I.IW    .' 

Tin*  irjiiui  df  tin'  staml inv;  riiinniilhM'  on  rriininal-lau  irlnnn  was 
itMil  liv  .1  iif  1  lti*  W;iyl:iii«I.  t'li;iiriii:in  of  tilt1  t'tniituitti'i-.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

1'irsf  aiiinii^  tin-  i  .nisi  s  u  hn  h  trml  in  |*r«iin<  ■!■*  th«*  tucn-a liiiiiir  \\i*  put  iinr**- 

-fin  till    iiMiiii^iaiifi'..      rin'  u'.ir  iy|#J  -how  s.i  Lit  t»f*  imicjiM'  in    immigration  o\i>r 

I  •*'•!.  iinl  vn  :  r  1 1  tin-  i'n|i  •  i.m-  in  •  [  •  ■  i  •  r  i :  \  w  .•  ha  vi*  a  il«-iiih'i|  la  Niliu  off  ill  <|iiallt  \ . 
\\  '"ili*  fin-  i-:n.l»-i  •  .•!■   -iii.i'h!    ii>imii.|imI    IW  ii.iin  ami  Fiain-t'  thr\  ana  lar^iT  from 

II  '-^il.       l.'i.--|  i    .■'■■!    I'lilllni.         I  In     i'"'!l.'-l    J-  -f    11    llinli"  Sill  ikltljj  mnl   MllpliSsivi"   if 

• ■  |i  -i-  l^'C  ■■!  1 1"   i  •-:  i-si  •!  . .  ■!.  v.  nli  Issj       w,.  final,  iiirii.  tli.if  |o|  thisilrradi» 

•  ■    •;■■!«   i -i-    -ill.-     ••    n  '•■  ■  t|    i.    ■    .jii-'-   Com  Iii^lainl.  \\  :i]i--,  Iri-Iaiiil,  ami  Si-nt- 

I  u.ij     ••  i  -    ■  •  p.  s   ■  •  i.'  .   1 1 -.in  i.i  i  in  i-i .    •  .  ■■ ' .    |s  pi  i    1 1  «it :  ii  1.111   S\\i-i|  »n  ami   \nr 
w  • '.    i«  ill1.    -7    j»  i    ii'.i        I  nit i"_j  i i."    -  ii:  •    |Hii.ii|   r|n-  inimln  i   nl'  iiiiinti;i.iMl-  inmi 
Iti!.    in«  iim-  1 1    '•  '    )••  r    i  ill!  :    !>■-::.   r>>'  ,-  >!  ti''T  pi  l     •  i  :il  :    fimu    !■■:  — i.i   I  Ii!  pt-i     i  rid  ; 

Itom   \-:-!i:i   .rn.:  Ilir...  ii -.   171  j !',    •.••:'•    :!«■    t  illm^  .ill  ..f  imnn::iat  mn  frmn 

i!'  IJ-:  •:  ■■  •  -  :  •  '  I  i   —.tiii*    i|«-i   nl.'  \\  i-    i  1 1: 1 1.    •• .  •  i  L' 1   p*  r  ■  i-ni . 

Iii    i  •  f  ■  r  •  ii-  •  -  f  j  mil  tin  si»  ■  J11P  -   ■  i*    •  o:  !.i   i  -.  i  •  i  •  -•  1 .      \\  •   .i?f.    i  ml  I'm  \r:ir%  |i;im- 

l»i  «  ■■      :  i  <  .  ■  ".     ■   .;     thi-*«-|\i||i-j'of     l.lll    <pi    il<     -!■■  ,i  T  \  ,   t  In-  •*•  ll!n  n?    I  !mi  npi-all    i  it  !•■•» 

• '..-.-!  .r    :..??..    i  ji  oi  imi  .  r 'si    i  ih  !  ■-• .  I  ■  i-   .iM  1 1 .  In-i      lt\  •>•  nil  •»  nl   f  iiou-«amU  an- 
il 1  \  i  ■••  -ii.i  i  io.!    pinpo.  •  :-'i  •>?  i  in  -iinii.'-t  r  i..m-   imi  nail\  iiiih|i-i  aft  l\   i^imraiit 

"'.•!•  li'.p  •»    M:>      '   o  .  ii  ■:    I  .nil  ••  !•!-    i\-;    ••!  hi  i     I'-l'iiji-    ■•!>:•  T  |«l  i  -■  -<«.        Iln1  I  i-nlun  M-fth' 

■!•■  ■  »i        h  ,j  ,,';ti;!  i..  ulnii-i1'    !•  !•     .t.il  -Iii!  i  h  --   i>li(  (••  tin-  Inn  i|i-ii-  of  §  Ii«-  tax- 

I I  i ".  •  * .  • '  ■    -...■•«   a:n!    .  i.ini'ii,     ■■•    %•  •  ! nil    ''\   i  i  m  i^t-n  i.i  1    i-mnt  atlt--.   amlthtaaii- 

■  :•  •.  -?  •  I..'-  :  t  .i    il-i-m  i*  !nr  h  -  '•   i-p!.i  •  m«  :-»  <li    .  i  1       1 1 -•-  n-siilt  •  of  this  ilispimitmn 

■  •I   li.i    !■■•.•♦•  nii-i  i  -  afi    iii"«.f    !  i  •  i  i  i  ■  t  *  i  i        I  Li     - 1 1 1  •  - :  1 1 1 1 1  •  i  \  •  •  I   .imi    nnpiti\  hli-iit   soon  sin-- 


ahn"I;mai.  man. 

.-.1    .l.,rr     ......  .1,.      ,„.l...r  t!..     I  .«  I.fr  ,k"M        TV*. 

■  I '.'.  l--w.  ".i  -    -r ..-  ..t  «-,,;..  ..»-l  »1.I~I  I.. 

.   ]■;...      It. i.l.  •«.  I.j-  -tr..t.. .]...,(  rl..  i  Inn.- 


i.  I'.   II     M;i..  «■:!! 
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linlilf  \Y.%ti.,\\i'.  Aholish  i tii i -iilr  .iM*iNl:itif'f  and  «t#»nd  him  to  the  almshiiiiHe.  Kwp 
li  i  in  llirm  ti  ii  f  1 1  hi*  shows  thit  ho  is  i-apalde  of  earning  a  living. 

Si  «'r.-i.ir >  Mti  I  ht  in.  We  might  get  ii|i  a  lull  to  pension  aged  paupers.  Mnii  a  hill 
wax  inttnilin-fd  in  Kuglami.     Pensions  seem  very  popular  here. 

Mi  l.rrinN.  The  total  lark  of  tin*  know  ledge  ol'  nut  trails  is  a  gnat  source;  of 
<  i  iriiiiiaiit  \  anions  tin*  lixing  gem-ratiou.  Tliix  is  <|  ■■«••  in  a  measure  t«»  trade  orgaui- 
/.ilioiis,  wIik  li  prevent  \iuing  people  from  learning  a  trade. 

tfrii.  I  ""ill:.  I'lir  point  is  n<i|  \\<ll  taken.  Itnvs  an*  n iiuiiiaK  hefore  thov  rom* 
t««  ih»*  .tui-  iii  li  ai  ii  trades.  Tiudi- union*  control  «*i  iC;mi  trades,  hut  iMry  honest  and 
imlii-t mmiim  man  i it  this  couiifr\  ran  ♦■.tin  an  hum-st  li\  iug  it"  he  so  wishes. 

Mi«  l«\M.  I  kii*n\  neaih  :;m  houesi  iiirii'  -aide- Imdied  and  healthv — who  ar« 
hunting  woik.  Win  re  can  tin  \  «••  I  it?  liny  know  no  tradr,  hut  would  lii»  glad 
(••  Mink.     I  would  hi-  plrascd  in  vi-.-  n  Congress  thai  would  provide  work  for  tin*  mi- 

•  lllploV  I'll. 

i  m-ii.  I  MAMHi  ki  iin.  Knowledge  ill"  .1  trade  prevents  crime.  If  ition*  iiirii  had  a  net- 
r Ifil  in  i  ii|i.itinii  f  lit-i ■-  would  In*  IriH  •  rime.  Saloons  |d;i.\  a  moot  important  part  in 
dim.-.  I'hn*  demands  hemic  treatment.  I  would  h.i\o  rum  free  ami  divide  c-itiefi 
lulu  dittin  tx.  <  »i  if  not.  ami  iihmi  hec  imc  diuukards,  then  routine  them  until  cured 
-tiMi  m.iki'  tin*  -aliM»iis  support  ihi*  man's  family. 

.Iudg«-  1  -il  M  ll.  ( 'ritniiialx  among  hoy- do  tmf  come  totally  limii  tin1  poorest  class. 
I  .mi  puiu.  iiniK  e  among  tin'  pniM.  and  Know  wlieii*nf  1  speak.  Children  should  not 
he  f  ik»  u  1 1 "tu  1  tin r  pari- nix  or  home*  ( "In  i-»t  cm  men  ami  women  should  go  to  thrill 
t  lit  it-.      I  li'-n*  an<  i-ountl'-xi  ln>M«-"l.  imluxf  imux   un-ii  whoiauiiot  get  work  and  are 

1 1 1 1 «  ■  <1    Ili1<<  n  MIH-. 

l,'r\ .  Pi  I '  i:«  »>  hill  \  nre.it  xicme  «•!  .\il  l*  the  puhlii  atnui  of  this  cheap  and 
d  !■■_;.  i  •■•!-.  1  -. :  t  t .  1 1 1 1  r  ■        linihl  this  imi  In*  >tuppi'df 

M:-.  «ii!i.  l'li-iri:  The  deli. id-  ha*  taken  a  w  ide  latitude.  Then-port  in  on  crimi- 
ii  il  law  t «  |>il  in.  riii-»i>  pilhlirallulix  aie  . i  mailer  pertinent  to  the  i|lleStlo|lt  as  in  also 
tin*  •  iliiiiii       1  fiat  tSie  former  more  than  the  latter.     The  tkr-t  vim  ran  detect  eanilv; 

I  in'  laltei   ix  hidden  iliilll  \oiir  Imv    lx  totallv   corrupted. 

I»i\ .  Im.  Ii\n:i».  i  nnie  ix  nfti'ii  llieihr.it  rexiilt  of  tearhitig,  or,  at  leant,  of  not. 
teaching  tin-  «isin^  truth'*  of  Christianity.  Christianity  ix  a  part  ami  pan  el  of  the 
i  onmiiMi  law . 

.hull!'*  ^  iviAM>  The  •  oiiimitiei' m  m-nher  oiiuiisi'KMit  nor  iiiiiuipoteiit.  We  make 
n  rt .tm  xii^iji  stnuix.  and  lea\e  tlirin  to  \mi  fur  thmiejif  and  dehate.  I  son  nothing 
impi  ai-tti  al-li-  in  nr.  uf  tin*  xn^^i.^iinn,  ..|'  t he  report,  whiih,  1  think,  «'overs  iinmt 
nt'  il«i-  •  ...  *M'.i;x.  |  aj^Ti"  uit'i  !in:>  li  that  hax  Im-i-ii  said.  I  think  that  mi  holiest, 
i ;it I n -r i  i.i  -  in  ■•»  v.  ,'■]  h  i  v  •-  mill  !i  .'.'fi.-ili  \  in  ^i-llin^  wnrk.  Many  of  the  foreii»m-rH 
r!.  i»  p->i'  :•<'•■  t!.  -  •  ■•  i  t  ■  f  i  \   \«u  i>.   \«  .i  •  m  «l«i  it.  and  tln-\  .ire  only  eommoii  hihor- 

•  |-<  I     ■■■ill    !■    T     1    llni|<    |x    .||.      Ui    }-I     I'it. 

t'.ipf.  NirrhnNnii  -iMif  .i  i  •  »n  i  ii  hi  1 1 H  -:  i  T  ii  *ii  idVrriii^;  his  n'si^untion  ;itnl 
^i\iiiu  In*  i im xi in*,  tm  xn  ilmnj.  It  \\;ix  hmiI  l»y(';i|»t.  K.  S.  Wii^ht, 
;iml  w  .|x  :i«»  Inlliiu  x; 

I  '  .•  \\    iiiii-ti-'    \  --••■  :;il  ;i.ri  !•■!    f  !n"  1%'f^s-l  I  1 1  ii«n  .i'i«l   1 1  h  M  I  tn  :it  nm  uf  ( "l  I  ill  III  a  N  W"*s 
,.:  ^  i  ■  ;  ■  •-•  t  M  j!  i  h  •*,  1  •*>7.  :n-  ii ! .   xj  \  \  •■  1 1  •  .i  ^n.  .i-nl  »f  .i i  !•■•!  •••!?   -\  ith    I  he  approval  of 
•  ■ .  •  i  .    ."(J"*:  ■  ;l  i    »-n  !    •  \  i *i l;  .m\   I  M"  ^  !■  «i^i-  «•!    it  •«  nh|i-i  fx       I'm  xnmi-  | inn*  |  have  hi-eu 
.'    t  ■ .  ?  i "  -  - 1    ■  :i  *i  '  'h-  •.■;■  I  \  .  ■  *  \\  1 1 1 1  •  i .  i   .it.-  *.  .hi  -li  nt  in  4  f  '       I'm  u  liii-h  I  i  an  mil  \   aiisWiM  , 

I » i  •  •  •     f'.'-     ■    '.  .■   K  -  i  li'lx    nt     ».  •■!    i!i<  «it   |".  i-M:."        Mm-     imllll.  I  i'U>  ••    nf  pi  I -I  HI     lllflll.l^erx 

Z'  ti«  i  •  1 .   •■•   ■•.  .  f  hi'i-j;    ii'.'i«i..|  1 1 :»   1 1     .  i-  a1  i.  ■  d.        fir-    "nmin^    iii-lt  tli'ieii'  •«   .an  imt 

im     •  ii'i.;*  'i  I  -  '    *••  In  ill  \    •■!    I  !|.  i.i.    1.  .  I     "  ■  i       i -i  «  i|>l.i||i   ,    n|    ?!:i-:i      1 1 . 1 1  t  \    In  pnW  .  r.  sn     far 

I'  i 1 1  I*  ;. .  -1   .il  ..•  1|.  .    . ..-.  .,.|*  i  it  i  ■!. . .   h<  •»•  ■  .  i  le-  d  i  tih  nil  >    «i  ^iM  tmn  a  full    ami 

.  ..irj.'.  '•    ii  «  -ii1-  i  •!.}•        W  r    ipp*   .'■-  !  !••  •     «  i  •.    :■•• .  •  i  nm  n|  i  *.  t-i  v   *x|  iff  and    I  i-ll  ltur\ 

I I  f  ■■■    I   ■■«•!■  f  ••  ...-.!  i'»»  im    ji.i  !•     T  in  .     i' i  hi  4  mi  -  it  mil  t  h  it  n.'S:  •  .|    t>.  li] |  a  null  li 
n.ii.'d^iit:   «••  !•  ••  Ue-I  mi!    mm"  a»    ^    ' 'i  I.i-  l  *  that  •  mild  imt  In-  4  Hit^  nd.  hut  there 

;imhi  \  m        i.; 
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arv*  easily  rearhfil.  Instead  nf  minify  prisons  of  many  kinds,  a  few  district  prisons, 
regardless  of  eoutity  lines,  tfnvenied  and  organized  in  the  same  way  art  tho  Stat* 
prisons,  should  take  their  plan*.  Tin-  I'liangi*  would  lie  at  once  a  relief  and  rheok 
tti  nuuli  mural  corruption.  Some  of  tin*  county  prisons  could  In*  used  for  female 
prisoners,  tins  •Ttini nal  insane.  t»r  :ih  police  statinus. 

Ana  condition  precedent  t«i  -inr»s«  in  prison  admiiiistrattnn  ami  rctorm,  a  k<mm1 
start'  nf  otlicers  is  required.  Ciimlitiiiusuf  prison  murml  xary  greatly  in  t  h*a  ilill'iTviit 
sct-timis  nf  tin*  I'nited  Mates*,  ami  mi  general  lines  seem  likely  tn  ho  laiil  dnwu  that 
ran  Ih>  aliMiilntfly  fulliiwfil  as  iln'N  read.  Hut  an\  line  nf  treatment  «  liirh  provides 
for  steady  and  deteinnl  diseipline  must  eatry  with  il  a  recognition  uf  the  fart  that 
the  nninr  prison  treatment  agrees  with  the  conditions  nf  free  lalmr,  the  fewer 
will  lie  the  •  auses  of  disiniiteiit .  In  luc  shops  tin*  employer  pays  for  lahor  done; 
the  workman  keeps  himself.  So  w  hen  prisons  pay  asHtriit  attention  tn  all  details — 
rn-dit  tor  every  hour  of  )al»nr  and  charge  fur  ever\  hour  nf  idleness — and  mit  till 
theTi  will  the  prnhlfiii  reaeh  a  proper  solution.  I'pou  thin  hasis  a  true  classification 
should  ho  made  and  u»eful  lahor  given. 

At  the  eouelusion  of  this  addre>s  Mr.  Crawford  asked  this  question: 
»•  How  would  you  diseipline  an  inem  liixilde  Iioy  of  1.1  years? "  Captain 
Massie  replied  that  In1  would  ihr  all  menus  of  persuasion  and  "jentle 
treatment,  ami  it'  that  tailed.  would  whip  the  youngster.  This  met 
with  niiieh  appro\al. 

linn.  Carroll  1>.  \\  ri^lit.  Cuiled  Slater  CiuuinNsiniier of  Lal>oi\  spoke 
oti  "The  relation  •  •  l"  iToimmie  conditions,  in  t In*  eattse*  of  eriiiie."  Ho 
said  in  pail  : 

l  iiiuhi>>1i>i,'\  i-  ilividi  il.  at  !■••! il iiii*  i<>  seii'iK-e.  into  several  distinct  ami  separate 
tin  is(ni:».  I". »  fully  uudtTsf ami  it.  one  must  make  a  ihnroiigh  stud>  of  penology, 
thc«dng\.  anil  i-eniitimirs.  A  man  commits  ciimc  largely  through  environment  or 
n*»soi  iat  inii< 

Scientist-  h.i\e  asserted  that  certain  Itrain  ('urinations  aie  always  necessary  to  the 
riimtuisMiiu  nf  certain  eriuies.  put  this  it  not  always  mi.  If  it  weie.  the  Mudy  of 
tip-  \  .llions  ^rii'liiTs  :»lr«-.itl\  liiellt  mm  il  would  hi-  Utiles-*  :uul  unnecessary.  I  am  in 
svuipathy  with  the  \  ii-ws  of'  scientific  criuiimdngx  .  I  lieln-xe  the  eriinilial  to  he  an 
il  !!•!•- vt-li  ipt-il  iii  i  ti .  umiallx  .Mill  im  ut.illx  .  We  alf.  however,  nldigcd  to  consider  the 
•- ri in ; ii  1 1  .is  .!•  ":ii:r  uudei  tne  \»  ill.  :i  tin*  a^uit.  u  iili  tin*  nhjet-t  of  sat isfv ing  a  want 
ai"l  .i  >li-'i<.      Id  iii*.  in    ill    »l  i  -«<■  1 1  — 1«  »i  i  -   •■;' 1 1  iiimiuies   all    great   i|iiestinus  icsolvc 

tll«  III-"  1'.  i  -   il  |  i«iT  I    I'h'  I  l1"1!    •!  Hi  »!!ii|i 

I  in-  '■»■•!  Id  I;  ••»  si  rii  1 1 1 1  ■  -*  j!«il  !.»'•■•!  sx-iiiiis  l  lie  feudal,  rd.ixe.  ami  u  age  systems. 
I  !nh  i  Tli*  Im  lie  I  -x-tiir  tie-  si  i  f"  !■.«■!  m*  liupe;  h<  m  c  liisfnix  (ells  us  nf  hands  of 
III"  "■  ■■ »  and  toiiin  l  s  ill  if  il.iiirr  he«l  f!n'i<.  |  In-  lit  ^m  sl.iv  i»  w  :i-»  p)i  \  >i«;i]]y  iniufort- 
ali'n1.  had  Imp*  i'h!  •  i  .mm-  \*  i-  i«iii|i.n  .1!  i  •  1\  m.iht.  In  i-ai  l>  ■  I  :•  \  s  i-rimiuality  lireiv 
nut  **i  pin  *'••'. il  "\.ihl.  I!ii!t:,'<  !  I«  :tds  liH-n  to  •  oiniiiit  ii.i»r»-  p'*'ly  eriuu-rt  than  aiiv- 
fhim;  tUr.  1  !•  u'i'i  it  ijU'.sfiMfi  h,  \\>*w  -li.ill  |nivt'it\  .n.d  i  rimiuahty  lie  ;ihuli>hed  f 
A*  tin-  ■'■■!••  1 1 1  "iii't'ilii  1  i**«ii«-r  i  i-i  -.  |».iii}».  i  .sin  :uii|  ,  ri  in  i  ii.t  I  i  i  ;•  fall.  'I  he  ev  ils  ui< 
,m<  i  oiisuli  1 1  h  „'  I.  i  •  i  .tlw  i\  -  i-\  :-t«  ,|.  |!:i:piov  ini-M  i>f  t  !■••  urn  in  piny  til  will  Hot  stop 
|.  i'.p.  t  ism  i.l    •  T  :  I  ■  t   ;    ■••]  ii    1 1  ? . . :  i  wjli  •  i  •  •  f .  I  '  1 1 1 1 « 1 1 .  |  f  |  i  |  %    \\  dl  nut .  lull  .ill  tlp-seenliiliilled 

W     I!    V.     i|  1.    !••_■   th»   I     'A  I"  1 1    ^1  i-.ll     pi»\\i   I  ■•    !'»r    _i«».i.|.  ;ll|i|    Will    ^i|    fir. 

I  tlu'  ii '.»in  !-  Ii-'iir  'Ii  in  ilir  ■••■!•  ••(  •  i : in i :i . ii  l.iws.  1  host  ■  n^.i^i  d  in  the  most 
sV.  !••  ii  l.ilmt  in  !•<>-•!  [,«  1'.  t.i  Ii.  .  ..::,•■  piiipi>r«  ni'  riiiiiiiiiiU.  i  u"  iI.'.Ci.s  lioiii ir ides  in 
tlu-  i  ■  •  1 1 1 1 r t >  ri  1  "»'*».  n\ i-r  "<. l'"i  I:  e!  !!••  '. r  idi-s  1 1  iri i iiT  pen i ids  of  industrial  depres- 
si.i'is  i  i  nut*  |{oi;i  i  ^  1 1  ■  >  in. «st.  I  hi  s .  1 1  •  —  •  •  r  •  l  lint-  |  i»i'  and  fill  \\  till  the  liiii-s  of  prns- 
I  >•  1 1  f  \ .  I'nlii :«  al  •■■  oiinui't  's  I  »•■_'•!.  i  !••- i.iu  ••!  ill  maud  ami  >upp!y.  I'liisaNo  hears 
dir«^"tl>  lOiisiiii.  Il"  i'ii*  s  ; i i ] ■  i \  i-  ;ii  iii  i  t!i  i:i  t !•••  di'iii-'iinl.  tin-  weaV it  imhixtrial 
hntlsi  s  fall,  alid  leir^ltiv    .Hid  t!.»  II   \*T*  al.s  o-it  anions  thn-i-  ih'l-s  r.i-t  oul  »»X  v\\\\\»N- 
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Murh  ha*  lieen  accomplished  in  the  organization  of  police  forces  ami  improvement 
of  methods  \%  if li in  tin*  latter  half  of  flu*  present  ccittun.  The  chain  ^an^s,  t-lu* 
lash,  tin*  |  •  1 1 1  •  •  f  \ .  tin*  iiicliHt-rimtiiati*  herding  together  of  the  sexes,  an*  things  of  the 
|i:i»t.  Tin*  inflect  ui"  injured,  infirm,  or  insano  people  on  tin-  part  of  police  oflieerH 
no  longer  exists.  Uistrihution  of  the  police  force  inoiir  cities  into  Mjuads  ami  com- 
panies aiul  ili\  i-ioiis,  with  proper  superintendent  oliiccr.s  hvit  each,  responsible  to 
aiiMiht-r  in  ant  lmrit  \ .  ha*  hcen  productixc  of  lietter  discipline,  ami  Inn*  reunited  in 
\.inll\  improxrd  service.  The  adoption  of  the  patrol  wagon  has  turned  uwnv  great 
reproach  from  tlif  l'i«rn'.  The  :nl«iptioii  of  an  amhulaiicc  syMciu  anil  the  relief  corpa, 
one  of  the  iiuiiiovciucuts  "f  late   \ears.  has  added    materially  nut  only  to  the  eftl- 

■  •  •  • 

•  i « - 1 1 1  \  ui'  tin*  force,  Imt  toils  popularity.  The  aholitioii  of  the  antiquated  method** 
••f  del.  -dive  service  ami  cspiouage  which  ottered  premiuiuH  to  jierjnry  ami  falsehood 
has  Ii-iimiviiI  murh  of  the  ill  feeling  of  other  days. 

The  int  r«i«lu«'t  i«iti  of  the  police  telegraph  and  telephone  s\Htem  has  inueli  to  do  with 
tin-  improxeiiit'iit  of  the  si-r\  ii-e,  ami  has  not  onl\  hroiight  the  police  department*  of 
our  \arioiis  c 1 1 i«-M  into  more  harmonious  relations  with  the  puhlir.  hut  has  inspired 
the  latter  with  a  degree  of  interest  ami  confidence  in  the  force  hi  which  the  fore- 
^•tiiii;  veals  \\e|»"  sti  anger*. 

Nil  police  force  can  uieel  the  duties  leipnred  of  it  or  answer  the  expectation  of  the, 
pulilic  where  the  memhers  of  it  ate  controlled  either  in  their  appointment  or  in  the 
disdiai  gv  of  llii-ir  duties  h\  political  considerations.  Where  the  alderman  is 
eiicMinaui-il  in  demanding  that  so  many  appointees  shall  he  taken  from  his  ward  and 
srlfeted  l»\  li i nixa'lf'.  ii  is  n-i-h---  t «•  i  \pi-ct  tioiii  these  appoiuties  faithful  ser\ ice  and 
1<»\  -.tit y  to  tin  head  «»f  the  •leparttin  tit.  unless  tin-  puwer  hehind  the  throne,  towhuui 
f  1 1  •  -  \  'ru^in/i  thiMiisrlv  is  as  ludcliTed  u*\  rheii  a|ipniutuieiit  and  continuance  on  the 
luirr.  is  in  li.iiuiuu\.  pulitn  allv .  with  their  superiors.     The  troiihle  which  this  stale. 

•  •I  i li iiiiis.  |>r<n!iii  r»  manifi  -t>  itsi-lf  in  a  thousand  wa\s.  Orders  are  evatled  or  neg- 
lei  ti  it :  aluisis  an-  i^imred  or  wmkid  at;  crimes  are  permitted  in  go  unpunished. 
Niitiii»  i  les"»  wrongs  ami  oiiti  ages  of  a  mure  pit  f\  chaiactei  go  unreported,  all  hecaiise 
h»t  wiiii  I  lie  head  nf  t  he  depar  t  luelit  ami  the  oltirel  stands  the  polifii-iaii  with  hirt 
Mpi-u  |>i<imi«is  or  Ti'ii-t  asHuram  e  that  neglect  of  dut\  will  he  cumhiued.  thnspar- 
alwiiJL'  tin   operations  of  the  lone  in  the  most  rtleeiive  manner. 

\iiothir  sileat  ohstach-  toeli'i  ci  ive  polire  woi'K  is  the  lack  of  such  systematic  cluwii- 
tn  iMnii  nt'  thi  prisons  or  plat  is  of  di-teiitiou  .i>  will  prcxciif  association  with  each 
ot!i<  i  nt'  ,iii«iiii«  di  -l.uiii'd  foi  tii.i!.  ami  will  permit  the  complete  separation  of  all 
ii.!si!i-in«Mh  nit-  fioi.i  iiloiis,  :md  all  tiiHt  otleiiditii:  •  rniiiii.iK  fiom  adult  hahitualH. 
I  !>•-  f  1 1 1 1 1 1  •  •  *  '—i  n  1-  (••  thi-  -ui  ii  -s  ot  p<i|iii'  woik  i-\isN  in  tin-  s\stcin  whieli  permits 
f\  1 1 1 1 .  ■  1 1 1  j  _i  in  i;  ;-:i  ii*--.  ni  polo  i  i»i-tii  •  «*.  a-tln\  ale  railed  in  main  i-ilie*.  to  leccive 
!"■•-•  :  • » l  '  iki.;'  !■  ui  ol  ai  i  •■•".!  e«  I  pn-otici  -.  ami  fur  eolit  iniiauce  of  their  cases  in  court. 
I  t.n  ■,,..,  li  nI  i  »--.*  i   in  ii.it    In    I  nil.    lUn.  on    tin-   iiOiilemuatiotl  W  hich  should  he  placed 

i.*i  t  >.<    uii>;iii  liomN  w  it  hour  iinkiii:  cm  rul  uniim  \   into  the  irli  iMlit  \  of  the 

(••■m!-'i.  in  IK»  piofi  s^:i|t:.|J  I,. i, i.i  is  pi  >|i|ciitl\  a  straw  haih  r.  and  matix  a  ■•riiui- 
i  i!  ^iii  s  tn-i-  tlit'Miijh  !.»•  k  ot  »riuiiii\  on  flu'  pail  of  the  magistrate  into  the  rharac- 
ti  r  ot  tlo*  '•  i il  li«  !•  ci  \\ •■-. 

I'm!  il!  t  in -c  i  i -iiit- w  fiulil  lit- a>->  •■iiipli^hiil  tn  tune  it"  >iai  polin  .iml  penal  systenin 
i  tii  !••-  t  ii.  <  :>  "ut  i>f  I  he  li  i  in  Is  of  f  hi-  I  ui  I  1 1 1  talis  .uti!  inn  -nh  l\  a  to  I  •  \»-lus|\  ely  Upon 
tl.i-l'    ••w;.   li.if.T-         Wlii-r't-r     it    wili     t.iki     n*ii-    ii|ifm>    to    :iroilsi-    ol||     ]••  nple    to    the 

i,«  . .  •»  .•  v  ■•!  s  n  Ii  ii  t  mil  .i^  '.\  ill  pt  imIiii  •■  t  iiis  ii -ult  is  .i  1 1  ■]•  Nt  ion.  lint,  whether  it 
tai. <  s   i  j<>   ^'i  i  ••!    i  -!m»i  1 1  i  hum  .  :  t  i-  t  h>  «l<iTy  ••(  a-sm  iati*iiis  iilvi-  \  mils  to  din  it  into 

the  e  .    -  •  I   t  !.••   |  -  =  1 1*1 :  •      Mot   I  I  Ust    to   I'loN  |i!i  UCi-  |i<r  I  lit-   li  sl|lt. 

In  ln>  li-jMut  oil  |iiisi>n  ihsiipliiif.  t';i|it.  M;i>si»-,  nf '1'iil'iilito.  s;iiil : 

It  -  iliitH'.it  !<•  ^i-T  •  il.-  ii  nt  \v  ii<!.  ris  th.it  :-.  iiii-ii  *>\  lin  thoioiii*hl\  umliTstand 
.iifl  in-  jii. Inn  .1  witii  Mie  ;«'ii!  ••:  }>ii-mii  ili-i  ipliin  .  The  wai'ileu  mu-t  he  ^ivfii 
w  lc>!i'.  !•-  ill**  w  ol  I-  I !  '  ii  tiii  tn  -I  in:  i  •  lu>  in-l  it  ill  nil  •*  it  It  hi-  ow  n  i-haracteTlst  ies 
it  is  .  It-.i!  rli.it  he  ha-  m»  ptedilci  lion  toi  hi-»  v*ork        I  his  is  always  a  U«-i.     \\*»  \w\t\. 
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In*  short.  hut  sharp,  ami  without  tin-  option  of  a  tiiiv,  it  wmiM  In-  inoro  Kilutary. 
1  hrlnxi*  thai  in  I'll!  St:i4i<  sih'li  a  law  wollhl  iurrcasv  hut  littlr  tlif  ntiuthrr  of 
pi  i<*iHH-r».  whilr  il  \\  1 1 1 1 ] 1 1  mahlr  us  In  iti-«]N*ils4*  with  liiurh  of  our  polio*  for«'i» 
;iml  in  :i  few  war**  rlosi*  up  srvrral  ilo/i-n  orphan  asylums  niul  diminish  ]iaii|>«*riHin 
fulls  inn  -halt".  Tin*  prisoiiiMs  who  inuaiu  for  louder  periods  in  prison  should  1m* 
taught  ami  inaili*  !•■  work.  Tin-  In-*t  ]hmi i^lniMiit  is  t lit*  rat  or  w  hip.  udiuiuiHttTtMl 
in  kimi  -il  iniimifss  hy  tin*  t-liii'l*  othi'i-r  of  I  In*  prison.  Tin-  objection  t«>  physical 
(i  i- at  mi  nt  Kii  pin  i- 1  >  MMilinifiilai  mn*.  ami  is  ha»*i-d  on  an  allcgi'd  rouditioti  of  uiTxoiin 
-us,  rptilulit  v.  w  lih  li  r:n«*l\  rvists  in  ilu*  ron\  iri .  w  ho  know  i  n  ^  I  \  suhjerts  himself  to 
K.  I  lnii-  is  srrions  innl  fm  rl.-.»il'ii  .i  t  ion.  \W  ln»at  all  aliki*-  this  rorri|(ililf  ntul 
tin'  iri't  *  l.iiiualilr.  V'liiii:  ami  old,  mm  in  it  s  ami  \t»ttTaii4.  'I'hi'U,  a^aiu.  no  prisoner 
should  In-  allounl  in  ri'iurn  to  *oi*i«*i\    until  hi*  is  lit   to  do  so  with  safety  to  that 

iit\.      I  lirn-  slnmM  also  In*  jummhIi*  iffoi  tuatories,  w  hrri*  t  In-  vountf  should   ho 

iin  an  ■•■rati  d  ami  irrutril.  frrrd  fioni  I  In*  huurful  iiillunirc  of  tin*  older  ami  hahitiial 
i  liinmal. 

A  paper  reatl  was  on  "The  Work  «»f  the  Prison  PliyKirisiii,"  by  Dr. 
Hamilton  1>.  Wey,  <>f  Klmira.  N.  V.%  who  i*  r!i;ijriii:in  of  the  commit  tin* 
on  licit  wmL.     Hi'  saiil: 

\V  it  limit  •iiii'iiii'4  info  a  ih-Iaihd  drsriiptinn  of  the  noi»ssary  «-ualittt'atioiiN  of 
pi  i  — m  ph\  -iriaii-.  il  m.i\  iiir-ili-nlalh  ln-stalnl  t  la  :■  t  lln*\  arr  of  two  kinds — profrs- 
snni.il  ami  iintipin|r.«.-i'iual.  In  ir^.nil  lo  thr  forim*r.  In*  should  In-  wi'll  ^  rounded  in 
Ins  |ni«r«  smi  in.  lauiih.it  w  i  tli  t  In-  •;•  hi-i.il  pra*  I  in*  of  nu-dirim-  ami  surgery,  poMsrssin^ 
a    kiinw  !•  il^t-  ii|'  iin  Ml. il   ili^i.rili  i\  anil    of  ?-ii l'li«*it*tit   aruli-ni'ss  :mi|  disrtTuuii'lit  of 

■  ilisi-rv  at  mil  t'i  ili il i- 1 1  nt  1. 1 tr  in  i  wiiu  i  r  n<  iml  frigm-d  discasr,  tiriitioiis  ami  (art  itiotis 
iil'-<  ti-.i»-.  In  .i*l<l il  phi.  In-  -]|iii,ti|  nut  In  si*  uim-h  i if  a  Htmlriit  ami  ahsiiilird  in  hi* 
i . i . •  f .  —  i • . t •-  a»  to  !«•-.•■  li.-s  mil  ii-^i  in  inn]  in  li  a\  !•  hiinsi-lf  iin  t  iiur  oi  oppni  (unities  for 

•  !>••.  il  sf>iil\  of  iiiimi  ;iinl  .titans.     In  tin- t\i-irisi>  ut   his  ilaih    duties  ami   rnntacf 

iti.  (In   nun  iimlfi  hi-  lienor  In*  sliniilil.  in  a  1 1  m*  srieut  ilir  spirit,  arrept  humanity 

i-  it  i-.  aid  not  .is  In    wouhl  haw-  il.  ami  ■  \im*>  a  l.iunliai  it\  with  tin-  thoughts  ami 

«\  i\s.i|  ni« 'i  who.  roiisi'ioiislv  :mil  um  •msriniish  .  air  in  a  stati- of  opposition  to  Noei- 

•  t\.  ami  thisiMii  In*  iIoiii>  without  -ai  i  if:i«    of  dignity  ami    iiiipaiiim*iit   of  his  i  n  II  ti  - 

■  n«  •■. 

Ilr.  Wry  spoke  of  tin*  nticmpts  ;it  ib-r(-]»tii>ii  piMrtici-cI  l»y  prisoners, 
•tin'iit  1'iiii-  sliniilil  Im-  t;ikfii  in  tlit*  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  both  in 
iiilmiiiNti  riiiLi-  meilieiiie  :uul  w  itliliolilui";  it.  The  pli>  sirimi  should  !io 
.iii-ulii!il\  tn-e  Iroin  ;ill  «>nl  *^itli-  inlliieiieis,  Relatives  of  prisoners  are 
i  spi  i  i.illv  i|:Hr^i'l'iil|N.;i-s  I  lir\  ,ni*  ;ili\iiHl^  to  >eeiire  hi>  leeoiiinieiiilat ii»lis 
Su  Ii^lil  pilis*  ■■!-  s.€it"t  pusjtiiiiis  fur  t heii  iiiipiJMiiieil  relatives." 

hi.  .1.  li.  I'.iii'sMiii.  ui  M.iinii'iiiniii.  N.  V..  spukf  i»f  M.i.uli*s  in  prisons. 
I  le  H.ml : 

I  1 1.  ii>  •  I*  ! '..  it    i      pi  !-o!is  -l,i  ui  lil  1"  -  :*;r  nli«l  into  ttrst.  si-i-nml.  ami  t  hii«i  i^railrs,  with 

■  ui.    pr.sii'i     ,    ^i.nii-    ).v    iT-i-ll";    tl.i-ii-.'    l;i  nil    |i['s..n  inlii'.i    foi    it-   liilualt's  a  i'I.ispi 
..*  ...«,-  i>  i  ^  w  !.■•    i«\  !•  .isnii  1. 1  flj,  ir  |.i]  jMi-r  hfi  .  n  it  'ii  il  ipi.ilit  :•  -.  oi   :ii  ijiiiml  man 
n-  *  -  -  ri  ~    ui   '.vl:ii,  ■• .    ■■:.  1 1  (m  .«■•&-.  i  ..'ii|u.  r  m  i-ii-itu- 1,  ,i  •,   !••  ills/  .pi  iin-  in  ot  In  I  ^ladrs, 
1         •     •    il'iiit    .i    |>i  •  >i{-i  if  inn    to    ll.i'lii-t     .lint    lit  i.n     i    i!i    In    i.it  hi  r  -all  l\   1 1  iist«i|  to  r*' 

■  ■••  Mi-;  !  >  I-."!  .it  a!!  |n  .!•  t  :■  iii!i   to  t  In   m  l:*>li  i-n  iu.isi.1  .      I  In-  si  •  oud  iir.nU*  prist  in 

■  !■!  : r  -f  :»iitim[  nt   t!i  i*  •  I.i»-  oi  *i  •  ii  w  I  ••.  w  In!*-  mil  i-nt  irr!\  to  In  t rusti'il  w  ith 

'    •    )•:    -  i!»  j»  •  •■:  t  !■•   lit-:,  an   at*hi»->im*    t  n-.i    i-..t  .ilisnlutt  1\   li.ul   nun.      IJnilunl 
_rn.i    j-ii-ot-   m]  i-ul'l   In    t '.i*  ii  «  i«i  ;  i^i  l<ii  .  .ii.il  i  oiis|«t  nt  nii'ii  w  Im  hav  i'  Imi-ii  i'\pt*lli'«I 

•■:     •   \  t"i'  iti  i|    ?!••!. :    tli»'    l-"."     l,,i,,.«,«    .r*"i\t.         I  1. 1-    llnlllst  I  |i>.a  nllii.  I  in!ia'|   ,-],,t  ||i||ira   ainl 

(..,••1  siiniiM  .  nr  it-s)ioiii|  with  »'ii-  ••.!.-.  -  r  «-i .  f  ii  ijiiiri  iiii*iits  nt  r.irh  i^railc  I  aN«» 
tiniiu  thit  iiioih  iii  pri-niis  si.milil  li,    lits.h  with  lai^i  r  « 1 11-.     No  i  i*U  should  lit*  lrsa 
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To  these  two  classes  lulling  Ihf  local  disorders  which  havel it  found  in  tin*  brains 

of  criminals.  They  have  been  drmuiiiuated  criminal  brains.  Tin-  const  it  nl  imial 
i'i iiniual  is  a  tainted  iin!i\  idual,  and  lias  tin*  satin*  relation  to  crime as  the  niilcptir  to 
cmiv  iiNhhis  In-  can't  help  il.  Tin*  c^-nt  ial  ir.-ixoii  of  ;ilniiirin:il  lirniti  anion'  is  uli- 
nmiiul  drain  >ti  mime.  Thr  application  of  these  facts  is  likely  to  create  a  verita- 
ble n-M.lntiMii  in  ethics,  psychology,  ami  jurisprudence  I  ran  not  go  ho  far  an  to 
believe  in  a  >)>i-ri;il  ty ]i«"  of  criminal  hi'iiu*.  t'linteis  not  an  i-iil  it  v.  an  absolute  and 
well  defined  manifestation  of  I  lit*  same  kind  ami  li-int<-u-'\  :  it  in  a*  maiiifolil  an  hu- 
m. in  innl  i  ii«*1  s  or  tendencies  in  general.  The  same  i-lniiiif*  w  li  i<-li  have  been  claimed 
fo!  iiimo  an*  those  of  insatiilx .  Iu**.tuit\  is  tin-  Itcld  iti  which  crime  iiuiv  ltow. 
Facts  go  vrry  far  to  intimate  tliat  crime  is  apt  to  In*  iii>utiit\  phis  its  duugor  to 
hiM-lft  v. 

Among  ciimitials  a  great  many  anomalies  ha\e  hcen  observed.  They  refer  iiiimtly 
t«i  tln<  shape  ami  structure  of  tin-  hr.nl  and  brain,  ami  to  t li«*  functions  of  the  my*- 
tfiii  of  circulation.  Tin*  pmgnnstic  shape  is  «|ii it ••  fici|iicnt.  Tin*  eyebrows  ami  the 
umhrlx  ing  ar«  lies  nf  the  frontal  hone  am  oftm  excessive,  tin-  hones  in  general  are 
Mink,  ami  them  riput  is  nhliiHic.  This  nun  It  isrertain,  that  in  criiiiinalscithcr  very 
huge  In  ails  or  ten  small  ht>a«ls  ha\e  li ***i it«-n 1 1  y  been  tuet  with.  The  occiput  in 
oftm  thit,  the  forehead  reclining,  ami  wrinkles  nf  the  cnveriiigs  of  the  no  tit  parts 
i|intc  fiei|ii««itt.  Hair  ami  beard  ate  often  «  ant\,  (hi-  nose  irregular  ami  incliiieil  to 
ulie  side,  the  c\  es  large.  The  eyelids  ale  in  .-lose  proximity  to  the  nose,  the  iris  pig- 
uieiiti  d  :iml  ilefi-cjivr,  its  injur  \  ai  \  mg  in  tin-  t  wo  c\  es,  ami  the  pupils  not  ceutrally 
|mat«d.  'I'he  it, ills  nf  the  lini*eiH  ami  lots  air  mal  I'm  im-<l ;  >natc  the  feet,  hi  many, 
Mii-hniL!  is  not  iiitiei|iii'iit.  t«ihacci>  ,iinl  ah  iilml  m-i  tolerated,  ami  fainting  spells  ami 
i  oii\  uNimiis  fr»  <| immi r . 

Manx  "i  ili. -•■  anomalies,  imwi-vrr,  niv  mil  with  amongst  immriininal.s.  Still, 
win  n  th*te  .in  many  nf  -ii.  h  in  t he  s;iiu<  individual,  we  must  tmt  forget  1  heir  cou- 
nt rTi'iii  w  till  ami  iii  pemh-m-enii  tin million  nf  tin1  m  r\  •-  ceiitei'.s.     IHstnrham-es  in 

tin-  nature  ami  fuurtimirt  nf  any  \ital  nrg.iu  ilo  nut  always  require  grave  cainieH. 
Might  chaiigis  in  i  irciil.it  iniiH.  p.-iitn-uhitly  when  t  ln->  peri»i*t,  air  stitlicieiit  to  cre- 
ate .-in  irritation.  The  higher  an  organ  ism  the  vital  scale  for  instance,  tin*  brain — 
th«-  more  nadily  will  it  »iihmit  to  essential  alterations.  r'rmii  this  lecture  you  can 
di  iw  tin-  follow  ing  summary  :  Tin  fiim-tioiinf  an  organ  depends  on  its  structure  and 
i  mnpositioii.  tin-  *  )i:iiii*i-k  of  turn  tiniis.ni  changes  in  Miueturc.  The  intellect,  rea- 
soning pow»  i.  judgment,  and  will  pow»  r-  ate  Incited  in  ami  depemleitt  on  the  con- 
Nl  l  !!■  ln« tint'  tin-  I. il  ge  InliM-pln  li  s  nf  tin-  hi.iiu.  They  do  tint  exist  W'hel'e  there  art) 
lm  hi  mi-pin  li  *,  aii  d«  let  i  \  •  •  w  In-ji  tin  oi^an  |s  iiiellieii-iit  ly  de\  eloped,  ami  an*  apt 
to  he  liml  hnl  win  n  tin  In  in  -  j  •  "i : »  1 .  -» ;  1 1 «  iI'm  .i>"  il,  The  anoui'illi-siif  the  heillisphere8 
ati  'Mini  aii'ot<.nt  i|i  \i  l.iji!i..  nis  m  .i.  i|  1 1 1  i  •-«!  all*  latmns.  The  til  sf  ;ire  all  p  ro- 
il.»f  il.  the  I  i  f  ?  •- 1  at*   <  :t  li>  i  •  ••'iirni.il  >■•  tui.    hn  t  h.  ilni  iii^  hn  th.  or  during  life. 

Iln  i  ili-it*  1. 1  .i  ili-i.nr  .l.i  in.!  -In*.*-  f'n  in-"  Ivi  s  niiiiitei  ruptedl\ .  just  .is  a  mala- 
rial !■  i  i-i  tin*  ».  nni  J  \  ivs  ••\,»i*ii!  it  •  !•  -  'i  t  i'i  1 1  pel  it  ii  i  is.  arid  it- .  lnil\ .  ai'ipiiied  aller- 
atioii-  m  i\  hnl  In  ib\,i\-  •  \  nt>  nt  ni  ]••  i  •  •  pt  ilii>-  to  •  \  it\  hnily .  \s  the  inliuem'e  of 
ah  nl."!  nil  fin  s\  —  t •- iii  in. i\  <l;m^  tin  stiinturi  of  tin*  liv«  I.  In  all,  kidney,  and 
hi  uii  In  a  i|  ingi  to-,s  ■!>  jj.  .  .  tin •  i^h  i'  •  an  imI  \  •  ■  b.  !•  •  ogm/i  d.  .-n  the  inlhieiice 
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crimo  in  its  vital  relation  to  education.  The  method  of  study  is  an 
investigation  of  the  criminal  himself,  both  mentally  anil  physically,  so 
that  the  <tec)»cr  and  constant  causes  of  crime  can  be  traced.  'There  is 
no  other  rational  road  to  the  prevent  ion  and  repression  of  crime.  What- 
ever the  remedy,  causes  must  1m*  studied  lirst.  Negative  results  an*  as 
important  to  science  as  positive  results.  If  it  roil  Id  lie  shown  what 
crime  is  incurable  or  what  decree  of  reformation  can  he  expected,  that 
would  he  valuable  knowledge. 

If,  as  Lomhroso  thinks,  eriiue  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  state  of 
our  : inees tors,  the  criminal  being  a  savage  born  into  modern  civiliza- 
tion, then  for  such  there  is  little  hope  tor  reformation.  Hut  they  are 
criminals  by  nature  and  constitute  a  very  small  proportion,  less  than 
one  1 4-n til.  The  Freueh  school  id'  criminology  has  shown  that  the 
greater  part  of  crime  arises  out  of  social  conditions  and  hence  is  amen- 
able to  reformation  by  the  changing  of  these  conditions.  The  motto  of 
oik*  of  the  best  reformatories  in  the  world  (Klmira)is:  ••  No  man,  what- 
ever his  offense,  ought  ever  to  he  discharged  from  restraint  except  ii|toii 
reasonable  evidence  that  he  is  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically 
capable  of  earning  a  livelihood/' 

h'oliveeroua,  author  of  a  French  book  mi  habitual  criminality,  ass  ts 
that  three  fmni lis  id'  those  w  ho  enter  prison  have  been  conducted  to 
crime  from  the  results  of  a  ncgh-eted  education. 

N«>\\.  education,  in  the  sense  of  intellectual  instruction  alone,  is  not 
adequate  to  reform  school  children  whir  spend  most  of  their  time  on 
the  street  or  with  criminal,  drunken,  or  idle  parents.  Some  of  the  in- 
mates of  reformatories  are  practically  incorrigible  on  entering.  It  is 
expected  of  the  reformatories  to  erase  the  indelible  criminal  impres- 
sions upon  children  from  birth,  or  before.  Instead  of  deserving  criti- 
cism, it  is  surprising  that  reformatories  do  as  much  as  they  do.  No 
great  dcereasc  in  crime  is  to  be  expected  until  children  rt*ceive  the 
mmal  and  social  education  of  a  home  or  home  like  institution.  Kill 
lunch  remains  to  be  done  al'tei  a  child  has  had  this  good  Mart.  The 
means  of  pievention  from  this  time  on  consists  in  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  training,  that  is  education  in  the  true  sense. 
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iVriiit-  •'!   Muiitlalriiii.     Nouvrllt-.   rutiMricration*  mii  U.-h   en  tun  t*.  suivirs  <1vh  rnp- 
pmtM  Niir  I'liiMtoirr  ilr.s  i-uf:inf  m  trmivrM  la  it*  ii  rAnulruiii*  uVn  Mricure*  muralm 

•  I    |inliti«|Ui'M  par    IIciiihMihi  il«*  ('hat  trail  ntMii'  i«t  ;\  1aAiaaili-ini«*   fraiivai*«    par 
Villrniain.      I.yoii,  1KW. 

It  i  jim'  t-t  Miiiiii';i1ciiii.     IliHtohv  *tatiNti<|in*  it   mnrali'  «lr*  infants  tiunvrN.     I. yon. 

IKiT. 
Tlia\«r.     Cii!iHii^ra(i«»U!%  Mir  Ivh  i'iif;iiil<4  tioiivis.      |.**|l. 
'I'll i i i < *ii .     </urli|iii'<i  iimtri  Mir  hi  riuiiiitiim  «lri  i-nianl*  iln   prniii«T  aj»i*  a  iliwrtwii 

•  poi|ilos.      Malti-Ntr,  iXtfl*. 

Tltiry,  1\     t.a  prtitrcticm  «!»•  lYutnnri-.     Unix..  1*!M.  ^Ilrorliuro  iu-X  . 
'riiiiliii**.  II.     \.v*  infants  n*MMti:«  ih-  la  Sriiu*.     Pari*.  I.ornwiiiir,  1W7.     hi-8  . 
'I^itiiif  Itiinift .  il«*.     1»«*  lYtliii'atinii  «li'M  enfant*  aHNJMtrHparla  t'liuriti'  pnMii|iit*.     I'arin, 

Ti.t\an\  ili-  la  r«iiiiiiiiHiii(iii  ilr*  i-nfaut*  tr«»u\«  -.     1'arin,  Imp.  nut..  UCiO. 

Tiisil.     Kapi'itit  -»ni  If  mtv ir«Mli*!«fn Ian t<»  triHivt-Ntl'llli'-t't-VillaiiH.*.    Hfiim*!*.  lM47-'fiU. 

Vuhnli-  (ialn-l.      Kappurt  Mir  l'in-«f  it  ill  ii*n   a^iiroli'  ilr<*  jcunc*  tirphrliiiH,  dahlia  a 

(iratliKiiaii.     llnrili-aiix,  (ia/av.  lf<lu. 
Viili-utiii  Smith.     Travail**    ilr  hi    1  nniini-Mim  *U*  infant*   t mn mm,  iusititiirtj  lu  %J2 

aui'if  1M;«.  par  iirn'-lt*  tin  iuini<.tu>  •!••  Piut'i  n-ur.     iViris,  1k."»0.     i'\nl.  in-4  . 
Yaurluwi*.  V.     Keflex  inn*  Mir  h**  i-iifanN  lmu\i"». 
Vi-zi  •<.     Ki-sloi*  <ii  preparation  cunerrnant  la  prutiM-lnm  ilr  l'enfaiirr.     •I«»iirn.  la  Loi, 

".  1;  nov.    |w*l.     AIhh,  .Fiiurii.  h'   IH-nif.   11  .1    1*»  oil.  1»<:I.     AU».  I»ijim,   IW2. 

Hit II.  id*    1:1  >•»•■.  j»r||.  ilrH  pli*..  ft  \  .   1  **'-'. 

Vi  /•■!«.     I'rnji  t   il«    h*i  ('••in'crnaiit   la  pruli'i  timi  ilr   l'i  ufaiii-e.     |{t* . .  j;i-ii.  il'mlmm., 

iwj.t.  1  -.  p.  -JUL 

Viitur.      K«  -tlrxinn*  Mir  Ir*  enfant*  tnnive».      1'ati*..  1M-I. 

Vnhil       h«-  l'«  iln«'iiiioii  ilr*  enfant*  truuvi  s  1  t  ilr**  riihniicH  agneiilr*.     Memorial  lnir- 

.1.I..1-.  Ilt-lljml.  1S40. 
Vnhil       Mi  innilr  Mil'  l'v-ilmxtt  it'll  <  nrieet iniinellr  ile»  jeimt'rt   ilrtrmin  i-t  Mir  h*  patro- 

nat:i' ih-4  p«iiiii-4  1i1mTi:h.     I'ariH,  lMkt.     In-*  . 
\  illi-y.     l.a  lui  Mir  l.i  prut**!  tiuu  ilr»  enfant*  in.iltraiti  h  mi  iimrah*nieiit  uhainlonu^H. 
\  mi*  1 1  iiii«T.     lh-1  ciitant««  dans  |i*i  prituiis  «t  drvaut  la  jiiNtirc     Kointi,  I8.V1.     \u-H  -. 
\V;tttr\illr,  «U>.     1>i*  la  « Tt  atimi  iln  ruinit**  «li»  Mirvrillaiici'  «at  «lr  patruua^tf  pour  len 

•  iit'.uit-«  ffimi\i"t.     Ann.  ili*  la  I'li.ir..  IKIiS.  t.  'J. 

\V;itii\  illi».  ili-.     lui  sort  ih  s  iiit'.iiii-,  tr.-in.-s  it  ili*  la  rtiluniu  ai^rirolr  iln  Mt-Hiiil- 

>i  - I'iriuiii.      I'arit.  hiipunt,  l"*n;.      In  .•*   , 
\V:tttr\  illi>.  ili-      I  hi  -« tt  ?  ili-i  iMit'ant-4  tn»n\  i-i  ni  1  raiin*  v\  «1««  la  culuiii^atioli  <ln  St.- 

i  11  mm.      I'.in*.  hiipuut.  I^li!.      M«<i  Ann.  «1»-  1'iruii.  jmlit..  1H4S,  p.  'SJM. 
\\  .itti  \  illi*.  id'      Kappurf   .hi  miiiistii'  «l«-    l'mt •■! i«-nr  ■  «1«-  Krauri*)  sur  la  Mt nation 

ailniMii->tt.itiv  •  .  niui.ih' it  liiuin*  >•  ii'  iln  -i-rviir  ilrs  fiifants  trmivi-H  «*t  ulian- 

•  liilllM  -  rll    I'l.llMi'.       IViri-.  <  illllhllllllllt.    I^t'.i.       In- 1    . 

W jtti»\ illi .  ili-.      Niitiif  Ii i-of ■•ri«|iit-.   «»t.it i«*tii|nr  t«t   tinaiirirri-  mii ■  1i-h  I'lilant**  tiuiiv^rt 

it  tthainliiiiiH  -.      Ann.  ih'  !'■  i*oii.  }*■  >1  i I . .  l.*vT»l.  p    l.V». 
\V  "aili\  illi".  ilr,  i*t  1  >iu:iiil:*-1       Kappurt  ilr  It  ri»innii«Miiii  it'«'iii|iii  lr  yi  mrali'  mni-itf 

ni  l*r»0  il.ni-*  li"«  Ni  ih  parii-nii'iit*  ■!■-  I  •■lupin-  -«iii  h-  mi  \  i*-v  <h  <«  nihuit'*  asHist<*4. 

I'.iris.  Wi'J.     In  I   . 
Wi'fit.    I  I  'i<ii«l.t  T  ■■■?!    il'iiiii'    iiili»inr    .ii;lnii!r    ilr     ]i*uiii-«   •!•  tiMiili    .1    M  ft  tray.       \{v\ . 

•  Iralii;    rt  train,-    ih-  h  iri-*l  .  I*-'-1.  t    «i. 

\Viiln«\«ki.  I.,      ruiiil.it mii  iI'iiih'  1  uliniii-  ai»i  11  nli  ih    p'liiif- •!■  ti-nti**  .1  Mi'ttray.     hVv. 

•Ii-  li  iji-1.  •  t  ilr  inn."..  I  Kill,  t.  In. 
\ifi.     I»i'*i  iiitint-*  :i«iii<|i  n.     \if\    1  rit  ,  I •*•■■*,  t.  :u,  p.  ."•:». 
V\f».     Kappuit  —ni"  If  priijt-t  ih-  |ni  ti-mhiht  .1  :nitun-ii  l.i  1  inn  ism<iii  t^ratuiti*  an  ile- 

pai  ti'iiiriil  ilr  l.iS*"iiii*  pnur  Ii--  •  iituiitM  .i«i-l<  ■*,  tie  tiTiitiii*  ilniuailiiaiix  nitu^ri 

ni  Al|*vrir       l^wJ 
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bw  unlet  at  mum j,  ur  •  rinw  ai»l  ii*  pMMWth     (Clrr    t«f  4. 


t  iif  I'm) tun Mn.     I.atul«r  kutua,  »R*J   wwnnn'a  tin 
It.  ah      |  Ul  ep.  IttTt,  p.  4TD;  IW*.  p.K7.> 
|  -Wit  ii  hie  iMlltnliain,  air. 
in  a .,  and  CanOaM.  s.  A.    Jiwihi    WMntuxmy,  Hwrt^lfc  i 
arbooU  lor  iW  juuiij!      pp.  SDK.    (Cft*.  int  *.  W7V) 
Lawa  telalino.  In  Iki-  Main  pul.ltr  kIihuI  ft.r  ibpitilHIl  (Utl 

I    ..    .nf.',  1*T1,  p,<O.J 
"rjniii*™!  flisrllim.     IAii  .rap.  I*7!»,  p.cexlK.) 

M; ital    labln.     Orpliah   aajlaaia,  mMlm'  urpbaaw'  Imm 

uh,  anal  ImlaattW  •> liwla.  (An.  Wp.  1K7J.  pp.  iWI -W§i  WW.  pp^ 
J»74.  pp.  KK-«a;  IWB,  pp.  WUMW:  1«W,  pp.  81'J-MT;  1*7*.  pp  «9- 
I  pp.  M0-<«T:  IWW.  pp.  lat-KB;  DM),  pp.  Tin-IBS ;  IKS-M,  pr-Ta*- 

pp.77iwas.> 
|  An  »/w  Orpliaii  A.jluon 

I.Ul>.fwH|l»r»rilKi>t»l»i'IUii«f«h>blrMi)<.  <h*l*»ta 
a   n  ]'■  1"7B.  |i  inli.) 

,  rUI«n-*ttmi»l.    [Injpnwral.] 

Ul  •.  inirr  aaxHiaiW    M«U>«,  K«»  York,  May,  ISM.     (Am.n 

I    Mt^Uut,   lN-tniit,  K.J.  IKIS.     lAn.rep.  HfTS,p.Wl.f     M-a4M 

,  LHTH.     (An  rrp.  lK7«.p.4*».)    Marling;,  W3l«|t».  f**-p*.  I*TT 
7,p.ML)     Mr-tin*-,  Hatat-xa,  Jirpt.,  Wit.     (An  rap.  I 

i,  *»m  imi.    <An.  fp,  tim,  p,  i|dl>    u.-rtm* 
<An.  rrp.MI.  p.JU.)    Ue4ii>«.  Stni^i,  **•*.,  l«W.    (Am.m»_ 
HcMiitf,  aa/ara^a.  ri-pi.,  lit*.     (AB.r*p.t>M-K,p.atl.> 
If  ..ni..f.  «ri.rU.i-«n.l«'f..n«*lutl«.     (An.  top.  MO-W,  kvSM.1 
1.I1-  ipala  ..f  acnwla  l«r   ll»  damf  nuJ  <Inol>.     Mt*lin«.    \<rtt 
.,  afay,  MM.     (An  >■  i-    I--'  p.  Wl.) 
.    (An.  rap.  UTT,  p.  lit.) 
I  [In  m-nrmi.] 
t     (A*,  rap.  UHaVJtl,  p.  «0;  MP7-**,  p.  til) 
i  An.  rap.  Mil,  p.  will. ) 

ihl«.     ( An.  rap.  UT*\  p.  5»;  UT1,  p,  Ml;  1*7»  p.  MB;  UHI.  p-  41 
ij  UCo,  p.  *75;  1*77.  p.  t3l;  1*7*,  p, ml;  1N7U.  pp.«Xt-CD;  I'm,  pp. 
1*1,  pp.  1*1  -OG;lMKf-«3,pp.  711-7**.;  IHP-M,  pp.  734-t»j  »l 

nts  it  m,  pp.  Hi-«ts;  i»*e-rt,  pp.  *Ga-*S6;  lOl-cn.  p 

Kdnraluw  .if.     [Of  Slat™  J 
>.  iw]i.  I"jai-  >7,  p.  K>1.  > 

Au.  r*p.  1*7«,  p.  Mi  1*77,  p.  »;  WW,  p.  S3;  1*7*.  p.  »;  l**».  p 
..  ;il ;  l-JO-»q,  p.  II ;  lIMt-ia,  p.  II.) 
n  rap  >»""■  I' ■'!»'■;  Ia7t,p.  1U1;  1*71,  p. M;  1*71,  p,  tat;  1*7*.  p.  tt; 
I  Ml,  p.  r,;;  lint,  p  53;  !"•*»,  p.  »i  W"1.  r  M:  natf-a,  p-ali  W  ~ 
Iwv  p.  17.) 

n.  rrp.  lx»l,  p   (O;  l^fJJO,  p.  «7;  !««-<,  p.  KL| 

rep.  l)«7,  p.  Oil  IKT\  p.  T»;  l«7»,  p  W:  !•»••,  p  *<•.  MM,  p  BfM 

ftaa-«J.  p.  W;  1MU-1B,  p.  ■&.) 

1  (An.  r.p  1*71,  p.  UU;  1*74.  p.  Ill ;  1*75,  p.  »7 ;  UM.   p.  143;  1*7?. 
*.  p.  *;  W7»,  p.  W;  WW.  ^  ll»;  MM,  p,  »i  l-**-*a,  p  «*,  1 

laV«7;p,ff&l.) 
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1Yi-IiI«<  iiihhU'iL,  Kiliirntiini  of.     lly  Slatm— (Nuitiiiiiml. 

M.i*Nai-liu*»tt».     < An.  up.   1ST! I.  p.  i«n;;  1*77,  p.  U.'i;  1*7*.  p.  Ilii;  1K7S*.  ]i.  114; 

lSXO.  p.  l.Vi;  18M.  ]i.  II*;  IriXL'-Kt.  p.  rJl:  lHKt-Kl.  p.  140;  lXWi-H*.  p.  KTil.) 
Mulligan.     <  An.  rep.  lwui-M7.  p.  KM.) 

MiiiiM-nii.    (Aii.  n-p.  IKso.  p.  17t'»;  Imxi.  p.  i:ui;  ikhl»-k:i.  p.  i:w;  irt»:i-*4.  p.  l.V»; 
iwi  *:».  p.  \x\.) 

Nflira^ka.     i An.  rrp.  IKm;  >»7.  p.  KVJ.I 

NV«  .I«tm*\.     lAii.n-p.  1*77.  p.  17M;  1*7*.  p.  170;   1*70.  p.  UKI;  l**o.  p.  217:  l**l. 

p.  171;  I**:?  KS.  p.  171';  lw:i-M,  p.  1*!».  ■ 
Vw  Ym-k.     i  An.  n»p.  ISTtJ.  p.  L*M  :   1*77.  p.  ISIl;   1*7*.  p.  1M;   1^7*.».  p.  I7iS;  1*H0, 

p.  j:il:  l**l.  p.  1*».»:  l*«:t-*l.  p.  :!o3:  1**I-k\  p.  iNCi;  ltwii-si.  p.  KMi.i 
«»hi.».     i An.  np.  1*77.  p.  Lid;  1*7*.  p.   II**:  1*7!».  ]i.  l!fc»;  lxso.   p.  2.M;   ls*l.  p. 

L'ii.h;    IKW-J  m:1,  p.  l»0«»;    l**:i-h|.  p.  1TJ0;   1K*|-K%.  p.  VJ1  ;    l*Xl»-*7.  p.  K"iL\  i 
iVuii^.\lv:iiii:i.     .An.  up.   IN7-I.  p.  :«7I:  lx7"».  p.  :UH»:  l*7ii.  p.  :tl*:  1*77.  p.  1TJI : 
1*7*.  p.  LM-J;  l*7l».  p.  L*t»7:  1**0.   p.  1'7*:   l**l.   p.  i"l;  l**:Mi:t,   p.  iW;  l»>Ci-*l. 
p.  "Jli);  1sh|-k"i.  p.  j;i7:  Ih*jJ-*7.  p.  kvj.  : 
KIhmIo  I>l:in«l.     i  An.  n-p.  1x77.  p.  I'lS*. » 
Wisroiisiu.      iAii.  rrp.   IMCI-HI.  ]i.  'JIO.  ) 
Ki**ki'.  A-a  S.     Nidation  of  education  to  rriiin'  in  Now  Kn^land,  and  tin*  facilities  tor 

education  in  Iht  penal  institution*.     (An.  irp.  1>71.  pp.  5-|M-.Vi2. ) 
(•t*oi^iM.     CharitaMe  institutions.     iC'irr.  inf.  1.  1>n*.  p.  i:<o. ) 
UuiriN,  William  '1*.     Moral  education  in  tti<*  t-oniimui  •.cliooN.     i  Spi-r.  rep.  N.  O. ?xp. 

iMst-x:,.  pp.  KKt-x«i|.  ami  rirr.  inf.  «'..  l*v».  p.  M.» 
HnulainL  (ii-iingf.      Moial  cdm-atiou  in  tin'  10111111011  M-hooln.     .  1'iic.  inf.  »►.  1***.   p. 

!**. ) 
Illiteracy.      Annum  iuimn«..     (At),  tip.  1*M.  p.  l\iii. 
Illiteracy.     In  rilic.     i  Ait.  rep.  lv»l.  p.  c\i.) 
lllili-rai-y.      Indiana,     i  An.  rep.  1x711.  p.  1m.  * 
li liii-i  :■<  v.     I.i'i^h.  I'.ilwin.     Illilrrany  in  tin-  I'liiicd  Slate*.     .Spec,  rep.  mi  l>.  <\/«»r 

l*Vi!».  pp.  n»1-KW.) 
Illili-i  .it- v.     I.'iyli.  Kitwin.     Illiteracy  m  the  I'liitcd  state*.     [  Ittpuli.  frouiNpec.  n«p. 

on  1».  l\ /■«#■  lNR».  J     •  An.  n-p.  lx7n.  pp.  -Wi7-Tii>L\  i 
HliiiTaiy.     Maun.    Horarr.     |iia«l«M|iiArv  of  rxiatin^  m'IiooIh  to  ilu»  Hii]ip<»rt  of  a  n*- 
pnMii-an  ^o\ i-mrai'iit  [  ImhimI  on  .stuti^tir**  of iilit«*iary  in  rnisn-. of  1X10).    iS|hm*. 
n-p.  mi  1».  t'./.n  |KiJ!».  p.  K<7.  i 
Illit<»rai\.     stati-tir-*  of.  1m7o.     ■  An.  r»-p.  l^l.  |».  #■■».  * 

lllif»-iai\.     \V.irr<-n.  <  h.irl.-.     lllitnai  y    in   Hit*  l'niffil   Stat«-H.    in    1*70  ami   1HH0. 
»('ii»'.  ini.  ::.  1*M.  p.  7. 

Ill-  MM",    lll^t  tllll  lnllH   lol  IllllHMM  .    \li.    Irp.   1%«70.  p.  I  III.  ■ 

Iijx.un  .  I  n*<f  il  nt  i«iii«  fni       I  "n  if  •  •  t  Si. id--.        \n.  rip.  is7n.  pp.  ."VIJ-JkM.  i 

ln-«aui(\.     Jar\  i<*.  1!iI\%.ipI.      lfrl.itnni  •>(  ■•lnraiioii  To  insanity.     ■  \n.  up.  1x71.  pp. 

X\*  M7.  i 
.l.ii  \i».  Kilwaril.      Kil.it  i«m  of  nlm  atimi  !■■  nmanity.        An.  Kip.  1*71.  pp. -VW  ."»17.  i 
l.i-i^li.    l.ilwni.      Illliit- r.i*  >   in    (In1    I  uit<<l    M  it.  ^         Spi-r.  n-p.  mi  1».  < '.    h»r  lxiin,  pp. 

•Mil   KlY  . 
l<*-ii;li.  l'.dwin.     ]Iliti*r.ii-\   in  I  In*  I "  ti  i  !■-■  I  >tat«  ••       .  Iffpuli.  ti  •■in  -pi'i-.  i«-p.  mi  I ».  t'./nr 

1n;«*J         An.  r.'p.  Ih7<».  pp.  I«i7  :*V.  . 
M.tii»hi'M.  1».  I.       Mitt  -il-   ami    iii.iiiiit-i*  :if    ■••  lio.il         *»pi-«    it-p.  N.  1 1.  r\p.  \+>l  -K".  pp. 

.•i.»-.iiii.  ■ 
Man^lH  !•!.  I'.ilw.iril  li.      Ki'latiMii    !»•-! \\ t- •  1 1    •  unn-  and   i-din-af  inn         An.  n-p.  1**7«.  pp. 

.'.•Mi    .V.O.  I 

M  lU'th  t.  tin*  inotlii  r  of  i  riiniiijU.        \n  up.  1*71.  p.  «\i\.  . 

Mural  iiol  iclii;ioii«i'di|i'.iiiitii       11  .■  1 1  !«• .  Uillimi  I".     Moral  i-dur.  it  ion  in  t  lie  •■oimiimi 
•••  liuol-       iSpi-i-.  irp.  V  «i.  r\|i.  |«o*|  *-,    pp.  *Ki-Vi4.  ami  i  no.  ml. «i.  l?***x.  p.  »1. 1 


La*lu«atlini.     In*lrn"li«ti  inmonl.     i  An.  n-|>.  UHU.  p.mt. 

i*  ndnntliuu.     L-njB,  D.  A.     IIv*  »lnll  *r  Aiimii  wiii*  and  rkm. 
|oc.i«ine  «id«  f    I »!«■,  tv|i.  X.  a  Of.  IWU-K,  pp.  7WS-71*.  | 

l  nll'ullM.     Ilaualli-M,  It  L.     M-it.N  and  lunrn  al   *-k— i 
>  ,i|i,  Iwtl  «•.  |.i>.:n&-97N> 

rdncnUull-      WalU,  J.  K.      KrllKm««  anil  iii-ral   mlMlHK    '«•   <*• 
iiilah".  Ciuula.      |K|-«'.  n-[i  V.  II,  aip.  1NH(~*A.  |i|i,  JT7-SM.  | 
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Jams.  K.     Immtiity  l>y  iiummI titration.     Uuriianrit  Aiiut.  .Imir.  Kil.,  Mil.  I,  IXTi7-5K. 

pi».  ri*«i-*;ii?. 
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MfiiM'lirii  iiml  iilirr  da*  Hermit  a^cn  eincr  tici-ti  i  writ  in  die  lingere.     f».  Antl. 

*  .     Stuttgart.  1*77. 
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Kidder.  W.      A  Kiiiei:i|  iltilurtioii  tri'lii   the   p.s\  ehohipral   nyhtein  of  liit'dieiiie,  with 

.in  iHpi rial  illustration  upon  t\p|nii«  or  Mphoid.     *  .     Lowell,  1^41). 
KirlVci.  M.  .1.     lrieii-lleilamdaltcu.     »»  .     Miilirlien,  1M7. 
K Kin. in,  .lames  il.     Art  in  tin1   insane.     Insanity  mars  luit  din-*  imt   muke  genius. 

Alienist  ami  Neurologist.  Apnl.  \>\*'J.     U\.i*\)  «onl». 
Rivniaii,  .lame*  Ii.     Ait  in  the  iiiKine.      \ ln-iiist  ami  Neurologist,  \t*\rjm     ."i.imi  words. 
Klesi-r.      Klelin  lite  •!.  rs\rln;itiik.      Hn  sl.m   u.  Holili,  I*.\Y 

■ 

Kind.  C.  I'.     I1!-  'laiiio,  nndiro.  uii-dull.i  ^puiali  et  ner\is  m  iiliotia  priiuariu.     8  . 
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griiiip«-H  d'afl*i'rtimi4  i  ntain  i**4.      1    .     I'ari*.  1*71- 
({■■iitiiii.    A.    WihiiI.     MiMiouiauif    mih    di-hn*.    "tin'    u r#--i-t i l»lt-    niiniiial     iiiipiiUi' 

tlii'ory."     Kdiiili. 
Hipml    fimii  tin*  si'lii  t  roiiiinittfc  mi  lialiilual  drunk.  mN.  nrdiiiil  li.v  Mir   llmisi-nf 

< '•Miiiumi*'  to  In-  priiifi-d  .Tiiiir  lit.  I>72. 
I'«api«rt    frmu   tin-  win  I   i-mniuilti'i*  uii   haKitnal  drunkard-.  !n^itlnr  \%ilh   the  pro- 

I'f-rdlliLti  of  tin*  I'olllliiitti  i*  and  in i  11  >i f  •"»  nf  r\  idi-nri'.      \*.  IS 
i;«-]Hirt  of  tin- ('•■iiitnitt*  ••  nti  uiti'inprram  t-  I'm  tin*  Ih\m«i  lliHi-r  nf  ( 'mivmatimi  nf  tin* 

priivim  i-  of  ( 'aiiti-rlinrv. 
Iti-pnit  nf  a  roinniitti'i'  nf  tli«-  stair  Ti'itipi-i  :iin  •'   Alii  iih  ••  mi    Pi.  HiiwiIiIiIi'm  •■  Aiiul- 

s  -I-."     k    .      II.  t.   p. 
Ht*|Miit  nl'  a  joint   spfi  ial  i  niiiiiiitti'i' |  of  flu    \I .t--  u  li n*-«-f  f -*  li-^i-latiiri  |  appninti*d 

t Ii-ldi't  the  in.ittrr  nt  Miilil  iatnm  ,i-*  a  di-t  :i»r.  ami  llo*  •■\pi*dii-iii'\   nf  in-at- 

Hit;  tin*  xiiniti  at  li.iiii-foiil  Nlaliil.  Mi>    I.  l*4»v     *  .     |lii«lnii.  N^. 
l<i**2>orf  on  tin'  liyi*iriii'  nf  tin-  I  .  S.  A rm\ .  «i?li  ■!■  «■«  iiplimi*  nfimlitai  \  pn-N.     iCin*. 

X».\  \\  .ir  Pcpt..  Mirn.  (it'iii'ml'i  ninri'.  M  aohinctmi.  \|.i\  1.  I^.'i  , 


AllViiRUAL    MAN. 

r  Irjirlir.  l.j   .I.A.IiilMiu.     Thi>  Nmiunial  Tt-uip.    I«anr'i 

|  R.-v>r»  ..ii  ilrmk.  111.    vi.-.-  anil  llir  •llmar. 
(■■.ii.     (i:il..\>.L,l.|..:il:{. 
l,\-  |in.liiliil  nl.nltulir  iltiiik>!      II ill.  Sim'..  117.  pp.  »V..  HI 
tl,.-  liil.l..  :.inl  ii-.'  i.l'  :il..tli..l.     Hi1..Sw..3T.]..T7. 
|ilf].|ii. >•   l>|.|i.ill-  <!•■    1'alriwliMi I   <l. -  lYplk-|-ir       I   . 

n.ilii.iiin  K;ni,:i..     Il-  r.-ill..  .1.-.      I.".  pp.      Hi.     <  *!■■•. 

*.l..i>i.  i.l    nx.ii.li    ..ii   ;,l. ..li.-li       M..I.  Tlmr-   ■■■•■   timr  . 

ih.j... ..I  ,i,ili..i.. ...f  al- i.li.-l     |S.|i. s.  i.  Mi...  1 1. ,.  IM      Nauir 

..Ii.-  uii-M,  :,■„!  rili.i  .Innktim.     nip.  !■•<]• .  Sri  V«. 

.■li-.l.     «  .     I...I..I..H,  l-T".       \l ■  Mi. I  I'r.--  aiitl  t  >r>  . 

I.ii  I.. t :•!.  i.ln.l        V.   V.   \JI al   T.mj-tjii.r  .-. 

Iiixlxiu  I  .tlir.-n  v.  riinulu.  Lt.-i.  I.inmk uMnwIini 

1   s.  in  Ml.  Air.n.tu  .  l-il  .  I  ■■".:■.  |.|.   Ill   117 

|.t..|h .1.  |':il..-.]      I        l'.ini.  iNin. 
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Riiiinm*],  T.     CiiiioltiHioiiM  tin  projct  il»«   lui  siir   !:i  r<-pri'Msioii  il«*  rivn-s«M'  piililii|iu<. 

l'u i«m  iiii'il..  r.-ir..  1><7 1,  IU\  n..  li\  p.  M7. 
KiiIh-h*.m|i.  M.S.     !.«•  tarifili"*  l»<ii*HiiiiH  forte*  <-ii  Sm-ili'.     <anit^ri-s  penitent,  ill*  Koine, 

Is*  I. 
UiiMi.  It.     Aii  iii<|iiir\  into  tin*  ctirrt.<«  of  nrdrtit   spirits  upon   tin-   luiiiiaii  li«»ily  ami 

mini!.     7lli  imI.     Hi.     lluHfim.  1X11». 
Ku^li.  H.     An  i 1 1 1 1 1 1 i r v  into  tin*  WlVi'tH  of  spirituous  li'piors  mi  the*  liiiiuau  1hmI\.     To 

whirh  in  aililnl  a  moral  ami  physical  tln»rinnmct<-r.     H  .     Jtontnii.  I7'.M>. 
Kit  mm*- II.  T.  W.     Ti-iuiM-raiift*  in  Kn^hniil.     Xiuctci'iith  <Vhi..2h.  p.  -It. 
KnN>i'll.  T.  W.    ('oiii|M'ii<«ati«iii  lor  liquor  lii-cnnr- in  <  treat  Hritain.    Nim't»«*utli  Cent., 

i*.  i».*j:t. 
Kvtl«T.  I.     Ali'oliol  ami  lli»-  vital  principle.     Canai).  Mo.,  lit.  p.  ti'J.Y 
Saliaiii-.     Iiillu«aiiri' df  Tali  oi»Imuu>  ««ur  la  |iro^t:ni(inf.     I    .     Mi'iitpcllicr.  Is7fi. 
Snrlilit-lio  M it f lii-i ]iifii^«*ii  /in-  AIkohollr:i!£c.     Von  l>r.  .!..!.  Kmntiicr.     Item.  IKHTi. 
Saloiiiuii.  1  ir.     I  ii-r  Suifiili-.     Allium.  Zeit^chr.  fiir  l\\cli.,  1S7."i.  p.  raw  It. 
Saloon  i|iii>Htioiit  Tlie%     The  saloon    in>(    to  lna  siiftpres.-MMl.  Imt    made  ii'HpectaMe. 

iKditorial.)     New  York  1'ost.  May  LV».  WJ.      I.im  \winl«. 
Saltan.  I'.     Al*-iN>li-«iiii*  i>i  traiiiuat  ihinc.     Coiim*!'  rations  -ur  Ir  truitfinciit  ilrHplaiiw 

i  In/  lis  ali'oolii|iii-s.      t   .     I'.iri*.  1S7!». 
Samll'itril,   W.     A  few  pra«-ti«  al  rvniarks  on   the  ini'iliciiialctVtM-t*  of  wine  ami  spirit1*. 

mil  s  .     Worcester.  17!*M. 
Samlinann.  I1.     Kim*  r.\pciiiiictila)stinlif  iiltcr  die  Witkiiin;  iIcn  Alkolml  im«l  Aether 

aiif  ilii-  <  iivnlalimi.     >   .     <.nil*wal«l,  1>7I. 
Havaur.     Snr  •nirlijui'S  rapport**  tin  ili-liriuiii  tri-iiitiis  i>t  nV  la  folic,     .loiim.  of  Men- 
tal >i  icm  •■.  1>0\i. 
Suvauc,  (t.  H.      Patholo^x   of  i-liroiiic  alrnholiftin.      Trails.  Path.  Sue. 
Si-li.H  Int.  T.  (•'.     I'r.  <li'  itmiMHliTaiilia  in  rv;i  el  potioiir.     I  .     Lipi-ia*,  I7U!*. 
Si  h.iti-r.      1'i'ln'i-  'J  l-'alle  rim  r  liriiirrkctiiwcrtheii  l-'iirm  i1i-*aIkoholiMahfti  Walinsinm. 

All*:.  Zt-ihr.  f.  I\\i  hint.,  etc,  Iti-rl..  1*7*.  :i\  pp.  LMSt^.tL1. 
SrliliH'ti-l.  .1.    II.       Pi-s.   inaiitf.   i-\liiln-ii<«    poti<ifa    ijna-ilaiii   capita    ile   rationc   ipm 

pntii<^  spirit unsi  in  oiuaiiisiiiiiiii  a^aul.     ill  pp.     X  .     Mala-.  [  1**J1  ]. 
Schmidt.   1\     r«-li<r  die   phvniolo^isi-hcii    \\  irkuii^fii   nml  tlir  t  hempen  finchc  Yer- 

\\i mlim^  iIoh  AlknlioU.     h  .     Ilalli-.  |n7:(. 
SrliinMt,  .1.     l»i   spi»«  hum.  i|n.i-  ultiisii  ]•«■! iiiim  spirit iKiHoriini  i-xorilur,  iiiorltona  (Iim- 

]i.ts|lHMi«  .  rjj|-i|lli«  in  inoihii*.  !"•■  I »n !•■-*  rtli-itil.     s  .      ItiTolini,  [isll]. 
Si  limiilt.  I*.  A.  < ».     hi- spiritmi'xiiriiiii  almsii.     mm.  s  .     Itcroliui.  [  lsidj. 
S  i  ■  1 1 1 1 1  •  •  1 1  •  ■  r .  (iiist.i\.      Prr  I  ii-n  t  «••  In*  \"i  ri-in  !»f},»i-ii  i|i-n   Mitsliiaiirh  mi.sti>»iT  (iftraiiki* 

nml  ilir  I'raijr  ili-i  Srliaiiki-nin  ik><«iiiiii'ii.     Jalirli.  t'.  <M"»il/m-l>niin.  V»-r«  altmi^ 

ii.  h.  \% ..  Jaln*^.  7.  I  I'll  I. 
Si'lmlt/,  I'.      l»i- i-ln  io-it.iti'.     s  .     (irxplii.c.  I*»:i| 
Si'IuhiI  liiilli-titi  pnlihratiiMi'*.     i^in'-l i « •■  ■  I k  of  r*limiilaiit'*  ami   nariot ii-s.     {('.  \V. 

Itiinli  i  ii        pji.  in.     1»;  .     >\  i.i. us,-.  N.  V..  |v»|. 
8i'liri'il»-i.  K.      I'lfiln'it  ili'i  Si-lli>tln »> Miiuinii^  nai-li    r.inwirknii^   ili-»   Itrmint ui'iiiN. 

ilnii'li    \  hi    I'.illf   I'm   iln*    i»n  ii  lit*. it  /tin  In-   I'lim«  •  t  Li  ni-i  f .       /tsi-lu-.    f.    d. 

M;i.irl«;ii/lik..   l-'.rl.in^..   1H.VJ.  ill,    pp.  Siri-IX*. 
Si  lui  ii-r.  .1.  A.     1  ^   iii-in-»i  ilii  iriat  i««.     -in.  I   .     Ji-n.i  .  I  Tt»: :. 
ScliiiMilt'i  \  ;m  »li-i   Kiilk.  .1.  I..C.      \  Hoi  I  •  -  •  1 1 1  -_i  m\  i  i  ili-n    iii\l I    vin   -ifrkrii   ilrank 

•  >p  lui  h^ihiain.     ^   .      1  Hi «  hr.  Iv'rfi. 
Srliiili  r.    I  ii     ii'Ml^iii.    I  .•  I  ■  i  iksiuopi »  lui  ■.      hit'    l.i  n.ilu  iiii^'«i\i  i-t>    <lii    arliriti'inlrli 

i   la^-t  ii  mi  ill  I  •*'  Ii  w  i  >.-  n  imI  i  In  liinrlii"-  an!  ilii-  Ausnii  itiuii;  ilis  Alkn|ioIi'*iiiiiN. 

Ilt-in,  l*v»l. 
Si'Iiiimai  hi  r.      War  ili-r    \  n  ^t-U  I  i-_ii «    '»n   /•  ii  ■  I  •  i   \  •  rnlnm:;  <!•  i  **t  r.it  T*:tr«ii  ll.imlluii- 

•^•li.  iilllii'  Alinn  lil   :i'il  tin  *i  .   \  *A\    !■•  l  ,ihm  lit .  nin|    mi  Ii    i1|ioi*i    liii  lit    lir\i  nssf  f 

loiii  lits.ir/lln  -lit  i  \  hi  I  i.i^       W  ii  n.  I.  N  i  Im-i  In..  l^»il.  II.  pp.  i:('J.  117. 

Mi  li« ••iiui^i  i.     lU'im-i k >i hl:«-ii  u l»i*r  <l«  ii  Mi«i pliinmtiMl      |i*  uttrlu-  iiinl.W  im'Iiousi  Jirift, 

1P7!«.  |>.:U. 
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St«'\v:ml.  II.. I.     Sunday  lienor  srllin^  in  Citiriiinati.     Our  Pay.  ft,  p.  TJ. 

Sir  wart,  .lam.     Trcatim  lit  nl"  iurlnifty  in  the  hivJirr  ami  t»ilur.-itr«l  r  I  a  smth.     I1. 

St  ra— maim.  I»r.  V.    K\jmt.-1  *nt«*p*.  /nr  l.flin*  wmirlnmi.  Alkiilmlisiuus.     KiiIi-iiImt^'m 

\  i»  rtt'ljahrsM-lir.  fijr  ^riirMl.  Mr«l..  Issk.ii.  l\,  !•»,  p.  2. 
Sttaurli.  I'.      I  >f  «liiiioi»*tiation«' -piritu- \  iiii  ill  rnipns  insist  i.     s  .      [Pnrpat],  IK*!!1. 
Snl*-titutf-  I'm-  ulrolmlir  Htinnilaut-  in  <Ii-»a«r.     Iml.pt*  mini',  Aug.  IS.  |M«rj.      1.200 

Sii»  «ir.  lit  ^inir  ili-«  alronls.  piihlii-  par  If  Mirrau  in\  al  tin  •rmitrnli'  «'t  ilf  l.i  Vfiifica- 
limi.  Stm-klmlm.  ]WW. p. ."ill.  ft :  Svi'riiji'*  oDirii-ht  Klalintik.  lti'iiii\  iux  tnvrrk- 
niMi»  mli  tnfviljuin::,  i'ti'..  nt"  tiuutiMlrpartf  nn-iitf  I-*  kniitmll  «h-Ii  juntrrintf?*l»Yra 
t'i»r  issii-ls»«7  iK'h  1SX7-1XSS.     Stm  klmlni.  IJV<!I. 

Sin  (!•-.  Ki  L>inn'  lies  alrnnls.  pulilii-  p:ir  li<  Imroaii  royal  tin  i-initrnli*  ••!  ill*  la  VtTiuYa- 
tiuli.      Stm  khnllll.  1SSS. 

Snll*  :ili'(MiliMin»  -K'litn  i*  iimiii'ti,  fir..  |)«'l  I'm  i".  «V  nan  •  Lnmlimsn.     Torino,  IHS'J. 

Sull i \  :m  ami  Wart*  nil  inti-nipf  iainf .      Am.  M.  K..  'J.  p.  \"». 

SiiMifi'laml.  II.     Alruholitiu  in  privatf  piaftiri-.      It.  M..I. 

Sutton.  I'.     ■  hi  tlfliriuni  In-nnMi-. 

Swr.  |st  i,  W.     A  ilisMTfalinn  mi  inii mpiTaiici'.     s  .     Hn-tmi.  isiiii. 

Swi'i'toiT.  W.     A  iliHrnTtalimi  on  iiiti-iiipi'laini1.      \\vt\.   Cnminiiuirat.   Mass.  M.  Sor., 

Hn-t..  lss».  I.  pp.aJii!-:s.Vi. 

Swimml-.  .1.  A.      llnw  shniild  invrtnalf  «li  iMikanl-  In*  tri.ifi-il   li\    ih««  Stutff     Mini. 

Tiuit ■-  ami  «ia/..  I.nml..  |MH».  "J.  pp.  IL'T-  lL^». 
S\  uioihIh.  .1.  A.      What  lr^i-laf  in*  iiirasiuf*  mi^lit  In*  pinpnsri!  In  ilfal  witli  cjimi'm  nf 

iiiHinif inMalilf  ilinukruin-- ?     Tr.  Nat.  Ah-im-.  1'rniunt.  Sni-ial  Si\.  iKthl.  I.oimI., 

Is7*'.  p.  Il."i.     Pi-i  iii-iun.  Iili. 
Tiiu'inl.      !••  riiiiiilitf  dan*  l'.ili  nuli-uif.     Ann.  iih  il.  pMih..  1*77. 
Tai*ui-1.      I  ii-"«  i-ttf  T-i  ilf  r:ilrtn»!i*iiif  siir  I "  i  n«  1  i  x  i«lu  ft  »a  ili-srriulaiii  f .     I  la/,  he  Ixlnuiad. 

ilf  lnit «li-an\,  l»l. 
1'aiilii'H.    \.      i  Oi-i-r\  atinli-  nn  dim-li  jjalr-  -in  l'i  lat   iTixri-s-M-  rniisidf  ii-  i-munir  rnfil- 

pin  alum  (Its   lilrsfuris   i-t   rniiiiiii'  ranm'  flf   mot  I    piompti*   mi    HiiMtf.      Ann. 

•I'livji..  l'.n.,  IMS.  io.  pp.:;im  til. 

Tarilifti.  A.      1  \  i •■«-«.i-.   i\  m^in'rii*.     <  Mfdi-rim-.    uu-iln- iiif   li-guli-.  i     Ihi-t.  il.  ilirt.  d«» 

innl.  iSuppl.i.  Tar..  |s."il.  pp.  JNT  -ftm. 
Taiil'df*  Imi^Miiis  t'mff.i  vu  Sin  il»-.      I'ar  M.  Sfim\   K'iiIm- iihihi.      Hull,  ilf  la  cniiimiM- 

-n»u  pi  iiiliiitiairi' iufi  rtiatinn.ilf .     Cnii^r    pi  nilriif.  infrrual.  tli<  Umiif.  lSKi.  p. 

:.*i."i. 
Ti'iiipfr.nirf .     Am.  Alma..  1KJI.  p.  s*.». 
If nipi  rain  ••.     Am.  Mi'ili.  M  .  !."•.  p.  !«>. 

Triii|ifr.iin-f  ami  ilm^  -tun-*.     M»il.  liii-..  Is1*?.  III.  pji.  IJiO,  I'M. 
'IViiipfl.im  i-  ami  Slat*-  tipilii  al  smii-t  ii*<*.      Mfi|.  |kYi  .,  |h>»7(  ;(|,  p.rr.'l. 
Ti'inp*  lath  i-  atnl  tin-  unman'.*  rni-ailf.      N.ifinii.    is.  p.  X'.'Ci. 
Trtnpi  i.iiHf  ami  w  iin -iliinkiiii;  pm-tH       I'ait.ti.  ■»..:».  p.  Inj. 
Trmpi-ratii'f .     Ithn-k^..  I**.  **.  "Jll. 

'I'tliipf  rain  i-  li\   U'li.iI  •  ii.ntnn  lit-.      I  ti.ta.  1» ..  I*\  p.  '.HVJ 
Triu|M'i.iiii'f .  iliuii  h  a<  timi  nil.      I'lim    .  L>.  p.  ."»'»".. 
Tfhi|M-r-tiii  f  -nrii'in  i.  Claim-  nl.      !"•  I    !•  ,  1VIY  »i"J.  p.  'JV!. 
Tfinpi  raiiif.  f'.tliii  -  iif      Atiifi  .  »».  p.  IM. 
Ti-iiij"  r.iu«f .      I!  \ti.irt"  limn  an  .nliln---   l»\    1 . :  i  •  I  \   si»iihm»'I    in    \.i\  i-rpnnl       l.i-ml    a 

Miml.  .Tuiif.   lvi-J.     L'.riKi  iiniiN. 
Ti'inp^r  iih  •■  li»'*pit.il.     Mill,  lii-r  .  ls*>ii,:;o.  p   l'iu; 
'IViiipi  i am  i-  in  ls:>7.     Am.  Mflli.  M..  I!'.  p.  *'>' . 
Tompt-r am  i'  in  \  Mi;iiiii.     ?*•».  Lit.  Mi  »-.,  !•».  p    t.'ii. 

Ti'lllp^rain  fill  I'.U^I  tlnl.  iliilitnil.il   •   N  .  <  ».  Tilin  -  I  li  iiimTat.  >•■]•!.  J",  ls'.ij.   Ttm^niil**. 
T«aiii]i^raiii  ••  iuiimmh  nt  in  iifrniaii\         lilitnriil   •     N    U.  <  »1ih#tvi  i.  Manh  l1!.  IsjfJ 


AISSOKMAI.    M\X. 

|ii«>i  in  -  I U.     M-l.  Km-..  1--7.  :■■.■.  |>|>.  l.V.  \W 

Lr:il>.      I "ii ll. I.  l:„   II.  |i.  !•■.-■ 

ki:n»]i-li  [-.hi..-,     \iiil.  li..  u.  i>.  Hi 


in  I1.1.11..1.  i»in     hnii  i:  .<■,,,    i 

in    li.  Im.l.  I -in.     Mil- urn    :■■■>,  i- 
| l.ilil..  ■.      I'.i.n    M..  .   "..  ].    !-■■ 
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Titian**,  \V.  II.     I'ri/i'  ("may  mi  1ln*  relation*  of  tt'iiipi-raiirn  ami  iiiti*nipi*rmirr  fn  lifo 

iti«iiratitae.     N  .     No  imp. 
Tilkow*ki,  A«lalli.     Per  Kinllu**  dr*  AlkuliolmiNftliraiirlu'*  ant'  pMyrliiM-hr  StiiniiiKon. 

Wii-utr  kliiiik.  IN**,  l.  Hfl't. 
Tipton,  !•'.     II  ynsryamiiit-  in  delirium  tii'iinn-v     Mod.  Kit..  IKSTi.  'M\  p.  10. 
Ti— ainlirr,  C     Natural  product  imi  of  alcolnd.     pop.  Sri.  Mo.,  U»,  p.  1SW. 
Topograph  ir  tier  Stadt  Stravdnir^.     L\  Antl.     Slra-Hlnn^,  l.KSji.  p.  \K*. 
Total -:ili<iiiiii'iii'i-  prir-ir*.     A  lint  of  priests  ulioarv  total  abstainer**  from  all  intoxi- 
cating di  ink.     (iritlin's  .Journal.  Aug.  I\  \WJ.     I.inki  words. 
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London.  1^1**. 

Iltli'hwnld.  J.  ('.       llo  i  ilia  p.iilprliiui        **    .     \  ii*|in.i-.   1K!7. 
Undo.  do.      l>«-  .mill"*  «l*-  mm.      < •»  ti<  \i-.  I -** T I . 
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Com  mmi  wealth  «»f  Mjissjii'lniM'ft*.     lltinsi*  Nil.  Hi7.     [  Ifrport  of  the  joint  NrmiiliiiK 

foiiiiiiittii*  on    puMl*-  cli;trif:iMi»   institution**.      April    14.  1KT»  1 . 1     N   .      I  ton  toll, 

1S.M. 
Cooperation   in   tin*   work  of  rliariM .     Willi   pnltlir  antlioritii'*,  religion*  norit'tii**, 

fir.     Hy  ^I'ViMiil  Nprukwrs  at  tin-  *«•<**«  i  on  nf  tin*  N«w  York  ( ahiirita\  < >ri;ani/atioii. 

CharitirH  KVvifw.  Nov..  |*!H'.     Tjhwi  uoiiIm. 
C"<|iiilli:it,  .1.  I'll.     MnyoiiH  ri-rtains  «*t  a*«<«iir<-N  id1  i'i*us4*r\tT  rt  in:iiiifiaiiir  Ii'.h  ruloiii«**i 

ii^rirnlfs  ilo  la  llclixiiiui*.  )iar  uu  aiu-ien  li:i I»it:inf  il**  la  Cainpinr.     Anmrs.  ]X|0. 

Itrni-hiin*  i n->*  . 
Corny,  ili-.     I.:i  i  nliiiiin  agrirnli*  ilr  Saini*-  I'o\ .     Mull.  «]■-  la   Sim*.  m».  ili»  pri**..  mar* 

lss:i. 

Count  lCuiiifiinrs  I'HNayn  on  tin*  managi'iuriif  <»t'  lln*  )Ntiir.  iiml  iii«lii.<«ff riiil  ornipatinn 

I'nr  niiIiIuth  in  liairai-ks,  air  ho  applir.ilile  to  tin1  pr<"*<'iii  tinirs  that  no  apology 

i-an  iMMicri-HHury  lor  tlii-ir  irpiililii-aliitu.      \'J  .      Loiiilmi.  InTiI. 
Crahay,  I..     Coiuim-main*  l«*Lri--*lr«t i t' <l<-  la  l«»i  «ln  mar*  lX4Ui,  rrlativi*  i\  la  HH'inliritr, 

an  va^.il»omlai:»' rt  an\  ilepoi*  ilr  m«>nili<it<;.    lii'iixfllr*.  istMi.    Hrm'tnirt*  in-M  . 
Ci'iM-iio)  .  ili-.     L«"»  a ■»ilf»  iriiiriiralili'.s  ct  Irs  depots  tie  iiiciuliritr.     Krv.  jji-n.  il'aul- 

niin..  .■t'pt.  1  ■*>•>.     Aim*.  .Iiturn.  ili*  l:i  So«".  •!••  flat,  ile  Pan*,  sicn'it  !>«!».     ANn.  Hull. 

ilr  la  So«\  j?i-ii.  tie*  pris..  mam  lws». 
Cim^Hani.     Ik'8  uioxfiiK  il>a  iiprimrr  la  tii«-n«i  it-  i  t «-  i-t  It*  \n*£alinii<lai;r.     \it-\ .  ft  rang. 

vt  Iriiui,*.  (It*  li'Ki*>l.a  1*17  :Ki.  f.  I. 
Clowlhrr.  C.     Soiut*  ol>Mi»r\  atioiiN  ir<*piai-lin<r  f  |  ■  •-  inaiia^i-ineiit  ••!'  llir  paii]nar  lunatii' 

a**\  linn  at  \\  aki'lii'lil.      1*.      \\  akftiilil. 

■ 

CurliM,  ifi'ii.  N.  M.      To  ilrtitn*  llir  n  inn1  oi' iiiiiiili'i'.  pm\  i«l«-  pi-naliy  tliiart*t'or,  iiml  to 

a1»oIi>)i  tin*  piini«hiiii-iii  nt'  ilt-:if  li.     .Spi-fi-li  in  Moiisi-  ot'  Ki-pn'-ii'iitativi'fi.  .hint* 

«.».  lS'.IJ.  ) 
l>aiii*iT»«  •■!*  ."•■ti'iiil  »nrk.     \\  ti.ii  <liarit\    ran  ami  ran  mil  a» « ompIi-.li.     ,  Kilitorial.) 

I  lost*  m  Hi'ialil.  Aug.  IV      I.Iihi  wmiN. 
Painaml.  K.     Vii^.tlmiiiU  i-t  mi'iitliaiits:  i-nulr  •  1  ■■  limit   ]n'iial.      Pari*.  l*7»i.      Iii-K  . 
PaM'inii'.     IV  ror^aiii«».ii  imi  rt  tin   i»-s».iiii«*  ■!■--   •.••rmir**  pulilirs  i-n   Frame.     I 'aria, 

1HIL-..      J  ml.  in U   . 
I>avj<l,  ili>  Liliitiiriw'.     Moyi-iii  il'i-trimlrr  la  iiit'ii'lirit*-.     1*11. 
|lial>anl.  C.  .1.      I.a  nninlii  itt  .      \fr\  i«-i  -*.  is**!.      Hr«n  liur«*  in  s  . 

I  Mm- 1*.     I  "oiiiiil*  rai  ii»n««  j*ui-  ra^ii.-i.iiHT  pn)>lii|ii<>  i-t  la  inriulirifr.     Toulouse.  1W1. 
IViuel/.     If  ippml  pr«'»»  ni<    a  la  iviuiioii  internal  iniialc  *!••  charite  Mir  Irs  ri»l.»ni<*N 

agi  h  "le-.     Ann.  •!■■  la  I'liar..  l^Vi,  i.  11. 
lii>pi'il.i  ili-  iin-iiiliriti-.     .Iniirn.  ili-i  i-diii.  in  unit-. .  l**<t.  p.  .1^. 
l)*'Hi'|iaiii)ts.  A.     '/iii'iiiiii'-  !■  -tli-xion**  -m    li-  |n •■:■■!   ilr  !•  <ir^am<ati«iii  •[•  .<«  ili-pot*  lit* 

nii'iiilh'il*  .  <!•">  •■!  -i  lil  i^-fiiii*ii  i  -  iI.iIh  n»  *  •■!  1'im  is.im^aliiiii  ilrr«  iii.ii^nii**  ilrMi'roiirM 

i-t  roiniti'  ili-  iliaiit*-.      I'iih\i|Ii^.  I'.iii-.  l^lii. 
1>^%iii<*.  .Iivliii   It       Tin-  'hil-li'M   mI   tin-  pinii       i  li.iiitH-^   !!i'\ir»,  Jan..  \*'X'>.     ."i.OlN) 

wmiiU. 
Ihllnii       Mi  iii<<iii'  <*iir  1» -»  •  l.J'li'*!  in«  nt -  pnlilii  -  ili-  l»n  nlai-aio  •■.  •!•■  tiavail  rt  ili* 

■  iirrn  lit  in.  rMiixiili  iii  -tiii-  lio  i  ippnTi-  !••  *1 1 T  i  <  |  •  !«■-<  •■»  •  iinum-i*  ini\      1"  nivi"»H«* 

an  IX. 
I)i*i'ii*«iiiii<«  <(•-   la  Sin  !•  !■■   i|'i  i  iiimmii!!*    ] •- ■  1 1 1  ii|iii"  il*a    I'aii-.      ( "••in iii>*ii f   i-i'iiiliattrt*  |r 

\  .i^.ilHinila^i-  i-t  l.i  lui'iiilh  ili  .      I " i  •  ■ : ■ .   Ii.tn*^..  -•  li»»\  .   l**"*'.1. 
pH"|Mii*»arii'i  ami  *»Mt  patn-iit  ■!«  ]■  ii  Mn- ni -.      %1  •  ■■  I .  K'n-..  1SK7.  ill.  pp.  7^.  71. 
Iiiip'-n-t.in .  A  law.     Mim|.  i;.r  .  i***»-.  .:::.  p.  ;:••.:. 
] M^riiii.  Thi'.  vi-iini'-  nufi-  ' k   .m«l  pin»h   \  nN-  iiii>«-iim.  arran^ffl  liy  an  alnmniT 

•  it"  tin-  Sim-  li  IV  tor  lln    If.  I  ■  I  ..t   1 »:-!  r-  -        'Jt\  •■•!.       !••    .       I.uliiliili.   1M»7. 
Pin-*)  .  M.     I'ii  ili  put  •!•  i •  i •  •  i « : . ■  itt   mull.  !i-  .i  Miitiiii-tiil  mhh  I.ioii.     Ann.  •!••  la  i  "liar., 
l«i7.  t.  l':*..  J      m.I 

I>ul.iii,  T.  M.      I'.i'ip*  i  i*in    hi. I  ilimk.   willi  —•uu-    i  tin. ilk"  on   lln*   nii-ilu-iiial  %'.ilin*  o|* 
ii|iiili'*lii    li»-\  i'I.i^i  •>    iiii  I  tin-  lino  I  i  |il  \   1 1  urn  .<!•  «i||iil  in  \%  orkliiHiti-o.      Mi-il.  PrriVs. 

aiMlciri-..  l.niiil  .  l>7:».  n.  •«..  jh.  p|>.  in.  i:^ia  i;,:;. 
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rl'atiMiii |hiI>Ii<|ih-.     1x71. 

turn  .1.  l.i  iii.n<li>lt< .     Hniut-IJi.  1MI. 
,.i..|;.K.    .1    la   in.-u.li.il..   .-II  Ai.nlH.tr.-.      Hull,  .lr  U  »-  .  .In 

l-irmlr .in-  I-    v.iji. line   ri.  Alliuiimitp.     >l.ill..|vl* 


t  . .  ..I-.  .1.-  r.T.iMii.-  |«ni  If Iu-i.1. 

l.-im-iii  | i  I maiit-.il.  •.■!■-■■«  -  ». 

„:   I'.i.i..|I:i<iT  |b-liji.|ii...      Ilrufllr. 


-  ll-  ll.ll.-.        liMIU-lb-..    I«l.        Ill-  IlIlT-   II.  » 

|.t   ■<.    I".   I.  L.i  HI'  ,.  1.   |...i.-i t   :.   I..  I.  |.rn«|..i.   .1. 

a I.H-.  •  I.il |<:i!  1.H.1 Ii-irzn-ib-l.it->:*!. 

■  iji  -.■■|ii.    .!■-  .1.  |.»i.  •!.-    iu.ii.li.il..      Au.il>>*  .1.  -  J.i«  J 
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Kiitt'alnvirh.     Ltks  mlnnicM  ajjriruleM  ile  iiiriifliantH  #mi  Allctuagiir.     l'aris  Kongier, 

Faille.    II.   I  Vila.     I.e  lmtiveau  projct  •!•■  Ini  Mir  It*  vagabondage  •■!   la  tneinlifite. 

Nrv.ueii..  Hmxelhs,  isiri.  t.  1".  p.  Il!». 
Faiiaiit.  I..     IV  Pakistani  e  nntlirale  ilan*  li-s  i  ainpajriie*.     4   .     Mmil  jn*l  lii-r.  1X75. 
Fanre,  M.     l'lnpnoif  inn  tie  ]ni  pmir  le*  i!iai*nii*  il««  travail.     Hull,  ile  la  Sue.  ^cii.  ile* 

pri*.,  jniu  1*87. 
Fa\anl,  N.     r.fmli*  Mir  ras>i*taiire  |m lilic|iit*  et  lYxtim'tinii  <l*'  la  uiriulii'ifi'  a  I. yon. 

I. \<i||.  lsiii'. 
Fayanl,  N.     I  Mi  il.p.it  th-  nietnlii  ite  ileparti'iiienta]  d'AHti^ny.     Lynn.  lxtJO.     lu-8  . 
I'Vilcratoil  Ii«'^m;.ii'n.     ["Tin'  Itiotherlmoil  of  Mi-aili"  ilesrriheil ;  I  lit*  rules  nt"  tin*  I'piUt- 

at  inn.)     Illustrated.     N.  Y.  World,  Aiitf.  7.  I8fr2.     L'.inni  wnnlo. 
Feu,  .1.  1,.     Kxtiiii'iuii  id*  la  iiiiiiiliiiilail.     Itarreloiia,  isiil*.     In-s  . 
Field*.  Mr*,  .lames  T.     Ilnw  tu  help  tin1  poor.     Huston.  \sk\. 
|\m1«  r<  ,  1-'.  I'..     F.-sai   lii*tnri<(ue  et  nior.tl  sur  la  panvrete  des  nations,  la  population, 

la  UH'iiiliciti  ,  Irs  hnpitaux.  le*  enfant*  trmive.*.     Paris,  llu/ard,  lXlW 
KiiliMii^.  Mi.     I>«'s  a*ile*  pi »ur  Irs  j»fii«*  >aiis  adri.     Hnll.de  la  Sim-,  •jrii.  di*s  pris.,  nov. 

iss:i. 

Fmifi'i-ili'.  II.     I»i'  la  iiH'iiilii'ifi1.     S.  1.  n.  il.     In-X  . 

Fnntpei  l  ni*.  de.     Pi'  rassi^tatier  piililii|iir  en  Frame.     .Imirna]  den  erommiistm,  1U\ 

sir.,  t.  I.  p.  1  i:i. 
Forhounai*.     Mi-nifiiri*  *nr  la  uieiidirite. 
Kurraii.     I'ruji't  d'ni'i*aui*atinu  d'etahli*.*eiiieiitM  d'assistaiiri*  piililiiMie  par  U«  truvail. 

Chart  ie«.  |sw*. 
Foreign  pauper*  ami  Innatii-s.     MimI.  1,'er..  1S.*»."i.  'J7.  p. !»."»-. 
Foruiauoir  di*  l.i  Ca/rri«\  di».     I*u  |».i  ii|»#-i-i-<iiit*  et  de*  iikim-mh  ■!••  le  tini]ai*er :   I  *1iim  tit* 

paiivre*!  plii»«  il««  nii'UiIiaui* '     liaud,  IM7.     liimhuie  iu-8  . 
Fmirnicr.     (^ni-l«|Hi>  idee*  >mi  la  diMrilmtimi  de*  Mei-niip«  piihlii-N.     iH'.m. 
Kr.»-i»r.  W.     'Mi  tin-  rri«iit  inert-ase  in  pauper  lunaiy.     !'.     1  !•!  i  n  1  •. 
l'n^iii .  II.  A.     I  >i-*  rhissi  *  ilangeri-u*i-H  de  la  population  dan*  le*  graude*  v  i  I1«»m  #«t  de* 

um\eu*  ilo  If*  ri mire  liH'illenns.     l'ari*.  lMn.     'J  vol.  in -x  . 
(Jammer.  S.     » >nr  niediral  thai  itu-s.     An  addir**.     8  .     London.  1>*77. 
<«i*iirral  unlrr.4  nt'iiie  •  uiiiiuiM<«ioiier**  t'nr  ailmini*ti'iin^  tin-  laws  tor  relict' nt' tin*  pinir 

in  Ireland.  •  "lit. lining  general  iiiN'h  ami  nnnlatioti-.  lor  tin- ^overnntenlot"  ilih- 

pen n.i ry  ih^trii-t*,  ami  <|iia]itiratioii<«  fur  tin*  ntlii'i-  nt'  ineilieal  ntlirer  nmler  tho 

liitnliral  iliaritien  ;n  t.  \\    l."i  \  it  T..  fliap.  lis.  \J.      Toy. tin  r  with   general  remila- 

timis  i •■l.i t  mil:  to  \  a«  rin.it mil  ami  rin  ular«*  nt'  in>li  ih  timi.      ( Ity  authority.) 

12  .     I  Hi  M  i ii.  I*»i.-.. 
Itfiirranx.     I  ><-  l.i  niiinlii  it<    ei  «1«-*  iimMit-  il'y  ii-nn'  iIht  nolaimiieiit  ilaim  Kure  et- 

Loiri-.     I'aii«.  IMI. 
<it  r.imln.  ile.     pe  l.i  •  o]i»ni>.4t urn  iIi-m  iitili^i-nti.      I  ><  la  liieiit'ai^ani-e  joihliijne.     Hru- 

v.lli-h.  I*:.!'.    J  Mil  in  >»  . 

<ter:illi|ii.  lie.       Mi*   ih  pnl*   ile    IMemlli  l  f  •  .        I  >e    1. 1    liOUt.lix.llH'e    pllliliiple.       llril\«'Ilei«, 

1  •<:»•!•.      J  \n|.  Ml   N    . 
Iil'lj«|t-tl*«.       I.'f|Mpit:il    ile    S.lilit  .hlllell    it    le>    a*il»"»    ile    unit    .i     \li\el-   ilefillis    le   \iv* 

■iji  t  Ie   Jiini|I|'.i  iiiim    MtniN.      A II  \  el««.  1>»»T. 
•  Jill.  W.      (  Mi*)er\  :itiitii«  nil  th<    liu-ilii'.il   :ippuiiiliiH'lit«  nt"  i  h.il  Madli    iitHtitillioii<*.      K    . 

I.iVerpiml.  1  *»'_'."•. 

iiillrt.     i:>v«ai  *«iir  !•  -  iini\eii«  •!'•  \tir|'«  i  la  iinniliiitv  «ln  ••nl  ile  la  U*  pnl»li«jne.     lmrj. 

tiraiev.  l.ilh  IC\i|i-r.     "  Mn-  in  ui  »lm  «I<h  ^.  «••  i ]■  i,ir  rhililren."     i  hristian  I'liinu. 

.Liiiuaiy  1M.  lM«:s.      I.l««t»  h«-i«I- 
(traiiiio.  Kli/ahfth  II.     Ilmin-s  im  the  lnuiieli -*«      .  l.ilitm ial.  >    (  hur«  h  I  nion,  May  I'i, 
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la  iiwailiclt^  on  AiiRlotPrre.     Bull.  .1*  U  iw    —     I 

.i.nir.     !.■   viiKtil-ori-liiK-  en   AllrmafclMi.      D«ll.4tb      1 

[  ■ 

.■  .In  in.mil.      K.-v.  •!■-»  <l-m  i 4— .  1-  anil  Vm.      1 

•■  <|p  mill,   l.i  omii'ii'    )ilillaiillini(iii|(ic      l<lrav  ?*      1 

*nr  li<  Ira vi»1  ilwiii  leu  |iri*ui-  *1  Ira  •!■  (•..»■  >!•  »•      ■ 

t-nlmriiriili'4  1'l  >  •'.■l>-ilr  rrfunua  pour  !•■  luillfiaH,     ■ 

ruRri  »(»■<■  iul-iui'tii  |murIeaanra«ud«aa>aiaaaaBj     1 

,   Anglotctrc,    I'liya-llaai-t  llrl«t.|P*.      BrauBav      1 

I  .i  mhurv  li-a  ,Ic|..-iim-  <la  U  Tillr  .1-  llrm-11—*      1 
'ill-  ..ii  il<  |hp1   iln  lit  t 'am  bra.      Itrtiwll**        Ilr»ban       1 

mi-nnui  •  liurK^«  <l«  la  irvwimi  dn  la  l*KUlaifc<*  *r       1 
dteltA.     BruseUet,  1*3.     Bnekmi  luJi. 
.i  irl.ilif  a  In  I'lVVKiiticii  i-l  a  la  i  i'|iUMIiai  aV  b       1 
Hi'  i 'iitliurr  |i.tr  l.i  i  iiniuiiuiiiii  r  h*rjry«  <j*  1*  rtraaaa        1 
i.   ill.  .1.  |...t.  ill-   in.'ii.li.iU.       Ualjaa  4»  art*  «W        1 
i>   .  (.t,.,.|]»   j>hivlur|ant  -ut  '•  t  aiaht-|>rvj*4  aVIat.         1 

i.         I(.  ■     .1.  -  .1.  .i»   1.-,  14tt,  t.   1  rl  3. 

all-  I.fil.-ra.     K  .     1   iik    IKTI 

!■■■-   -1 !>'  •!•- l"l  -in  1.  ipnutoiK 

i I  ■  n.      I..1...1  tv.r     in- 

iii     i '.•!.., .ij  matin- iU»«|BatUr 
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v.iS.il I.-.-  .1  .I-  la  iiit-mlk-itr.     Hull,  df  1>  rW.  ten.  .1.* 
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.  ..  I'AwuiMm-  u.ili ilv.  17-.«t. 
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fund.    H-.     MaucheKter.  |s70. 
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rhrrlioiiru.  18l*i. 
Tourdoiiuct.  Comic  A. tic.     Leu  rolom<-K  a^ricoh-s  dVducatioii.     I'sris,  I*»i2.     'A  vol. 
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Treatinriit,  On  the,  of  indigence  ami  paiipriiNtii.    ms.     no  imp. 
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Truesdcll,  <".<•.    Treatment  i»f  tin*  poor  in  ritiea.     Chautauqiian.  May,  1*92.    2.1100 

wnnU. 
Vagahoiids  et  mcmliants.     Petit  Pari  si  m.  1.")  janv.  1*1*0. 
Yialh-t,  1..     Etude  s'ir  la  profession  tni*i I m-:i1i-  i-t  «»iir  i|iii-|t|iifH  question*  d'ecnunniie 

charitalih*.  -imvh-<.  ill-  I'hiMom'  il»-s  rtaldi^cmfuts  ft  des  institutions  qui  rxin. 

latent  a  Rode/.     *  .     I'.iri*.  l*7o. 
Yigee.     r.commiii*  *>oiaiii|i'.  •  link  -hi    I'i  xtimtioii  ilu    pauperising  et  de  la  mendicity. 

Marseille  l *•*••.     In>  . 
YiUin.     Miiimiit  Mir  h  s  movi-if  de  •  •■rri^t-r  l»  i  mali'ii'teiir*  ct  !••«•  faim-ants  a  lrnr 

propn*  a\  .uita^i   i  i  ■!••  !•  ^  ri-mlii-  n f  i !■■■*   i  1'f.tat.     Mnjxclli -*.  I xt  1 .      In  >»  . 
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.Imir.  i.i tl".,  J"  1 1  2T  iii^  .  l*v». 
Yivens.  Yit-omti' de.     I.i-ttn-  -hi  la  m>- iial i>  i f •   .»  li  !;•  unv      Itorihuux.  1  ** It5. 
Yolfiirs  t>|  !iit-|iili:inl-        l^o.      In   1* 

Vol/.  K.     I'i'Im-t  Aiiiii'ii  mul    Kr.i!il.' iipiU  l'*-   Miilini    ^•■-rliiflirlirln-ii    l!nt wli'keltiui;. 

Mit   lii««oiidi-ii-i  1  '••■.' i«-li -iii u:  aMi  ii.i-  i  •i-i""«lnMvi»L:tliMMi  I'.iiIimi      *   .     KarNrulie, 

IimUi. 
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Waif*1  iiuiui.il  fi-.i-i       I "  1 1  t  - « ■  1 1   h  it  in  1 1  •  •  1    i..,\^  i«i.]   ^irls  of  th»-  rhica^o  Muvtitm  Ii;«m* 
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AJ1N0BMAL   MAX. 
|  i-mlr  SiH'irt.V   fur  I'trivntiun  of  Cruelly  to  ibiliiien       N.  II 

mt.  Nuv.SI.  W.'.    Muni  wunR 

Chant  i.-»  ..I"  mir  my.     M.-il.  ll«-..  l>*fi.  »>,  p.  717. 
t'hurit.ilil-  iiiKtilntnw;  why  they  uftcn   full   »f  lb*ir   bleb**! 

N  V.  Wurlil.  .\«ir.  7. 1«e.    s..*mi  •■mlii. 
I  usnuiI  iUri*  !•»   |ifi— in  ■■■  il.iu*  li*  riaiaiMPim-ntn  •!•-    him 
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litEi'liri'T,  AilU.-'l.  IW2.     SS1I  »..r.i». 

Mnnb-r  tlmt  will  not  nut.     Huh.  l*nlv..ni.p.2T:i. 

Mnr.hr  will  mit.      iX"t  situat-  Iru.-,  a.  iltii-tr: 1   l.y  Hi-  Nullum  murder  raw.) 

iKditxrial.)     Snillb-  I'lMt-lntplliii.-nn-r.  July  Ml.  I«SC     I  .Son  words. 

Murderer,  II.™  I  h-ri ■■ .    I I.  s.«-.. M7. -.in-l.,  |>. ill. 

Mnnl.-r.-r,  Who  1-  lb.-  f    Ul.i.-kw ..  SI.  ]..  S.Vi. 

Murdered  Proiwlaut  paNtor;  u  p.-m.     I -far.i  •!>■...  :»!,]■.  Kit. 

Munlir.r'i  r«tif.-n-inn.     I.iv.  An.-. :l".  j>.  l:m. 

Miird.  r«'»  lm.t  iiiifht.     llla.Lw..^..  |..T:il :  Mi.-..  IS, ,.,.,  nti. ans. 

Munlrr.ro.  IVrv.rtF.l  .ii..].:itl.i  f.u.    >.it.  i: ..:<:*.  [..>«■. 

Mur<lt-riuu  tiaiik.-r.     Ilia. k«„  II.).. "SI. 

Miinlm,  How  tli.-jr  lnn-  l-.n  ili-..i.i..l.      I  ml..  Ii.l. ■..•.-..  |..iwi. 

Mnr.l.Tn,  l.ai.-.     I.iv.  Aj;.-. ."..  [..  SIS. 

Mur.|.r».  Myxt.ri.ni-.     I I. *..-.. :M. |..  t;!7. 

MnrTV-lliownP.     Lit  r..-Mliv.<  <n  Anijlrrrrr-.     Hull.  .1..  1..  >>■■■.  ip-ii.  ilrn  nrm..  avril 

i»Ti. 

Mjnrk,  A.  S.     ('..lit  1.1  l.il—r  .in.l  tl...  !: I  ..l..ii.,.-i.      I'lilM  ..ii.  ...11.]..  Ilai. 

Nailmllt  <!.-  I l.i tin. i   II.     I.a»iririll.iiir.-  >h- l.i  li.t.it-  |-.li.-.    Ii.  .    |-i.it.  .h-.lmil  (raiif., 

|i>TI.i.:ii. 
Nam.    Wi-rlii  e  mimi  i<r..l>l.-Ti.i  .1-1  ilintf...     Mi-.-.  iTimik'.      I"iin».  I-*T. 

N.-l».n.  K.li.  I*.    St..ti-li--»r.ri in  In- 1. .ml  n..m  1-IJ   II.    .1.  -I.ili-t.  >.»■..!■.  p.  L-j:i 

Ww  1..rk  S...  irii  |..r  II..-  i:.-l..n.i..ii..i,  ..i  .Li.  .-mt.  I'.-h m-      lh«utii.-Tii-  r.l.itn. 

I.,  tl..-  II..II-  ..f  lirfmp  .  m.ii -I  1-JI      V«  l-.rk.  l-:iJ. 

N.»  V..rk  Slut.-.    Jir.-r.-ii.ry  ..I'M..!.-.     I.i-I  ..I" tin*  ili- li-irertl  Ir-m  tl..-  M«niil 

l'l.-a-ant,  Aiihiiin.  ..i..l  i  lim.-ti  |.r -.  l-l-  :-•. 

Nichol-, T. M.    (-riiiiin.il  1.ih  KiIw  .  I.    Arch.  I". [■■  MM. 
aitai  A  M J-*> 


u-  ni'rlm-  h  *tr:u  ><//.■'  iiui'\c     I '«nfprrn».     FirviiM-,  I 
liliitl  t)  }~:     Am-.1i.iit.  *•■■.  Sri.,  21. 

|  Uwn-iliki.  •-  hi  mi<it:i  tnmli  .11  ilirittn  ]M>ualr   n-«Ji  Hi 

il>  l.j-  111.-  ■in'tni|»Iil>n  |Hilim»f  t^.u.l 
i[i:tr:tiin'  klatpimml*  fur  the  ywi 

Hull. ■!■■  l.i  !m*. |[iii. ■!■■•  |.rtn..jBnvicr ri  j< 

malv    C..iitnii|i..  i.-,.  p.  HO. 

i  il-  I.-iiiiw--  a  Pari*.  1«S'-W.     I'm 
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Ought  Mrn.  Muyhrirk  to  1m*  tortured  in  death  f  Keview  nf  KrvieWN,  Nov.,  1  St rj.  7,1)00 
worth*. 

Packard.  V.  A.  Memorandum  of  a  lair  visit  to  the  Auhurii  Penitentiary  prepared  fur 
tin*  Philadelphia  Soeiety  for  Mu*  Alleviation  nl'  the  Miseries  nf  Pnhhe  Prisons. 
s  .    Philadelphia.  1KI2. 

Packard,  V.  A.  Memorandum  of  a  late  visit  in  miuh*  nt'  the  priiifip.il  hospituiN, 
prison*.  et<\,  in  I'mtnc,  Sei'tiaud.  and  Kiivilatnl.  Kiuhrared  in  :i  letti-r  lo  the 
arting  committee  of  tin-  Philadelphia  Snrit-t.x  for  Alleviating  fln>  Misrric*  uf 
Puhlie  Prisons.    S  .    Philadelphia.  l»m. 

Packard.  I'.  A.  Itupiiry  into  thr  tendency  of  ncpataiimi  fn  pimlui-e  iHmmm1.  "Phila- 
delphia. 1S4!». 

Pfclmc.    Colonic  pciictcntiairc.  agricnlc  »r  iinlnsn  iHN-  de  tiailhui.     Aim.  «li-  la  Char., 

1M7.  t. :i. 

Puoli.    l.e  droit  «  riminel  et  ncs  imuvrauN  limi/mis.     I'mihc  jinliriaiie.  iss7.ii.  4. 
Parunt.  V.     Hypnotism  in  it1*  relation*  lo  i-rimiiialirv.     Aiii«t.  Jour,  of  Insait..  IWJii, 

p.  ."WW. 
PnrkhurM's  plan.    Criticism  of  his  slatciurut<i  liy  a  Kiimpeaii  t  r;*\  •■1--  r.    N.  V.  Journal, 

( H» t .  LI i.  1 «  rj.    m  N »  w  on  I  s. 
I'arkmaii.  I".    <'riniiiial  Inv  in  Knghmd.    Chr.  Kxain..  IL\  p.  1. 
Parkin.ni.  F.    l'riMiii  disi  iplinc    Chr.  livim..  -7.  p.  JM. 
Pat*caiid,  II.     r.tnili*  .-iir  la  mm\  i-illaiur  de  i.i  haute  pidier.     ('•>  ^n't-Ilr  a  etc.  •  c  ini'dltt 

«■•»!,  ••!■  i|iiV||i- ili*rr:iit  rtre.     Ke\ .  nil.  de  !i  ■•.;.  i-i  dc  juri.-p..  l*ii.i.  t.  L'7. 
I'aNruiul.  II.      1.<-m  Mirii-ti'H  lie  patroiiaucrt  Irs  <  tali|i-Malu<'Ut*  d*a  refu^r  poiir  k1*  lihe1- 

rt?*  ailnll«-s.     Paris.  1*7*.     itrorliiiii*  in-"  . 
Pattenr.  C.  K.      Pri>ons  nf  r.iiiflaint.     Applrtoii.  IL'.  pp.  l."i7.."»M. 
Pa**.**!*/.  I'.      |j'«'nii;'r<s  pi'iiitontiairi'  dc  \\  a-fnn^'lnn.     Hull.  «li-  la  Sm  .  ai-n.  ili-s  prin.( 

lint .  et  •it-r.  lvCi. 
Pas*  in  a.     II  lilii-ro  Videre.     •  •iorn.  nap.  <li  lil»»s.  e  li-ti.,  Nupoli.  1>7«». 
Par*«ioii  lor  p.iidniiini;  iini\  iits.  Tilt*.     ■  I '.  •  1  i  t  <  ■  i  aal.  ■     Si-alllc  I  *«>^t-l  uti-l  ]  t>^«>iji-*-r.  .1  inn* 

L'7.  IK'JL'.      1.1HH  womIn. 
P.llll.  Sir  (•.  * ».      A'lilri'f.s  oil  tin*  ^iiM'iniui-iit  of   prison*  in  the  roiilltv  of  <t|oUce>«trr. 

(ilolin  Hfi-I.    lMrt. 

Pnnlian,  I..     Kapport  de  I.i  Smit  i»-  •!•-  pit  nm. mr  i|i<<  hl»»  n*  ■!■-  i:><mr       Hull.  ih   la 

Sim-.  jji'll.  tl«-!*  |»ri».«  :i\  III  I*»7U. 
Payi'-s   K.      I.i*!*  •■tahliswiui'iits  pi-uitiui  hi-,  i-u    lii'lunjuiv      liull.  ■!«•  la  >m\  >z*  i\.  ilr«* 

priM..  »vril  l^sii. 
Pear-.  H.     PiismiH  ami  r*-!"rmatMri>"«  ai  li-um-  ami  ahroi-l.  l^fin^  tin-  traijsaclion-  of 

tin*  inti'Mi  iiiou  il  pi-nifi  nr i ai  \   m.iujh^   in  i,i   in  1. 111111011.  July,  :i-i:;.  1^71*. 

I.oiiilns.  |s7l».     Iii  *  . 
IVrhaiil.     Manuel  lies  priM«u-  i  i  ili-»  ■!•  jii'it-  ■  I  •-  umihIhiIi  .     Pari".  I^L*"-'.     In  >  . 
iVirre.  II.  K.      A  lit  1 1'  •■•ill  il  i_\-  wilh  T 1 1  ■»  •  ■  l  j  :  I  •   ill  Iiihmh-iiIn;   m   tl:i«  \i-«    Voik  M«Mi<«f  of 

Hefn^e  ami  its  tiun-».     Ni\v  \  ■■!  k .  ]-»i!'. 
IVIIai  ani.     l.a  uii'ilirina  1»lm1"'  iti«»lt  ma  u«  !]••  -•  .  1  •  ■ .  •  1 .  ,■  *.,,.  \  di       Nlii.iuu.  iHtm. 
I'elhuiii.  I 'auiil'-li.      The  I'hiniiii  !•■-  of  erniif.     !•  vol  i..  pp.  .W.  •;..•'•       Iiouloii.  !v*ai. 
IVutiehl.  \V.  I..      S*  ifin  r  «if  li  iii^.      I.ake-nii1.  7.  p.  !•».■. 
IVtiitenrinry,    Ai    tin*.     I.iiiplovui*  nt   an. I   |>.  inli.n  ili«  -  nf  ■  nimu.iN.  •-! •■       l'>rooklyu 

Kaale.  Aiiij.  II.  I H,rJ.     ::.■■•<■  w.n.U 
IVuta.     Noti"  i-Iiuii  hi- -ill  ilt-liiMfUt  mi   » I  ■- 1   Imhiim  ]>•  n.ili    •!■  -    mi  i  hm.       I'iv.  I'lintia 

■  terap.,  1,».,*,».   ii  2. 
Pent  a      Positix  i-mo  i-  i  1 1  m  ini  I :  i  i.     Iwii.  1  -••!•. 

I'ernrrhia.  I>i.      l"h«   u'.uf  «■>    iiriiniii.il.      >!•  •!    K'-  •  ..  1^*7.  .«_'.  ••    L'7^ 
IVre/.  ( 'ahallrro.      Nil»  \  a  •■>••  Ui-l.l  tli*   ili-re*  ln>  pflial.      I .'  ■  ■  \       ^i-?i      •!••    h  Llfl'irioll.  M.i' 

drill,  iinv .  l^K'i. 
IVrtrf,  l»li\a,     ll-iUi  I.i  po»if  ivi**ia  tli  1  iltii  i  tin  pi-uil  :n  ltaii.i        Kf  \  inf.i  ih*  Inn  tnhii- 

XiaJeH.  die.  1. **>."•  e  M'jj^. 


.\8NuKMAl,    MAN. 

wWtn.     <'.,1)UIN.,!..  ,..  I!0. 

Ml  law  |.r..|>.«.-.I.     Am.  I.tw  I!..  i:f.p.;HI. 

wi.-t)/.-  liiiiriiliiW.    iTiilu.i.rtir.    Napnh.  ikt-.i 

l.-llliul,    .,    Inn,;  ti-rillr.       Illlll.- 1-   U   SH-.L.U   .lr* 


-f  I'uMk-  l-n-M.      \  •umi-.-al 

..I    1'.,, I,*, |, ,„,,:.         I'm  *  I,  I'll  I,  J.i.lr.1 

nii.in  :n»l  i>n»>n  in  ll..  <■)>  ..t  HiLv 
IfiMlirr  mi   .1  ir*.lllllu»»f  Il.<-  —  1. 1> 

I.-  ..I  1-iiMi.   I'rmni..     I'-tiMil'ili-u  ..f 
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lviwi.     Itriiodikt,  v  la  iinova  m\  di  ilir.  pm.     Mouit.dri  f ril»..  oil.  lssti 

l'iin*.     I.'  muorta.     Arrh.  pnirli.t  1*!H>.  p.  I. 

Pitiv  i«  LoiulirtiMi.     I  jjrsti  »lci  rrimiiiali.     Arrh.  puicli.  ••!■••..  1SXN.  p.  .Vki. 

Platiicr.  K.    |l'r. )   ipispHi  ioiifs  iiicilrrm.i'  liu-i-iiMs  xiv  :  !>«•  !ipi»tliymi;i  partnriciitium 

4|ii:«n t u in  ad  Dxriisutinni'in  infant  icidii.     1   .     I.ipsia*.  isiil. 
I'liiif.  T.     t'limr  in  Knjrlaiid;  its  relation,  character,  and  extent  ax  developed  from 

]S4)1  to  IMS.     Loudon.  1KM. 
ri«iiii>i|iift.     CoiiiiuiMitariiiM  mcdicus  in  procc-sn-  criminalc-i  Mipcr  Imuiieidinui,  in- 

t'aiitii'iiliiiiii.     \TM*. 
riiiiiiuuT.  J.     Transportation  of  criminal*  in  Australia.     Victoria,  l.p. 'J1S. 
|Pi.]     ipiahtimirs  iiifil  ii-iiiii*  fnn-iiM*  Win  :  InlaiitH  idii  cm  nsamli  argument  falito 

susjM'ita  i.     I   .     l.iphi.i1.  1X41'. 
[!'r.|    questioncs  iiieiliciiia*  in  it'ii  ti*   xxxv-xxwn,  wxix  et   xi.  i:  l>epreratm  pro 

rrimiu'r  iiifaiitiriilii  i  v.     I  .     l.ip?»i.c.  isil-l  I. 
I'olil.  ,1.  <'.    [Pi.  ]  ill-  cau^sN  liiiiitiiiriiiii  in  lioininiliiis  cnrrere  im-litMH  ulmfrvatortiin. 

I  .      [I.ipsia-.  1771.  | 
I'olil.  J.  ('.      [l'r.  |ilr  cnra  iimi  linriiiu  iii  lioiniiiilniH  nircrrr  iinliisix  olihiTvatormii. 

I  .      I.ipsia-  [177J1- 
Pnirel.      !»•■  la  ri'l'iiinii  de-  pri.*i.ii<  it  de  la  deportation.    I'm  is.  I*hi.    P.iorhurc  in-H*  . 
I'lilflti.      I..i  piT^nlia  j^ini  iiln  a  m-lla  -M-im/a  del  ilinttn  priialc      I'dine,  Ixsti. 
I'uli-iri.       I.'  a/iniii-  imiinalr  mini-  1ia>e  ili-lla  lopuhr-aliihla  ili-i  ilrlnii|iit']iti.      I '«lilit\ 

\ss\t. 
Toli'tti.      II  si-iitiiinMitn  m-lla  hi  ifii/a  del  diritto  pcnalc.      I'dine.  1SK1*. 
'I'ulii'!'.     (  liamli.  .!..:<".  p.  M;   Inr.  li.,.V  p.L'iCi;  Mn.  K..  M.  pp.  1M\  >|. 
Police,  1'rcin-li.     Ant'i'ilotr*  hi'.     Mn**..  ;i*«-.  p  n, 
I'lilii'i*.  l.iftlti'iiiiiitM-in-iii -i:il  lit*.      CoIIhimi.  PiL'.  p.L'"t.'{. 
1'itliif.  I.nml<>u  ami  Fieiich.      >at.  K..  "".I.  p.  17. 

Police.  Seeret.  Principles  nt'.  ami  applii  al ion  In  I.11111I011      FraMT.  Hi,  p.  HV. 
I  "••]  !■-••.  Tin  ki!«li.      I'.x.Sat..  M.  p.  175. 
l'nliii*  rniiit,  \  l.innloii       All  tin-  Year.  (iii.  p.  HIH. 
Police  ilt'trcf  iwn.     I.tiv  Mniir.»».  p.  i'iJhi. 
Police  mai;i*tiatc*  uf  Philadelphia,  I. In  tii.n  tit*.      Pi-mi.  Mo.,  ti.  p.  1M7. 

Pnlice  iu\«ti'l  IC*.        l.ulifl.  >iii'..  1H.  pp.  *7.  llM. 

pultcc  ut'  Cii^laml.    <  lir.  Ih  in..  :w.  p.".l. 

police  nf  l.nn.luii.     I'M.  KV.  h.|.   HI;   r-i.  \t. :<:,>:    Pamph..  1!».  p.  .YU ;  3).  p. I'll;  lhirk 

HI  nt*.  L1.  j«  r«?n.':  \m.ir  .  :;7.  p.  iy».  « 

PuI H  c  1  if  I  Miiilnii.  anil  w  I1.1t  i"  paid  1  hi-111.      ( '1 1  a  111 1 1.  .1..  II.  p.  P.'ll. 

Pnlii.  ni  I.iihiliin.  htii-iiM.     Iliiiiii-.  Wnrds.  l.pp. :t«iN.  |ir«.  I."i7. 

1'nllif  .il   MilliK  li         l.\.  Sit..1.',  p.  J. 

I'nli.i-  nt  Pai:-.  >•  •  nt.      c  li.mil-   .1  .  P.i.  p  .".ii»»:    I.  1.  M     7'.l.  |i.  .'mIS. 

I (nl iff  «.ili.  1 1   1J. .  - «1 1- .  iimi-  «.i  .1     (  li.niiii  .1  .  pj.  |>|.   v.   n:..  :;.^;  1:;.  pp.  :'.i:(. :^7:  II. 

pp    L*-'-.  !•.■'•.  -~M  :   I-"-,  p.  -'71.  li'.  p.  Ill*:   1.1   M..  |\  p..V.|;  1*1.  pp.  j:.;i.  :.|."i;  JL*.  p. 

■JM  :  L'.i.  p.  »"7. 
Pull.  1    li  pm  It.      I'\    >  it..  !•'.  p.  ?w 

p.ih.i-  -\-ti  in  ..I"  I...;'  111,1      p  mipii..:;.  p  L'i:'. 

Pi.h.  •    -;.  «■! I  I  . .ii.l.. 1.        Ill    I;  .!•!"..  p   1;    I.I    M.  -'7.  |.  L'til. 

Pi.il..-  *\*U  in  ••!   P.  t:-         P.-  1    M.I     p   .V.J 

pidni-  <.>-!.  111^.  1  1  -  < »- !    11. «i  i.n^ii->.      <  1.11.1,..  n.  p  ui :  i.ii   M..  M7.  p.  7::*J. 

polii  •  m. in  iii  1... in I. .11      I.,  j*  IP-Hi.  7.  p  II 

Point- in)  ..I.N.      <  1 1  it.:;.. 1 1  pitii .  >!  ,t  1     \'iii  1 1.   iii  ami  I  .n^Ii-li.       Ni>.  \iii  .  !»L*.  p.  L.M|7 
P.ilii*-|<.\  .J.N.      I  •>  1  li.  >!i  .11 1. 1  Pi.  n<  !i  •  iiii'iii  il  pi<»  1  'I  in.  .       Nm   Ami  .  !*l.  p   7.'.. 
Pnllt^*  \  I"  /.       I'l    1 1 « I :  •  •  i  1  •  .        Pill-.    IV«|  L'iiiii  i!i  «ii     U.nill-    ...Iit.'lllp..|.ill|i—    - 

Puipi'i.iti        K'.ii/n-:..    mi.  1  !in  .i^h  -ii  1 1-  »».i   (<(    >••>   <<7   i**'    >   *•'*   il»  1  pi.i'«j«l  !•>  1I1   1  i.ilit'i* 
pchali-.       Iimi    il.  I .   \i  1  .nl.    ill  ini'd   ill    li.iiim.   l*»7i».  i5«l  »»..  JN.  pp.  1—17— I— ."k<. 


MINxltMM.    MAN. 


ii-nl.-  Mir  U  -.-  ijihilii. 


„   I'l.llH    .        IV. 


I.  ■;•  ■•.•! r  ..fib.-  ][i.i»-.-t<t-  ol'lh.-  I'ri 


i;.-v>i.<  .1.  iuiti.(t, 


;   7.    KM:  J".    l*t.l. 
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l*tl*m  limiw  nimi!»k.'il.     Mm.  II..  1*17.  1 II.  p.  Jiw. 

I'riaun.  IiiUTlnrofa  I, on. Inn.     Chntiil..  .1..  ill.  p.  -lOri. 
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